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Cetshwajo  ka  Upande. 

"  Cetabwsya  desired  oi  In  urge  np«n  the  Goreraor  of  Matil  to  interfere  to  ears 
the  destrDCtioa  of  perhaps  both  conntriea,  Zololmd  uid  the  TruilTutl,  He  requeits 
ag  to  etftte  that  he  cannot  and  will  not  sabmit  to  be  tamed  out  of  hln  own  homoa. 
It  maj  be  that  ha  will  be  Tiinquished  ;  but  as  he  is  not  ih^  aggrttsor  death  mill  not  he 
so  Aanf  to  nuw(."— Official  Zulu  mesuge  in  18T5,  the  13tb  since  186t,  about  the 
Disputed  Territorj  and  Boer  aggressions  {Pari.  Papers,  C.  1748,  p.  14). 

''  Nq  !  we  do  not  oadentand  it.  For  there  haa  never  been  known  one  like  him 
among  us  Zulus  before,  so  good,  so  kind,  so  merciful.  He  nerer  killed  except  for 
grare  offences ;  the  whole  country  swarms  with  people  who  owe  their  IItss  to  him, 
and  who  fled  to  him  as  the  merciful  Prince  who  did  not  kill." — Statement  of  Zulu 
Chiefs  at  Bishopntowe,  Hiy  1880. 
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PREFACE. 


TEBSaturdaySeDieiBfoTAagaBtHh,  1884,  criticisiDg 
the  first  Yolxune  of  my  work,  remarks, "  Miss  ColeoBo 
complains  that  Zibehn  was  assisted  by  white  ad- 
venturers, but  she  cordially  approves  of  the  alliance 
between  the  King's  party  and  the  Boers ; "  while  the 
St.  James'  Gazette  accuBes  me  of  "  Anglophobism." 

I  have  no  wish  to  disregard  the  unwritten  law  by 
which  authors,  as  a  rule,  accept  without  reply,  the 
critiflisms  of  the  reviewers,  profiting  by  jnst  and 
discerning  rebuke,  and  careless,  of  that  which  is 
manifestly  mere  abuse,  written  "to  order."  But 
when  two  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  day  so 
entirely  misinterpret  the  whole  purpose  and  meaning 
of  one's  work,  one  may  be  permitted  to  protest. 

The  first  volume  of  this  book  contains  very  little 
mention  of  the  Boers  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  deals  with  a  period  during  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Zululand,  beyond  that  insidious 
creeping  in  from  the  north,  of  individual  borderers 
on  pretence  of  grazing  and  squatting,  which  has 
preceded  the  late — as  well  as  all  previous — Boer 
encroachments  on  native  lands.    But  in  an  appendix 
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(written  and  added  by  a  brother,  who  has  also  revised 
the  whole  work  and  seen  it  through  the  press)  occurs 
a  mention  of  "  the  service  which  a  small  party  of 
Boers  has  rendered  the  cause  of  peace  in  Zululand," 
and  upon  this  single  phrase  the  Saturday  Sevieta 
rests  its  assertion  that  the  writer  "  cordially  approves 
of  the  alliance  between  the  King's  party  and  the 
Boers"! 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  moment,  the  Boers  did 
render  such  service  to  the  Zulus  as  that  mentioned 
by  my  brother,  in  giving  the  national  party  "the 
moral  support  which  they  so  much  needed,"  and  in 
assisting  them  "  to  get  rid  of  the  firebrand  which  has 
desolated  central  Zululand — the  European-led  force 
....  which  has  operated  with  Zibebu's  territory 
as  a  base."  But  I  myself  should  have  avoided  any 
expression  which  might  be  taken  to  imply  even 
toleration  of  the  unhappy  alliance  in  question.  I 
have  never  for  a  moment  believed  that  any  good 
could  result  from  it ;  from  the  first  I  have  regarded 
the  irruption  of  the  Boers  into  Zululand  as  the 
greatest  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen 
that  unhappy  country,  and  should  rejoice  to  hear 
that  England  would  insist  upon  their  withdrawal,  she 
giving  up  at  the  same  time  that  share  of  the  unlawful 
spoil  which  her  representatives  have  forced  into  her 
unwilling  hands  under  the  title  of  *'  Reserve."  The 
recognition  by  England  of  Blnuzulu  as  his  father's 
properly  appointed  successor,  and  King  over  the 
whole  of  Zululand,  would  combine  the  disintegrated 
portions  of  the  Zulu  nation,  while  there  can  be  little 
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doubt  that  the  party  which  has  admitted  the  Boers 
would  not  only  willingly  sabmit  to  their  expulsion 
on  such  conditions,  but  would  be  very  thankfal  to  be 
relieved  of  the  monster  of  their  own  production 
which  has  grown  so  much  beyond  their  control. 
Even  were  England  obliged  to  use  force  to  induce 
the  Boers  to  retire,  she  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  for  once  in  South  Airica  she  had 
nsed  it  on  the  right  side,  and  her  soldiers  would 
have  the  encouragement  of  feeling  that,  at  last,  they 
were  required  to  £ght  in  a  good  cause. 

The  Boer  adventurers*  can  in  justice  demand 
payment  for  their  services  (which  also,  in  strict 
joBtice,  should  be  recompensed  by  us,  and  not  by  the 
unhappy  Zulus),  but  the  payment  should  be  in  cattle 
or  money,  not  in  land,  and  most  certainly  not  in 
the  shape  of  that  territory  of  which  the  Transvaal 
has  so  long  endeavoured  to  rob  the  Zulus — the  re- 
maining portion  of  that  awarded  to  the  latter  by  the 
British  Commissioners  in  1878,  but  the  greater  part 
of  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arbitrarily  made  over 
to  the  Transvaal  in  1879. 

In  refutation  of  the  accusation  of  "  Anglophobism," 
I  need  only  appeal  to  my  preface  to  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  and  to  the  general  spirit  of  all  that  I 
have  written. 

If  patriotism  is  to  love  and  honour  one's  own 
nation  and  fatherland  above  all  others,  to  rejoice  in 

'  The  Tranaraal  Gtorenunent  has  so  entirely  repudiated  the 
■cttoDS  of  the  Boers  in  Znlnlond  tb&t  it  could  gire  no  excnu 
vfaaterer  for  objecting  to  their  ezpolsion. 
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her  virtues  and  blush  for  her  misdeeds,  and  to  be 
willing  to  work  and  suffer  for  her  sake,  then  I  claim 
to  deserve  the  name  of  Englishwoman.  But  if  it 
means  the  determination  to  maintain,  regardless  of 
the  truth,  that  all  she  does  is  right,  to  hide  and  deny 
her  &ulte,  instead  of  helping  to  cleanse  her  from 
them,  and  to  glory  in  her  success  when  she  la  in  the 
wrong,  then,  indeed,  I  am  no  patriot  at  all. 


Fbanobs  Ellen  Golbn80. 


Falhbubbt,  Dubkan,  Matai, 
Nvv.  ith,  1884. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Upon  the  3rd  of  September,  1884,  an  event  took 
place  wHch  obliges  me  to  ask  my  readers*  pardon 
for  the  form  in  which  this  work  is  brought  to  a  close. 
Its  concluding  pages  give  little  beyond  a  bare 
Enmunary  of  the  eventa  which  followed  the  installa- 
tion proceedings  of  January  1883,  and  led  up  to 
Cetflhwayo's  death  on  the  8th  of  February,  1884.  My 
subject,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  forced  into  two 
volumes  with  any  advantage  to  itself,  but  I  had  been 
serioiuly  warned  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  public 
atteution  for  three  volumes  of  this  description,  and 
had,  therefore,  meant  to  confine  myself  to  two.  On 
the  day  previous  to  the  date  first  mentioned  above,  I 
posted  to  England  a  roll  of  manuscript  which  com- 
pleted about  two*thirds  of  the  intended  volume,  and 
X  then  had  all  my  materials  collected  and  partly 
arranged  for  the  remaining  chapters. 

The  3rd  of  September  broke  upon  Bishopstowe, 
our  home  for  many  years,  a  heavy  sultry  day,  with 
an  intensely  hot  wind  blowing  from  the  north-west, 
so  violently  that  none  who  could  avoid  doing  so 
attempted   to   leave   the  house.    Bishopstowe  stood 
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X  INTSODUOTION. 

upon  a  long  sweep  of  hill,  surrounded  by  other  lower 
rises  on  three  sides,  hut  overtopped  to  the  north  at 
right  angles  by  a  higher  range  into  which  one  end 
of  its  own  ascends.  Upwards  to  the  north,  down- 
wards to  the  east  and  west,  swept  wide  plantations  of 
trees,  grown  by  ourselves,  those  to  the  west  bounded 
by  a  eluggieh  stream,  white  with  ]ilim  every  autumn, 
across  which  a  long  low  bridge  with  heavy  weeping 
willows  led  to  the  steep  and  winding  drive,  bordered 
on  either  side  by  choice  and  foreign  shrubs,  which 
brought  the  traveller  at  length  to  my  father's  ever 
open  doors.  Year  after  year  the  one  real  danger  of 
a  country  life  in  this  our  colony  of  Natal,  the  late 
winter  grass-fires,  had  passed  us  by,  warded  off  by 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  "  burning-round  "  which 
is  the  common  practice  of  the  country,  and  in  this 
winter  of  1884,  especial  pains  had  been  taken  in  this 
rwpect.  The  place  was  safe,  indeed,  from  any 
ordinary  chances  of  burning  grass,  but  the  filre  that 
destroyed  it  was  something  remarkable  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Natal.  At  about  3  p.m.  on  the  day  in 
question,  September  3rd,  a  little  herd-boy  came  breath- 
Jess  to  Miss  Colenso  *  in  the  house  to  report  a  great 
fire  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west,  leaping 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  range  of  hills  already  de- 
scribed as  above  that  on  which  Bishopstowe  stood. 
In  ten  minutes'  time,  the  flames,  carried  before  the 
violent  gale,  flew  down  the  long  slope,  leaping  across 
the  wide  burnt  belt  which  surrounded  us  on  every 
side,  tearing  through  the  undergrowth  of  the  long 
*  The  writer's  siEter. 
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plantations,  and  throwing  tliemselves  with  fury  upon 
the  houae.  *'  A  regiment  of  soldiers  could  have  done 
nothing ! "  said  afterwards  an  intelligent  English 
farmer  present  at  the  scene.  The  buildings,  com- 
posed to  a  great  extent  of  wood  and  thateh,  were  tossed 
up  in  flame  like  a  child's  cardboard  house  thrown 
upon  a  glowing  fire,  and  the  dense  driving  masses  of 
smoke  prevented  any  chance  of  saving  ought  from 
destruction  except  the  lives  of  the  inmates  and  a  few 
cherished  articles  snatched  from  the  study  :  our 
lives  were  spared,  but  little  else.  Less  than  one  hour 
sufficed  for  all,  and,  when  that  had  passed,  the  gale 
of  wind,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief, 
dropped  suddenly,  and  a  calm  and  lovely  evening 
fell  upon  the  blasted  scene. 

The  materials  for  the  latter  portion  of  a  detailed 
historyof  theKuinof  Zululand  having  been  destroyed 
on  this  occasion,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  them  again, 
and  as  this  will  be  a  labour  of  time,  I  venture  to  lay 
the  finished  portion  of  the  work  before  the  public  in 
the  shape  of  this  volume,  trusting  that  what  must 
now  form  a  supplement  may  gain  rather  than  lose 
by  the  misfortune  to  ourselves,  since  time  and  space 
"will  thus  be  gpi^nted  to  me  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
matter.  My  third  volume,  then,  if  I  can  accomplish 
one,  will  treat  at  length  of  the  points  mentioned  in 
the  concluding  pages  of  this  up  to  Cetshwayo'a 
death ;  of  the  further  ill-treatment  of  the  Zulu 
national  party  by  the  Natal  Grovernment  officials 
after  that  event,  which  treatment  finally  drove  them 
to  despair ;  of  their  desperate  acceptance  of  help  from 
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the  Boers — the  people  of  whose  interference  their 
late  king  had  always  entertained  a  wise  distrust ;  of 
the  advance  of  the  Boer  borderers  on  pretence  of 
assisting  the  unhappy  Zulus ;  of  their  practical  seizure 
of  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  of  the  apparently 
approaching  realisation  of  the  suggestion  daringly 
made  in  Natal  six  years  ago,  "  Why  should  not  we 
and  the  Transvaal  Boers  take  Zululand,  and  divide 
it  between  ouraelves  ?  " 
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THE  RUIN  OF  ZULULAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CETaHWi.TO  was  to  visit  England.  That,  at  last,  at 
the  end  of  June  1882,  was  settled  beyond  dispute. 
But  the  conclusion  was  not  arrived  at  without  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  from  all  those  who,  appar- 
ently &om  the  sheer  perversity  of  human  nature, 
chose  to  look  upon  the  Zulu  King  as  their  deadUest  foe. 

1.  What,  we  ask,  had  he  ever  done  to  earn  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer'a  hatred  ?  2,  How  had  he  personally 
offended  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  and  his  faction  ? 
3.  What  injury  had  the  colonists  of  Natal  to  lay  to 
his  charge? 

The  following  incidents  may  be  pointed  to  aa 
supplying  answers  to  two  of  these  questions : — 

1.  The  so-called  "  formidable  message  "  of  Novem- 
ber X876.* 

But  not  only  had  that  been  condoned  by  many 

friendly  messages  between  Cetshwayo  and  the  Natal 

Government,  from  then  till  the  end  of  1878,  but  Sir 

H.  Bulwer  must  have  had  strong  evidence  brought 

*  See  Tol.  L  p.  32. 
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to  his  notice,  again  and  again,  that  Cetshioayo  had 
never  sent  that  message. 

2.  The  failure  of  the  Blood  River  Meeting,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Zulus,  and  of  Cetshwayo  on  their  behalf^ 
to  give  up  to  the  Boers  that  "disputed  territory," 
of  which  the  tatter  had  tried  to  rob  the  Zulus. 

But  at  the  Blood  River  Meeting  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
had  hoped  to  persuade  the  Zulus  to  give  up  rights 
which  they  had  defended  with  his  countenance  for 
seventeen  years,  and  his  expectations  rested  mainly 
on  his  knowledge  of  their  faith  in  him — a  faith 
which  he  had  earned  to  a  great  extent  by  supporting 
thc«e  very  rights,  while  the  decision  in  favour  of  the 
Zulus  on  this  boundary  question,  given  by  the  British 
Border  Commission  of  1878,  entirely  justified  Cetsh- 
wayo  in  his  refiisal  to  give  up  hia  people's  rights. 

3.  How,  finally,  had  he  ofiended  the  colonists  of 
Natal? 

It  might  indeed  be  supposed,  that  after  the  ill- 
treatment  he  had  received,  the  public  conscience 
would  cause  him  to  appear  in  an  alarming  light. 
Bat  until  the  British  invasion  of  Zululand  in  1879, 
not  one  of  the  Natalians  had  even  the  pretence  of  a 
complaint  against  him,  except  that,  although  a  black 
man,  he  was  a  king,  powerful,  happy,  beloved  and 
obeyed  by  his  people,  and  sidgect  to  no  direct 
European  rule. 

And,  even  after  the  Zulu  war  of  1879,  what  was 
there  to  say  against  Oetshwayo  that  any  generous- 
minded  adversary  would  have  cared  to  advance? 
Of  unreasoning  spite,  indeed,  there  was  enough.    The 
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Natal  Advertiser  [?  Mercwy^  of  Jxme  11th,  1883,  pub- 
lishea  a  letter  cootainiug  tlie  following  sentences : — 
"...  soon  after  the  Zulu  war  Mr.  Grant  *  received 
the  arch-scoundrel  Dahulamanzi,  and  treated  him 
not  only  with  hospitality,  but  open  friendship ;  this 
gentleman,  too,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  attempt  to 
introduce  Dahulamanzi  to  Mr.  W.  Shepstone  in  the 
street,  when  Mr.  Shepstone  turned  his  back  on  them 
both.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  George 
Shepstone    had    fallen  at   Isandhlwana,!  and  that 

'  Mr.  Grant  is  beet  known  as  the  white  interpreter  and  secretary 
recommended  to  Ge^wayo  in  1883  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  and 
therefore  accepted  gladly  by  the  King  and  Znln  people  in  that 
capacity.  He  was  afterwards  refused  permission  by  the  Natal 
GoTemment  to  remain  with  Cetahwayo,  after  the  latter  took  refoge 
from  Zibebn  at  Etshowe,  although  the  Zola  King  earnestly  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  keep  Ur.  Grant  with  him. 

t  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Grant  himself  had  like- 
wise lost  a  brother  at  Isandhlwana.  Whethar  on  the  above-men- 
tioned oocaaion  he  or  Ur.  W.  Shepstone  showed  himself  the  better 
Christian,  the  reader  may  decide. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  an  instance  of  the  feeling — 
precnsely  contrary  to  the  Colonial  sentiment  aa  illastrated  in  Uiis 
story  of  one  of  the  Mr.  Shepstones— shown  on  a  previons  occasion  by 
the  noblest  British  soldier  who  fell  on  that  latal  day  at  Isandhl- 
wana. In  a  memoir  of  the  late  Colonel  A.  W.  Dnmford,  BJl  ('  A 
Boldier'B  Lifie  and  Work  in  Booth  Africa,'  by  Lient.-Oolonel  E. 
Dnmibrd;  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  publishers)  we  find  at  p.  101 
the  f<dlowing  sentences,  taken  from  a  letter  from  Colonel  Dam- 
ford  to  his  parents  in  England  : — "  The  tribe  of  Langalibalele  has 
been  pardoned,  and  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has  a  soheme  of  buying 
land  for  tfaem  in  a  dozen  different  places  (as  they  mnst  not  lire 
together  a»  a  Irihe),  they  working  ont  the  pntchase  money.  They 
ny  they  will  aU  eome  to  m«  [Colonel  Domfor^  was  acting  aa 
Colonial  Engineer  in  Natal  at  this  time,  and  oonld  employ  tfaem 
on  the  pnblio  works]  ;  and  they  are  right  too.  Th^  stood  to  their 
diief  like  men,  and  deserred  every  credit  for  it.  Hare  we  not 
exchanged '  loTe-tdiens  9 '  Are  not  Ikeir  dead  on  the  field  where 
B  2 
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Dabulamanzi  was  the  leader  of  the  host  there  who 
massacred  two  thousand  gallant  Englishmen,  refu- 
sing quarter  to  any." 

This  last  allegation  is  a  mistake,  though  not  an 
unnatural  one,  since  none  but  fugitives  escaped  that 
day  of  the  British  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
quarter  was  repeatedly  offered  towards  the  end  to 
the  gallant  remaining  few  who  held  the  famous 
"  neck "  to  the  death.  But  our  soldiers  did  not 
understand  the  Zulu  language,  or  knew  too  little  of 
the  cuetoms  of  the  savage  race  with  which  they  were 
contending  to  believe  in  the  offer.  The  case  of 
Grandier,*  the  white  prisoner  taken  at  Kambula, 
kindly  treated,  and  released  by  Cetshwayo,  afterwards 
proved  that  it  might  have  been  accepted,  but  no  one 
could  know  it  then. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  understand  how  we  can 
condemn  the  Zulus  for  giving  no  quarter,  since  in 
our  turn,  we  gave  them  none.  Notably  at  the 
battles  of  Ulundi  and  Kambula.f 

But  such  unworthy  sentiments  as  these  expressed 
by  the  Durban  paper  would  be  instantly  condemned 
by  all  right-minded  persons.  The  attack  upon  the 
camp  at  leandhlwana  was  made  without  Cetshwayo's 
orders  or  even  knowledge,  so  that,  personally,  he  was 


the^  fell,  kA  am  not  I  lialf  a  orippls  yet?  "  And  again  at  p.  101 
he  mites :-— "  They  come  to  ne  for  protection,  whioh  I  give  to  all 
who  aah.  Ton  see  tbeee  Zalns,  like  Afghans,  consider  that  wonnda 
given  and  noeiTed  are  loTe-tohens  betwetti  hrave  men,  and  that 
they  give  a  claim  to  help  if  te^tdxed — atmeBtddiei'sareedit  ia  tock" 

*  See  ToL  i.  pp.  63-4. 

t  Bee  ToL  i.  p.  168  in  notii. 
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not  responsible  for  it  at  all.  Nor  can  any  generoua 
person  blame  thc^e  on  the  Zulu  side  who  ipere 
responsible,  however  sadly  they  may  lament  the 
unhappy  issue.  Our  British  force  was,  alas !  an  army 
of  invasion ;  the  Zulu  generals  did  but  their  duty 
to  their  King  and  country ;  and  well  would  it  have 
been  for  England  had  her  general  done  the  same.* 

*  Lord  OhdmsforcL  This  gensnl  pluited  his  tmintranolied  camp 
(Isandhlwana)  in  an  indefennble  pontion,  neglected  to  reocomoitTe 
the  Borroiuiding  oonntiy,  and  marobed  away  &om  it  with  half  hia 
fbroe  on  the  morning  of  Jannaiy  22nd,  1879,  to  look  for  the  Znliu, 
nnaw&re  that  he  left  behind  him,  in  olo§e  pioiimity  to  the  oamp, 
an  army  of  20,000  of  them.  He  afterwards  laid  the  blame  of  the 
couaeqnent  anrpriie  and  deetmotion  of  the  oamp  upon  Ckdonel 
I>amford,  B.E.,  who  had  &llen  in  its  defenoe.  Lord  Ohelmsford 
did  this  on  the  gronnd  that  the  "  otdera  "  sent  to  Colonel  Dnmford 
early  the  same  day  were  to  oome  np  and  "  take  command"  of  the 
camp,  and  that,  tberefbre,  the  direotiona  whioh  he  (the  General) 
imagined  be  had  left  at  the  camp,  for  concentration  and  defence 
in  case  of  attack,  devolved  npcn,  and  had  been  disobeyed  1^ 
Colonel  Dnmfbrd.  From  pomtive  evidenoe  it  appears  that  no  Boch 
orders  were  given  by  the  General  or  left  at  the  oamp  at  all,  and  it 
ifl  more  than  donbtfal  whether,  nnder  the  oironmstanoes,  there  was 
any  possibility  of  carrying  such  orders  out,  had  they  been  given. 
The  General,  apparently,  left  the  camp  (without  intrenchments  or 
other  defences)  without  the  slightest  snspicion  of  a  possible  attack ; 
indeed  be  asked,  when  miles  away  &om  the  camp,  what  orders 
had  been  left  for  Colonel  Pnlleine,  the  officer  in  command. 

Bnt,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  now  known  that  Oolonel  Dnrif 
fi>rd  could  not  have  been  to  blame  in  any  sense,  rather  that  be  did 
hia  dafy  nobly  to  the  death,  and  deserved  all  the  honour  his  country 
could  have  shed  upon  bis  grave — honour  which  has  been  withheld 
from  him  to  screen  his  General.  Lord  Gbelmsford's  military 
■ecretary.  Colonel  Orealock,  has  sinoe  acknowledged  that  tio  order 
to  take  eomnand  of  Ote  camp  ua«  mer  tetd  to  Colonel  Dan^ord,  and 
it  would  aeem  that  the  latter  was  sent  for  to  ^n  the  OenertU 
wiA  hit  (nattBe)  cavalry  (in  accordance  with  previons  instmo- 
tiona,  2262,  p.  68)  fbr  the  battle  e^)eoted  beyond  Isandhlwana, 
and  that  he  wm  merely  paasing  throogh  the  nmp  there  on  his 
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Yet,  although  a  certain  number  of  people  in  Natal 
were  worked  up  to  take  the  erroneous  and  ignoble 
view  of  the  case  put  forward  by  the  writer  to  the 


way,  vh&a  the  &tal  Znln  assault  began.  The  aotnal  orders 
sent  to  Colonel  Dnmford  were  lost  with  him ;  and  the  one  pat 
fmrward  by  Lord  Chelmsford  at  the  time  is  now  disproved 
hj  the  very  man  who  wrote  it  Wben  the  battle-field  was 
searched  in  May  1879,  Colonel  Dumford's  remains  were  fonnd 
TUtdistnibed.  The  coat  he  had  worn  upon  the  day  of  his  death  was 
still  upon  him,  and  the  Zalns  had  taken  nothing  &om  the  pockets, 
as  was  plain  from  Qib  fact  that  a  pocket-knife  (a  treaenre  to  any 
Znln)  was  fbnnd  upon  him  as  well  as  other  trifles.  It  is  therefore 
certain  that  hie  papers— the  order  received  Uiat  morning,  after  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  probably  that  of  the  previous  day — ware 
still  npon  him  on  Slay  2lBt,  when  his  body  was  at  lost  disooTered 
by  members  of  the  reoonnoitring  force  under  General  Marshall. 
Bnt  these  papers  mysterionBly  yaniehed  npon  that  day,  after  being 
seen  by  at  least  one  person  present,  and  it  remains  to  be  proved 
who  took  poeseBsion  of  them,  and  by  whose  orders  the  sacrilegious 
deed  was  committed. 

At  the  time  they  were  stolen  it  hadnot  been  confessed  that  the 
'*<xAer,"  recorded  as  the  one  sent  to  Colonel  Dnmford,  and  on  the 
strength  of  which  his  conduct  had  been  officially  condemned,  was  a 
&brioation,  written  after  tiie  event,  to  suit  the  "  theory  of  blame  " 
which  had  been  invented  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  faulty 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  blameless  and  silent  dead. 

This  is  a  matter  which,  although  not  immediately  pertinent  to 
DUi  main  inqniry  as  to  tbe  rights  of  the  Zulu  question,  throws 
much  light  upon  the  ideas  of  hcnonr  held  by  some  of  the  principal 
actors  in  it  Colonel  Domford  lies  in  a  grave  honoured,  indeed, 
by  all  private  &iends,  and  by  all  others  who  realise  and  deplore 
the  deep  injustice  that  has  been  done  him,  but  neglected  and 
nnhonoured  by  the  nation  at  larga 

And  why  is  this?  Because  it  suited  his  Qeneral's  oonvenienoo 
to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  errors  npon  his  dead  subordinate,  who 
could  not  Bpeok  for  himself,  and  who,  being  a  Royal  Engineer,  was 
almost  solitary  in  the  land.  Therefore  Lord  Chelmsford  had  a  clear 
field.  His  military  secretary  writes  an  "order"  after  the  event, 
which  order  is  oonetrooted  to  suit  the  case  as  he  desired  to  make  it 
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Advertiser*  it  cannot  have  been  the  original  canae  of 
the  popnlar  hatred  of  Cetshwayo,  for  that  feeling  was 
as  mnch  in  vogue  towards  the  end  of  1878  as  it  ever 
has  been  since. 

Probably  not  one  in  twenty  Natalians  could  give 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  grounds  of  their  objection 
to  the  Zulu  King,  aud,  of  those  who  conld,  the 
majority  would  make  it  plain  that  their  ideas  upon 
the  subject  had  been  gathered  &om  the  statements  of 
the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  or  of  some  other  contri- 
bntoT  to  Blue  Books.  Briefly  the  said  objection  has 
been  an  imaginary  one,  and  most  of  those  who  have 
held  it  have  simply  followed,  like  sheep  through 
a  gap,  in  the  wake  of  a  few  noisy  and  interested 
leaders,  and  without  the  remotest  notion  of  their 
own  of  Cetshwayo's  merits  or  demerits,  or  of  how 
the  case  has  stood  for  and  against  him  from  the  first. 
A  striking  proof  of  this  assertion  may  be  gathered 
irom  a  perusal  of  the  protests  sent  in  from  different 
parts  of  Natal,  in  1882,  against  the  Zulu  King's  re- 


appear ;  the  battle-field  is  left  nntoached,  even  jealonaly  guarded 
bom  exuDinatioii,  bo  that  the  actual  order  sent  w«  not  discovered 
incouTonientl; ;  one  confidential  officer  appears  to  have  searched  for 
it,  and  another  to  have  fonnd  and  Bocreted  it.  And,  to  orown  all, 
the  anthoritieB  have  refused  to  inrestigate  the  case. 

Bo  Lord  Cbelmafbid  remains,  pitied  and  even  hononred,  the 
■apposed  viclim  of  nnhapp;  oiicmnstanceB  and  a  disobedient 
enbordinate,  vhile  thai  falsely  accused  officer  haa  died  the  death 
whiob  he  vonld  have  met  twenty  times  orer  rather  than  commit 
the  fanlt  falsely  impnted  to  him,  and  so  incur  the  blame  which 
England,  in  whose  serrioe  he  llred  aud  died,  still  allows  to  rest 
upon  his  name. 

*  Or  Meretuy. 
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turn.  The  first  of  such  protests  came,  naturally,  from 
John  Dunn,  who  cotiIcI  not  expect  that  even  Cetsh- 
wayo's  magnanimity  would  overlook  the  treacher- 
ous and  ungrateful  part  which  he,  Dunn,  had  played 
dunng  the  Zulu  war.  In  this,  as  we  are  aware, 
Dunn  was  mistaken.  Cetshwayo  was  quite  capable 
of  showing  indulgence  towards  faults  committed  in  a 
time  of  general  excitement,  and,  possibly,  partly  under 
the  influence  of  fear.*  Dunn  had  deserted  him  in 
his  hour  of  need,  and  had  even  assisted  his  enemies 
to  capture  him,  but  the  King  was  just  enough  to 
remember  that  the  man  was  of  the  same  race  with 
the  invaders  of  the  land,  and  kind-hearted  enough  to 
suppose  that  he  had  acted  under  compulsion.  If 
Dunn  had,  after  the  tmr  icas  over,  kept  in  mind 
the  interests  of  one  who  had  been  his  benefactor 
for  many  years,  and  had  tried  then  to  do  him 
a  good  turn,  CJetshwayo  would  readily  have  for- 
given him,  and,  as  it  was,  he  preserved  a  kindly 
recollection  of  him  until  it  became  evident  that  the 
man  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much,  had,  purely 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  selflsh  interest,  become  a 
most  determined  and  unscrupulous  foe.  Dunn's 
protest  [3466,  p.  1]  written  to  Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley 
in  February  1882,  did  not  receive  much  attention: 
those  who  make  use  of  and  reward  traitors  seldom 
having  much  opinion  of  their  tools  afterwards.    Sir 

■  Dunn  nys  himBel^  "  It  woa  only  by  hard  peraouioii,  uid  not 
being  allowed  to  remain  ueatral  ....  and  at  Lord  Chfllmsford'a 
eameet  eutreatf,  that  I  Donsented  to  join  him." — Natal  Mercury, 
Hanh  Srd,  18S3. 
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Garnet  Wolseley,  indeed,  forwarded  it  to  the  Colonial 
Office  [^fid.],  inclosed  in  a  similar  protest  irom  him- 
selfi  bat  that  was  to  be  expected,  since  the  threatened 
Zulu  settlement  was  his  own  latest  handiwork.  He 
writes  as  follows : — "  I  wish  to  place  on  record  my 
strong  conviction  that  the  return  of  Getshwayo  to 
Znluland  would  be  fraught  with  considerable  danger 
to  Natal,  and  would  give  rise  to  serious  trouble  and 
bloodshed  in  Zululand  itself."  Events  have  not 
justified  his  opinion,  and  his  own  "  settlement " 
having  brought  about  more  bloodshed  in  four  years 
than  all  that  took  place  during  the  whole  of  Cetah- 
wayo's  reign,  the  perpetuation  of  that  bloodshed 
has  followed  distinctly  and  undeniably — not  from 
the  restoration  of  the  Zulu  King,  but  from  the 
intervention  of  European  marauders  and  the  foolish 
and  inhuman  manner  in  which  his  hands  were  tied, 
and  his  power  and  influence  neutralised,  by  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  and  the  Natal  Government.  In  fact  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  Cetsktra^o  never  teas  restored, 
as  the  ensuing  pages  of  this  volume  will  make  plain, 
and  that  to  that  fact  is  due  all  the  disorder  which  has 
taken  place  since  he  was  brought  back  to  Zululand, 
but  not  restored  to  his  kingship,  in  1883. 

As  to  the  "  considerable  danger  to  Natal,"  which 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  others  predicted,  not  even 
the  most  timorous  alarmists  in  the  colony  suggested 
the  necessity  of  making  the  smallest  movement  in  the 
direction  of  defensive  precautions  when  Cetshwayo's 
return  was  announced  as  about  to  take  place  [ibid.']. 
The  concluding  objection   made   by  Sir  Garnet 
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Wolseley  to  the  Zula  King's  restoratioD  was  that  it 
would  be  in  direct  contravention  of  the  guarantee 
given  by  himself  that  "under  no  circumstances 
should  Cetshwayo  be  ever  allowed  to  settle  again 
in  that  country  " ;  and  he  asserts  that,  withoat  such 
guarantee,  none  of  the  thirteen  kinglets  would  have 
accepted  the  position  of  chief.  As  eight  out  of  the 
eleven  Zulus  amongst  the  thirteen  kinglets  joined  in 
the  petitions  for  Oetshwayo's  restoration,*  Sir  Garnet 
"Wolseley  made  a  mistake  in  this  latter  assertion.  ■  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  by  this  time  he  and  other  im- 
portant personages  have  also  learnt  that  England 
will  not  he  committed  to  a  series  of  unjust  actions 
by  a  few  rash  unauthorised  words  spoken  by  one  of 
her  servants,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
she  can  any  longer  be  forced  into  courses  of  which 
she  disapproves  for  the  sake  of  keeping  promises 
made  in  her  name  without  Iter  permission.  That  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  had  said  that  Cetehwayo  should 
never  return  was  actually  quoted  in  Natal  as  a  sufE- 
cient  reason  for  refusing  justice  to  the  latter,  whatever 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

As  an  instance  of  the  different  light  in  which 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  regards  the  respect  to  be  paid  to 
his  own  word  and  that  due  to  the  promises  of  other 
officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  arniy,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  observe  the  arbitrary  and 
inconsiderate  fashion  in  which  he  set  aside  the 
decision  of  Colonel  Dumford  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Zulu  Boxmdary  question,  and  drew  a  line  of  his  own 

'  Sea  rol.  i.  for  proofs  of  this  bI 
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ctoosing  (on  the  map,  apparently,  for  he  knew  very 
little  of  the  coantry),  and  quite  independently  of 
the  rights  of  the  case,  or  of  anything  except  what 
he  thought  "a  long  way  a  better  frontier"  [2482, 
p.  258].  The  decision  which  he  thus  arbitrarily  set 
aside  had  been  made  by  officers  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  after  thorough  sifting  of  the  evidence 
in  the  matter,  and  the  "  award  "  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered, and  formally  delivered  to  the  Zulus,  in 
England's  name,  and  with  her  sanction.  Yet  the 
very  man  who  thought  so  lightly  of  his  country's 
honour,  and  of  the  "guarantee"  given  with  her 
permission  by  other  officers,  that,  on  his  own  and 
sole  authority  he  swept  the  whole  aside,  and  gave  the 
land  awarded  to  the  Zulus  back  to  the  encroaching 
Boers,  considered  it  an  injury  to  himself  that  when 
be  had  far  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  power  by 
asserting  that  England  would  never  do  so  and  so,  she 
found  herself  obliged  to  disregard  his  unauthorised 
statement,  and  to  remind  him  by  act,  if  not  by 
word,  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  not,  after  all,  the 
despotic  ruler  of  Great  Britain. 

A  curious  proof  of  the  hasty  carelessness  with 
which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  cast  aside  the  con- 
scientious and  able  work  of  the  Zulu  Border  Com- 
missioners of  1878  is  to  be  found  in  the  despatch 
which  has  just  been  quoted  [No.  87,  2482]. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  readers  who  have  studied 
the  subject  of  the  Zulu  War,  that  when  the  decision 
of  the  Border  Commissioners  was  given  in  favour  of 
the  Zulus,   Sir  Bartle  Frere — who  bad  previously 
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entirely  approved  of  the  said  commission,  palpably 
under  the  impression  that  it  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  made  to  turn  against  the  Zulus,  and  so 
help  to  bring  about  the  war  which  it  waa  his  policy 
to  declare — wae  grievously  disappointed,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  reverse  the  decision,  but  failed  to  do  so, 
chiefly  through  the  determination  of  Colonel  Durn- 
ford,  R.B.,  that  justice  should  be  done.*  Sir  Theo- 
philns  Shepstone — who  had  anticipated  the  probable 
results  of  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  Border 
qnestion  too  clearly  to  desire,  on  behalf  of  his  then 
proteges  the  Boers,  that  it  should  take  place — objected 
to  the  proposed  arbitration  throughout,  and,  in  the 
end,  consented  to  it  most  reluctantly.  In  one  of  hia 
despatches,  while  the  subject  was  pending,  he  writes 
as  follows,  Febmaiy  5th,  1878  [2079,  p.  137]:— 

"  At  preseut  tbe  belt  of  conntrf  [which  Sir  H.  Bnlvrer  proposed 
ehonld  be  treated  as  nentral  daring  the  inquiry]  ie  ooonpied  solely 
by  ZnloB  ;  the  whole  of  it  has  been  apportioned  in  farms  to  Trans- 
vaal BnbjectB,  buthat  iiot  been  occupied  by  them  [anthor'a  italics]  ; 
and  it  conipriaes,  in  tact,  tbe  vhole  of  the  land  that  has  hitherto 
been  looked  apou  as  dlspated  territory." 

Yet,  three  days  later,  February  8th  \U>id.,  pp.  138, 
139],  he  writes  of  "the  existence  of  a  deep  feeling  of 
distrust "  on  the  part  of  the  Boers,  in  regard  to  the 
course  which  this  Government  has  .  .  .  consented  to 
adopt  [i.  e.  arbitration],  and  continues  thus : — 

"  This  is  soaroely  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  ia  remembered  that 
these  men  are  eompelled  to  ooonpy  with  their  fiuoilies  fortified 
camps  [N3. — ^They  did  so  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  directions,  in 
anticipation  of  a  British  inTadon  of  Znlnland — 2100,  p.  66], 
while  tlieir  fuxas  in  the  neighbourhood  are  being  ooonpied  by 


'  A  Soldier's  Life  and  Work  in  BouUi  A&ica,'  p.  194. 
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ZalnB,  while  tbeir  crops  are  being  reaped  and  theii  onltivated 
lands  ore  being  tilled  b;  Znlua,  and  while  tlie  timber  of  their 
honBes  ia  being  ased  as  Znla  firewood." 

Had  this  actually  been  the  case,  it  would  only 
have  heen  the  natural  result  of  the  "  farms  "  having 
been  occupied,  the  crops  sown,  the  fields  cultivated, 
the  bouses  built  by  the  Boers  on  land  which  belonged, 
not  to  them,  but  to  the  Zulus,  but  the  discrepancy 
between  Sir  T.  Sbepstone's  statements  on  the  5th 
and  8th  of  February,  1878,  were  too  glaring  to 
escape  detection. 

At  this  time,  1878,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Natal,  was  doing  his  best  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  war,  and  his  despatches,  in  reply  to 
or  in  comment  upon  those  of  Sir  B.  Frere  and  Sir  T. 
Shepstone,  display  considerable  acuteness,  and  expose 
the  intrigues  by  which  the  war  was  brought  about  as 
firmly  and  thoroughly  as  could  be  desired.  On  the 
point  above  mentioned  he  silences  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
out  of  his  own  mouth,  writing  thus  [2144,  p.  19 1]  : — 

<*  I  do  not  qnite  understand  what  &rnis  and  cnltirated  lands  are 
r^Btred  to ;  because  in  a  previons  despatch — No.  7  of  Febroar;  5tli 
— yom  Excellency,  in  referring  to  the  dispated  territory,  states,  as 
I  nodentand,  that  it  'm  ol  present  oeatpied  toldy  by  the  Ztdtu,' 
and  that, '  although  the  whole  of  it  has  been  apportioned  in  fiurms 
to  TrausTaal  snbjeots,  it  Juu  not  been  occupied  by  them.' " 

This  would  seem  conclusive  enough,  yet  eighteen 
months  later,  Sir  Glarnet  Wolseley,  laying  down  the 
law  on  tJie  subject  of  which  he  knew  so  little, 
writes : — "  I  have  also  to  remark  that  many  farms 
which  bad  been  for  more  than  ten  years  actually 
occupied  by  Butch  families  were  made  over  to  the 
Zulu  King  as  part  of  his  dominions  "  [2483,  p.  258], 
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It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  had  merely  cast  his  eye  over  a  few  of  the 
papers  in  which  Sir  T.  Shepstone  and  others  stated 
the  Boer  claims,  and  had  studied  the  subject  so  little, 
that  he  was  quite  unaware  that  the  ground  (essen- 
tially worthless  in  point  of  principle  as  it  was  in  any 
case)  on  which  he  elected  to  take  his  stand,  bad  long 
since  been  cut  from  beneath  his  feet.  However,  the 
pretence  of  it  which  remained  seemed  to  answer  his 
purposes  as  well  as  more  substantial  facts  would  have 
done,  for,  on  September  3rd,  1879,  he  wrote  the 
statement  given  above,  and  acted  upon  it,  reversing 
the  award  of  the  Border  Commissioners. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  the 
boundary  line  which  Sir  CJamet  Wolseley  fixed  as 
(me  of  his  oum  choosing.  He  knew  too  little  of  the 
country  and  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  to  choose  a  line 
himself.  Rather,  it  may  easily  be  gathered,  that  the 
line  be  fixed  was  that  long  since  chosen  and  desired 
by  the  knot  of  politicians  who  brought  about  the  Zulu 
War,  who  looked  to  what  they  deemed  expediency 
rather  than  to  strict  justice,  and  whose  whole  calcu- 
lations had  been  upset  by  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission in  favour  of  the  Zulus. 

Colonel  Dumford  (and  his  colleagues  who  have 
lost  their  claim  to  credit  for  the  action  which  neither 
of  them  has  lifted  a  voice  in  public  to  defend  since 
the  death  of  the  one  amongst  them  who  Would  have 
protested  to  the  utmost  against  such  injustice),  having 
carefully  sifted  all  producible  evidence,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Zulus,  giving  them  as  a  boundary  "  the 
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line  offered  by  Cetshtcayo  "  [2222,  p.  84],  and  com- 
mending the  "  self-restraint  and  moderation,  of  the 
Zulus  in  reference  to  the  much  vexed  boundary 
qaestion"  [2220,  p.  38].  But  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
substituted  the  precise  reverse  of  this  decision,  namely, 
the  line  required  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  &c.,  and  says 
that  it  "  will  not,  of  course,  satisfy  all  claims  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  to  land  [probably  not,  since  those 
claims  are  of  perennial  growth],  some  of  which  pos- 
sibly rest  on  good  grounds  [the  Border  Commission 
had  decided  that  they  rested  on  no  grounds  whatever ; 
the  proofs  they  give  [2220  and  2222]  are  simple  and 
conclusive,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  could  have  no 
secret  evidence  to  the  contrary],  but  it  will  include  in 
the  Transvaal  territory  most  of  the  farms  that  had 
been  longest  in  occupation  by  the  Dutch  farmers  on 
the  long-disputed  frontier."  That  is  to  say,  the  land 
which  had  been  "  apportioned  in  farms  to  Transvaal 
subjects  [by  the  Transvaal  Government,  in  a  coontry 
which  did  not  belong  to  them],  but  has  not  been 
occupied  by  them." 

It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  decision  would  not  have  been  considerably 
altered  could  he  have  taken  a  peep  into  the  future, 
and  have  dificemed  that  in  two  years'  time  the  Trans- 
vaal would  have  passed  from  British  hands,  and  with 
it  the  piece  of  Znluland  with  which  he  had  presented 
it  while  it  was  under  England's  rule.  But  at  the 
time  he  fixed  bis  line,  the  main  object  of  British 
politicians  in  South  Africa  was  to  pacify  the  Boers, 
and  probably  it  was  thought  that  if  anything  could 
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have  reconciled  them  to  the  lose  of  their  somewhat 
misused  indepeDdence,  it  would  be  the  cession  of  the 
territory  of  which  they  had  been  trying  to  take  pos- 
session for  so  many  years. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
snpinenees  on  this  occasion  ?  He  had  thoroughly 
supported  the  Commissioners  in  their  report,  had 
boldly  withstood  both  Sir  B.  Frere  and  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone  in  their  attacks  upon  it,  yet  on  the  first  sound 
of  the  general's  trumpet  he  lays  down  his  arms, 
ceases  to  have  an  opiniou  of  his  own,  and  meekly 
holds  his  peace  when  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — im- 
mediately after  the  statement  above  quoted,  which 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  had  himself  thoroughly  disproved  on 
a  previous  occasion — writes,  "Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
agrees  with  me,  &c."  [2482,  p.  258]. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  protests 
and  petitions  concerning  Getshwayo.  As  early  as 
October  1881,  the  Boer  Government  of  the  Trans- 
vaal requested  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  [32i7,  p.  T]  to 
send  a  telegram  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  on  their 
behalf,  "soliciting  Cetshwayo's  release  and  restora- 
tion, as  an  act  of  justice,  and  to  prevent  bloodshed." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
investigate  the  disputed  question  of  what  feelings  or 
motives  may  have  induced  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment to  make  this  appeal.  The  only  point  which  (in 
the  present  work)  it  concerns  us  to  notice  is  that, 
had  there  been  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  oft  asserted 
"  dangerous  "  disposition  of  Cetshwayo  towards  the 
European    colonies    of    South    Africa,   his   aooient 
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enemies  tbe  Boera  would  have  been  the  very  last 
to  desire  hie  restoration  to  power.  They  were  the 
odIj  European  race  which  had  had  any  quarrel  with 
the  Zulus  before  tbe  British  invasion  of  Zululand  in 
1879,  and  had  certainly  earned  the  ill-will  and  sus- 
picion of  the  Zulu  King  and  people  by  a  long  series  of 
unscrupulous  encroachments  and  frequent  outrages. 

Cetsbwayo  himself  never  concealed  his  dislike  for 
the  Boers,*  although  he  never  would  have  begun  hos- 
tilities against  them,  as  he  never  did  through  fifteen 
years  of  aggression  and  misconduct  on  their  part. 

Again,  on  August  8tli,  1882,  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son transmits  another  request  from  the  Transvaal 
Government  to  the  same  effect,  urging  the  restora- 
tion of  Cetsbwayo  for  tbe  sake  of  peace  and  quiet  on 
their  own  eastern  border,  and  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  "  as  speedily  ae  possible"  [3466,  p.  78].* 

■  [1961],  [1748],  [2000],  and  other  Blue  Books. 

j'  Since  the  policy  of  the  Trangvaal  GoTornmetit,  in.  enoouraging 
Boer  aggressions  (still  eontinnod  in  1884)  npon  Znlnland,  and  the 
miscondnct  of  the  frontier  Boen,  was  nndoubtedly  the  Jtrst  cause 
of  oar  inTBsion  and  destruction  of  Zalulnnd,  it  is  difBcult  to  credit 
the  good  feeling  now  expressed  for  the  first  time  towarda  Cetshnayo 
hj  that  conntrjr  and  people,  and  it  is  not  sarprising  that  many 
Fhonld  look  upon  this  sudden  change  of  front  as  rather  intended 
to  annoy  England  than  to  benefit  the  Zulus.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Dr.  Jorriscn  and  a  few  others  were  sincere 
in  their  intentions,  and  nliether  the  Boer  Government  and  people 
generally  were  honest  in  their  expressions  of  kindness  towards 
Cetshwayo  or  nut  signifies  nothing  to  the  point  under  considera- 
tion. Had  the  Transvaal  bad  any  real  grounds  for  the  evil  words 
spoken  again  and  again  in  her  name  ngniuBt  the  Zulu  King,  she 
never  wonld  have  petitioned  for  his  return,  oven  to  eiasperate 
England,  and  the  mere  fact  of  her  having  done  so  sweeps  away  at 
a  blow  all  tie  plausible  pretests  put  forward  by  her  E^ubjects,  and 
on  hor  behalf  in  favour  of  the  Zulu  war. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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On  the  same  day  Sir  H.  Bulwer  sends  the  following 
telegram  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  [3466,  p.  77]  :— 

"  8th.  Major  of  Dnrbui  reqneate  tbat  the  following  regolntioa 
passed  at  pnblio  meeting  on  6th  be  transmitted  to  ;onr  Lord- 
ship: — 

"  '  That  this  meeting  hereby  records  its  solemn  protest  against 
the  reatontion  of  Cetehwayo  to  Znlnland,  feeling  assured  that 
sneh  a  step  wotild  be  &aDght  with  imminent  peril  and  disastrous 
eonseqnenoeB  to  this  Colony,  and  vonld  weaken  the  aathority  of 
Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  amongst  the  native  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  and  it  (i.  e.  the  meeting)  pledges  oontinned  resistance  to  the 
return  of  the  ex-king.' " 

Durban  had,  from  the  first,  been  the  stronghold  of 
opposition  to  the  Zulu  King,  and  Zulu  freedom, 
partly  because  it  is  furthest  and  safest  from  injury  in 
case  of  a  Zulu  attack,  partly  because  it  had  long  been 
to  a  great  extent,  represented  by  a  newspaper,  whose 
editor — whether  through  constitutional  timidity,  or 
negropbobia,  or  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interests  as  a 
leader  of  the  worst,  and  therefore  most  violent 
feelings  of  a  half-educated  public — has  always  stood 
out  prominently  in  favour  of  every  turn  of  policy 
which  promised  to  do  the  most  towards  reducing  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  to  the  con- 
dition, practically,  of  slaves. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  forwarded  the  Durban  protest 
of  August  5th,  and  sent  with  it  extracts  from  the  two 
Durban  newspapers  about  the  meeting  at  which  it 
had  been  made. 

One,  from  the  Natal  Mercwy,  Cetsbwayo's  constant 
and  bitter  opponent,  is  simply  an  expression  of 
opinions  from  its  own  point  of  view  [3466,  p.  130]  :— 
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"  The  open-ftir  meeting  on  Satnrd&j,"  baj9  tho  Mercury,  "  was  an 
onqoalified  demoiutration  of  public  opinion  adverse  to  GetBhwayo's 
teetoration,  and  yet  not  qnite  nnqnalified,  for  there  was  jnet  Bnf- 
£oient  opposition  to  emphasise  the  force  and  fulness  of  tise  pre- 
vailing sentiment."  And  again, "  So  far  as  the  meeting  is  concerned, 
therefore,  the  result  is  this :  That  a  formally  convened  assembli^ 
of  several  hundred  townspeople  decided  not  only  to  protest  i^ainst 
Cetehwayo'a  restoration,  but  pledged  themselves  to  ofier  continued 
leeistance  to  his  return.  .  .  .  The  '  premier  constituency '  of  this 
Colony  was  asked  to  declare  itself  upon  this  question,  and  the 
response  has  been  one  which  no  home  ministry  cas  lightly  dis- 
regard or  override.  Durban  at  any  rate  does  not  want  to  see 
Cetsbwayo  restored,  and  will  do  its  best  to  prevent  his  getting 
back  to  Zulnland." 

This  is  decided  language,  but,  perhaps,  it  rather 
loses  its  force  on  comparing  the  Mercury's  **  several 
hundred  townspeople,"  with  an  item  from  the  census 
for  1882,  from  which  we  learn  that,  in  that  year,  the 
white  population  of  the  Borough  of  Durban  numbered 
7774  [ibid.,  p.  131]. 

The  second  extract  given  in  the  Blue  Book  is  taken 
from  the  Mercantile  Advertiser,  and  is  a  more  careful 
report  of  what  occurred  at  the  meeting.  It  runs  as 
follows  [3466,  p.  131]  :~ 

Natal  MereanUU  Adverliter,  August  8th,  1882  : — "  The  open-sir 
meeting  held  last  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
agarnst  the  retnm  of  Oetahwayo  to  Znlnland  at  one  time  appeared 
likely  to  become  a  complete  failure.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  and  when  Ur.  Robinson  rose  to  propose  the  protest,  there 
eonid  not  have  been  more  than  between  IfiO  and  200  people  present. 
There  was  na  ngn  whatever  of  enthnsiaam,  the  meeting  opening 
very  flat  indeed.  Even  Mi.  Robinson  failed  to  mise  a  cheer  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  speech,  though  the  great  bnlk  of  those  present 
were  undoubtedly  lus  persoaal  supporters.  It  seemed  to  be  taken 
fi>r  granted  that  the  protest  he  had  to  propose  wonld  be  passed 
without  opposition,  and  as  a  matter  of  course.     But  presently  it 
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got  irhispered  abont  that  &n  amendment  was  to  be  proposed,  and 
this  whisper  awakened  an  interest  that  had  prenonsly  been  lack- 
ing. When  Mr.  Escombs  made  hie  nppearance,  and  it  became 
known  that  he  was  to  move  the  amendment  this  int^rost  increased, 
and  as  the  ordinary  Saturday  sales  conoladod,  the  people  left  them 
and  came  over  to  the  meeting.  Thus  the  aambers  of  those  present 
were,  towards  the  end,  considerably  increased,  tbongb  Etill  there 
was  a  oonspicnons  absence  of  Tery  many  of  onr  loading  townsmen. 
Comparatively  few  of  these  were,  in  fact,  present,  even  some  of 
those  who  bad  signed  the  reqaintiau  to  the  Mayor  asking  him  to 
call  the  meeting,  not  pntting  in  an  appearance.  The  platform  was 
oconpied  only  by  the  two  Members  for  the  Borongb,  the  Messieurs 
Escombe  and  Hartley,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Mayor,  and  ex-Mayor, 
and  the  Town  Clerk.  The  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Kobinsou 
and  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  r^soombe,  together  wiOi  Mr. 
Finson's  revolutionary  motion,  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  meet- 
ing published  yesterday,  so  that  our  readers  have  already  been  able 
to  form  their  own  opinion  npon  them.  Mr.  Bubinson  did  not  sup- 
port his  resolution  by  any  arguments.  In  fact  he  stated  at  the 
opening  of  hie  address  that  the  meeting  was  not  a  meetiug  for 
argument.  It  was  called  simply  in  order  to  make  a  protest,  and 
Mr.  Escombe  was  perfectly  right  when  he  pointed  out  that  the 
bulk  of  those  present  had  come  there  for  that  set  purpose,  that  is 
to  make  a  protest.  Mr.  Escombe  evidently  did  not  expect  to  get 
any  support  for  his  amendment.  When  he  rose  to  speak,  the  t.tctica 
adopted  by  Mr.  Robinson's  supporters  at  the  late  election  were  re- 
peated. Mr.  Escombe  was  interrupted  at  every  sentence ;  a  few  of 
Mr.  BobiDSon's  friends  making  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  open 
manner  in  which  they  kept  up  the  interruption.  They  did  not 
gain  much  by  this  line  of  conduct  at  the  late  election,  aud  they 
gained  nothing  more  by  it  on  Saturday  than  to  disgust  those  who 
had  gone  to  the  meeting  prepared  to  listen  quietly  to  what  had  to 
bo  said  on  the  one  aide  or  the  other.  Of  course  they  corned  their 
protest,  and  it  was  quite  right  that  they  shonld  do  so.  They 
were  there  for  the  purpose,  and  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  pro- 
test. But  Mr.  Escombe  also  gained  his  point,  which  was  to  show 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Borongh  on  the  subject 
in  relation  to  which  the  meeting  was  colled,  and  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  he '  could,  misleading  telegrams  in  reference  to  the  meeting 
being  sent  to  England.  Onr  own  opinion  of  the  meeting  is  that 
it  will  not  have  much  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  question 
at  issue.     It  was  not  a  meeting  of  a  kind  calculated  to  create  an 
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efibct  It  was  too  noisj,  and  the  spirit  of  iutoleronce  of  opposition 
vas  too  mtich  maiiifosted  hj  those  who  wont  there  to  support  the 
protest.  The  referouoes  mode  to  Eugland,  both  in  some  of  the 
speechesmade  and  in  the  interrnptions  of  the  hearers,  were  ench  as 
loyal  Euglishmen  should  never  have  tittered.  They  were  not  only 
dielojal  and  discreditable  to  Eoglishmen,  but  were  lowering  to 
the  character  and  prestige  of  the  people  of  that  nation.  Had  they 
come  &om  the  mouths  of  avowed  Fenians  they  could  not  have 
been  more  anti-English  or  seditious.  '  What  is  England's 
guarantee  worth  ? '  '  How  can  we  trust  England  t '  were  the 
common  exclamations  made  by  the  crowd.  Derisive  langht^ 
greeted  every  reference  to  the  honour  or  the  good  faith  of  Eng- 
land, and  if  there  were  any  foreigners  present  they  must  have  been 
profunndlj  impressed  with  the  strange  exhibition  of  disrespect  for 
their  own  nation  and  Government  made  by  the  British  colonista 
assembled.  Could  a  faithful  report  of  the  meeting  reach  England 
it  woald  destroy  any  little  effect  the  passing  of  the  protest  might 
otherwise  have,  becanso  no  one  could  attach  any  importance  to  a 
gathering  where  sb  partisan  and  ono-sided  a  feeling  was  exhibited. 
It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the  meeting  was  of  that  kind.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  fairer  hearing  was  not  given  to  the  speakers  who 
were  opposed  to  the  protest.  They  had  a  right  to  sach  a  hearing, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  hoot  them  down,  or 
by  interrnpting  them  because  what  they  said  was  not  palatable  to 
the  majority  of  those  present.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  however, 
was  BO  far  gained  that  the  protesting  resolution  was  passed,  and 
it  remains  now  to  be  seen  what  will  follow.  A  poll  of  the  borough 
was  demanded  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment ;  bnt  the  Mayor, 
instead  of  at  once  granting  it,  said  he  would  take  time  to  consider.* 
We  do  not  suppose  it  will  matter  much  whether  the  poll  takes 
place  or  not,  but  we  repeat  that  it  would  have  greatly  added  to 
the  effect  of  the  meeting,  and  more  fovourably  impressed  those 
who  went  there  as  spectators,  had  a  more  tolerant  disposition 
been  manifested  by  the  supporters  of  the  mover  of  the  protesting 
resolntioD.     Nothing,  in  the  mid,  is  ever  gained  by  intolerance." 

Prom  this  account  it  would  seem  that  the  Mercury 
asBomesmore  in  its  last  sentence,  "Durban  at  any 
rate  does  not  want  to  see  Cetshwayo  back,  &c.,"  than 

*  The  Mayor  was,  perhaps,  wise  frtan  his  pcnnt  of  view. 
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it  had  grounds  for,  and  that  even  Durban  public 
opinion  was  by  no  means  unanimous.' 

Again,  on  August  16th  [ibid.,  p.  133],  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  forwarded  a  memorial  from  the  people  of 

*  The  editor  of  the  NattJ,  Mercury  hu  always  arrogated  to 
hJMBelf  the  right  of  representing  the  general  opinion  of  the  Natal 
oolouiBta,  yet  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  Legislative  Oonncil  in  1882, 
when  this  question  of  Cetsbwayo's  return  had  been  made,  as  it 
were,  the  watchword  of  his  party.  His  right  to  figure  as  the 
repreBentadve  of  colonial  feeling  had  prenonsly  been  dispnted  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  A  letter  from  the  present  writer,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  September  6th,  1881,  contains  the 
foUowing  paragraph: — 

"Mr.  Bobinson  strikes  the  iavoorite  key-note  of  that  portion  of 
the  colonists  whom  be  represents  when  he  recommends  that  a  hnt- 
taz  Bboold  be  imposed  on  the  Znln  people  to  satisfy  their '  eager 
craving  ....  to  pay  tribute,'  of  which  nnnatural  appetite  no 
one,  I  think,  ever  heard  before,  unless  it  is  a  new  version  of  their 
earnest  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  ransom  their  King.  A  certain 
part  of  die  colonial  oommimity  cannot  endnre  the  notion  of  a  black 
man  who  is  not  obliged  to  pay  bnt>tai  to  the  whites,  and  before 
the  Zulu  war  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  upon  the  free  Zulu 
people  was  one  of  the  special  advantages  counted  upon  by  colonial 
'  Jingoes.'  But  if  Mr.  Bobinson  really  believes  that  he  represents 
oolonial  feeling  and  opinion  on  the  subject  <tf  the  Zulu  King  and 
the  futnie  settlement  of  Znluland,  he  will  find,  on  bis  return  to 
Natal,  that  he  has  slipped  behind  his  age.  When  one  of  the  most 
influential  oolonial  journals  can  express  itself  as  strongly  on  behalf 
of  Oetshwayo  as  did  the  Nattd  Witaeu  of  the  2Srd  of  July— 
speaking  of  such  restoration  as  the  victory  [to  be]  of  '  truth  and 
right ' — it  is  time  for  the  editor  of  the  Natal  Mercury  to  leave 
off  informing  the  British  public  that  he  represents  colonial 
feeling." 

Without  supposing  that  Mr.  Bobinson's  electional  defeat  a  year 
later  was  caused  by  his  Zulu  policy,  or  proved  any  partionlar  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  electors  to  support  the  Zulu  King's  cause,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  if  their  feeling  on  this  point  had  be^  as  strong 
and  unanimous  aa  be  makes  out,  they  would  not  have  rejected  as  a 
l^slator  the  man  who  had  been,  throughout,  Cetsbwayo's  most 
persistent  opponent 
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Newcastle  to  the  effect  that,  in  their  opinion,  "the 
past  history  of  Cetshwayo  affords  no  guarantee  of 
future  peaceable  government  by  him,  that  any 
pledges  given  by  him  in  this  respect  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  and  that  bis  return  to  Zululand  will  he 
detrimental  to  the  peace  of  this  colony,  and  the 
adjoining  states.  We  feel  assured,"  they  continue, 
**  that  such  return  must  lead  to  the  organisation  of  a 
Zulu  army  which  would,  as  before,  be  a  standing 
menace  to  this  colony,  the  popalation  of  which  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  such  a  force."  In 
conclusion  they  "therefore  respectfully  beg  that 
T.  E.  will  be  pleased  to  convey "  these  their  views 
to  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Colonies,  &c." 

This  protest,  coming  from  people  so  much  nearer 
to  poaeihle  danger  from  the  Zulus,  is  proportionately 
more  temperate  in  its  fonn,  and  although  distinctly 
expressing  the  opinions  of  those  who  sign  it,  it  bases 
its  objections  to  the  Zulu  King  upon  his  "past 
history."  This  circumstance,  and  the  prophecy  that 
Cetshwayo's  return  would  lead  to  the  organisation 
of  a  Zulu  army  which  would  be  a  "  standing  menace" 
to  the  colony  as  before,  at  least  leaves  others  to  jadge 
of  the  said  "past  history"  for  themselves,  and  to 
form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
supposed  '*  standing  menace  "  to  Natal. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  curious  feet  that  from  Greytown, 
the  place,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  in  Natal 
which  would  be  exposed  to  danger  in  the  event  of  a 
Zulu  attack  upon  Natal,  no  protest  against  Oetsh- 
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wayo  could  be  obtained  at  all,  and  a  correspondent, 
writing  from  Natal  [Daily  News,  September  3rd, 
1882],  says,  "  Yon  will  see  that  the  public  meetings 
against  Cetsbwayo's  return  cannot  be  considered 
encceseful,  and  that  people  really  seem  to  be  making 
up  their  minds  to  it.  Of  course,  the  Jingoes  have 
met  together  at  different  places,  and  resolved  and 
protested,  but  at  Greytown  they  stopped  their  own 
meeting  lest  it  should  bless  Cetshwayo  altogether ;" 
and  the  editor  adds,  "  It  appears  that  the  projected 
meeting  was  not  held  at  Greytown  because  the  groups 
of  Dutch  farmers  and  others  who  had  assenibled 
outside  the  hall  gave  emphatic  expression  to  their 
'  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  restore  the  ex-king." 

On  August  26th,  1882,  Dunn  sent  another  protest 
to  Lord  Kimberley  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he 
kindly  offers  to  instruct  the  Home  Government  on 
the  subject  of  Sritish  prestige  in  South  Africa  [3466, 
p.  154],  and  predicts  that  blooifebed  will  follow 
Cetsbwayo's  return,  enforcing  his  meaning  by  the 
remark  that  *'  ytjur  Lordship  can  hardly  expect  us  to 
relinquish  our  claims." 

The  Natal  Mercury  of  December  20th,  1881,  says, 
"  He  (Dunn)  affirmed  emphatically  that,  so  far  as 
he  and  his  people  were  concerned,  Cetshwayo  should 
not  come  into  Zululand  across  the  Tugela,  and  that, 
having  possession  of  the  country,  he  meant  to  stick 
to  it,"  and  the  editor  of  that  paper  said  at  the  Durban 
meeting  before  mentioned,  that  Dunn  would  "  resist 
the  landing  of  Cetshwayo " ;  but  all  this  was  idle 
boasting,    since    the    people    under    Dunn    would 
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welcome,  and  uot  "  resist "  Cetshwayo's  return,  while 
of  Dunn's  pereonal  adherents,  renegade  or  refugee 
Zulus,  aliens  and  whites,  he  could  not  have  raised  a 
band  worth  mentioning,  unless  assisted  by  the  Natal 
Government,  i.e.  (to  the  minds  of  the  Zulus)  British 
inHuence.*  Dunn  said  openly  to  a  gentleman  in 
Durban,  *'  as  soon  as  I  get  sight  of  Cetshwayo,  I'll 
shoot  him." 

A  protest  from  the  "  Lower  Tugela  Division, 
Planters'  Association  "  [ibid.,  p.  165],  forwarded  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  on  September  2nd,  is  to  the  effect 
that  "  This  Association  feels  certain  that  the  break 
up  of  the  Zulu  power  and  removal  of  Cetshwayo  wm 
in  all  respects  necessary,  and  consequently  the  return 
of  Cetshwayo  is  unrighteous  and  dangerous,"  which 
opinion,  as  it  had  long  been  generally  decided  in 
England  that  the  said  "breakup"  and  "removal" 

*  For  eridenoe  of  tbe  Ein^s  opponents  in'  Znlulaud  being  in 
the  minority  before  BritiBh  inflnence  waa  thrown  into  the  acale 
against  him  by  Sir  Henry  Bnlner,  take  the  following  sentence 
front  a  letter  to  the  Mercury  of  Jannary  16tfa,  1882,  written  by 
one  whom  that  inveterate  opponent  of  Cetshwayo  calls  a  "  well- 
informed  correspondent " : — "  What  was  the  uae  of  appointing 
chiefs  OTer  subjects  who  were  sore  to  set  their  authority  at 
defiance?  NtsUngwayo  oonld  not  raise  more  than  60  followers, 
Ugojana  100,  and  Mfonawendhlela  about  100.  They  have  each 
thouBandB  in  their  districts,  coneiatiiig  of  Unyamaoa's,  Ndabuko's, 
Ziwedu's,  Masipnla'B  (&g.,  &c.)  people,"  i.  e.  all  people  who  desiTod 
Cetshwayo's  return.  And  a  trader  in  Znluland  writes  to  the 
Mercury  (same  date) :  "  I  have  in  Dnnnslond  inquired  privately 
&om  the  people  whether  they  woold  be  pleased  to  receive  their 
King  back  ^ain,  and  they  one  and  all,  without  exception,  say 
'  Yee.'  Ask  them  '  Why  P '  and  the  general  answer  is  simply 
becanse  he  is  their  hereditary  King,  and  their  hearts  are  with 
him  wherever  he  may  be,  and  they  wonid  like  him  to  be  again  at 
the  head  of  the  coontry." 
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bad  been  quite  unnecessary  and  most  unjust,  was  not 
likely  to  produce  much  effect.  The  petitioners  in 
this  case  requested  Sir  H.  Biilwer  "  to  refuse  per- 
mission  for  Cetskwayo  to  land  in  Natal"  thereby 
showing  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  limited  extent 
of  the  Governor's  (direct)  powers  *  in  supposing  that 
he  could  openly  refuBe  to  permit  anything  that 
England  might  order. 

Next  in  order  followed  a  protest  from  "  the  under- 
signed inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Pietermaritzburg, 
and  its  vicinity"  [3466,  p.  170],  signed  by  426  people, 
and  forwarded  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  on  September 
5th.  This,  again,  dwells  upon  the  *'  ideas  of  military 
aggression  and  conquest  which  for  years"  had,  they 
said,  made  the  Zulus  under  Cetshwayo  "  a  source  of 
disquietude  and  dread  to  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories," of  all  which  there  is  no  trace  until  1878,  and 
then  only  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere'a  despatches.'}' 

*  nnliappily  the  Goremor's  indireet  powen  have  been  made 
only  too  manifest  b;  the  manner  in  which  he  has  thwarted 
England's  good  intentions,  and  practically  prevented  Cetehwayo's 
reatoration,  even  after  it  had  be«i  ordered  by  the  Home  Ooyetu- 
ment. 

t  Sir  T.  ShepBtone  wrote  in  1874  [11S7,  p.  6],  that  sinoe  the 
nomination  of  Cetehwayo  as  his  father's  sacoessor  the  benefits  of 
"  qniet  to  the  Zoln  country,  and  relief  to  this  colony  from  the 
coatinnal  apprehension  of  fresh  disturbances,"  had,  "  with  the 
exception  of  a  serious  alarm,  which  tnmed  ont  to  have  no  real 
foundation,  oonttaned  to  this  day,"  the  Katol  Government  having 
been  able  "  to  arrange  amicably  every  difficulty,  and  to  maintain 
peacefol  and  even  cordial  relations  during  twenty-seven  years'  close 
oontoot  with  the  Zolas "  [tlii'd.,  p.  18].  While  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
writing  of  the  state  of  things  on  the  Natal  border  in  1878,  says, 
"  Few  things  stmck  me  more  than  the  evident  haste  and  temporary 
character  of  the  deCensive  measores  nndortakoo  by  the  E^gli^ 
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Again,  on  October  23r(i,  the  Grovernor  forwards 
the  eame  memorial,  signed  this  time  by  "  a  number 
(396)  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  Natal  '* 
[ibid.,  p.  215]. 

Od  November  4th  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  sends  another 
from  "  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandra  and  Alfred 
Counties"*  [jhid.,  p.  222],  who,  being  a  long  way  from 
the  border,  and  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  supposed 
danger,  write  of  course  "in  great  conatemation," 
101  persons  beiug  found  to  express  themselves  thus 
forcibly  out  of  a  white  population  of  1166. 

On  December  28tb  Dunn  writes  another  appeal, 
which  is  only  worth  mentioning  on  account  of  two 
singular  and  untruthful  statements  which  it  contains. 
The  first  is  that  "  a  few  months  since  a  few  of  the 
people  residing  in  my  territory  were  persuaded  by 
emissaries  of  Bishop  Colenso  to  go  to  Natal  and 
agitate  for  Cetshwayo's  return,"  and  the  second  runs 
thus :  "  For  myself  I  may  say  that  in  good  faith  of 
my  position  I  have  been  too  liberal,  and  saved 
nothing."  The  first  assertion  is  in  allusion  to  the 
great  deputation   [see   vol.   i.  chap,   vii.],   and,   in 


part  of  the  popnlfttion "  [2S1S,  p.  32],  tbe  fact  being  that  for 
nuuiy  yean  past  the  border  formerB  had  been  so  andiaturbed  that 
Otej  never  thonght  "  defensive  nieasarea "  neceeaary  until  it  was 
pat  into  their  heada  bj  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

*  Bir  H.  Bolwer's  covering  despatch  mentions  Alexandra  Conn^ 
only,  bat  the  petition  itself  ia  from  "  the  nnderaigned  inhabitants 
of  the  conntiea  of  Aloiwtdra  and  Alfred."  These  two  oonntiee 
are  the  farthest  removed  from  Znlnland,  "  Alfred  "  especiallj  being 
a  comer  which  rnna  down  into  (free)  Ea&raria,  to  the  eonth  of 
Natal. 
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reply  to  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  Bishop  never  sent  any  emissaries  to  Zulu- 
land  for  that  or  any  other  purpose,  and  to  refer  to 
his  own  answer  to  that  accusation  [Appendix  C.  to 
vol.  i.]. 

As  to  the  second  statement — Mr.  Osborn,  the 
British  Resident  in  Zululand,  writes  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  on  August  2nd,  1882  [3466,  p.  165],  that 
Chief  Dunn  had  reported  to  him  that  "  the  total 
amount  of  hut-tax  received  by  him  from  the  people 
in  his  territory,"  was,  for  the  year  1880,  at  5^. 
a  hut,  2468/. ;  for  1881,  at  10s.  per  hut  (which  was 
to  be  the  permanent  rate),  5101^.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, that  he  received  the  same  in  1882  as  in  1881 
(after  which  latter  date  his  chieftainship  came  to  an 
end),  he  had  obtained  from  the  Zulus  the  sum  of 
12,670/.  Added  to  this  large  amount — in  itself  a 
fortune  to  a  man  in  Dunn's  class  of  life — would  be 
the  cattle  which  he  frequently  levied  by  fines,  and 
the  full  value  of  the  large  herd  of  magnificent 
animals,  "  royal  cattle,"  which  he  was  allowed  to 
purchase  from  Government  at  a  very  low  rate  •  after 
the  Zulu  war  [ibid.,  p.  233]. 

As  to  the  "  building,  tree-planting,  and  other 
improvements "  on  which  he  declares  that  he  had 
"expended  large  sums  of  money"  [ibid.,  p.  270], 
they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  in  reply  to  the  Resident's  question 
on  the  subject,  Dunn  says,  "Particulars  as  to  the 
purpose  to  which  the  revenue  so  obtained  is  applied 
*  It  ifi  said  of  his  own  fixing. 
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over  the  total  annual  expenditure  under  each  head  of 
appropriation  I  am  unable  to  g^ve,*  as  I  have  used  the 
same  as  a  general  fund  for  salaries,  general  expenses, 
and  for  road-making ; "  while  his  warm  supporter 
the  Natal  Mercury  is  only  able  to  harp  feebly  on  the 
said  "  roads."  The  "  salaries  "  of  bis  few  white 
underlings  and  personal  followers,  and  such  rough 
dwelling-places  for  them  as  the  habits  and  resources 
of  the  country  would  admit  of,  or  render  necessary, 
can  have  made  but  a  small  hole  in  over  5000^.  a 
year,  while  the  term  "  general  expenses  "  has  a  vague 

'  The  wording  of  this  Bentence,  except  the  last  five  words, 
would  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Besideut'e  own  qnestion. 

The  Natal  Wilnett,  Jnne  27th,  commenting  on  this  reply, 
nmarks: — 

"  A  delightful  account,  reminding  one  very  much  of  the  state- 
ment made  b;  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  in  the  '  Alchemist,'  after  he 
was  asked  how  he  intended  to  appl;  the  money  he  obtained,  after 
all  his  pots  and  pans  had  beoa  turned  into  gold ;  he  should  spend 
it,  he  said,  'in  marrying  poor  virgiuB,  building  almshonscB,  and 
now  and  then  a  church.' " 

"  And  now  and  then  a  road,"  says  John  Dunn. 

"  But "  continues  the  Wilaets,  "  what  more  concerns  ns  ie  Sir  H. 
Bnlwer's  comment  on  John  Sunn's  statement.  .  .  . 

"  '  With  reference  to  this  tax,  your  Lordship  will  have  learned 
from  my  Geseial  Beport  on  the  Zulu  question  that  it  is  not  one 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  John  Dunn  had  any  power  to  levy 
under  the  terms  subject  to  which  he  received  his  chieftainship.' 
This  was  SirH,  Rnlwer's  deliberately  stated  opinion.  The  question 
will  be  asked — Did  the  Colonial  OfGce  venture  in  any  way  to 
censure  John  Donn  for  thus  acting?  The  reply  must  be — No! 
not  so  much  as  by  a  word." 

N.B. — ^Bnt  John  Dunn  by  his  massacre  of  Sitimela's  people, 
Hamn  by  that  of  the  Aba  Qulusi,  and  Zibehu  by  that  of  the 
Usntas,  forfeited  their  chieftainships  &r  more  flagrantly  than  by 
any  taxes,  yet  Zibcbu  wns  left  in  possession  when  Oetshwayo 
WIS— nol  restored. 
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sound  of  importance,  for  whicli,  however,  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  Possibly  the  introduction  of  the 
■word  "  household  "  would  make  it  more  comprehen- 
sible, Dunn's  households  being  numerous  and  large, 
though  their  members  can  hardly  have  been  accus- 
tomed even  to  such  luxury  as  is  obtaiDable  in  Natal. 
A  really  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  what 
Dunn  has  done  with  the  12,670/.  to  which  he 
acknowledges  would  be  interesting,  and,  probably, 
instructive.* 

The  number  of  the  Durban  petitioners  is  not  given 
in  the  Blue  Book,  their  "  resolution "  being  passed 
at  a  public  meeting,  and,  therefore,  signed  only  by 
the  chairman,  but  the  Mercury,  which  was  sure  not 
to  understate  it,  speaks  of  *'  several  hundred  "  towns- 
people as  agreeing  to  it,  and  the  Advertise-  says  that, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  meeting,  "  there  could 
not  have  been  more  than  between  150  and  200 
people  present,"  but  that  when  it  "  got  whispered 
about  that  an  amendment  was  to  be  proposed "  a 
fresh  interest  was  awakened,  ar.d  that  "  as  the 
ordinary  Saturday  sales  concluded  the  people  left 
them  and  came  over  to  the  meeting."     This  does 


•  The  Natal  Mercnry  of  December  20tb,  1881,  8878,  "  Quite  a 
little  commotion  nu  cttnBed  outside  the  Standard  Bank  in  Dorban 
yesterday  moming  by  the  arrival  of  a  coneignment  of  cash  &om 
Chief  John  Dnnu's  territory.  The  money  was  contained  in  a  largo 
iron  safe,  which  lay  on  the  top  of  a  bollock  waggon,  and  was  care- 
fully wrapped  ronnd  with  canvas  and  blankets.  It  bad  been  well 
guarded  all  the  way  IhTough  the  colony  [anthor'a  italics]  by  Zalns 
armed  with  osBCgais.  .  .  .  The  safe  contained  between  50001,  uid 
10,000/.,  and  this  was  tax  money." 
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not  look  like  a  very  eager  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
townspeople,  and  probably  the  "  300,"  roughly 
guessed  as  the  number  actually  present,  will  cover 
the  whole. 

The  Newcastle  petition  appears  alec  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  only,  and  the  address  of  the 
Planters'  Association  the  same,  and  the  proportions 
in  these  two  latter  cases  of  petitioners  and  inhabitants 
can  only  be  inferred  from  that  in  all  other  cases. 
The  following  table  of  comparisons  will  give  a  clear 
result,  the  "  populations  "  being  taken  from  the  Naial 
Almanac  for  1884,  which  gives  the  results  of  the 
census  for  1882,  the  year  in  question,  and  the  total 
population  of  the  Colony  being  returned  as  30,296. 

White  Fopatatim  1S82.  Petitumtn  agaitat  Cetshteayo. 

Dnrtwn  (bomngh  of)  ..  ..  7,774  Dmbeji,  "several  handred,"  SOO 
HkrittboTg     (boniaicli   of)\ 

MarinbOTg     (Ticini^ot)  «■"»      M^^tzWrg,  «Dd  ita  Tioinll,  425 

3,193       I 

Alcuodia  and  Alfred..      ..  1,166      Alexandra  and  Allied  101 

18, SIS  826 

Taking,  therefore,  the  sum  of  petitioners  given, 
against  that  of  the  corresponding  "  populations," 
and  leaving  out  on  both  sides  the  separate  counties 
whose  petitioners  are  not  numbered,  we  find  that 
not  4 '54  per  cent,  of  the  colonists  feared  Cetsh- 
wayo  enough  to  try  and  prevent  his  return.*  And 
it  is  not  to  be   supposed  that  the  396  inhabitants 

'  Tbeee  calcnlatioiiB  are  entered  into  becauBe  eo  much  capital 
baa  been  made,  tbrougbont  tbe  Zuln  difficulty,  by  politiciana 
adverse  to  Cetabwayo,  of  tbo  enpposed  Knivertal  fean  of  the 
coloniats,  an  argnment,  of  all  others,  the  most  likoly  to  influence 
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of  Natal  (mentioned  on  p.  27  si^a)  are  over  and 
above  the  300  Durban  and  425  Maritzburg  people, 
for  this  is  plainly  not  the  case.  The  signers 
of  this  third  indeed  can  hardly  be  reckoned  separ- 
ately, eince  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  must  either 
have  signed  the  Maritzhurg  petition,  or  have  been 
amongst  those  who  attended  the  Durban  meeting. 
The  seven  names  given  in  the  Blue  Book  as  at- 
tached to  the  memorial  of  the  "  Inhabitants  of 
Natal"  [3466,  p.  214],  are  those  of  Durban  men, 
well  known  as  Cetshwayo's  opponents,  the  first 
mentioned  being  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Mercury, 
who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter  of  the  Dur- 
ban meeting,  and  another  is  the  Mayor  of  Durban, 
mentioned  in  the  extract  from  the  Advertiser. 
The  fresh  style  and  title  of  "inhabitants  of  the 
Colony  "  gives  the  impression  of  a  fresh  petition  from 
a  new  set  of  people,  hut  plainly  the  impression  is 
erroneous. 

But  the  above  calculation  gives,  after  all,  a  very 
unfair  advantage  to  the  petitioners,  since  it  includes 
just    those    towns    where    their    proportions    were 


Victoria  county  has  a  white  population  of  2024, 
and,  although  the  members  of  the  "  Planters'  Associa- 

the  kindly  Britbh  breast.  Bat  the  argument  ie  a  fictitioua  one. 
Tbe  majority  of  the  Colonists  hod  no  genuine  fears  at  all  (except 
just  during  the  war,  wLicb  was  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  hardly  the 
foult  of  the  Zulus),  and  of  those  who  really  were  afraid  the  greater 
part  were  so  because  they  had  been  told  that  there  was  cause  for 
fear,  and  without  one  grain  of  reason,  proof,  or  jastiBcation. 
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tion "  who  protest  from  thence  are  not  given,  they 
cannot  be  very  many.  Umvoti  county  numbers 
1600  Enropeans,  and,  although  the  part  of  Natal 
most  exposed  in  case  of  a  Zulu  invasion,  it  was 
silent  altogether,  its  capital,  Grreytown,  declining  to 
protest.  Klip  River  county,  again,  of  which  New- 
castle is  the  capita],  has  2908  white  inhabitants,  and, 
although  we  are  not  given  the  number  of  Newcastle 
petitioners,  we  may  readily  suppose  it  to  have  been 
much  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  other  districts 
of  Natal.  There  remain,  unrepresented,  two  counties, 
Weenen,  containing  1610  European  souls,  and  the 
Umsioga  division,  which  only  numbers  524  whites. 

But  in  spite  of  the  necessary  incompleteness  of 
these  calculations  (since  the  author  has  no  means 
of  learning  the  number  of  names  signed  to  some  of 
these  petitions),  the  main  point  appears  to  be  amply 
proved,  namely,  that  only  a  most  insignificant 
minority  of  Natal  colonista  had  sufficient  genuine 
fear,  or  hatred  *  of  the  Zulu  King  to  cause  them  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  smallest  degree  to  prevent 
his  restoration  to  the  position  which  he  had  held 
before  the  Zulu  war. 

It  will  be  seen  then  at  a  glance  how  small  a 
proportion  of  the  colonists  after  all  had  any  active 
feeling  against  Cetshwayo,  although  every  possible 
recruit  to  the  number  of  his  opponents  was  beaten 
up  by  those  who  headed  the  movement.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  had  petitions  in  his 
favour  been  prepared,  and   ably  worked,  quite  as 

*  lu  ibis  case  freqaentl;  an  ontirely  difierent  thing  from  feftr. 
VOL.   II.  D 
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many  Natalians  would  have  signed  them,  while 
there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  if  all 
those  who  knew,  or  cared,  too  little  about  the  subject 
to  have  any  opinion  of  their  own  upon  it  had  been 
counted,  they  would  have  proved  to  be  a  very  large 
majority,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
case  had  there  been  any  real  grounds  for  public 
dread  of  Cetehwayo's  return. 

But  the  King's  friends  tnieted  to  the  sense  of 
justice  of  the  Home  Government,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  produce  any  popular  demonstration  on  his 
behalf;  those  who  agitated  against  Cetehwayo  were 
the  comparatively  few  who  are  rightly  termed  the 
"noisy  party,"  and  who  apparently  express  public 
feeling  becanse,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  are 
too  busy,  too  ignorant,  or  too  indifferent  to  contradict 
them. 

Even  amongst  those  who  signed  these  protests 
against  the  King's  restoration  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  a  considerable  number  could  give  no 
clear  account  of  the  reasons  for  their  objections, 
while  it  is  equally  probable  that  most  of  those  who 
could  do  so,  if  pressed  to  substantiate  their  accusa- 
tions, would  have  to  fell  back  upon  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  long-exploded  indictment,  or  else  upon  stories 
gathered  from  traders  in  Zululand,  and  either  dating 
back  to  the  time  before  Cetshwayo'a  reign,  or,  if 
Inferred  to  a  later  date,  travellers'  tales  unsifted  and 
unproved,  perhaps  pure  inventions,  or,  more  often, 
monstrous  distortions  and  exaggerations  of  actual 
facts. 
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A  few  extracts  from  the  local  papers  at  the  time 
will  show  the  feeling  which  the  editors  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  amongst  the  colonists,  of  whom  those 
who  had  the  sense  to  think  for  themselvea  were  too 
indifiFerent  or  too  timid  to  express  themselves  in 
■  public. 

The  Natal  Mercury,  always  foremost  in  mischief, 
contained  the  following  on  May  20tb,  1882 : — 

"  The  mmd  of  Farli&ioeiit  had  doubtless  been  diatnrbed  hj  the 
news  of  tho  Zulu  invasion,*  which  was  bo  promptly  repelled  by  hie 
Excellency  the  Qovernor,  and  a  question  was  asked  ...  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  visit  of  Ootsh- 
wayo  to  England.  .  .  .  The  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley  answered  tbe 
question,  and  said  that  tbe  visit  wonld  be  postponed,  as  its  pro- 
jection had  led  to  intrignee  in  Zulnland.f  .  .  .  The  Colony  is 
probably  indebted  to  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer'a  representatioiiB  for  this 
change  of  front.  ...  If  this  sarmise  be  correct  His  Ezeellenoy 
will  have  earned  the  moat  sincere  gratitude  of  all  classes  c^  the 
people." 

Again,  the  Natal  Witness  of  June  20th  says  that — 

"  It  is  satis&ctory  to  learn  that  Sir  Henry  Bnlwor's  action  has 
beoL  TOOcessfnl  (in  puttit^;  off  the  King's  visit  to  England),  and, 
if  report  be  tme,  Sir  Henry  is  now  convinced  that  it  wonld  be 
most  undesirable  to  restore  the  ez-Eing  to  power.  We  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Natal  colonists,  as  well  as  for  the  fntnre  of  the 
Zolu  country,  that  this  is  the  case." 

Again,  the  Times  of  Natal  (the  Grovernment  organ 
and  "  brother  "  to  the  Mercury)  says,  on  May  22nd  : — 

"  We  bdieve  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  foresight  of  His 
Excellency  Sir    Henry  Bulwer  for  the  cheering  news   received 

*  This  absurd  expression  alludes  to  tbe  quiet  and  unarmed  Great 
Depatation  (see  vol.  i.  p.  187). 

f  This  statement  has  been  contradicted,  and,  it  is  though^ 
confuted,  in  vol.  i, 
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jesteidaf  respecting  the  postponement  of  CetehwayD'a  visit  to 
England..  .  .  The  Tieit  of  Cetahwayo  to  England  will  nndoubtedlj 
prore  the  apoiling  of  an  already  spoilt  man.*  Cetahnavo  will 
oome  baok  from  England — if  he  ersr  goes  there — more  impressed 
with  the  anpreme  importonoe  of  Cetehwayo  than  the  importance  of 
the  English  nation.f  Anj  delay,  therefore,  is  an  admirable 
arrangement,  profitable  alike  to  Cetshwayo  and  to  the  Colony  of 
Natal,  to  the  Transvaal,  and  to  Zolnland.  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  in 
representing  this  matter  in  its  trne  light  to  the  Home  anthoritiee 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  three  oummonitieB,}  and  distinctly 
deserves  their  thanka  Gould  His  Excellency  persuade  the 
Imperial  Government  that  the  best  and  safest,  and,  in  foct,  only 
reasonable  oonrae  to  puTsne  towards  Getshwayo  is  to  keep  him  at 
the  Oode  Molen  [his  Capetown  prison]  far  life,  and  permit  those 
who  admire  the  bloodthirsty  old  reprobate  to  visit  and  bow  the 
knee  to,  and  pay  their  homage  to  his  ex-migeety.  Sir  Henry 
Bnlwer  wonld  gain  the  nnbonnded  gratitude  of  the  Zoloe,  Boers, 
and  Matalians." 

It  is  needlesB  to  repeat,  what  muBt  be  well  known 
to  every  reader,  that  the  coarse  abuse  of  the  T^mes 
of  Natal  quoted  above  was  utterly  undeserved  hy  the 
unhappy  but  noble-minded  Zulu  King.  Upon  that 
subject  Eogland  has  been  thoroughly  undeceived, 
and  DO  longer  needs  to  be  told  that  Cetshwayo  was 
TiOt  a  "bloodthirsty  old  reprobate." 

Some  of  the  English  papers  at  the  same  time 
displayed  a  very  different  spirit^  and  one  of  them, 

"  The  history  of  the  Znla  war  and  of  Oetshwayo's  captivity 
fnmishes  a  strange  picture  of  "  spoiling,"  tmly  I 

f  There  is  not  the  faintest  ground  for  this  sneer  beyond  the 
popular  resentment  tiiat  a  "  black  man,"  of  whatever  rank  and 
worth,  should  ever  be  treated  as  anything  hut  a  "  nigger." 

X  1'his  is  a  rash  statement  since  Zulnland  persistently  cried  for 
the  King's  retnm,  and  the  Transvaal  Gkivemment  had  asked  for  it 
"as  an  act  of  justice  and  to  prevent  bloodshed,"  urging  that  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  quiet  on  their  own  eastern  border  it  should  be 
brought  about  as  speedily  as  possible. 
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after  quoting  a  dozen  touching  passages  firom  his 
letters,  eoncludea — 

"  Bnt  we  bare  quoted  enongh  to  shoir  what  rnumer  of  man  Cetsh- 
wajo  is.  CJomment  is  needless.  The  disgraceful  iotrigues  which 
led  to  the  Znln  war  are  known  to  all.  No  member  of  the  present 
GoTenunent,  at  all  events,  will  deny  that  the  ei-King  was  treated 
Bhamefnlly  at  our  hands.  And  no  one  who  reads  the  corre- 
spoodenoe  now  pablished  can  den;  that  that  ahamefol  treatment 
did  not  end  with  bis  hont  and  oaptaro  after  UlandL"  * 


*  No !  indeed,  for  it  ended  only  with  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Off  the  12th  of  July,  1883,  Cetshwayo  was  allowed 
to  leave  Capetown  od  his  visit  to  England.  He  was 
accompanied  hy  three  chiefs,  Umkosana,  Ungohazana, 
and  Ngcongcwana,*  and  two  attendants,  his  new 
interpreter,  Mr.  R.  Dunn,f  and  Mr.  H.  Shepstone  as 
custodian  during  his  journey  and  etay  in  England. 
The  Union  Company  steamer  Arab  conveyed  the 
King  and  his  party  from  Capetown,  and  conBiderable 
public  interest  was  shown  in  the  ship  and  her  impor- 
tant paasenger.  His  departure  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  number  of  persons,  most  of  whom  had  assem- 
bled on  the  wharf  at  an  earlier  hour.  The  crowd, 
which  was  every  moment  increasing,  waited  patiently 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  as  the  time  for  the 
steamer's  departure  approached,  it  was  feared  that 
there  might,  after  all,  be  some  truth  in  a  rumour 
that  Cetshwayo  would  not  embark  at  the  docks,  but 
be  taken  quietly  round  to  the  steamer  by  boat,  after 
she  had  got  outside  the  Bay.     The  arrival  of  the 

*  In  Tol.  i.  will  be  fonnd  an  account  of  these  chiefs,  utile  ind^ 
to  that  Tol. 

t  Mr.  B.  Dnnn  is  no  relation  to  Chief  John  Dann,  bat  was  a 
stiangflr  to  the  King,  who  would  mnch  have  preferred  his  old 
friend,  Ur.  Samnelsou. 
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King's  luggage  excited  fresh  interest,  and  at  four 
o'clock  the  carriages  containing  the  party  appeared, 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  honour  furnished  by  the 
Cavalry  Volunteers.  One  is  glad  to  learn  from  the 
local  papers  at  the  time  that  there  was  good  feeling 
enough  in  this  Capetown  crowd  to  elicit  a  cheer  as 
the  Zulu  King  passed  through  it.  The  newspapers, 
unwilling,  as  usual,  to  accord  anything  more  than 
half  sarcastic  respect  to  a  coloured  man  of  any  rankj 
used  the  expression,  a  "  most  good-^iotured  cheer,"  but 
one  may  believe  that  there  were  men  present  who 
were  really  capable  of  appreciating  the  true  nobility 
and  undeserved  yet  bravely  borne  suffering  of  the 
Zulu  King,  and  cheered  him  with  honest  enthusiasm, 
and  not  merely  with  '*  good-natured  "  indulgence  to 
the  feelings  of  a  savage,  or  "  half  savage,  half  child," 
as  Cetshwayo  has  been  called  by  some  ill-informed 
persons. 

The  Capetown  press,  indeed,  was  terribly  afraid  of 
committing  itself  to  anything  beyond  half-contemp- 
tuous tolerance,  such  as  a  man  iQight  render  not  only 
to  the  child  or  savage,  but  even  to  the  intelligent 
brute;  but  there  was  little  or  no  active  enmity  to 
Cetshwayo  at  the  Cape.  The  majority  were  in- 
different to  his  fate ;  others,  while  secretly  acknow- 
ledging his  claim  to  both  pity  and  respect,  had  not 
courage  to  espouse  an  unpopular  cause  (i.  e.  that  of 
the  black  man),  and  thereby  to  lay  themselves  open 
to  the  contemptuous  charge  of  negrophilism.  A 
carefully  aimed  sneer  has  extinguished  many  a  good 
but  weak  sentiment  of  humanity  in  foolish  shame, 
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Skud  DO  doubt  there  were  such  influesces  at  work  in 
Capetown  against  the  Zulu  king  at  this  and  other 
times,  or  surely  he  would  not  have  spent  three  long 
years  in  miserable  and  neglected  captivity,  close  to  a 
populous  and  wealthy  town.  The  newspaper  ac- 
connte  of  the  care  taken  on  board  the  ArcA  to  render 
Cetshwayo's  voyage  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as 
might  be,  contrast  singularly  with  the  absence  of  all 
ordinary  consideration  for  bim  during  bis  long  cap- 
tivity.  Lady  Florence  Dixie  writes  of  the  latter  as 
follows :  • — 

"  Surely  it  is  somethiog  more  than  negligence  that  thie  nn- 
fortnaate  man  shoald  be  denied  conunon  necessaries  of  oomforL  I 
was  informed  by  one  bigb  in  official  qoarten  not  long  since  that 
12001.  a  year  was  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  Cetahwayo. 
If  thia  ia  the  oase  ttie  King  snrely  reoeires  no  benefit  from 
it;  a  dne  inquiry  ahonld  be  made  as  lo  the  manner  in  which  his 
wants  are  supplied.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  called 
attrition  to  the  disgraceful  neglect  of  thia  nnfortonate  man,  whose 
location  would  hardly  be  fit  for  the  meanest  pauper — dismal,  dark, 
and  bajre  rooms,  without  any  ornaments  of  any  kind.  The  room 
allotted  to  the  womiin  is  a  disgrace,  and  this  I  can  affirm,  having 
seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  That  the  King  has  no  fri^ids  in  the 
Office  for  Native  Affiurs  is  well  known,  his  requests  are  shamefolly 
neglected,  and  if  lie  asks  for  anything,  weeks,  and  even  months, 
elapse  before  he  can  obtain  it.  The  women  are  kept  iu  a  kind  of 
impiisonment ;  permission  has  been  refused  tfaem  to  visit  Cape- 
town, although  they  offered  to  pay  their  own  expenses  oat  of  their 
earnings;  and  when  some  piling  friend  wished  to  enliven  the 
dreary  solitude  of  Onde-Molen  by  a  display  of  fireworks — a 
pleasure  to  which  the  King,  his  women,  and  Langalibalele  looked 
forward  with  expectation  and  eagerness — permiseion  was  refused 
by  the  Under-Becretary.  The  objeotions  given  were  that  they  did 
not  want  recreation,  and  they  had  freedom  enough.  Cetsbwayo's 
daily  life  at  Onde-Holen  is  full  of  annoyance,  his  requests  are 
unheeded,  and  his  wants  unattended  to." 


"  VatUly  Fair,  reprinted  TimeM  of  Natal,  March  29th. 
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There  have  been  many  contradictory  reports  pub- 
lished about  the  treatment  of  Cetshwayo  during  his 
captivity,  some  asserting,  as  above,  that  be  was 
neglected  and  ill-used,  others  declaring  that  he  was 
better  off  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life  before, 
and  that  his  prison-house  was  in  every  respect  luxu- 
rious in  comparison  with  his  habitations  in  Zululand. 
The  present  writer  visited  him  at  the  end  of  1882, 
and  confirms  in  every  respect  Lady  Florence  Dixie's 
account  of  the  wretched  accommodation  afforded  him. 
The  house  at  Oude-Molen  was  a  rough  farm  building, 
of  the  sort  put  up  by  early  settlers  in  a  new  country, 
and  very  different  from  the  comfortable  Anglicised 
dwellings  of  well-to»do  people  in  Capetown.  Yet, 
such  as  it  was,  some  expense  in  furnishing,  &c,  would 
have  rendered  it  habitable  enough,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  been  attempted  so  late  as  November 
1B82.  Four  bare  walls,*  a  bare  floor,  and  bare 
window,  a  rude  table  and  one  or  two  hard  chairs, 
was  all  the  furniture  possessed  by  the  king's  recep- 
tion room,  while  the  women's  apartment  boasted  even 
less.  Not  the  faintest  attempt  had  been  made  at 
comfort,  decoration,  or  anything  but  the  barest 
shelter,  and  nothing  could  well  be  more  forlorn  than 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  place  within  and  with- 
out, if  the  distant  view,  of  which  so  much  is  said  by 
some  reporters,  be  lefl  out. 

The  stories  making  out  that  the  king  was  well  off, 
in  all  respects  compatible  with  his  exile  from  Zulu- 

*  Bue  except  for  tbe  Qaeen's  portrait,  bo  fretivoutlj  laentioaul 
hj  Tuiturs  to  Oude-Holan. 
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land,  have  been  somewhat  deceptive  to  the  English 
reader  on  the  following  account.  Those  who  have 
given  them  have  chosen  to  regard  a  Zulu — any  Zulu, 
even  the  King — as  essentially  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  the  lowest  white  man,  and  have  therefore 
declared  that  what  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  latter  must  of  necessity  mean  luxury  to  the 
former,  and  they  have  supported  their  theory  by 
reference  to  the  habits  of  even  the  greatest  Zidus  in 
their  own  country.  The  man  who  has  been  used  to 
creep  into  lus  hut  on  all-fours,  and  to  sit  in  an  atmo- 
sphere dim  with  smoke  for  want  of  a  chimney,  who 
never  handled  a  fork  in  hie  life,  and  knows  no  more 
of  the  use  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  civilised 
existence  than  do  the  Transvaal  Boers,*  must,  it  is 
argued,  fancy  himself  in  Paradise  on  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  humblest  European  dwelling.  But  this 
is  a  mistake,  and  one  showing  great  ignorance  of 
the  immense  variety  in  ideas  of  comfort  which  exists 
even  amongst  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
The  Scotchman  is  starved  at  an  English  breakfast, 
the  Englishman  for  lack  of  one  in  France  or  Italy ; 
the  Frenchman  or  Italian  thinks  tea  and  coffee,  port 
and  sherry  a  poor  substitute  for  the  copious  draughts 
of  thin  light  wine  which  form  the  beverage  of  his 
first  meal  in  his  own  country.  How  much  more, 
then,  must  such  differences  exist  between  English 

*  Wbo  are  reported,  by  Bome  of  those  present,  to  hftve  been 
greatly  puzzled  at  tbe  first  Britiah  GoremmeDt  Hoose  dinner- 
party in  Pretoria,  as  to  tbe  proper  use  of  their  taUe-naphinB,  and 
finally,  with  one  socord,  to  have  naed  them  in  lien  of  pooket- 
faandkerchiefs. 
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and  Zulu  notions  ?  Yet  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed  that  the  height  of  Zulu  comfort  must  neces- 
sarily be  inferior  to  the  poorest  European  style. 

The  door  of  the  royal  hut  may  be  low,  but  the 
abode  within  is  roomy  and  scrupulously  clean*  The 
floor  is  smooth  and  polished;  on  every  side  are 
spread  fine  white  mats,  and  thick,  soft  blankets  lie 
at  hand  ready  for  ose,  something  after  the  fashion  of 
a  Turkish  divan.  Again,  the  diet  of  a  Zulu  chief 
might  seem  plain  and  monotonous  to  the  European 
palate,  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Cetshwayo's  wanta  might  be  few  and  simple  in  his 
native  land,  but  at  least  they  were  instantly  sup- 
plied. The  bare  rooms  and  little  wooden  chair  at 
Oude-Molen  were  a  poor  exchange  for  the  simple 
comfort  and  entire  ease  of  niundi ;  and  since  it  was 
not  possible  to  reproduce  the  latter  at  the  Cape, 
those  who  held  the  King  captive  should  surely  have 
endeavoured  to  replace  them  by  something  of  the 
luxury  of  civilisation  enjoyed  by  the  superior  portion 
of  the  European  inhabitants  of  Capetown,  sucb  as 
curtains,  carpets,  lonngea  and  easy  chairs,  bright 
pictures,  and  the  like. 

That  Cetshwayo's  wishes  were  little  considered 
may  readily  be  gathered  from  official  behaviour  on 
the  subject  of  bis  visitors.  A  great  show  was  made, 
indeed,  of  consulting  his  feelings  by  careful  exclu- 

*  It  IB  uid  that,  during  a  visit  from  Sir  B.  Frere  to  hia  Tiotim, 
GetBlttn>yo,  being  repeatedly  pressed  by  his  visitor  to  say  if  he 
wished  for  anything,  at  last  remarked,  looking  round  npon  tiio  bare 
boarded  floor,  that  he  would  like  it  to  bo  niado  a  Utile  deaner. 
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sion  of  all  mere  sig^hteeers,  and  this  was  right,  of 
course,  the  King  having  the  greatest  aversion  to 
being  made  the  object  of  idle  curiosity.  But  the 
rule,  enforced  with  so  much  parade  on  this  account, 
was  allowed  to  cut  both  ways,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  the  motive  been  really  considera- 
tion for  Cetshwayo's  feelings.  The  very  friends 
who,  it  was  well  known,  would  have  been  his  most 
welcome  visitors,  were  excluded  from  his  presence  on 
the  pretence  of  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  laid  down, 
while  some  of  his  hitterest  foes — for  instance,  the 
editor  of  the  Natal  Mercury,  who  had  not  the  smallest 
claim  to  an  exception  in  his  favour — were  admitted. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1879,  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
personally  refused  Mr.  F.  E.  Colenso  and  his  sister, 
the  present  writer,  permission  to  visit  Cetshwayo, 
although  the  High  CommissioDer  knew  what  a 
pleasure  such  a  visit  would  have  been  to  the  prisoner 
in  his  great  misery,  nor,  indeed,  was  the  King  even 
told  that  they  had  asked  leave  to  see  him,  but  was  left 
to  suppose  himself  neglected.  "  I  heard  of  your  pass- 
ing through  Capetown,"  he  said  on  a  later  occasion, 
"and  as  you  did  not  come  to  see  me,  I  thought  that 
even  the  children  of  Sobantu  •  had  forgotten  me." 

The  following  is  the  "  minute  "  sent  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Colenso's  request : — 

"  Mitmle. 

Goyeramoit  Hoiue,  66pt  25U],  1879. 

I  r^iet  I  cannot  at  present  give  any  one  permisBion  to  visit 
Cetehwayr.     He  ia,  as  Mr.  Colenso  is  aware,  a  prisoner  of  war,  and, 


'  SobaiUu,  "  the  Father  of  the  people,"  i.  e.  the  Bishop  of  Natal. 
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until  procIuDatioD  of  peace,'  or  Ler  MajeetT's  pleiware  regarding 
Cetshwayo  be  otherwise  known,  all  intercxtnrse  with  him  mast  be 
regulated  by  the  orden  of  the  General  Commanding  Her  HAJeety's 
Forces  in  the  Field,  to  whom  all  application  to  communicate  with 
the  prisoner  should  be  referred. 

(Signed)         H.  6.  E.  Fbibb, 

ffocemor." 

Since,  by  the  "  Greneral  Commanding  Her  Majesty's 
forces  in  the  field  "  Sir  Bartle  Frere  meant  Sir  Garaet 
Wolseley,  then  in  Zululand  or  Natal,  and  since  Sir 
Bartle  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  Mr.  and  Miss 
Colenso  were  on  their  way  to  England,  merely  re- 
maining at  Capetown  for  the  few  days'  delay  necessi- 
tated by  the  arrangements  of  the  mail  steamers,  the 
aboye  suggestion  was  a  mere  farce,  and  the  •'  minute  " 
meant  nothing  less  than  a  6at  refusal  to  the  indi- 
vidual applicants.  But  were  this  fact  not  sufficiently 
palpable,  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  a  despatch  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  occasion  to  write  at  a  later  date 
(May  1880),  giving  some  explanations  on  the  subject 
of  visitors  who  had  "  been  refused  admission  to  see 
Cetahwayo."  On  the  18th  of  May,  1880,  he  writes 
to  Lord  Kimberley  as  follows  [2695,  p.  50]  : — 

"  Ocoasionally  admittance  is  claimed  by  persons  professing  to 
be  &iends,  or  weU-wisbers  of  Cetshwsyo.  When  the  reason 
assignad  is  other  than  sympathetic  curioaitj,  the  authorities  in 
cbarge  are  necessarily  guided  by  the  spirit  of  their  instructions 
regarding  Cetshwayo's  safe  custody. 

'*It  wonld  obviously  be  inconsistent  with  their  duty  at  present 


•  Sir  Oamet  Wolseley's  interview  with  the  thirteen  chiefs 
whom  ho  hod  chosen  as  kinglets  took  place  on  September  1st,  1879, 
when  the  obie&  in  qnestion  signed  the  conditions  he  offered  them. 
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to  give  &cilities  for  intorooarae  with  those  whose  pnrpooe  is  to 
embarraBB  the  Govemment  by  obBtracting  his  further  detention. 

"  I  know,  however,  of  few  each  instanoes  of  refosaL  One  wm. 
that  of  iSx.  MdUins,*  a  notorions  gnn-mnner,  who  bad  been  oon- 
▼ioted  in  Natal,  and  suffered  a  term  of  imprisooment  with  liard 
labour,  for  amoggling  guns  and  selling  them  to  Cetshwayo.  On 
being  refused  permiBGion  to  see  him  he  attempted  to  elnde  the 
sentry,  and  to  commnnioate  with  Cetahwayo  on  the  ramparta  of 
the  castle  ditch. 

"The  other  case  related  to  members  of  Dr.  Coleoso's  £unily.t 
One  of  them  applied  to  see  Cetshwayo  jast  after  his  arriTal,  and 
was  referred,  like  all  other  applicants,  to  the  military  authorities. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  any  farther  application  was  made,  in 
oonseqnenoe,  to  the  Oenaial  or  any  of  his  ofBcers ;  (  bat  on  a 
snbseqnent  occasion,  I  am  told  another  of  Dr.  Colenso's  fami^ 
applied  to  see  Cetshwayo  without  obtaining  permission,  and  the 
resnlt  was,  I  think,  inevitable.  It  will  be  in  the  reoolleotion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  some  time  before  the  Znla  War 
Bir  Henry  Bolwer  declined  to  permit  Mr.  Colenao,  [an  English 
barrister  and]  an  adrooate  at  the  Natal  bar,  to  interfere  in  his 
commnnications  with  Cetshwayo,  and  his  refusal  was,  I  believe, 
entirely  approved  by  Her  Htyesty's  Oovemmeni  Whether  what 
has  since  been  done  by  Dr.  Colenso  and  members  of  his  family  in 
matters  relating  to  Cetshwayo  is  or  is  not  of  a  nature  to  induce 
any  reasonable  person  to  suppose  that  their  interference  in  any 
qnestion  affecting  Cetshwayo  would  conduce  to  his  happiness,  <a 
to  harmonious  relations  between  him  and  the  Qovemroent,  I  must 
leave  to  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  to  decide."  § 


'  An  account  of  the  real  facts  of  this  case  from  the  pen  of  Ur. 
Mnllins'  oonnsel  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

'I'  Sir  Bartle  Frere  here  alludes  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  not  to 
his  son,  Dr.  B.  J.  Colenso,  H.B.,  who,  on  his  way  from  Eugland 
to  Natal,  tried  in  vain  to  see  the  King  on  the  second  occasion 
mentioned. 

^  Sir  Bartle  Frere  could  hardly  have  been  unaware  that  appli- 
cation to  the  Genera]  was  impossible  under  the  circumstances, 
and  if  the  words  "  any  of  his  ofScers  "  meant  to  imply  that  appli- 
cation might  have  been  made  to  officers  on  the  spot,  at  Capetown, 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  hint  of  the  sort  in  the  "  memo." 
sent  to  Mr.  Colenso. 

§  Her  Majes^'s  Government  did  decide  it,  though  not  as  Bir 
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Upoa  this  remarkable  docoment  several  comments 
will  occur  to  every  reader.  In  the  first  place  it  ie 
freely  acknowledged  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Colensos, 
referring  them  "  like  all  other  applicants  "  to  the 
military  authorities  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  it 
was  '*  inevitable,"  i.  e.  especially  intended,  that  they 
should  be  excluded.  Secondly,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  openly  classes  a  man  of  whom 
he  speaks  as  a  "  notorious  gnn-runner,"  smuggler, 
and  convict  with  the  Bishop  of  Natal  and  his 
family  as  being  alike  dangerous  and  untrustworthy 
characters.  What  had  "  since  been  done  by  Dr. 
Colenso  and  members  of  his  family  "  does  not  appear, 
but  the  expressiotL  can  only  apply  at  that  time  (May 
18th,  1880)  to  the  following  facia.  The  Bishop  had 
caused  a  prayer  to  be  read  in  his  churches  during 
the  war,  which  asked  for  God's  mercy  for  the  Zulus 
as  well  as  for  ourselves,*  and  which  possibly  was  an 


Butle  Frare  desiied.  The  &otB  ooncerning  th«  sbove  refusals 
wen  laid  before  Lord  Eimberley,  in  oonneqaenoe  of  which  be 
sent  out  directiona  which  eSeataailj  temnTed  all  uffioutl  oppoeition 
to  Tiuta  from  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  or  members  of  bis  family,  to 
the  captive  King. 

*  Prayer  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  bo  need  during 
the  continnanoe  of  the  Zulu  war : — 

"  O  Eternal  Lord  God,  throngh  whose  issomtablo  Frovidenoe  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  terrible  scourge  of  war  ia  laid  by  our 
handa  upon  a  neigbbonring  people,  we  bombly  commend  to  Thy 
mercy  all  those  whose  ofBoe  it  b  to  mie  at  this  time,  and  all  who 
■ball  be  called  to  take  port  in  the  conflict.  Thou  knowest, 
Hearenly  Father,  what  lessoaa  we  Chrifltiaos  need  to  be  taught, 
though  it  be  by  sufEering  even  nnto  death,  as  well  as  the  ignorant 
heathen  with  whom  we  fight.  We  pray  that  in  our  different 
stations  we  may  lay  to  heart  Thy  DiTine  teaching,  and  do  onr  duty 
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unpatriotic  petition  in  the  eyee  of  some.  Again,  lie 
had  asked  permission,  in  April  1879,  to  go  up  to 
Isandhlwana  and  bury  the  dead  left  upon  the  battle- 
field since  January  22nd,  and  had  offered  to  go  with- 
out armed  force,  and  under  a  safe-conduct  which  he 
would  himself  obtain  from  Cetshwayo*   And,  finally. 


in  all  things  u  in  Thy  dght.  0  Thou,  Who  alone  art  jaat 
and  right,  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniqnitj,  watch  over,  we 
beeeeoh  Thee,  all  near  and  dear  to  ub,  and  all  onr  fellow-men, 
whether  white  or  black,  engaged  in  this  deadly  straggle.  In  Thy 
wisdom,  we  pray  Thee,  Merciful  Father,  overrule  Thon  all  ev«its 
for  good,  and  in  Thine  own  time  restore  to  ns,  and  to  those  whose 
land  we  have  invaded,  the  blesaings  of  peace,  for  Thy  Name's  sake 
declared  to  ns  in  Jesns  Ohrist  onr  Lord.     Amen." 

'  Lord  (/helmsfbrd  writes  to  the  Bishop  from  Utrecht  on  Hay 
12th,  aa  follows  :— 

"My  Lord, — With  reference  to  our  conversation  hold  at  Govern- 
ment Hoose,  Pietermoritzbnrg,  on  the  20th  April  last,  regarding 
your  Lordship's  proposal  to  ask  permission  of  Oetshwajo  to  be 
allowed  to  bury  the  bodies,  or  rather  bones,  of  those  who  fell  at 
Isandhlwana,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  yon  that  I  referred  the 
question,  according  to  onr  agreement,  to  H.B.  the  High  Com- 
missioner. Owing  to  both  H.E.  and  myself  being  on  the  move, 
the  reply,  dated  May  1st,  only  reached  me  a  few  days  ago. 

"  Sir  Bartle  Frere  considers  that  a  request  snob  aa  yonr  Lord- 
ship proposed  wonld  not  be  advisable  at  the  present  moment, 
and  I  cannot  help  ezpresaing  my  entire  cononrrence  in  that  view. 

"  I  need  hardly  assure  yonr  Lordship  that  the  question  of  burying 
those  who  fell  so  nobly  has  been  continually  in  my  thonghts,  and 
that  I  am  most  anxions  to  have  it  done  as  speedily  as  possible.  From 
reports  that  I  have  reoeived  I  do  not  believe  the  work  cpnld  hftve 
been  dene  without  risking  the  health  of  those  employed  in  the 
task,  until  quite  lately  [N.R  It  oonld  have  been  done  safely,  in 
every  senae,  immediately  after  the  battle].  And  now  I  feel  that  I 
oonld  not  detach  the  reqaisito  nomber  of  troops  without  serionely 
interfering  with  the  operations  now  going  on.  I  should  feel  much 
obliged  if  your  Lordship  would  explain  to  any  whom  yon  may 
meet  who  are  interested  in  the  application  which  your  Lordship 
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he  and  his  had  published  various  statements  of  facts 
tending  to  show  that  the  invasion  of  Zululaud  had 
been  unjust  and  unnecesBary.     The  first  great  Zulu 


made  to  me,  how  muoh  I  r^ret  that  political  and  military  con- 
BJdentions  prerent  its  being  complied  with. 

I  remain,  my  Lord,  rery  faithfully  yours, 

CHILHSrOBD,  L.O." 


It  IB  hardly  necessary  to  point  ont  that  the  above  is  a  string  of 
weak  and  worthless  exouBee.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  now  that 
nothing  but  the  atter  panic  which  seized  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
remaining  British  army,  apon  diBCororing  the  destruction  of  tbe 
camp  and  troops  at  Isandhlwana,  prevented  their  finding  ont  that 
the  saperBtitions  and  national  onetoms  of  the  Zolns  rendered  that 
dreadfnl  battle-field  safe  from  them  for  many  days  after  the  battle. 
Lord  Chelmsford  might  hare  formed  an  iDtronched  camp  hard  by, 
and  bnried  bis  dead  at  once  in  perfect  safety  from  attack.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  in  pasaing  that  there  was  do  "  requisite  number 
of  troops,"  as  the  Bishop  bad  ofTered  to  go  with  a  native  working 
party  only.  But  the  refusal  is  not  surprising.  Sir  B.  Frere 
would  naturally  resist  any  attempt  to  treat  with  Cetshwayo  accord- 
ing to  the  honourable  customs  of  more  obiTalrona  warfare,  or  to 
consider  bim  in  any  light  but  that  of  a  wild  beast  to  be  banted 
down.  Tbe  decision  of  tbe  High  Gommissioner  and  tbe  General 
is  deeply  deplored  by  many  on  a  special  groond ;  for  tbe  discovery 
of  Colonel  Dnmford's  papers  (still  npon  him  at  tbat  time)  by  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  would  have  revealed  the  fact  of  the  false-witness 
borne  against  tbe  Colonel,  and  woold  have  proved  that  no  order  to 
"  take  command  "  was  ever  sent  to  him,  and  tJiat  the  one  put 
forward  by  Colonel  Crealock,  and  upon  the  strength  of  which 
Lord  Chelmsford  laid  bis  accosation,  and  obtained  Colonel  Dnm- 
ford's condemnation,  was  a  fabrication  after  the  event.  Lord 
Chelmsford's  friends  maintain  that  he  himself  wob  nnaware  of 
tbeee  focts,  that  be  believed  he  had  sent  the  order  to  "  take  com- 
mand," and  acted  in  good  faith  in  asserting  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  So  be  it.  His  Lordship  is  said  to  have  bad  a  severe  &11 
firom  his  horse,  upon  his  head,  a  day  or  two  before  the  disaster,  and 
it  may  be  tbat  some  oonseqnent  confasion  of  bis  faculties  bad  more 
to  do  witii  tbe  fatal  mistakes  of  that  nnbappy  day  than  has  ever 
VOL.   It.  B 
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deputation  did  not  arrivip  at  Maritzburg  until  May 
24^5j  1880,  a  week  after  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wrote,  so 
that  there  had,  aa  yet,  been  no  opportunity  for  the 
invention  of  the  absurd,  malicious,  and  groundieas 
stories  which  were  afterwards  spread  abroad  against 
the  Bishop  of  "  intriguing  "  in  Zululand,  fomenting 
discontent  and  sending  emissaries  to  "  agitate  "  the 
Zulus  in  favour  of  Cetshwayo's  return. 

j&gain,  it  is  indeed  amazing  to  find  a  man  in  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  position  so  ignorant  of  the  tacts  of 
what  had  taken  place  almost  under  his  very  eyes  as 
to  assert  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  refusal  to  allow  Mr. 
Colenso  (and  another  lawyer)  to  act  as  Cetshwayo's 
agents  in  Natal  was  "entirely  approved  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government ! "  This  was  so  far  from 
being  the  case  that  Lord  Carnarvon  recognised  their 
original  appointment,  writing  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
"  I  request  that  you  will  inform  Mr.  [Dr.]  Smith  and 
Mr.  Colenso  that  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 


been  made  plain.  Perliapa,  therefore,  he  did  not  know  at  the  time 
what  ordars  he  had  given,  or  had  intended  to  give.  Let  it  bo 
allowed  aleo,  that  when  he  made  hia  speeches  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords  nineteen  months  later,  he  was  still  nnder  this  misapprehen- 
aion  (althongh  there  are  circDmetanoes  which  make  this  more 
difflonlt  to  believe  than  the  former  enppoeition).  Qranting  all 
this,  there  remains  the  fiict  that  Colonel  Grealock's  oonfesfdon 
ooQoeming  the  "order  "  was  made  on  May  18th,  1882,  and  pnb- 
lished  about  tiiree  months  later,  and  that,  tliil  Lord  Chelmsford 
is  silent,  thongh,  however  maoh  misled  he  may  have  been,  he  has 
now  known  for  two  years  that  he  has  pnblioly  laid  nignst  blame 
and  dishonour  npon  a  dead  officer,  whose  name,  owing  to  £dee- 
witness,  has  never  yet  received  the  official  reoognition  and  national 
honour  which  it  so  well  deserves. 
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meot  iu  this  matter  is  that  the  houndary  question 
shall  be  fiilly  and  fairly  discussed,  and  a  just 
arrangement  arrived  at,  and  that  jou  will  refer 
them  to  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone^  to  whom  has 
been  committed  the  duty  of  -negotiating  on  the 
subject." 

The  above  was  written,  of  course,  in  ignorance  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  Btrenuous  objection  to  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  looked  upon  as  an  "  interference  ** 
with  his  own  dignity  and  prerogatives.  The  Zulu 
iodunas  who  had  made  the  appointment  in  the 
King's  name*  were  frightened  into  backing  out  of  the 
matter,  and  Cetshwayo,  his  chief  object  being  to  do 
what  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, dropped  the  idea  at  once  on  learning  how 
displeasing    it   was    to   the    Governor   of   Natal,  f 

*  A  reqaest  wan  eent  tbrougti  these  indnnu  bf  Cetshwayo  to 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  that  the  latter  would  pat  the  Zulu  cl&im  (to 
the  difipnted  territory:  afterwards  prononnoed  by  the  British 
GonuDisaioiieifi  to  be  a  just  one)  into  writing,  to  be  sent  to  Sir  H. 
Bolwer  and  tho  Queen.  But  the  Bishop  hod  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  diplonmtio  agents. 

t  During  a  personal  intorriew  with  Cetshwayo  in  January  1878, 
Mr.  F.  E.  ColeuM,  whilst  promising  to  perform  all  serricee  within 
his  power  as  a  man  of  law  for  tho  King,  impressed  upon  him  the 
wisdton  of  his  trusting  implicitly  iu  the  Lieutenant- Qoremor  of 
Natal,  and  tafcing  no  step  which  might  poasihly  interfere  with  his 
Excellency's  plans  for  the  settlement  of  the  TranaTaal  Border 
dispute.  Hr.  Golenso  further,  in  accordance  with  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  desire  of  his  father,  informed  the  King  that  the  accept' 
ance  of  the  Diplomatic  Agency  had  taken  place  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bishop ;  that  it  had  occurred  in  the  oonrse  of 
his,  Mr.  Colenso's,  profesaioaal  practice,  with  which  his  father  had 
had  nothing  to  do.  The  demeanour  uid  disposition  of  the  Zulu 
King  appeared  to  Mr.  Colenso  to  be  desening  of  the  greatest 
sympathy  and  respect. 

B   2 
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Nevertheless  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  the 
appointment  been  accepted  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
and  carried  into  effect,  the  Zulu  war  would  never 
have  taken  place,  for  all  that  was  needed  to  prevent 
it  was  that  the  Zulu  King  ehould  have  been  allowed 
the  right  to  employ  some  educated  and  friendly 
Englishman,  poBsesBed  of  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Zulu  tongue,  to  make  his  wishes,  feelings,  and 
intentions  known  to  the  British  Government  and 
public. 

Finally,  for  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  talk  of  what  would 
or  would  not  conduce  to  "  harmonious  relations " 
between  the  Government  and  their  helpless  captive 
reads  very  like  a  combination  of  bad  joke  and 
heartless  mockery. 

A  few  months  after  Mr.  and  Miss  F.  E.  Golenso's 
vain  effort  to  visit  Cetshwayo  on  their  way  to 
England,  Dr.  and  Mrs,  R.  J.  Colenso  made  a  like 
attempt  on  their  way  out  to  Natal,  with  the  like 
"  inevitable  "  result,  but  on  this  occasion,  the  King 
having  passed  from  Imperial  into  Colonial  custody, 
Mr.  Sprigg,  Colonial  Secretary,  gave  the  refusal 
[2695,  pp.  52,  53].  He  was  challenged  on  the  point 
by  Mr.  S.  Solomon  (M.L.A.,  Capetown)  on  May 
13th,  1880,  and  Mr.  Sprigg's  reply  amounted,  in 
effect,  to  the  statement  that  he  had  given  "impartial 
refusals"  to  everybody.*  He  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  on  the  subject,  although  the  one  sentence  of 
fifteen  words  quoted  from  would  have  amply  ex- 

*  WUch,  Buielj,  could  not  lutTO  been  done  ont  of  kindnw  to 
Cetahwayol 
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pressed  rach  meaning  aa  he  had.  The  point  (if  bo  it 
can  be  called)  of  the  rest  appears  to  be  an  argument 
about  the  phrase  used  that  "  Dr.  Golenso  got  a  point- 
blank  refusal  from  the  Colonial  Secretary."  Now 
Mr.  Sprigg  said  that  the  application  had  been  made 
for  Dr.  Colenso  by  a  friend,  and  had  been  replied  to 
in  the  negative  by  his — the  Colonial  Secretary's — 
Secretary;  therefore,  as  there  was  no  direct  com- 
munication between  Dr.  Coleneo  and  Mr.  Sprigg,  the 
latter  argued  that  the  former  had  not  received  a 
point-blank  reliisal.  Such  quibbling  would  be 
beneath  notice  were  it  not  as  well  to  point  out 
to  what  manner  of  men  so  much  authority  was 
entmsted.* 

A  curious  instance  of  the  tmwillingnese  to  be 
frankly  fevourahle  to  Oetshwayo  is  given  in  the  Cape 
Times  for  July  11th,  1882.  The  writer  begins  by 
declaring  that  "  It  had  been  well  if  those  who  talked 
of  the  hardship  of  Cetshwayo's  captivity  could  have 

*  The  tone  of  what  pMsed  in  the  Honae  of  AflBomblf,  espeoiaJly 
the  remuks  of  the  officiaU  on  this  occasioa,  is  inatrnotiTe.  Mr. 
Solomon  had  said  [2695,  p.  £8],  "  He  thought  if  uij  one  had  a 
right  to  aee  this  chief  (Cetshwayo)  it  waa  Dr.  CkilraiBO,  and  he 
tepeated  that  the  chief,  in  respect  of  the  late  var,  bad  oommitted  no 
oSence  against  God  or  man,  and  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  be 
kept  in  this  wretched  oaptiTit7."  (The  Attome^-Geneial,  "  Oh  I ") 
"  The  Attorney-General  said  '  Oh  I '  That  remark  from  him  was 
not  snrprising,  seeing  that  he  looked  upon  the  captive  as  one  of 
our '  natnral  enemies.' "    (Hear,  hear.) 

And  again,  on  Mr.  Saner  saying  he  believed  that  there  were 
people  at  large  who  were  mtioh  more  deserving  of  punishment 
than  Cetahwajo,  the  Attorney-Qeneral  nied  "  Oh ! ",  and  "  Hear, 
hear  "  again  followed  the  remark  that  he  would  not  agree  with  the 
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seen  the  spot  in  which  he  has  heen  located  for  the 
last  three  years  as  seen  yesterday  .  .  .  ."  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  aurrounding  and  distant 
scenery  visible  from  Oude-Molen,  which  might,  no 
doubt,  have  been  some  consolation  to  a  landscape- 
painter  daring  a  temporary  imprisonment,  but  could 
certainly  have  had  no  soothing  eflfect  on  the  miseries 
of  the  captive  Zulu  King,*  who  would  have  preferred 
the  bleakest  comer  of  his  own  country  in  fireedom, 
and  amongst  his  devoted  subjects,  to  captivity  with 
tiie  loveliest  view  on  earth  to  be  seen  from  his 
prison-house.  The  writer  says  nothing  of  the  King's 
actual  dwelling-place,  of  which  another  eye-witness 
had  written,  "  There  possibly  may  be  rooms  more 
cramped,  more  desolate,  and  more  bare  than  that 
in  which  Cetehwayo  lives,  but  I  hardly  think  it 
possible;"  nor  does  he  speak  of  the  land  given  with 
the  poor  cottage  upon  it  for  the  Zulu  King's  use, 
wretchedly  barren,  poor,  and,  in  winter,  bleak — as 
worthless  a  piece  of  ground  as  could  have  been 
selected  anywhere  within  reach  of  Capetown. 

The  writer  in  the  Cape  Times  proceeds  to  describe 
the  King's  appearance,  saying  that  he  was  thinner 
than  of  yore,  but  that  "  captivity  has  not  saddened 
Cetshwayo's  faoe,  nor  dulled  his  intellect,  nor  shaken 
off  the  edge  of  that  marvellous  diplomatic  cunning 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  native  chieftains  of  South 
Africa." 

*  ThB  artiitic  feeling  of  the  ZdIiu  hsa  oertunlf  yet  to  be 
deraloped,  bnt  that  it  ifl  doimant  and  not  absent  may  be  gathered 
&otn  the  raadineBS  witii  which  they  learn  to  nee  their  eyes  when 
any  trouble  ia  taken  to  teach  them. 
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Here  we  have  again  the  stereotyped  accusation  of 
"  cunning "  thrown  in  Cetshwayo's  face,  and  this 
time  plainly  by  one  who  had  personal  opportunity  of 
observing  hia  bright  frank  bearing  and  open  coun- 
tenance. The  conversation  which  ensued  is  described, 
showing  that  the  King  had  perfect  faith  in  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  and  there/ore  in  his  restoration  to 
his  kingdom,  aa  soon  as  he  should  have  had  this 
longed-for  opportunity  of  explaining  matters  to  "  the 
Queeo."  Also  that  he  was  sure  of  his  people's  glad 
reception  of  him  when  he  should  return,  and  of  their 
quiescence  meanwhile,  when  they  should  learn  that 
he  had  really  been  allowed  to  go  to  England  to  plead 
his  and  their  cause.  The  bare  report  of  Cetsh- 
wayo's words  is  simple  and  touching  enough,  and 
nothing  but  the  most  determinedly  perverse  and  un- 
friendly spirit  could  have  dictated  the  comment  of 
the  Cape  Times  which  follows  : — "  It  may  be  noted 
as  significant  that  the  King  conceives  that  his  visit 
to  England  will  restore  rest  for  a  period  in  Zululand, 
a  period  between  his  departure  from  the  Gape  and 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  Why  rest  ?  If 
rest  comes  immediately  Getshwayo  leaves  these 
shores,  then  the  intrigue  most  be  perfect." 

According  to  the  writer's  own  account,  Getsh- 
wayo had  said,  "Yes,  people  would  sit  still  when 
they  heard  that  their  King  had  gone  to  England," 
and  said  nothing  about  "  for  a  period."  His  simple 
and  evident  meaning  was  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
anarchy  caused  in  Zululand  by  his  absence,  and  of 
the  desire  of  his  people  for  his  return,  and  he  natu- 
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rally  believed  that  they  would  be  still  as  bood  as 
they  knew  that  ao  great  a  step  had  been  taken 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  especially  as  he 
had  written  to  the  heads  of  the  nation  on  the  17th  of 
May  bidding  them  be  quiet  [3247,  p.  88].  The  result 
justified  his  expectations.  The  sudden  lull  in  Zulu 
disorder  which  ensued  was,  of  course,  ascribed  to 
various  other  causes,  but  this  was  the  true  one,  and  it 
was  due  to  no  "  intrigues,"  as  so  wildly  imagined,  but 
to  the  simple  love  and  loyalty  of  the  Zulu  people  for 
their  King,  for  whose  sake  they  bore  tyranny,  insult, 
and  loss  through  all  the  years  of  his  absence,  in  hopes 
of  his  return. 

"We  sttid  that  Cetsbwayo  vae  a  diplomatiet,"  oontinnes  this 
writer.  "In  proof  of  this,  ho  yesterday  said  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  see,  when  he  letumed  to  Znlnland,  many  white  people 
doming  to  see  him,  and,  imitating  wrilang,  he  said  especially 
newspaper  men.  This  was  oonveyed  to  ne  in  the  most  becoming 
way,  and,  if  there  were  any  satire  in  it,  the  King  had  his  enjoy- 
ment, and  we  were  not  hnrt.  Let  ns  hope  that  all  Oetshwayo's 
enjoyments  in  the  future  will  be  as  barmleBS."  * 

The  above  is  plainly  intended  to  contain  some 
satire,  but  the  writer  might  have  spared  himself 
the  trouble  of  labouring  over  it  had  he  remembered 
how  oiWn  the  Zulu  King  had  lamented  the  want  of 
clerical  knowledge  amongst  his  people,  saying  truly 
that,  if  there  had  been  any  one  with  him  in  1878  to 
write  the  truth  for  him,  and  to  explain  matters  be- 
tween him  and  the  English,  there  would  have  been 

*  This  phrase  iosinnates  that  his  amusements  in  the  past  bad 
been  far  from  hannleea,  bnt  this  is  mere  "  formula "  without  any 
disoorerable  foundation  in  &ct. 
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no  war.  All  that  Cetshwayo  wanted  was  light,  and 
that  the  truth  should  he  published  concerning  his 
words  and  deeds,  and,  taking  for  granted,  as  he  in- 
nocently did,  that  every  English  newspaper  corre- 
spondent would  write  the  truth  as  far  as  he  knew  it, 
he  naturally  wished  to  have  one  at  his  side  when  he 
should  return  to  power. 

Yarious  anecdotes  were  naturally  related  and  pub- 
lished concerning  Cetshwayo's  behaviour  on  the 
voyage  to  England,  and  as  unfortunately  is  habitual 
with  our  modern  press,  every  detail,  however  trivial, 
of  his  dress  and  habits,  every  petty  personal  pecu- 
liarity, was  described  for  the  public  benefit,  down  to 
the  amount  of  food  he  required,  the  size  of  his  boots,* 
his  predilection  for  personal  cleanliness,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  British  bull-dog.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  repeated  stories  about  him  is  that  of  his 
indignation  against  a  brutal  (white)  fellow-passenger, 
who  tossed  a  live  cat  overboard  in  his  presence.  The 
King,  it  is  said,  protested  against  the  act  as  one  of 
wanton  cruelty,  and  never  ceased  to  show  his  dislike 
for  the  person  who  had  committed  it  as  long  as  they 
remained  on  board  together. 

It  is  curious  and  painful  to  observe  the  petty 
jealousy  shown  throughout  by  nearly  all  the  Colonial 
papers  (even  a  few  English  ones)  of  every  kindness 
and   evidence   of   respect  and    good-feeling  shown 

*  The  Zuln  King's  bAnds  and  feet  were  by  no  means  large  tat 
ft  mwD  oi  bis  height.  The  size  of  his  boots  of  oonne  tells  nothing, 
as  they  wonld  neoeesarily  be  rery  mnch  too  large  (to  fkshionsble 
■ppiehension)  in  order  to  be  oomfortably  worn  by  feet  whioh  bad 
neret  known  enob  ocmfinement  before. 
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towards  the  Zulu  King.  Nor  was  this  gnidgbg  and 
spiteful  spirit  wholly  to  be  accounted  for  hy  his 
having  been,  however  involuntarily,  in  the  position 
of  an  enemy.  It  arose  chiefly  from  the  colour  of  his 
skin,  which  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  South  African 
colonists  is  intolerable,  except  in  an  inferior,  and  to 
such  people  the  inability  of  the  majority  of  the 
British  public  to  understand  or  enter  into  their 
foolish  and  unchristian  feelings  is  a  most  grievous 
offence.* 

'  In  all  8noh  paeaagea  the  vriter  wishes  it  to  be  nnderBtood 
tbftt  itUiuioa  is  made  to  a  portion  onlj,  although  a  larga  portion, 
of  the  Natal  colonists.  Bnt  nnhappUy  that  portion  is  not  only 
large,  but  "  noisy,"  and  the  minority  is  small  vho  really  reoogniae 
the  coloured  man  as  a  fellow-oreatore ;  these  latter,  'while  knowing 
that  the  greater  part  of  an  nntangbt  raoe  most,  of  neoeaaity,  be 
inferior  to  the  educated  portion  of  a  civiliBed  nation,  yet  realise 
that  enoh  a  state  of  things  may  prove  to  be  a  temporary  one,  that 
already  there  are  striking  exoeptioua,  and  that  many  a  coloured 
man,  even  without  the  advantages  of  civilisatiou,  ia  a  nobler  mui 
and,  in  his  life,  a  better  Christian,  ay  1  even  althon^  he  has  never 
heard  the  name  of  Gbriat  aa  yet,  than  those  amon^  the  "  enperior  " 
race  who  would  gmdge  him  any  position  but  that  of  slave.  That 
the  alave-holding  instinct  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Sonth 
African  colonists  is  not  eza^arated,  may  be  gathered  from  wh^ 
has  lately  taken  place  in  Natal  with  regard  to  the  matter  and 
servant's  ordinance  (i.  e.  vihile  master  and  Uaek  servant).  By  the 
old  law  of  the  Colony,  in  force  np  to  1876,  the  magistrates  hod 
the  power  of  inflicting  the  lash  npon  native  aervants  for  trivial 
offences,  neglect  of  duty,  absence  without  leave,  and  other  matters 
which  were  pniely  civil  o&ences,  coming  nnder  the  head  of  breach 
of  contract  The  majority  of  the  magistrates  being  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  master  class,  to  which  they  belonged  (being 
therefore  thonselveB  liable  to  all  the  unavoidable  inoonvouences 
of  untrained  and  ignorant  native  service),  made  common  cause 
with  the  oomplsinuits  in  socb  cases,  until,  in  foot,  tiiere  was  little 
difference  between  the  efibct  ttf  the  law  in  Natal  and  that  in  the 
Tranavaal,  where  a  master,  whet^r  justly  displeased  or  mwely 
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iDBtances  of  this  temper  may  be  found  in  the 
Colonial  papers  at  the  time,  one  of  which,  at  the  end 
of  a  column  of  selected  paragraphs  from  English 
papers  upon  Cetehwayo's  arrival  in  England,  heads 
the  last  (from  the  WoT^d)  with  "  sensible,"  thereby 
showing  ite  sympathy  with  a  sentiment  that  it  was 
truly  a  disgrace  to  the  British  press  to  have  uttered, 
and  which  was  expressed  as  follows : — 

"  Baja  the  World,  '  The  manner  in  whioh  Cetshwajo  luu  been 
raoeiTed  t^  the  BriUiili  pnblio  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not 
disgostiiig.  This  gonnandiaing  black  savage  who  oost  as  man; 
of  the  flower  of  oni  youth,  thousands  of  lives,  and  millions  of 
money,  has  soaroely  landed,  before  a  young  lady  presents  him 
with  a  Talnable  looket,  and  all  Southampton  is  waiting  to  cla^  his 
enormons  pawa.  The  aiis  the  fellow  gives  himself  are  tremendous. 
He  would  not  receive  the  Governor  of  Uadeira,  bat  sent  word  that 
"the  King  sleeps,"  imd,  on  awaking  the  first  morning  at  Melbnry 
Boad,  be  etepreued  a  itiik  that  the  peoph  tftowM  be  thanked  for 
the  way  in  whioh  they  had  cheered  him."  This  really  only  wants 
the  insertion  of  "  was  graoiously  pleased  to  eiprees  "  to  read  like  a 
bit  of  our  own  Court  Circular.' " 


out  of  temper,  could  simply  send  a  native  servant  to  receive 
so  many  laahea,  without  giving  any  reitson  why.  The  main 
difference,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  &ct  that  in  Natal,  the 
wom«n  servants  oould  not,  by  law,  be  flogged.  But  without  that 
additional  atrocity,  the  system  was  bad  enough  to  be  a  crying 
disgrace  to  a  colony  under  British  rule.  In  1876  a  regulation 
was  introdneed  by  whioh  no  sentenoe  of  flogging  could  be  carried 
ont  without  application  made  to,  and  permission  received  from, 
the  Governor,  and  this  rule  for  a  time  considerably  lessened  suoh 
punishments  for  lighter  offences.  But  the  regulation  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  n^wt  unpopular  one  with  the  maeten,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  Legislative  Oonnoil 
to  rantrodnce  the  lash  at  will. '  Besponsible  government,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  would  produce  that  effect  at  once,  and  is 
earnestly  opposed  on  sooh  grounds  as  these  by  those  who  have 
ths  interests  of  the  nttivea  at  heart. 
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The  young  lady's  present  may  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  a  judicious  one — of  that  the  recipient's  gratifica- 
tion or  indifference  would  be  the  only  measure — but 
it  was  a  kindly  meant  and  an  innocent  act  on  her 
part  to  give  it ;  and  the  World  appears  to  have 
equally  objected  to  the  ordinary  English  courtesy  of 
hand-shaking  (although  that  in  itself  did  away  with 
any  resemblance  to  British  Court  etiquette).*  The 
"  enormous  paws  "  may  be  well  allowed  to  pass,  but 
is  pure  fiction,  as  Cetshwayo's  hands  were  noticeably 
small  and  well-shaped,  and  the  writer  must  indeed 
have  been  hard  up  for  some  fault  to  find  when  he 
uttered  his  sneer  at  the  poor  King's  grateful  wish  to 
show  that  he  felt  the  kindness  of  his  reception  in 
England,  after  all  the  tribulations  and  humiliations 
through  which  he  had  passed  since  Sir  Qamet 
Wolseley's  first  discourtesy  to  his  captive  at  Ulundi-f 

*  Oetshvayo  mnet  bave  learnt  it  ttom  his  oaptora,  «s  it  is  not  ft 
Znlo  custom. 

t  The  fiiBt,  but  not  the  last,  though  the  fonner  act  showed 
more  want  of  manners  on  Sir  Qaniet  Wolseley's  part,  and  the 
latter  more  lack  of  heart.  The  second  instance  is  mentioned  bjr 
Sir  B.  Frere  in  the  despatch  already  qnoted  [2695,  p.  60],  where 
te  Bays :  "  I  know  of  hut  one  instance  in  which  he  (Cetshwayo) 
has  asked  to  see  any  one,  and  his  wishes  have  not  been  complied 
with ;  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  military  ofSoer  of  Teiy  high 
rank  and  ofSoial  positioD,  passing  through  Capetown ;  who  did  not 
Bce  any  reason  for  complying  with  Cetshwayo's  wish  to  see  him." 
When  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  passed  through  Capetown  in  1880,  and 
refused,  as  aboTe-mentioned,  to  comply  with  Cetshwayo's  request, 
the  latter  sent  him  the  following  letter  [2696,  p.  81]  ; — 

"  The  Castle,  Oapetown,  Ma;  3, 1S80. 

"  Oetshwayo  sends  his  greetings  to  Sir  Oamet  Wolseley ;  he  is 
much  dissppdnted  at  finding  Sir  Garnet  Wdseley  is  so  much  en- 
gaged during  his  short  stay  in  Oapetown  thai  he  cannot  give  him  an 
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This  extract  from  the    World   continues  in  the 
original : — 

"  The  &ct  that  this  delightful  creatine  is  accompanied  b;  two 
of  the  leaders  of  bis  forces  at  Isandhlwana  and  Borke's  Drift  irill 


internet,  and  ia  mocb  distressed  at  bearing  he  ie  leaving  the 
oonutry.  He  wishes  to  tell  him  that,  dtiring  bis  sta^  in  the  castle 
here,  be  has  been  living  in  the  hopes  of  being  pardoned.  He 
trusts  His  Eioellency  will  speak  in  his  favonr  to  Her  Ut^ty  the 
Qneen,  whose  pleasure  b^  is  waiting,  and  whose  will  be  will  anb- 
mit  to.  Cetshwayo  still  lives  in  the  hopes  that  he  may  some  day 
be  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  join  his  wives  and 
children.  Since  he  has  been  living  in  the  castle  he  has  received 
little  or  no  news  of  bis  family  in  Zuloland,  and  is  ignorant  of  what 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  decided  on  with  regard  to  them,  and  is 
aazioua  to  hear  bow  bis  wives  have  been  disposed  o^  and  what  will 
be  their  fotore.  He  wishes  to  say  that,  although  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  is  a  great  man,  yet  he  baa  the  heart  and  feelings  of  ether 
men,  and  therefore  can  appreciate  Cetsbwayo's  desire  to  return  to 
bis  native  country.  Cetsbwayo  has  always  heard  that  England 
is  not  only  a  great  country,  but  also  a  merciful  one.  Cetsbwayo 
wishes  His  Excellency  a  pleasant  and  safe  voyage. 

"  The  foregoing  was  dictated  to  me,  through  Hr.  Longcast,  the 
interpreter,  by  Cetshwayo,  this  Srd  day  of  Uay,  18S0. 

(Signed)        W.  Bosoohbk  Foolz,  Gapt., 

Staff-Officer  in  cbai^  of 

CiTSHWATO." 

By  way  of  showing  tbe  King  how  thoroughly  be  had  misjudged 
his  composition.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  not  see  him,  and  him- 
self remarks  [Atd.],  "  To  Cetsbwayo's  prayer  for  pardon  I 
returned  no  answer."  He  did,  however,  send  "instmotions  to 
the  British  Besident  to  make  inquiries  regarding  Cetsbwayo's 
fiunily,"  about  wbicb,  after  "settling"  Zululand,  the  General 
does  not  himself  appear  to  have  known  anything  at  all,  and  so 
deeply  did  he  feel  the  oaptive'e  appeal  to  his  "  heart  and  feelings," 
and  snoh  energetic  steps  did  he  take  to  have  the  King's  mind  set 
at  rest,  that  it  only  needed  from  then.  May  Srd,  1880,  to  April 
25tb,  1882— two  years  all  bat  a  month— to  obtain  the  official 
information  for  which   Cetsbwayo   had  begged.     This,  as  the 
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increase  the  admiration  with  which  the  riait  is  regarded  by  those 
who  lost  relativea  iu  the  Znln  war.  We  forget  too  quickly.  Let 
us  read  again  the  recorda  of  that  sod  time  before  wo  give  onrselTes 
up  to  wehwrning  the  oatiBe  of  it." 

This  paragraph  Ib  stated  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Yatee,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  ao 
well-known  an  author,  whose  many  and  popular 
works  have  g^ven  him  some  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  should  have  thus  descended  to  the  level  of  the 
most  ignorant  colonial  jingo,  and  should  have  tried 
to  stir  up  the  bitter  feeling,  natural,  although  un- 
reasonable, which  is  sure  to  exist  after  deadly  war- 
fare between  any  two  nations,  but  which  it  should  be 
the  part  of  Christian  and  educated  men  to  calm. 

It  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  select  a  few 
passages  out  of  the  many  newspaper  accounts  of 
Cetshwayo's  arrival  in  England  published  at  the 
time,  those  chosen  giving  what  the  present  writer, 
with  her  special  opportunities  of  knowledge,  and 
after  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Zulu  King, 
believes  to  be  a  fair  description  and  probable  in  all 
respects,  palpable  blunders  being  corrected. 

Before  leaving  Madeira,  it  was  said,  letters  were 
written  by  the  King  to  each  of  his  wives,  and  sent 
ashore  to  be  posted.  If  this  was  so  (which  seems 
likely,  judging  from  Cetshwayo's  habitual  care  for 
his  family),  either  his  custodian,  Mr.  Shepstone,  or 


General  had  come  straight  from  ZuIaUnd,  he  ought  bimself  to 
have  beeo  able  to  supply  at  once,  or  at  all  events,  the  information 
ehtiuld  have  been  obtained  ttom  the  British  Resident  in  Znlnland 
within  the  month. 
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else  the  authorities  in  Natal,  must  certainly  have 
neglected  their  duty,  for  no  news  at  all  was  received 
by  the  King's  wives,  although,  perhaps,  the  women 
attendants  left  at  Oude  Molen— and  for  whose  com- 
fort during  hie  absence  he  had  especially  begged 
that  an  interpreter  might  be  provided — may  have 
had  news  of  his  safe  arrival  so  &r. 

The  story  told  of  his  refusing  to  see  the  Governor 
of  Madeira,  because  his  Excellency  had  not  **  first 
sent  a  sUxte  messenger  to  see  if  the  King  of  the 
Zulus "  would  receive  him,  is  simply  nonsense. 
Either  the  native  attendants  may  have  said,  as  a 
simple  truth,  that  the  King  was  asleep,  or  else  he  was 
not  informed  by  the  custodian  or  interpreter  of  the 
rank  of  his  visitor.  "Whatever  may  be  the  actual 
explanation  of  the  tale,' there  cannot  be  the  smallest 
donbt  that  Cetshwayo  would  have  readily  received 
any  one  whom  Mr,  Shepstone  advised  him  to  see. 
He  was  far  too  anxious  for  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prise to  risk  it  by  any  such  "  airs  "  as  Mr.  Yates 
has  it. 

"The  Arab — says  the  Standard— vith  the  Znln King Oetshwayo 
•nd  his  enite,  anired  in  PlymoaUi  Sound  this  morning  (Angnst  3rd) 
kt  fire  o'clock,  after  a  mooh  longer  voyage  from  Hadeira  than  had 
been  anticipated  .  .  .  and  the  Thatitet,  tender,  speedily  made  her 
way  ...  to  the  Teasel.  ...  On  nearing  the  Arab  the  head  of  the 
Znlo  King  was  seen  abore  the  bulwarks,  bnt  before  the  tender  oame 
alongside  it  had  dieappeared,  as  Cetshwayo  objected  to  be  stared 
at,  and  had  retired  to  his  oabin.  He  was,  however,  persuaded  to 
receive  the  'newspaper  men,'  who  had  come  on  board  for  the 
express  pnrposo  of  'interviewing'  him,  and  who  gave  the  public 
the  benefit  of  their  first  impressions,  which  appear  to  have  been 
far  from  unpleasant. 

"Cetshwayo  was  dressed  in  a  thick  pilot-cloth  ooet,  and  wore  a 
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cap,  uuder  wbich  was  a  circlet  indicating  hie  ro^al  &ction.*  He 
Bcemed  in  the  beet  of  health  and  Bpirita.  He  has  a  jot-black  face  t 
and  hair  with  just  a  tinge  of  grey.  The  King's  good  tempei 
seemed  oubonnded.  He  shook  hands  heartily  with  all  who  bade 
him  welcome  to  England,  laughed  and  joked  with  I/Lt.  Shepstone, 
Ur.  Dunn,  and  his  chiefs  almost  iuceBBantly,  and  the  opinion 
passed  upon  him  in  homely  phrase  by  one  of  the  sailors  of  the 
tender  was  that  which,  after  all  beet  seemed  to  suit  him,  'a  down- 
right jolly  old  chap.' 

"  In  reply  to  yonr  correspondent,  who  welcomed  him  to  Plymouth, 
he  said  he  was  delighted  to  be  in  England,  he  had  long  wished  to 
pay  England  a  visit,  and  he  had  been  eagerly  looking  out  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  country  it  was. 

"  The  morning  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  year.  The  water 
looked  its  blnest,  and  the  wooded  slopes  of  Monnt  Edgcnmbe 
never  appeared  more  pleasant.  Cetshwayo  was  delighted  with  the 
harbour,  and  the  deep  green  of  the  land,  and  the  great  bnildinga 
which  be  saw,  the  lighthouses,  the  breakwater,  and  forts.  But  he 
wanted  to  know  was  not  Plymouth  a  <imall  place.  .  .  .  He  said 
he  had  ei^oyed  the  voyage,  after  the  start,  very  much,  and  that 
the  weather  had  been  very  agreeable  nntQ  within  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  when  the  climate  had  been  rather  colder  than  he  liked. 
However,  it  was  all  right  again  now.  He  declared  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  that  there  never  ought  to  have  been  any  war  between 
him  and  England  ;  and  ascribed  the  fact  that  there  was  one,  to  the 
lilUe  grey-headed  man  (meaning  Sir  Bartle  Frere)  and  some  of 
the  Colonial  newspapers,  against  whom  he  is  deeply  prejudiced. 
He  believes  that  when  he  gets  ashore  he  will  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Qovemment  to  his  retnm.  His  people,  he  says,  want  him, 
and  he  thinks  Juhn  Dnnn  is  the  only  stumbling-block  in  the  war 
of  his  restoration.  Unless  he  is  restored,  be  holds  tLat  there  will 
be  war;  but  ho  is  confident  that  the  English  people  will  not  dis- 
appoint him,  because  he  believes  that  when  he  is  able  to  see  the 
Government  fur  himself,  and  state  his  ovm  case,  he  will  be  able  to 
show  that  justice  was  on  his  side," 

The  correspondents  of  other  papers  g^ve  substan- 
tially the  same  account,  the  Echo  stating  that  "  the 

*  This  is  a  mistake ;  the  bead-ring  is  worn  by  all  Zulus  who 
are  married  men. 

f  Dark  brown,  by  no  means  "jet  black."  This  is  the  mistake 
of  an  unaccustomed  eye. 
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ex-EJng  bad  even  gained  on  board  the  Arab  the 
appellation  of  the  '  first  gentleman  in  South  Africa.' " 
Cetahwayo  was  taken  at  once  to  London,  a 
house  in  Melbnry  Road,  Kensington,  having  been 
prepared  for  his  reception,  and  due  pains  were 
evidently  taken  to  provide  for  his  comfort  and 
amusement.  The  latter,  however,  he  could  not  fully 
appreciate,  his  whole  mind  and  heart  being  occupied 
with  concern  for  his  people's  troubles,  anxiety  for 
their  welfare,  and  hopes  of  his  return  to  them.  His 
visit  to  England  was  not,  he  felt,  for  pleasure,  hut 
strictly  and  seriously  for  business  of  a  character  over- 
whelmingly important  to  him  and  his.  The  Daili/ 
News  remarks : — 

"Onr  a^tated  life  is  nothing  to  Getehwajo,  our  smoky  air  is  not 
for  hiB  Inreathing,  our  art  (such  as  it  is)  *  to  him  is  meaningleBS. 
He  knows  rery  well  what  he  likes :  he  likes  free  air,  absolute 
dominion  [?],  and  an  affectionate  harem,  not  too  many  clothes,  and 
as  mach  ozeroiee  as  he  can  take.  He  has  a  home-sicknefis  for  the 
old  happy  time  when  all  these  were  his  own,  and  unless  we  restore 
him  as  King  of  Znlnland,  we  con  do  little  for  him  that  hs  is  likely 
to  enjoy.  This,  according  to  many  men  of  sonnd  judgment,  well 
acqoaioted  with  the  politics  of  Sonttt  A&ioa,  is  a  step  that  onr 
own  interests  as  well  as  a  sense  of  justice  dictate.  A  peaoefol  and 
nnited  Zulnland  is  more  likely  to  be  promoted  by  his  restoration, 
according  to  these  anthorities,  than  by  any  other  course  that  can 
be  taken.  In  the  meantime  he  is  oar  gnest,  and  it  is  tbe  duty  of 
hospitality  to  make  his  sojourn  with  as  as  pleasant  for  him  as 
posmble.  A  horse-raoe,  or  a  good  day  on  the  moors,  he  might 
appreciate;  bat,  onlees  we  misread  his  character,  evening  parties 
wUlnot  minister  to  his  entertainment." 

"Cetshwayo  does  not  regard  his  visit  to  England  as  a 
pleasure   excursion,"  says  another  journal,  "and   it   is  doubtful 


•  The  parenthesis  is  the  Daily  Neat't  own,  which  the  author 
declines  to  seem  to  adopt. 
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whether  be  will  appear  mach  in  publio.  Ho  is  filled  with 
a  Eerious  piu*poBe,  and  ia  overwhelmed  ivith  the  importance 
of  his  miedon.  He  Bays  open];  that  he  has  come  to  plead 
with  QiB  Qneeo  and  the  Homo  GoTerninont  for  hie  restoration 
to  the  Znln  Kingdom.  It  is  tonching  to  read  of  hie  eagerness 
during  the  voyage  to  reach  his  destitiation,  and  there  is  something 
truly  pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of  a  dethroned  monarch  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  his  conqnerors.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ol^ect  of  the  Government  in  bringing  him  over,  it  is  in  the  light 
of  a  picas  pilgrimage  that  Cetshwajo  regards  his  visit.  He  is 
hopeful  of  the  result,  and  looks  forward  to  his  interview  with  '  the 
great  Qneen '  as  the  realisation  of  his  ardent  longings.  Apart 
from  legal  technicalities,  or  rather  in  spite  of  them,  he  is  Etill 
a  captive  among  a  strange  people,  and  bis  natural  intelligence  and 
sensitiveness  cause  him  to  feel  his  bnmiliating  position  with  pain- 
ful a 


These  suppositions  proved  correct,  nevertheless 
Cetshwayo  was  too  intelligent  a  man  not  to  take 
an  interest  in  much  that  was  shown  him  during  his 
stay,  especially  in  such  machinery  and  mechanical 
inventions  as  were  explained  to  him  from  time  to 
time,  and  he  was  of  too  buoyant  and  hopeful  a  dis- 
position not  to  extract  some  pleasure  by  the  way. 
He  paid  a  visit  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
at  Marlborough  House,  where  he  was  very  kindly 
received  : — 

"  On  being  introduced,"  says  the  reporter,  "  the  Prince  shook 
Cetshwayo's  hand  warmly,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  inter- 
preter introduced  him  to  the  Princera  of  Wales.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  the  Prince  inquired  if  Cetshwayo  had  recovered  from 
his  illness,  and  expressed  great  interest  in  the  King's  enjoyment  of 
his  visit  to  this  country.  .  .  .  Previous  to  departing  (from  Marl- 
borough House)  Cetshwayo  presented  the  Princes  Albert  Victor 
and  Qeorge  with  two  sticks  made  of  wood  brought  Irom  Zululand.'* 

But  the  visit  of  which  he  thought  the  most  was, 
of  course,  to  Osborne,  to  see  that  Sovereign  Lady 
towards  whom,  through  all  his  miseries,  he  preserved 
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a  deep  and  simple  loyalty  which   never   wavered. 
The  visit  was  described  as  follows  : — 

"  The  specul  train,  with  Lord  Eimberley,  Cetshwayo,  Mr, 
Shepstone  and  the  three  Znln  Chiefs,  arrived  in  Fortamonth 
Dockyard  at  11.15.  A  large  crowd  asstimbled  on  the  jetty, 
cnrious  to  see  Cetshwayo,  who  was  received  by  Prince  Edward 
of  Saxe-Weimar  and  Admiral  Ryder.  The  Fire  Queen,  the 
CiHniaander-iQ-Chiefs  yacht,  was  in  waiting  to  convey  the  ex- 
King  to  Osborne,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  Her 
Majeoty. 

"  Cetshwayo  was  attired  in  a  dark  suit,  with  a  tall  hat  which 
shone  resplendent  in  the  bright  BODshiue,  no  less  than  did  the 
dark  and  shining  featores  of  the  ex-King,  who  by  bis  pleasant 
smile,  and  dignified  deportment,  created  quite  a  fevoorable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"  When  Cetshwayo  and  bis  party  were  ready,  they  proceeded  on 
board  the  ^ire  Queen,  the  crimson-covered  gangways  used  on  the 
occAsion  of  Boyal  visits  being  brought  into  requisition.  The  crew 
doffed  hats  as  Cetshwayo  reached  the  deck,  and  from  the  Tgne 
troopship  lying  astern  of  the  Fire  Queen,  as  well  as  from  the  flag- 
ship and  other  vessels  in  the  harbonr,  the  greatest  interest  was 
exhibited  in  the  Boyal  party. 

"  The  Fire  Queen  arrived  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  and  the  party 
drove  to  Osborne,  and  were  conveyed  in  the  Queen's  private  open 
cairit^es  with  postilions.  The  Queen  received  the  ex-King  in  her 
private  reoeption-room.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty  gave  Cetshwayo  and  his 
suite  a  very  cordial  reception,  and  during  the  quarter  of  an  hear 
or  thereabonta  that  the  interview  lasted,  conversed  freely  with  the 
ex-Eing  through  the  medium  of  the  interpreter. 

"  Cetshwayo  sobsequeutly  expressed  himself  as  highly  gratified 
with  his  visit  to  the  Qnecn,  whose  dignified  and  yet  gracions  and 
a&ble  bearing  evidently  impressed  liim,  and  during  the  return 
journey  he  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  When  the  interview  was 
ended,  Cetshwayo  was  shown  over  the  honso  and  througli  the 
gardens.  At  half-past  one  lancheon  was  served  to  the  viBitors, 
who  were  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Kimhcrloy,  Sir  H.  Funsonby,  and 
the  Ladies-in- Waiting." 

On  his  return  journey  to  Melbury  Road,  after  his 
visit  to  the  Queen,  Cetshwayo  was  heartily  clieered 
by  large  crowds,  both  at  Portsmouth  and   Victoria 
p  2 
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Station,  and  thus  ended  a  day  which  the  Zulu  King  . 
certainly  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest  and  most 
hopeful  of  his  hfe. 

The  adverse  colonial  papers,  of  course,  kept  up  a 
running  commentary  of  sneers  at  every  instance  of 
kindness  or  courtesy  shown  to  the  Zulu  King,  but  in 
the  midst  of  their  disgust,  which  culminated  with  the 
reception  of  Cetshwayo  at  Osborne,  they  comforted 
themselves  with  one  reflection,  viz.  that  he  had  been 
made  to  lunch  there  mith  the  upper  servants !  This, 
it  seems,  was  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  colonial  mind 
by  the  words  "  Master  of  the  Household "  and 
"  Ladies-in- Waiting  " ! 

Her  Majesty,  indeed,  like  all  others  who  came 
into  personal  contact  with  the  Zulu  King,  seems  to 
have  been  favourably  impressed  with  him.  It  was 
a  sign  of  royal  good-feeling  that  she  desired  his 
portrait  to  be  painted  for  her,  and  that  he  fully 
appreciated  the  honour  done  to  him  in  this  respect 
is  plain  from  the  following  story  which  was  given 
in  all  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  and  which  seems 
to  be  a  well-attested  tale  : — While  he  was  sitting  for 
his  likeness,  a  deputation  from  the  National  Temper- 
ance League  called  upon  him  in  Melbury  Road,  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  him  the  great  evils 
inflicted  upon  native  races  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  to  ask  him  to  discourage,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  importation,  manuJacture,  and  use  of  such 
drinks  in  his  own  country.  After  waiting  half-an- 
hour  the  deputation  were  informed  by  Mr.  Fynney 
that  Cetshwayo  was  sitting  for  a  portrait,  by  order 
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of  Her  Majesty,  who  had  specially  sent  an  artist  that 
morning.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  regret  that 
the  King  found  it  impossihle  to  receive  them. 

The  following  conversation  ensued  between  Mr. 
Fynney  and  Mr.  Rae,  a  member  of  the  League : — 

Mr.  Rae. — Do  you  not  think  he  could  spare  ten 
minutes  from  the  sitting  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Fynney.  —  The  gentlemen  who  accompany 
the  artist  are  very  desirous  the  portrait  should  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Rae. — I  do  not  think  we  need  delay  the 
process,  if  you  could  try  to  arrange  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Fyimey. — I  have  been  trying,  and  have 
asked  the  King  to  g^ve  you  a  short  time,  hut  he 
positively  says.  No.  He  is  sitting  for  the  portrait, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  he  can  leave  it.  There  is  one 
thing  I  should  like  to  say,  namely,  that  the  Zulu 
nation  are  not  drinkers  of  spirits — that  is.  the  Zulus 
themselves — and,  with  the  exception  of  their  own  beer, 
and  that  is  harmless,  are  a  mcmt  abstemious  people. 
I  will  ask  again  if  he  will  see  you,  as  you  desire  it. 

The  deputation  then  waited  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  Mr.  Fynney  returned,  and  said  he  greatly 
regretted  that  he  could  not  possibly  prevail  upon  the 
King  to  see  the  deputation.  The  King  had  said, 
"  No ;  this  is  a  request  from  her  Majesty,  and  as  it  is 
the  wish  of  my  Mother,  the  Queen,  I  cannot  dis- 
regard it,  much  as  I  wish  to  see  these  gentlemen." 
Mr.  Fynney  added  that  Cetshwayo  would  be  happy 
on  any  other  day,  when  he  was  at  hberty,  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  members  of  the  League,  and 
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to  receive  their  statement.  "  It  is,"  the  King  had 
said  (alluding  to  the  Queen's  command),  "  aa  urgent 
as  a  matter  of  life  and  deatli,  and  I  cannot  neglect 
the  wishes  of  the  Queen."* 

"  On  being  asked  to  ezpreas  an  opinion  upon  out  Queen,  lie  said," 
writes  the  London  correBpoDdent  of  the  Mancheiter  Guardiem, 
" '  She  is  born  to  mle  men,  she  is  like  me.  We  are  both  rulora. 
She  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  shall  always  think  of  her.'  We 
spoke  of  Bishop  Coleuso,"  oontinuee  the  same  writer,  "  and  the  name 
roosed  him  to  instant  rigonr.  He  rolled  on  his  seat,  and  showed 
bis  very  gums  in  his  eager  talk,  while  bis  hands  waved  in  the  air, 
and  he  took  snnff  violently.  '  The  Bishop,'  he  said,  '  loves  all 
Zulns-f  His  heart  is  aa  big  as  all  London  ^r  my  nation.  I  love 
him,  and  he  has  done  everything  for  me.' " 

This  writer  speaks  of  an  "  ominous  expression  " 
passing  over  the  King's  features  at  mention  of  John 
Dunn,  and  foretells  evil  to  the  latter  should  he  ever 
be  a  captive  under  the  "  dusky  gaze  "  of  that  "  ruth- 
less face,"  which  expressions  are  about  as  inapplicable 
as  that  about  the  "  enormous  paws."  The  "  London 
correspondent "   plainly   writes    on  a  preconceived 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  it  was  purely  Getshwayo's  feeling  of 
duty  in  obeying  the  Queen's  wish  which  actuated  him,  and  no  dis- 
regard for  the  motives  and  opinions  of  the  Temperance  depntation. 
The  Zulu  King  was  never  addicted  to  strong  drink  himself,  and 
even  those  amongst  bis  enemies  who  tried  to  bring  the  cha^e 
gainst  bim  at  the  beginning  of  bis  captivity  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  it.  Or  rather,  to  put  forward  the  statement, "  he  has  qnite 
overcome  the  predilection  for  'square  face'  which  marked  the 
earlier  days  of  bis  captivity,"  which  would  hardly  have  been  the 
ease  had  he  ever  shown  any  such  "  predilection  "  at  all.  Had  be 
ever  been  allowed  to  reign  again,  it  would  have  been  well  worth 
while  to  put  him  on  hie  guard,  for  his  people's  sake,  against  that 
terrible  foe  to  nations  still  in  their  childhood,  and  of  the  evils  of 
which  be  had  really  hardly  bad  the  opportunity  of  judging. 

t  Ho  might  have  said  with  equal  truth  "  all  bis  fellow-men." 
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idea,  and  another  writer  about  the  same  time  (and 
not  a  very  partial  one  either)  more  truly  says,  "  His 
temper  ib  amiable,  and  his  disposition  generous.  He 
does  not  appear  vindictive,  and  refers  to  John  Dunn's 
alleged  ingratitude  with  indignation,  but  without 
bitterness." 

A  visit  to  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich  appears 
to  have  interested  him  greatly,  and  to  have  brought 
out  especially  his  keen  intellect  and  quick  compre- 
hension of  the  various  mechanical  principles  ex- 
plained to  him.  On  leaving,  he  addressed  General 
ftage  (commanding  Woolwich  Glarrison),  through  the 
interpreter,  saying  that  he  could  not  express  the 
pleasure  which  this  visit  to  the  "  great  workshop  " 
of  the  Queen,  his  Mother,*  had  given  him.  He  had 
now  seen  the  wonders  of  the  English  nation,  and  had 
witnessed  where  England  gets  her  power  from. 
"You  are  indeed  a  wonderful  people,  and  what  I 
have  seen  has  filled  me  with  astonishment,"  he  said, 
concluding  by  expressing  warm  thanks  to  General 
Gage  for  so  kindly  showing  him  everything.  To 
this  General  Gage  replied,  "  I  can  only  assure  the 
King  how  pleased  we  have  been  to  have  had  the 
honour  of  showing  him  the  sights  of  Woolwich 
Arsenal.  I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  shall  always 
be  the  firmest  of  allies  with  him,  and  he  with  us." 
On  the  General's  reply  being  interpreted  to  Cetfih- 
wayo,  the  King's  face  beamed  with  animation  and 
pleasure,  and  he  spoke  again  at  some  little  length 

•  ll  tuuat  bu  borne  in  mind  that,  from  a  Zulu,  tho  title  of  p&rent 
ia  the  highuet  and  most  rcEpiittfnl  that  can  bo  givun. 
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He  aaid,  "  I  may  say  that  I  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
astonished.  I  feel  that  I  have  grown  up,  so  to 
ppeak,  in  a  day ;  tliat  from  a  childhood  of  the  under- 
standing I  have  suddenly  sprung  to  manhood.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  report  to  my  nation  when  I 
return,  for  which  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  find  words, 
but  I  have  seen  the  might  of  England,  and  the  good- 
ness and  kindness  of  the  English  nation." 

But  most  important  of  all  to  the  future  of  Zululand 
were  Cetshwayo's  interviews  with  Lord  Kimberley 
at  the  Colonial  Office,  on  the  7th,  15th,  and  17th  of 
August  [3466,  p.  105].  This  was  what  he  had 
come  for,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  Queen 
through  her  representative,  to  explain  or  deny  the 
accusations  brought  against  him,  and  to  obtain  his 
own  release  by  showing  that  he  had  never  deserved 
his  capture  and  imprisonment.  It  may  readily  be 
imagined  that  a  different  tone  on  his  part  would  have 
proved  more  comfortable  and  convenient  from  the 
official  point  of  view.  If  he  would  but  have  allowed 
the  plea  of  "  guilty  "  to  be  made  for  him,  expressing 
contrition  and  promising  amendment  for  the  future, 
it  would  at  least  have  been  gratifying  to  the  feelings 
of  those  who  had  wrought  his  downfall,  and  whose 
strongest  objection  to  his  restoration  lay  in  the  fact 
that  for  England  to  grant  it  as  a  point,  not  of  mercy, 
but  of  justice  and  expediency,  virtually  signed  the 
condemnation  of  a  whole  string  of  notable  names. 
But  Cetshwayo  never  learnt  the  lesson  of  diplomacy 
which  his  European  neighbours  and  conquerors  had 
striven  so  long  and  hard  to  teach  him.    He  remiained 
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simple,  honourable,  and  truthful  to  the  last — a  man 
of  bis  word  to  the  bitter  end — even  when  his  adher- 
ence to  it,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  would  adhere 
to  it  on  the  part  of  his  less  scrupulous  adversaries, 
white  and  black,  were  costing  him  his  kingdom,  his 
liberty,  and  at  last,  unhappily,  his  life. 

The  Zulu  king's  own  words  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  people  are  more  forcible  and  convincing 
than  anything  which  can  be  said  for  him  by  others, 
and  it  is  in  unwilling  acknowledgment  of  this  fact 
that  his  (white)  enemies  are  so  fond  of  talking  of 
his  "cunning,"  bis  "craft,"  and  "  wiliness."  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  no  such  terms  are  applicable  to  any 
portion  of  Cetehwayo's  dealings  with  either  friend  or 
foe.  His  chief  strength  throughout  lay  in  the  fact 
that  having  nothing  to  hide,  he  was  absolutely  frank, 
truthful,  and  straightforward.  He  had  never  been 
either  the  secret  treacherous  foe  to  England,  nor  the 
cruel  tyrant  to  his  people  that  hie  opponents  tried  to 
make  him  out,  and  when  his  own  simple,  manly 
words  made  the  fact  apparent,  those  opponents  could 
only  endeavour  to  throw  discredit  upon  them  by  the 
parrot-cry  of  "  Oh,  the  wily  old  savage ! " 

The  first  interview  at  the  Colonial  Office,  on 
August  7th,  may  be  given  as  it  stands  in  the  Blue 
Book,  being  short,  and  very  much  to  the  point 
[3466,  p.  105]. 

"Cetshwajo  was  aocompaDied  bj  three  chiefs  and  »  native 
interpTOter"  [beeideR  Mr.  Shepetoiie  and  Mr.  Donn,  who  kcted  u 
interpreter.  Mr.  Asblo;,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Brameton  wore  also  pre- 
sent at  the  interriew].  "Lord  Eimborle^  inqtiired  of  Getshwajo 
whether  ho  was  satiafied  with  his  treatment  boro  (in  England), 
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and  Cetshwayo  replied  that  he  was.  Lord  Eimherley  then  invited 
him  to  make  any  statement  ae  to  hia  case  that  he  desired.  Cetah- 
wBjo  replied  that  he  wished  to  know  what  he  had  done  wrong ; 
why  he  had  been  punished.  He  said  that  he  threw  himself,  as  it 
were,  at  the  feet  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Lord  Kimberley 
said  it  was  of  no  nse  now  to  go  into  the  past ;  but  that  Cetshwayo 
mnat  know  that  his  army  was  regarded  as  threatening  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  Qnaen's  dominiona. 

"  Getshwayo  said  that  he  never  had  any  intention  of  attacking 
the  Queen's  dominions,  that  he  had  never  sent  his  armies  across 
the  border  daring  the  war,  and  that  he  had  been  defeated  and 
captured  while  in  hia  own  ootmtty. 

"Lord  Eimherley  observed  that,  whatever  the  fntore  orroDge- 
ments  in  Zuliilond  might  be,  one  thing  woa  certain.  The  Qoeen 
could  not  allow  a  Zuln  armed  force  to  exist,  as  formerly,  ander 
his  reign ;  Getshwayo  bod  seen  that  onr  power  was  too  strong  for 
him,  and  that  would  always  be  the  case ;  but  we  could  not  allow 
onr  peaceful  colonists  to  be  alarmed  and  their  security  threatened.' 

"Getshwayo  said  that  his  fether  Fanda,  and  Bingaau  before 
him,  had  made  large  armies,  bnt  that  he  himself  had  not  created  . 
a  single  new  regiment ;  that  bis  predocossors  hod,  nevertheless, 
always  been  friendly  to  the  English,  and  that  he  had  never  had 
any  intention  of  being  otherwise ;  that  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
was  taken  away  and  new  men  came,  and  there  was  no  Mend  to 
advise  him ;  and  that  as  regards  his  keeping  an  armed  force,  he 
was  quite  willing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Government,  bnt  that 
regiments  were  wanted  to  attend  on  the  King,  to  build  kraals,  and 
to  do  other  work  which  he  ordered. 

"  Lord  Eimherley  said  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  peaceful 
works,  but  that  regiments  for  war,  such  as  existed  formerly,  oonld 
never  be  allowed. 
"  Getshwayo  said  that  he  quite  understood  that. 


•  Tide  the  language  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal  (vol.  i. 
p.  371,  ad  fin.) : — "  The  view  of  his  Excallency  the  Lieutenant- 
Qeneral,  and  also  of  his  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner,  were 
both  based  on  the  assumption  of  an  invasion  of  Natal  by  the 
Zulus — -a  contingency  which,  though  it  was  of  course  a  pouibitily, 
as  it  had  been  a  possibility  for  the  last  thirty  years,  was,  in  tke 
opinion  of  the  Government,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  brought  about  by  compromising  action 
on  our  part." 
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"  Lord  Rimberlcy  then  naked  tf  ho  had  anything  to  baj  ae  to 
thu  present  condition  of  Zulnland, 

"  On  this  point  Ceti<hwayo  referred  to  the  three  chiefe  who  had 
recently  come  from  the  ooantry.  The  sum  of  what  the  chiefs 
esid  was  that  only  four  of  the  appointed  chiefs  were  nnfavoiirable 
to  Cetshwayo's  return,  namely,  John  Dunn,  Umfanawendhlcla, 
Uhamn,  and  Ueibeba.  They  complained  especially  of  opprcBsive 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  Dunn,  Usibebn,  and  Uhamn.  They 
mentioned  specially  Somkeli  and  Umlandola  as  favourable  to 
Cetshwayo's  return,  and  said  that  Chingwayo  had  also  expressed 
himself  favourably,  bat  did  not  dare  to  say  so  now. 

"Finally,  Lord  Eimberley  referred  to  the  reports  which  had 
reached  this  country  of  his  oruultios. 

"  Cetshwayo  said :  How  could  he  reply  to  mere  general  accnsa* 
tions?  Let  a  particular  case  be  stated,  and  he  woold  explain  and 
defend  his  conduct.  He  entirely  denied  any  indiscriminate  killing 
Buch  as  he  had  been  accused  o£  In  conclusion,  Cetshwayo  said : 
Let  the  Queen  not  take  him  merely  by  the  hand.  If  you  take  a 
man  merely  by  the  hand,  he  may  slip  from  you.  Let  Lord  Eim- 
berley  rather  grasp  him  by  the  arm,  and  let  the  Queen  take  him 
by  the  waist,  for  then  nill  'they  hold  him  fast.' 

"  Lord  Kimberley  then  said  that  the  interview  would  terminate 
for  that  day.  The  matter  was  too  important  to  be  disposed  of  at 
once  i  he  woald  only  now  inform  Cetshwayo  that  his  statements 
would  be  considered." 

The  second  interview  took  place  on  August  15th, 
and  the  following  is  the  official  report  of  what 
passed  \ibid.  p.  106] : — 

"  The  Earl  of  Kimberley  (addressing  Mr.  Dunn).  — Will  you 
tell  the  King  first,  that  the  other  day,  as  oor  conversation  was 
of  a  general  character,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  a 
fall  record  kept  of  what  was  said  then,  hut  as  this  conversation  will 
be  upon  matters  of  importance,  I  have  given  instructions  to  have 
what  is  stud  doly  written  down.  (JUr.  Dunn  interpreted  thii  to  the 
King.)" 

Many  readers  will  regret  that  no  "  full  record  "  of 
the  first  interview  was  kept,  since  even  from  the  short 
account  given  above,  it  was  plainly  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  decision  of  the  liglits  of  Cetshwayo's 
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case,  his  innocence  or  guilt,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  upon 
which  the  amount  of  power  and  independence  to  be 
rightly  restored  to  Cetshwayo  must  depend.  It  is 
difficult,  therefore,  to  comprehend  how  Lord  Kim- 
berly  could  think  "  it  was  of  no  use  now  to  go  into 
the  past,"  since  upon  that  the  future  so  much  de- 
pended, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  whether,  if 
that  past,  and  the  King's  own  statementa  upon  it,  had 
been  carefully  considered,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
might  not  have  been  convinced  that  the  wisest  and 
safest  as  well  as  most  just  course  would  be  to  restore 
him  to  his  position  of  King  over  Zululand,  instead  of 
reducing  him  to  the  nominal  chieftainship  of  a  portion 
of  his  previous  dominions — nominal  even  there,  since 
the  promises  exacted  from  him  left  him  bound  hand 
and  foot,  at  the  mercy  of  all  who  chose,  or  could  be 
induced  to  oppose  him. 
After  these  preliminaries, 

"TheE.of  K.  oontinned— Toll  bim  that  Her  MajeBt/B  Govem- 
ment  have  very  oorefiill;  deliberated  upon  tlia  wbole  qneetioD  of 
ZuId  affiure,  and  I  am  able  to-daj  to  inform  bim  generally  what 
tbey  bave  resolved  npon,     (Jtfr.  Dunn  interpreted.) 

Th«  E.  of  K. — He  will  be  good  enongb  to  listen  very  carefnlly  to 
what  will  be  now  said,  asd  it  will  be  afterwards  explained  to  bim 
i^ain,  and  as  often  oa  be  pleases  after  our  interview,  in  order  tbat 
he  may  completely  nnderetaDd  what  is  pnt  before  birr).  (ItderprOed.) 

The  E.  of  K. — Her  Majesty's  QoTemment  have  determined  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  making  arrangements  for  his  tetom  to 
Znlnland.     (Interpreted.') 

The  E.  of  K. — The  following  are  the  main  conditioiiB  on  which 
Sir  Henry  Bnlwer,  the  Oovemor  of  Znltdand,  has  been  authorised 
to  proceed.     {Interprelod.) 

The  E.  of  K. — First,  a  portion  of  tbe  oonntry,  to  be  hereafter 
defined  by  Her  Majesty's  QoTemment,  wilt  not  be  placed  ondcr 
his  rule,  bnt  will  be  reaerred  for  other  pnrposas.    (InterpreUd.) 
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7^  K  of  K. — Secondly,  a  itesideut  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Qnean  to  advise  bim  and  report  to  Her  Majesty.     {Interpreied.) 

The  E.  of  K.—  Thirdly,  he  will  be  required  to  enter  into 
engagements  with  Her  Majesty  for  the  jnat  and  peaoefnl  govern- 
ment of  hie  people,  dmilar  to  those  by  wbioh  the  thirteen  Chiefs 
are  now  bound.     ^Interpreted.) 

The  E.  of  K. — Say  that  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  is  well 
aoqnainted  with  those  oonditione,  but  thati  will  read  to  him  shortly 
the  heads  of  the  oonditions,  and  afterwards,  as  they  are  long,  they 
aball  be  fnlly  explained  to  him  by  Mr.  Sbepstone.     (InterprOed.) 

The  E.  of  K.—l  will  now  read  the  heads  of  the  conditions. 
The  first  is  that  he  shall  observe  the  boundaries  assigned  to  his 
territory  by  the  Qneen. 

The  E.  of  K — Seoondly,  that  he  will  allow  all  men  to  marry 
whom  they  choose,  according  to  the  usage  and  castoms  of  the 
people  before  the  establishment  by  Chaka  of  the  military  system.* 

The  E.  of  £.— Thirdly,  that  he  wiU  aUow  all  persons  living  in 
his  territory  to  pass  freely  where  they  please,  to  work  in  Xatal  or 
elsewhere. 

The  E.  o/£:.— Fourthly,  that  he  will  not  allow  to  be  imported 
into  his  territory  by  the  sea  coast  any  arme>,  or  ammunition,  or 
goods,  or  merchandise  without  the  permission  of  the  Besident-f 

The  E.  o/£.^FiAhly,  that  he  will  not  allow  the  life  of  any  of 
his  people  U>  be  taken  without  an  impartial  trial,  and  a^er  sentence 
passed  by  a  conucil  of  bis  chief  men.  % 

The  E.  ofK. — Sixthly,  that  he  will  not  allow  the  praotioe  of 
'  smelling  out '  for  witchcraft.  { 


*  For  this  condition  Cetshwayo  would  be  prepared,  as  it  was  part 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  VUimaiutn  in  1878.  It  must  slso  be  remem- 
bered that  the  said  "  military  system,"  as  carried  ont  under  Cetsh- 
wayo's  rule,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  hie  (white)  opponents. 
In  point  of  foot,  only  Zulus  who  entered  the  army  were  forbidden 
(like  British  soldiers)  to  marry  without  leave,  and  they  enrolled 
themselves  voluntarily ;  there  was  no  obligation,  except  that  of 
custom,  or  "  bahion,"  although  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  general  one. 

^  The  portion  of  this  oondition  with  regard  to  merchandise 
seems  somewhat  petty  and  mercantile  for  a  great  nation  to  require. 

X  These  two  conditions  only  require  what  Cetshwayo  had  him- 
self^ of  his  own  oocord,  tried  throughout  his  reign,  and  (with 
regard  to  the  sixth  oondition,  before  it)  to  carry  out.  It  is  a 
matter  of  ondispnted  history  that  he  disbelieved  many  of  the 
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The  E,  of  K.—8e-rimthlj,  that  lie  vill  enrrendet  all  pereone  to 
jnsticd  who  ate  fugitivea  in  Zulnlaud  from  the  Queen's  territory, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  Queen's  officers — I  mean,  of  course, 
when  they  have  conunittecl  a  crime  against  our  Isiv — in  order  that 
they  may  be  punished  by  the  Queen's  authorities." 

3^  E.  of  K. — Eighthly,  that  he  will  not  make  any  treaty  with 
any  chiefs,  people,  or  gOTemment  outside  the  territory  assigned  to 
him  without  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  British  Government. 
{Inlerpreled.) 

The  E.  of  K. — Ninthly,  that  he  will  not  make  war  upon  any 
chief  or  chiefs,  or  his  or  their  people,  without  the  Bauction  of  the 
British  Qovemment.     (Interpreted.) 

The  E.  of  K. — Tenthly,  if  he  has  any  dispute  with  any  chief, 
people,  or  government,  that  he  will  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of  the 


witchcraft  enperstitions  of  his  people,  and  tried  to  comhat  them. 
His  kraal  EkiAaieni,  which  contained,  in  1879,  "  four  circles  of 
huts"  (i.e.  between  3000  and  4000  persona),  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this,  for  every  man  in  them  was  an  accused  umtagati  (Trizonl), 
whose  life  Cetehwayo  had  saved  during  his  father's  reign,  when 
the  "  council  of  his  chief  men  "  would  have  put  them  to  death.  It 
was  a  mistake  into  which  the  Home  Government  was  led  by  the 
determined  hostility  of  the  Natal  Government  officials  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  to  Cetshwayo  of  supposing  that  the  King  required 
restraining  by  "  his  chief  men,"  the  great  Zulu  Connoil,  &c.,  in  his 
taste  for  blood.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was  far  more  mercifully 
disposed  than  they ;  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  mnch  beyond  his 
age  amongst  hie  own  people.  As  his  brothers  said  of  him  in  1880, 
"there  has  never  been  known  one  like  him  amongst  ns  Znlns 
before,  so  good,  so  kind,  so  merciful  .  .  .  he  shrank  from  shedding 
blood.  ...  He  never  killed,  except  for  grave  offences;  the  whole 
country  swarms  with  people  who  owe  their  lives  to  bim,  and  who 
fled  to  him,  as  the  merciful  prince  who  did  not  kill."  And  when- 
ever during  his  reign  any  Zula  law  of  special  severity  was  carried 
out,  it  was  in  reluctant  acquiescence  on  the  King's  port  to  the 
councils  of  these  "  chief  men  "  whom  he  was  now  ordered  almost 
to  obey. 

*  An  extradition  condition  wonld  readily  be  accepted  by  Cetsh- 
wayo,  who  had  always  acted  up  to  the  principle  scrupulously.  See 
latest  case,  that  of  one  Jolieana,  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  European 
in  Zululand,  captured  and  delivered  up  by  Cetshwayo  to  the  Natal 
authorities,  but  returned  by  them  as  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 
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British  QoTomment  to  assist  Hm.     Of  oourso  that  means  chiefs 
oatside  his  territory.     {Interpreted.)* 

The  E.  of  K. — Eleveuth,  that  the  succession  to  him  Bhall  bo 
aocordisg  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  his  people,  and  the 
DominBtion  of  each  snccessor  in  turn  shall  be  snbjeot  to  the 
approTBl  of  the  Queen.     [Intapreled.) 

The  E.  of  ff.— Twelfth,  that  he  will  not  soil  or  alienate  any  part 
of  his  land  or  territory.     [Ititerpreled.)^ 

The  E.  ofK. — Thirteenth,  that  he  will  permit  all  people  now 
residing  id  the  territory  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  him  to  remain 
there,  provided  they  recognise  his  authority,  and  that  any  person 
who  does  not  wish  to  recognise  his  authority  may  be  permitted  to 
go  elsewhere  onmoleated.     (JnterprefecZ.) 

The  E.  of  K. — Fourteenth,  that  in  all  coses  of  dispute  where 
British  Bubjocts  are  concerned  he  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
British  Besident ;  and  in  all  cases  where  crimes  are  coctiuitted  by 
British  subjects,  or  by  his  people  against  British  subjects,  he  will 
pass  no  sentence  except  with  the  approval  of  the  British  Resident. 
(Interpreled.) 

The  E,  of  K. — Lastly,  in  eJI  matters  wtiatsoerer  not  included 
in  these  conditions,  that  he  will  govern,  order,  and  decide  according 
to  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of  his  people,  and  that  he  will 
engage  and  solenmly  pledge  his  faith  to  abide  by  and  respect  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  these  conditions  withoat  eqnivocations  or 
reaerres.     (/nlerpreted.) " 

Since  any  innovations  made  by  Cetsliwayo  on  the 
"  ancient  laws  aud  usages  of  his  people "  were  dis- 
tinctly in  the  direction  of  humanity,  this  last  was 
indeed  a  blind  condition.  It  pledged  the  king  not 
to  use  his  own  superior  judgment  and  gentler  heart 
for  the  improvement  and  civilisation  of  his  people, 
but  to  give  way  to  their  more  barbarous  impulses 
whenever  the  "  ancient  laws  and   usages "  of  the 

•  This  he  had  pereietently  tried  to  do,  during  many  years,  in  the 
case  of  the  Zulu-Transvaal  bonndaiy. 

t  His  determination  to  act  as  is  here  required  of  him  hod  long 
been  the  chief  obstacle  In  the  way  of  Boer  appropriation  of  Zulu 
territory, 
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people  required.  How,  even  in  civiliBed  England, 
would  Buch  an  enactment  operate?  Let  us  go  back 
but  a  hundred  yeare  and  consider  the  result.  Only 
a  blind  confidence  in  the  statements  of  the  few  Euro- 
peans who  had  ruled  in  South  Africa,  and  brought 
about  all  the  misery  of  the  last  ten  years  there,  can 
account  for  the  drawing  up  of  this  last  condition. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  declared  Cetshwayo  to  be  a  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel  tyrant,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
(knowing  little)  and  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  (knowing 
nothing  of  him)  had  endorsed  the  accusation,  and 
the  result  was  that  conditions  were  imposed  upon  the 
Zulu  King  which,  had  they  been  necessary  would 
have  been  absolutely  useless,  and  which,  as  the  ones 
in  question  were  needless,  simply  acted  as  a  clog 
upon  Cetshwayo's  power  of  restoring  peace  and  order 
to  his  distracted  kingdom,  when  at  last  he  reached  it. 
The  conversation  which  ensued  after  the  rehearsal 
of  the  conditions  made  it  plain  enough  that  the 
cutting  off  of  land,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  con- 
dition, was  the  main  point  to  be  considered  in  Cetsh- 
wayo's eyes.  He  did  not  speak,  indeed,  until  required 
to  do  so,  and  then  only  in  the  most  qoiet  and  cour- 
teous manner,  but  that  condition  evidently  lay  heavy 
on  his  heart.  Throughout  his  troubles,  his  people 
and  his  people's  good  seem  rather  to  have  concerned 
him  than  his  own,  and  this  proposition  to  either  take 
from  them  a  portion  of  their  own  country,  or  to 
oblige  them  to  become  subjects  of  another  power, 
"  pressed  hard "  upon  him,  as  he  said.  In  com- 
menting on  this  point,  he  told  the  Earl  of  Kimberley 
that  "  a  very  large  portion  of  his  country  has  been 
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already  cut  off  [alluding  to  the  disputed  territory, 
decided  by  the  British  CommissionerB  of  1878  to  be 
rightfully  part  of  Zululand,  but  handed  back  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  as  a  sop  to  the  Boers,  at  the  end  of 
the  Zulu  War,*]  and  that  for  Bome  time  he  has  had 
very  little  country  left  to  him,  and  he  says  his  people 
are  all  crowded  together,  and  that  he  is  like  one 
living  on  the  top  of  a  rock." 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  advised  him  to  "  wait  to 
see  how  much  country  will  be  reserved"  before 
taking  so  unfavourable  a  view  of  his  position,  and 
after  a  few  more  remarks  on  either  side,  and  thanks 
expressed  by  Cetshwayo,  "  for  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness "  with  which  he  had  been  received,  this  interview 
came  to  an  end,  to  be  resumed  when  the  King  should 
have  had  time  to  think  over  what  he  had  heard. 

It  would  seem  that  much  had  been  expected  from 
Cetehwayo's  joy  at  his  own  promised  release,  and 
that  his  silence  and  apparent  depression  at  the  close 
of  the  recapitulation  of  the  conditions  was  rather  a 
disappointment,  and  Lord  Kimberley  urged  upon  him 
more  than  once  that  this  was  the  Brst  time  any  such 
hopes  had  been  held  out  to  him  at  all.  But  to  under^ 
stand  the  feelings  with  which  the  Zulu  King  heard 
the  conditions  of  bis  restoration,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  knew  himself  to  be  absolutely  guiltless  of 
those  evil  intentions  towards  Natal,  &c.,  which  had 
been  the  supposed  ground  of  the  invasion  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  own  capture,  and  that  he  had  preserved 
a  most  complete  and  touching  faith  in  England,  and 
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England's  Queen,  and  in  juetice  being  done  by  her 
as  soon  as  the  truth  was  made  plain.  To  his  simple 
ideas  of  justice  it  was  self-evident  that  when  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  been  punished  for  faults  which 
he  had  never  committed,  the  panishment  would  be 
remitted,  not  in  part,  but  altogether.  But  he  had 
not  been  allowed  fully  to  state  his  case,  and  the 
sentence  was  one  of  pardon,  not  of  exoneration. 
Nor  can  his  disappointment  at  the  proposed  further 
reduction  of  hia  territory  be  fully  understood  without 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  border  question,  the  history 
of  the  disputed  territory,  and  the  gradually  con- 
tracting Zuln  dominion,  than  is  possessed  by  most 
English  readers,  as  well  as  a  greater  insight  into  the 
relations  between  the  Zulu  King  and  people.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  Cetshwayo  was  essentially 
the  King  at  heart.  He  was  not  a  mere  despot, 
ruling  for  hia  own  benefit,  and  caring  only  for  his 
own  satis&ction,  but  the  father  of  his  people,  anxious 
for  their  happiness,  and  aiming  at  their  good  ac- 
cording to  his  lights.  It  was  for  their  sake  rather 
than  for  his  own  that  he  pleaded  for  the  undivided 
restoration  of  Zululand,  knowing  well  as  he  did 
what  a  source  of  evil  to  them,  and  of  endless  con- 
fusion, would  prove  an  attempt  at  reservation  of  a 
portion  of  the  country  under  other  control  than  his. 
It  has  often  been  argued  by  those  who  opposed  his 
restoration,  that  even  granting  the  injustice  of  our 
invasion  of  Zululand  and  capture  of  Cetehwayo,  and 
suppoaing  that,  were  it  to  do  over  again  it  would 
be  left  undone,  yet  that  it  was  impossible  now  to  do 
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jastice  to  him  witlioat  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his 
people,  and  much  scorn  has  been  showered  upon  the 
supposed  sentimentalists  who,  in  pity  for  the  miseries 
of  one  captive,  forgot — it  was  said — those  of  a  whole 
nation.  But  the  argument,  however  forcible  in 
itself,  rested  on  fallacious  grounds,  namely  the  long- 
exploded  notion  that  Cetshwayo  was  a  cruel  tyrant, 
under  whose  bloody  yoke  his  people  groaned,  and 
that,  therefore,  although  his  capture  was  undertaken 
and  achieved  on  false  or  mistaken  grounds,  the  error 
should,  for  the  sake  of  his  people,  be  left  unrectified. 
In  point  of  &ct,  the  interests  and  happiness  of  King 
and  people  were  bound  up  with  each  other,  and  it 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  unhappy  condition  of 
Zulnland  which  had  made  Cetshwayo's  captivity  so 
intolerable  to  him.  Again,  he  had  always  fully 
recognised  the  great  truth  that  he  held  his  land  not 
as  his  own,  but  in  trust  for  the  Zulu  people,  and  it 
was  their  rights  rather  than  his  own  which  he  strove 
to  uphold  in  pleading  against  the  proposed  reser- 
vation of  a  portion  of  the  country. 

The  third  and  final  interview  took  place  on 
August  lYth,  when,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Fynney,  who  had  not  accompanied 
Cetshwayo  from  the  Cape,  but  had  crossed  by  an- 
other steamer,  to  act  as  additional  interpi-eter,  was 
present. 

After  one  or  two  preliminaries — 

"  Mr.  Fymeg. — He  bb^b,  my  Lord,  that  the  oonditions  wltioh  were 
giren  to  him  Uie  other  day  are  more  tliaa  Batisfactory  :  that  there 
it  no  oonditiou  in  whioh  he  haa  anything  to  complain  aboot.    He 
a  2 
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BB,ji :  '  Tbis  I  ma^  eiplain  U  made  ontaide  any  remark  tlukt  I 
n]&7  wish  to  make  aboat  the  piece  of  land  reTerred  to  b;  your 
Lordahip  the  other  A&y.  Tbe  other  oonditioiu  explained  to  me 
are  more  tban  satisfactory.' 

The  E.  ofK.—li  be  wishes  to  apeak  ob  to  the  loud  tell  bim  to 
apeak  freely. 

Jtfr.  F. — He  Bays  that  after  the  kind  way  in  which  he  baa  been 
met  and  the  conditiona  being  bo  aatiBfoctory,  he  feela  as  if  be  bad 
been  raised  up  &om  the  dead — raised  ont  of  bie  graTe,  so  to  speak, 
and  felt  that  be  was  to  be  seated  again.  Bat  the  land  whieb 
belonged  to  hia  father  is  now  very  small,  and  tbe  coantry  is  not 
as  big  OB  it  was ;  it  is  a  small  country,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  tbe  idea  of  another  piece  of  land  being  token  liom  that 
little  coo&try  bas  buried  bim  np  to  bis  knees  again.  In  coming 
to  England  be  felt  that  on  bearing  that  be  was  to  be  raised  np, 
that  be  was  raised  &om  the  dead,  so  to  speak,  by  tbe  giaciooa 
action  of  this  nation ;  that  it  bad  encouraged  bim  to  ask  for  more 
grocionsness  with  reference  to  tbis  slip  of  land.  He  bad  been 
enconxaged  to  speak  to  the  GngUsb  nation  tbe  feelings  of  bis  heart, 
and  he  asks  that  bis  feeling  with  reference  to  bis  pieoe  of  land, 
that  bis  lepresentatiouB  and  feelings  here  may  be  made  known  to 
tbe  Qovemment,  and  also  to  Her  Ilajesty  tbe  Queen,  with  respect 
to  this  piece  of  land ;  and  in  that  matter  be  tbrows  himself  on 
Her  Majesty's  mercy,  and  aleo  hopes  for  the  favoorable  considera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Govemment. 

The  E.  of  K. — Has  he  anything  more  to  say  on  this  point  ? 

Mr.  F. — He  says  he  has  finished  on  that  point,  but  there  is  one 
snbject  which  be  wishes  to  mention,  tbat  is  this :  that  be  has  heard 
no  word  yet  with  refer^ioe  to  John  Dnnn. 

The  E.  of  ST.— First,  as  to  tbe  strip  of  territory,  be  should 
understand  tbat  tbe  reserratioa  of  a  part  of  the  territory  will  not 
he  as  a  punishment  to  tbe  Znln  pet^Ie  or  himself,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  him  or  the  Zulu  people  ;  that  no  more  will  be  reserved 
than  is,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  Government,  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  he  must  remember  tbat  the  post  cannot  be  simply  nndone 
withont  regard  to  good  fitith  which  we  have  pledged  to  others. 
Secondly,  with  regud  to  John  Dunn,  my  obsOTvation  appliea  to 
him  as  well  as  to  others.  John  Dunn  rnnat  be  treated  Urly  and 
justly,  like  others.*  If  tbe  British  Government  and  the  Queen 
treat  John  Dunn  as  a  friend,  we  shall  expect  Oetshwayo  to  do  so 


"  Cetshwayo  shook  his  head  her^"  says  the  Bbe-Book  report. 
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too,  notwithBtanding  what  may  liave  happened.  He  will  remember 
that  a  war  has  been  fonght  idth  na,  and  that  he  killed  manyof  onr 
people,  and  that  as  we  are  friends  now  with  him  he  must  behave 
in  the  same  way  to  John  Dnnn,  though  he  may  have  gronnde  of 
complaint  against  him.*  Then  tell  him  that  I  know  he  has 
grierancea  abont  his  family,  who,  he  thinlri^  have  not  been  well 
treated  ;  bnt  that  all  that  will  be  pnt  straight  wh^i  he  goes  back ; 
and  that  if  he  is  a  &iend  to  ns  we  shall  be  oarefol  that  no  one, 
neither  John  Dnnn  nor  any  one  else,  shall  do  him  injniy.f  Then, 
lastly,  say  to  him  about  this  pieoe  of  land,  that  I  have  only  told 
him  very  generally  abont  this  matter,  beoanse  definite  arrai^ements 
oonld  not  be  made  nntil  the  great  question  of  his  retnm  was 
decided,  and  that  he  must  wait  mttil  he  beare  precisely  what  will 
be  done.  That  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  mnst  see  the  Chie&  and  people 
after  it  is  known  that  Oetshwayo  is  to  go  hack,  which  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  do,^  and  that  he  may  be  qoite  sore  that  we  mean 
to  treat  him  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner  in  every  way  as  far  as 
the  necessity  of  the  ease  will  permit,  and  that  all  that  he  has  said 
upon  this  point  will  be  told  to  the  Queen  and  my  colleagaee,  bat 
that  he  mnst  qnite  understand  that  this  does  not  imply  that  a 
change  will  be  made  npon  the  point,  that  he  mnst  not  expect  that 
I  can  give  him  any  hope  of  a  change.  Ask  him  whether  he  has 
any  other  particnlar  point  that  he  wishes  to  ask  me  abont.  I  will 
not  go  throi^h  all  the  conditions  again  unless  he  wishes  it. 

Ifr.  F. — He  says  that  with  reference  to  the  other  conditions  he 
had  heard  them  gratefnUy,  and  cheerfnUy  accepted  them;  and 
that  he  is  led  to  speak  about  this  piece  of  land  because  the 
Government  here  is  nnaware,  being  in  England,  of  all  the  local 
circnmstances.  The  Oov^^mient  is  unaware  of  how  he  has  been 
treated  by  John  Dnnn,  how  John  Dunn  has  treated  him ;  and 
fiirther,  as  a  Prince,  he  says  that  that  part  of  Zolnland  which  is 
DOW  occupied  by  John  Dnnn  is  a  piece  of  land  which  was  the 
Prince's  portion,  and  where  his  cattle  were  sent  to.  He  says  the 
Government  do  not  know  how  John  Dnnn  has  treated  him,  and 
how  things  are  going  on  there ;  and  he  has  now  thrown  in  his 
words,  relying  upon  the  kindness  of  the  Government. 


*  The  absurdity  of  any  comparison  between  Cetshwayo's  position 
towards  England  and  Dnnn's  towards  him  is  self-evident. 

i  A  little  later  we  shall  see,  alasl  how  this  promise  was  kept 
by  those  oommisaioned  to  "  restore  "  Cetshwayo. 

{  He  never  attempted  anything  of  the  sort. 
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The  E.  of  K. — Aek  him  to  ut;  what  he  parttoaUrly  rofen  to 
aboat  John  Dnan's  treatm^it  of  him.    I  wish  to  hear  it. 

Mr,  F. — '  I  picked  John  Dimn  up  walking  with  empty  hands. 
He  was  not  a  man  that  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Oorernmeut,  he  was 
not  a  man  holding  or  coming  to  me  with  an;  position  whataoevor, 
but  came  to  me  empty-handed,  and  I  picked  him  up.  I  picked 
him  np,  and  when  I  did  pick  him  np,  I  took  oare  of  him,  and  he 
grew  great  under  lay  fostering  care,  and  I  penuitted  him  to  live 
there  as  my  snbject  dose  to  my  own  tog  kraals,  near  my  military 
kraal  at  GinginhloTn.  I  allowed  him  to  remain  on  that  piece  of 
land  as  my  subject  whom  I  picked  up.' 

Tke  K  o/E. — What  did  John  Dunn  do  of  which  he  now  oom- 
plainB? 

Mr.  F. — '  John  Dmm  persistently  misrepresented  me.  On  the 
one  side,  he  misrepresented  the  British  Government  and  the 
English  people  to  me.  On  the  other  side,  he  took  my  words,  he 
came  to  me,  and,  as  I  thought,  as  my  &iend,  took  my  words,  got 
at  the  feeling  of  my  heart,  and  turned  my  words  on  their  back. 
The  words  also  of  the  Government  of  the  British  nation  he  turned 
on  their  back  to  me.  John  Dunn  told  me  a  year  beforehand  that 
the  war  was  to  be  foaght  against  me ;  and  why  ?  Beoanae  he 
knew  thoroughly  the  action  he  had  taken,  and  how  I  had  been 
misrepresented  by  him.  John  Dunn,  when  his  plans  were  effected 
by  the  war,  has  taken  what  belonged  to  me — my  property,  and 
when  my  people  have  expressed  the  wish  for  my  return,  or  ask  fbr 
my  retiun,  he  has  seized  and  eaten  up  their  cattle,  and  has  con- 
stantly represented  to  the  Goremment  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of 
the  people  that  I  should  return ;  and  any  person  who  has  wished 
for  my  return  has  been  punished  or  ill-treated  by  John  Dunn. 
Whilst  I  was  a  fugitive,  going  from  place  to  place,  I  caught  some 
of  John  Dunn's  messengers  with  messages  which  he  had  sent  to 
Uaibebn,  in  which  iie  said, "  Help  me  to  torn  out  the  King  and  the 
Boyal  Family,  and  I  will  be  instrumental  in  getting  you  placed 
as  one  of  the  chiefs  over  the  country."  John  Dtmn  has  been  the 
cause  of  all ;  John  Dunn,  through  bis  action,  was  the  cause  of  the 
war.*  Through  John  Dunn's  action,  I  consider,  the  land  was 
destroyed ;  it  was  he  who  sent  the  words  round  and  misrepresented 
things.     When  I  was  seized,  John  Donn  took  my  property ;  he 


"  All  these  speeches  of  the  King's  might  be  much  better  trana- 
lated,  but  even  in  this  bald  {<am  they  are  forcible  and  impreasive. 
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took  all  that  he  oonld  possess  himself  of,  and  he  ia  now  building 
and  creating  his  harenui  through  and  by  my  joopertj — the  very 
property  that  he  has  been  nsing  for  that  porpoee.  And  now, 
when  I  am  liberated,  and  when  I  feel  that  I  hare  been  so  treated 
and  injured,  I  feel  as  if  there  is  an  assegai  placed  by  my  side. 
Who  was  John  Dnnn  ?  Who  is  John  Donn  ?  What  was  John 
Dunn  ?  and  who  would  he  have  been  if  I  had  not  raised  him  np  ? 
The  English  would  never  have  heard  of  him  ;  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
placing  an  assegai  by  my  side  to  let  John  Dnnn  be  near  me.  He 
took  my  property  and  my  cattle  away  &om  my  children,  and 
caosed  my  people  and  my  children  to  snffer  hunger.' 

The  E.  of  £— Say  these  are  the  reenlte  of  the  war. 

Mr.  F. — He  says,  my  Lord,  that  there  is  a  di&erenoe  in  Hnnn's 
case.    Dnnn  was  not  in  the  war ;  he  was  only  my  sobjeot 

The  E.  of  £,->-B(it  he  joined  ns  in  the  war. 

JIfr.  F. — '  Who  would  stay  with  a  rat  in  hia  but  that  ate  his 
food?  I  mast  again  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  what  has 
been  said  and  what  has  been  done.  I  feel  that,  although  o£  a 
difierent  nationality,  I  am  now  bom  an  Englishman.  I  am 
enoonrsged  also  to  speak.  I  ask  in  my  tnm  that  yon  will  bear 
with  me  in  saying  what  I  do,  and  nnderatand  that  I  speak  it  in 
gratitude ;  bnt  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  ever  to 
lire  with  John  Dimn  in  Panda's,  my  father's,  territory,  the  land 
which  belonged  to  him.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  live  in  the  same 
conntry  or  near  each  other.  I  cannot  do  it— it  cannot  be  done. 
I  am  more  than  grateful  to  the  Engliah  people,  and  they  will  now 
have  Lad  a  chance  of  seeing  me,  and  the  nation  has  hurd  what  Z 
have  had  to  say  aboat  my  goremment  and  so  on,  and  (he  English 
nation  will  now  have  a  cfaanoe  of  seeing  really  what  I  am,  and 
what  my  government  will  be.  I  am  enoonrsged  to  speak,  and  I 
mnst  again  say  that  it  is  ntterly  imposaihle  for  John  Dnnn  and 
myself  to  liT«  in  the  same  territory,  or  near  each  other.  Who  am 
I  to  cry  to  ?  Wlio  am  I  to  go  to,  to  tell  my  feelings  and  my 
sorrows  to,  if  not  to  the  ones  from  whom  I  was  bom?  The 
English  nation,  so  to  speak,  stands  in  the  light  of  a  &ther  to  me, 
and  I  mnst  speak  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  I  cannot  live  with 
John  Dnnn.  In  the  house  where  a  man  is  bom  he  speaks  decidedly, 
and  speaks  earnestly.  I  cannot  therefore — I  due  not— reserve 
my  feelings.  I  have  to  speak  ont  my  sentiments  and  the  feelii^ 
of  my  hewrt,  and  I  say  that  it  is  ntterly  impossible  for  John  Dunn 
to  live  near  me;  if  he  does,  then  that  simply  means  further 
tronble.' " 
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In  reply  to  these  representations,  Lord  Kimberley 
told  the  King  that  all  he  asked  of  him,  and  what  the 
Government  required  of  him,  if  he  returned,  was 
"  to  keep  within  his  own  horders,  and  to  keep  the 
peace;"  and,  after  some  repetitions  on  either  side, 
his  Lordship  continued : — 

"  Now  I  wish  to  go  to  anotber  matter.  It  is  well  tbat  he  ehonld 
know  tltat  of  oonne  it  will  take  eome  time  to  make  all  these 
arrangaments,  and  oommmiicationfi  most  be  made  with  people  in 
ZnlnUud,  and  mnch  will  have  to  be  done  before  he  can  go  back ; 
and  although  the  Government  are  anxions  that  ever^thmg  Bbonld 
be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  still  there  most  be  time,  and  he 
will  know  that  himself.  And  he  ehonld  also  know  that  some 
arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  for  him  to  pass  the  interval, 
and  that  he  most  be  readj  to  consent  to  each  arrangement  as  we 
shall  Dtake,  and  that  they  will  be  directed  to  his  personal  comfort 
and  ^onTenienoe. 

Mr.  F. — And  Getehwayo  wishes  also  to  say :  '  Of  oonrse,  whilst 
I  am  perfectly  patient,  awaitii^  the  action  of  the  Ooremment,  I 
do  ask  that  when  things  are  settled  I  may  be  enabled  to  retnm  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  I  am  a&aid  of  the  sea ;  as  the  year  goes  on, 
the  sea  gets  so  very  cross.' 

The  E.  of  K. — Say,  certainly.  I  will  arrange  for  him  to  leare 
this  Donntry  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  he  will  have  to  wait  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  We  will  take  care  of  him,  and  send  him  back 
during  fine  weather.  Tell  him,  if  he  acts  well,  he  may  always 
consider  me  his  friend. 

Mr.  F,  (for  the  King). — '  I  cannot  take  your  hand  alone ;  I  take 
yonr  arm,  and  I  ask  yonr  Lordship  to  lie  on  one  side,  and  then  on 
the  other.'  *  (Cetshwayo  here  took  his  Lordship's  hand  and  right 
arm  to  indicate  his  pledge  of  friendship.) 

The  E.  o/ El— Say  that,  whether  I  am  in  office  or  not,  I  will 
always  listen  to  his  words  if  he  acts  welL 


*  This  is  in  alliuion  to  a  previons  remark  of  the  King's  while 
sUll  pleading  against  Dnnn's  being  forced  npon  him.  "  There 
may  be  a  talk  ovei^night,  and  a  man  lie  on  one  side,  and  lie  on 
the  other,  and  by  the  next  morning  he  may  see  that  another  course 
might  be  taken,  or  an  improvement  made.    Th(U  is  all  I  ask." 
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Jfr,  F, — "  I  have  gratef Dllf  accepted  all  that  haa  been  given  me, 
and  now  I  say,  M7  Lord,  watch  me.' " 

To  the  day  of  his  death  Cetshwayo  was  entirely 
loyal  and  faithful  to  hia  word  given  thus  to  Lord 
Kimberley.  It  has  yet  to  he  shown  by  what  means 
his  actions  were  eobaequently  misrepresented.* 

There  is  no  recuon  to  douht  the  intended  good 

*  Towards  the  end  of  thia  interriew,  the  chief  UmkoBana, 
anxious  lest  hia  King's  earnest  appeal  against  Dann  ahonld  give 
ofEbnce,  aaked  leave  to  say  that  "the  child  (i.e.  Oetahwayo)  in 
speaking  oat  as  it  has  done,  has  nimply  spoken  to  its  father,  simply 
spoken  throagh  having  been  enconragod  to  do  so  by  the  grace 
received.  There  is  no  self-will  in  the  child  in  any  way,  but  it 
simply  wishes  to  represent  its  feelings  to  its  father." 

The  figorativQ  form  of  this  speech  is  worth  noting,  as  it  corro- 
borates the  Bishop  of  Natal's  rendering  of  the  too  often  repeated 
phrases  of  the  Znla  depntations,  i.  e.  "  We  are  sent  by  the  Znln 
chie&  to  rekoni  thanks  for  Mkosana,  who  was  the  skin  in  which 
the  child  (Cetshwayo)  was  wrapped,  meaning  that  having  got  back 
the  skin,  they  hoped  to  get  back  the  child  also."  And,  again,  that 
they  had  cotne  "  to  ask  for  the  bones  of  Cetshwayo, '  their  bono,' 
[what  was  left  of  him  in  power  as  well  as  person]  according  to 
native  costom — in  other  words,  to  ask  for  his  restoration  to  Znln- 
land  nnder  any  conditions  which  the  British  Government  might 
think  fit  to  impose." 

The  Bishop's  interpretation  of  these  phraeea  was  vehemently 
denied  by  those  officials  interested  in  making  oat  that  the  Zulos 
did  not  desire  their  King's  letnrn ;  bnt  a  single  illnstration  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  qneetioned,  with  the  supposed  view  of 
eliciting  their  aotnal  meaning,  is  enough  to  show  how  worthless 
were  snob  denials.  Daring  an  interview  between  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  and  the  three  chiefs  who,  while  forming  part  of  the  foarth 
deputation  [see  voL  i.  chap,  i.],  had  also  their  own  especial  request 
to  make  that  they  might  join  the  King  in  hia  captivity,  the 
following  words  were  spoken,  according  to  the  Bine  Book  [8182, 
p.  174]:- 

"  ^'r  K  Wood,  speaking. — Q.  Yoni  reqaeat  is  to  go  to  Cape- 
town, and  you  have  no  message  abont  skins,  &o.  ?  (!) 

The  Chie/t, — B.  Yes ;  we  have  no  message  abont  skins." 
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faith  and  kindneas  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  (lovem- 
ment  towards  Cetshwayo  and  his  people  at  this  time. 
That  a  piece  of  territory  should  he  reserved  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  any  Zidus  who,  at  the  actual  period 
of  the  King's  restoration^*  desired  to  quit  his  country, 
and  to  come  under  British  rule,  no  one  would  dispute, 
nor  would  such  an  arrangement  have  given  just 
cause  of  discontent  to  any  one  concerned.  Cetsh- 
wayo left  England  satisfied  that  this  was  what 
was  intended,  and  although  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  concession  in  the  official  reports  of  the 
interviews  with  the  Zulu  King,  it  is  plain  that  the 
intention  to  force  Dunn  upon  him  was  seen  to  be 
a  mistake,  for  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it.  Cetsh- 
wayo certainly  did  not  give  way  on  that  point,  but 
the  more  general  agreement  to  "  respect  the  border 
limits  which  we  may  draw,  and  keep  the  peace,"  are 
substituted  for  Lord  Kimberley's  express  stipulation, 
"If  the  British  Government  and  the  Queen  treat 
John  Dunn  as  a  friend,  we  shall  expect  Cetshwayo  to 
do  so  too."  After  the  King's  forcible  representation 
of  the  wrongs  which  he  had  sustained  from  John 
Dunn,  it  would  indeed   have   been   monstrous  to 

*  Hod  this  propocitioii  been  JtonaUy  carried  out,  it  ie  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  necessoiy  to  reeezre  any  land  at  aU. 
Zfbebn,  Doon,  and  Hamn  had  all  three  forfeited  Britiali  promises 
1^  breaking  tbe  conditions  on  which  they  were  made,  i.  e.  by  the 
alan^ter  of  many  defenceless  persons,  while  although  the  Bosnto 
Hlnbi  had  nndonbtedly  a  claim  on  u«,  we  had  no  right  to  satisfy 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  Zulus,  Amongst  tbe  common  people, 
criminals  only  would  have  fled  to  the  reserve  had  no  nnCur  means 
been  need  against  Cetshwayo  by  bis  while  enemies.  The  groanda 
for  this  usertion  wiU  be  given  in  their  proper  place. 
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insJBt  upon  sacb  a  condition,  and  the  merest  common- 
sense  must  have  made  it  plain  that  to  do  so  would  be 
a  proof — not  of  firmness,  and  a  determined  course  of 
action,  but  of  sheer  unreasoning  obstinacy,  ever 
allied  to  the  greatest  weakness.  The  border  limito 
were  necessarily  left  to  Her  Majesty's  future  decision, 
but  Cetshwayo  trusted  in  its  fairness,  and  was,  per- 
haps, not  yet  fully  aware  of  how  far  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  had  tossed  the  Transvaal  border  decision 
of  1878  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of  Boer  pacification, 
at  the  expense  of  England's  word  to  the  natives. 
It  was  therefore  with  high  hopes  and  a  lightened 
heart  that  Cetshwayo  took  leave  of  his  new  English 
friends,  and  turned  his  face  to  cross  the  ocean  once 
more  towards  his  home. 

One  of  his  last  visits  before  departing  was  to 
Mr.  Whiteley's  famous  establishment  in  Bayswater, 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
pleased. 

"  It  hu  been  Hr.  Whiteley's  fortTme,"  e&ji  a  London  paper, "  to 
be  bionght  into  mote  frequent  and  friendly  contact  with  Ceteh- 
naf  o  since  bis  arriTal  in  this  oonntr;  thiin  taxy  other  Englishman. 
He  has  therefore  had  most  excellent  opportonitieB  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  King's  characteristics  and  with  his  news 
relating  to  England.  .  .  .  Mr,  WMtoley  informs  ns  that  in  hia 
com.mnnication  with  Getahwayo  he  has  found  him  to  be  exactly  the 
oppositQ  of  what,  aooording  to  popular  notions,  might  be  antici- 
pated. 'I  went  over  to  see  him  a  day  or  two  after  he  came,' 
relates  Hr.  Whiteley.  'He  was  Teiy  pleased  indeed  to  see  me, 
and  he  entered  into  a  most  intelligent  oonverBation.  He  asked 
me  a  nnmbw  of  very  shrewd  qneetions  about  my  bnainesa.  For 
instanoe,  How  long  had  I  been  in  businesB?  How  many  people 
did  I  employ  when  I  started  ?  How  many  had  I  now  ?  What 
number  had  I  engaged  in  making  artfcles  to  be  sold?  What 
number  had  I  at  work  as  salespeople  ?    What  were  the  proportions 
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of  men  and  women  ?  Numbers  of  qaeetlona  mch  u  that,  wHcli 
showed  a  rerj  clear  apprehension  of  what  commeroe  and  businesa 
meant.  Altogether  I  found  him  an  exceedingly  nice  fellow.  Some 
people  seem  to  baTO  the  impression  that  he  bas  a  rough  manner, 
that  he  is  a  sort  of  sa^ge,  a  half  cannibal,  a  barbarous,  cruel, 
nneympathetic  man.  I  asanre  yon  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort  He 
is  pecnliarly  good-natured,  and  wonderMly  j^eaaant  company. 
If  he  meets  anybody  that  will  jest  and  joke  with  him,  there  is 
nothing  he  likes  better.  He  is  fond  of  cbafSng  those  with  whom 
be  is  familiar,  and  he  can  stand  chaff  just  as  well  as  he  can  give  it. 
Be  is  Tery  fond  of  paying  a  compliment,  more  especially  where  a 
lady  is  concerned.  He  is  a  big,  burly  man,  about  forty-six  years 
of  age,  standing  over  six  feet  high,  and  he  weighs  over  twenty  stone. 
Bat  for  a  black  man  be  is  very  good-looking,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  thickness  of  his  lips,  be  would  be  handsome.  In  oonversing 
be  expresses  very  pleasing,  and  sometimes  refined  sentiments.  I 
brought  my  two  little  children  over  to  see  him  one  afternoon,  and 
he  ohatted  with  them  for  over  half  an  hour.  He  said  afterwards 
that  he  bad  met  nobody  since  coming  to  England  who  had 
pleased  him  so  much  as  these  children.  The  little  girls  were  also 
delighted  with  him,  and  would  have  liked  to  stay  longer.'  Mr. 
Whiteley  on  one  occasion  told  him  that  be  tboaght  the  Qovem- 
ment  bad  made  a  mistake  in  declaring  war  against  Znlnland  and 
in  making  him  captive,  and  added  that  he  believed  in  saying  so 
be  represented  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people, 
who  were  really  most  amicably  disposed  towards  him.  Cetsbwayo 
said  he  was  delighted  to  hear  that,  and  he  quite  believed  it  was 
tme.  ■  From  what  he  had  seen  of  the  English  people,  he  could  not 
believe  that  they  would  inflict  such  injustice  upon  him.  If  they 
had  been  the  cause  of  bis  misfortunes,  he  forgave  them,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  they  had.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  some  fiend  bad  been  at  work  against  him.  He  said  that 
when  the  English  soldiers  attacked  him  in  Znluland,  nothing 
could  have  be^  more  unexpected  on  bis  part.  He  was  not  at  all 
prepared  for  war,  but,  under  the  ciroumstonces,  he  had  just  to  do 
the  best  he  oould  to  protect  his  people  and  his  country." 

Before  departing,  Cetsbwayo  called  upon  Lady 
Holland,  at  Holland  House,  to  ttank  her  for  having 
placed  Holland  Park  at  his  disposal  during  his  stay, 
although  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  that  use  of 
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ihe  permission  which  he  might  have  done  but  for 
thecrowds  of  people  who  watched  his  every  move- 
ment whenever  he  went  abroad. 

"  He  took  back  from  England,"  says  one  report,  "  rnvDj  hand- 
soms  and  costly  BonTenits  of  his  Tieit,  indnding  a  Btiok  with 
Bilrer  bead  and  silver  femle,  given  to  him  by  tbe  Prince  of  Wales, 
beautifnl  Cashmere  ebawls  &om  tbe  great  ladies  for  his  wives  and 
female  soite,  superb  railway  rags  and  piles  of  prints  and  other 
dress  stoffo  for  Uie  nae  of  persons  who  prefer  the  garb  of  Norab 
Creina,  But  of  all  bis  mementoes,  that  which  be  values  most  is  « 
great  silver  goblet  presented  to  him  by  the  Qaeen,  and  bearing 
the  inscription :—' Freeonted  to  H.M.  King  Cetywayo  bj  H.H. 
Queen  Victoria,  Aognst  14,  1882.'  In  addition  to  this  goblet,  the 
Qoeen  gave  him  vritb  ber  own  hands  a  photograph  of  herself, 
rather  larger  than  cabinet  size,  charming  him  the  while  with  the 
gracioos  words,  '  I  respect  yoo  as  a  brave  ^lemy,  wbo  will  I  tmat 
become  a  firm  future  friend.'  " 

Arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  Cape 
Government  that  Cetshwayo  should  land  at  Cape- 
town, and  reside  again  at  the  farm  Oude  Molen, 
pending  the  arrangements  for  his  return  to  Zululand, 
and  Tjord  Kimberley  wrote  thus  to  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  on  August  29th  [3466,  p.  115] : — 

"  Cetsbwayo  should,  of  course,  be  treated  with  every  conridera- 
tioD,  and  allowed  free  interconrse  with  all  such  persons  as  he  may 
wish  to  see ;  bat  at  tbe  same  time  careful  attention  should  be  paid 
to  bis  pTooeedinga,  in  order  that  Sir  Henry  Bolwer  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  any  matters  which  may  affect  Zulu  aflbirs. 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  hear  in  mind  that  all  communioationB 
vritb  Cetsbwayo  oonnected  with  his  restoration  should  be  carried 
on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  him  as  much  as  possible  to 
look  upon  the  British  Glovernment  permanently  as  bis  friend,  and 
to  allay  any  impatience  which  he  may  feel  at  the  onavoidable 
delay  in  his  return  to  bis  own  country."  * 


*  Hoir  this  friendliness  of  the  Britieh  Glovemment  was  evinced 
by  tbe  Natal  Govenunent  will  be  seen  h»eafter. 
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Lord  Kimberley  also  wrote,  directing  Sir  Henry 
Bnlwer  to  take  whatever  etepa  were  possible  towarda 
collecting  such  cattle  of  the  King's  as  were  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  chiefs  (Harau,  Zibebu,  and  Dunn 
in  particular)  who  had  taken  possession  of  them 
illegally  after  the  war,  and  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  The  want  of  cattle  ia  ev{deiitl7  a  point  on  whioli  Cetabmy o 
feels  the  greatest  anxiety.  He  freqnently  alladea  to  his  poTortj, 
saying  that  if  he  returns  with  empty  hands  he  will  only  be  gmng 
hack  to  fresh  troubles.  If  it  shonld  be  fonnd  to  be  impracticable 
to  ooUeot  the  cattle  which  formerly  belonged  to  him,  the  natnral 
altematiTe  would  seem  to  be  that  the  chiefs  and  people  who  are 
willing  to  reoeire  him  back  as  their  mler,  should  make  a  coDtribn- 
tioii  from  their  own  herds  for  his  support,* 

"  Either,  however,  by  the  oolleotioa  of  his  cattle,  or  by  some 
other  arrangetoent,  it  will  obnoosly  be  necessary  that  proper 
proTisiou  should  be  made  for  his  maintenance  and  support  on  his 
arrival  in  his  own  country;  otherwise,  in  the  abaeaoe  of  any 
means  for  his  support  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  station,  he  woold 
find  himself  compelled  to  resort  to  arbitrary  meaeares  to  supply  his 
wants,  a  oontingenoy  which  it  is  most  important  to  guard  against 
at  the  outset  of  his  new  rnle-l 


*  This  has  a  plausible  sonnd,  bnt  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  precisely  those  "  chiefs  and  people  "  who  had  been  plundered 
and  impoverished  on  account  of  their  loyalty  to  Cetshwayo  by 
Dunn,  Hamn,  and  Zibebo,  and  even  (under  pressure)  hy  some  of 
the  kinglets  &TO[irabla  to  the  King's  return.  If  any  King's  cattle 
remained  amongst  the  loyal  chiefs  they  were  very  few  compared  to 
those  confiscated  by  the  British,  or  taken  by  the  three  disloyal 
ohieft  named  above.  In  fiict  such  an  arrangement  was  practically 
a  heavy  tax  on  Zuln  loyalty,  which  must  have  been  deep-rooted 
indeed  to  withstand  all  the  eSbrts  made  to  destroy  it 

t  The  resolt  of  this  admonition  was  the  magnificent  gift  in  && 
Queen's  name  of  860  head  of  cattle  (aooording  to  native  accounts 
348)  I  Of  these,  248  were  a  mixed  herd,  many  of  them  old  oxen 
and  oows,  whioh  had  been  pi<^ed  out  by  Zibebn  and  Hamn  as  the 
most  worthless  of  the  King's  cattle  which  tiiey  had  seized,  and 
therefore  most  prop^  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Seeidenl^  and  tha 
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"The  chief  tTnconoirena  ftleo  compiUttneii  that  his  cattle  had 
berai  seized  hj  Uhamn,  hecanse  h«  has  supported  Cetsbwayo,  and 
yon  ahonld  connder  whether  any  intervention  is  possible  on  his 
-b^alf." 

However  kindly  these  directions  may  have  been 
meant  towards  the  King,  it  is  plain  that  again,  as  so 
often  before,  onr  British  policy  was  that  of  making 
other  people  pay  our  debts  when  the  necessity  of  their 
being  paid  at  all  was  made  apparent.  We  bad  done 
all  the  mischief  in  Zultiland,  ice  had  stripped  the 
King  of  all  his  possessions,  and  the  whole  country  of 
a  large  portion  of  its  wealth,  by  confiscating  cattle, 
burning  kraals,  and  destroying  crops,  but  it  did  not 
Bsem  to  occur  to  our  rulers  that  tee,  therefore,  should 
bear  the  cost  of  restitution  when  it  became  plain  that 
justice  demanded  it.    To  tas  the  people  we  had  injured 


remaining  100  were  young  cattle,  the  prodnoe  of  the  former  while 
in  Kr,  Osbom's  hands.  It  is  notorious  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
King's  cattle  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dnnn  and  Zibebn— e.  g.  the 
great  herd  of  the  "Inyoni  kaipumuli,"  white  cattle  flecked  with 
Uack — which  they,  by  some  means  or  other,  kept  for  themselves, 
while  the  King's  brothers,  and  even  his  aged  grandmother,  had 
been  stripped  of  their  own  cattle,  on  the  pretence  that  thej 
belonged  to  the  King,  and  mast  be  handed  over  to  the  Besident,  as 
ordered  after  the  war. 

The  loyal  Znlns,  i.  e.  all  except  these  few  chiefs,  did  indeed 
joyfnlly  bring  offerings  of  their  cattle  to  the  King  as  soon  as  they 
knew  he  had  aotoally  been  retomed  to  them,  and,  so  to  speak, 
empty-handed.  But  this  was  quite  reversiDg  the  proper  Zulu 
order  of  things,  namely  that  the  King  should  bestow  upon  his 
people,  not  they  upon  him,  and  placed  Cetshwayo  in  a  false  position 
from  the  first.  Nor  did  even  the  cattle  thus  received  really  add 
to  his  wealth,  since  he  gave  them  back,  as  it  were,  at  once,  to  feed 
the  crowds  who  flocked  round  him,  first  to  greet,  and  then  to  pro- 
tect him — of  all  which  a  taH  acoonnt  will  appear  in  its  proper 
place. 
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much,  on  behalf  of  the  King  we  had  injured  most, 
was  the  only  means  thought  possible  of  getting  oat 
of  the  diflRcuIty,  and  probably  the  proposal  to  solve 
it  by  levying  a  tax  on  some  one  object  of  unnecessary 
British  luxury  would  have  struck  all  except  some  half- 
dozen  so-called  "  enthusiasts,"  as  a  preposterous  idea. 
Nevertheless,  the  real  loyalty  of  the  Zulu  people 
was  BO  great  that,  but  for  one  latal  mistake,  the  plana 
of  the  Home  Government  to  restore  peace  to  unhappy 
Zululand  might  have  been  crowned  with  success  in 
the  restoration  of  Cetshwayo  and  the  subsidence  of 
all  party  strife  under  bis  rule.  That  mistake  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  whole  matter  was  left  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  knot  of  Natal  officials,  who  had  for  long 
been  openly  antagonistic  to  Cetshwayo,  working  under 
one  with  almost  boundless  power  to  make  or  mar,  who 
had  evinced  throughout  a  persistent  persona!  dislike 
for  the  King,  who  never  spoke  a  good  word  for  him 
since  the  war,  and  who  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  his  release.  Failing  in  that,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  gave  his  whole  mind  to  preventing  the  King's 
restoration,  in  which  effort  be  was  greatly  assisted  by 
the  officials  above-mentioned^  and  succeeded  in  it  to 
an  extent  quite  unimagined  at  present  by  the  British 
public.  The  story  of  the  Natal  officials'  success  has 
yet  to  be  unfolded. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Wb  must  now  return  to  the  Great  Deputation  from 
Zululand,  which  we  left*  retracing  their  steps  to 
their  own  country,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a  hearing  from  the  Governor,  in  order  to  pray 
for  the  return  of  Cetehwayo,  and  to  represent  the 
injuries  under  which  they  suffered  in  consequence  of 
his  absence.  Deeply  disappointed  as  they  must  have 
been,  they  submitted  quietly  and  respectfully  to 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  orders,  and  left  the  colony  as 
peaceably  and  inoffensively  as  they  had  entered  it. 
Their  last  request,  that  the  chie&  of  the  party  might 
be  allowed  to  come  into  Maritzburg,  and  take  leave 
of  the  authorities,  having  been,  like  all  previous 
ones,  refused,  they  started,  as  ordered,  on  Monday, 
May  8th,  1882,  intending  to  go  straight  to  the 
Residency  at  the  Inhlazatshe,  and  there  repeat  their 
prayer  for  Cetehwayo,  so  soon  as  the  Resident  should 
arrive,  according  to  the  Governor's  instructiona. 
They  feared,  however,  that  they  might  meet  with 
opposition  from  Dunn,  Hamu,  and  Zibebu,  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  defend  themselves, 
and  get  rid  of  these  three  disloyal  chiefs,  although 
"  See  Tol.  i.,  ohap.  to. 
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they  had  no  wish  or  intention  to  fight,  if  they  could 
avoid  doing  so.* 

The  first  telegram  which  reached  England  on  this 
subject,  appeared  in  the  Vaili/  News  of  April  28th, 
1882,  from  its  Maritzburg  correspondent,  the  editor 
of  the  Natal  Witness,  and  was  regarded  as  semi- 
official at  that  time. 

It  ran  as  follows : — 

"  PlETEBMABITZBCBO,  April  ZSlh. 

"  A  serious  crisie  exists  in  Znla  affitirs.  A  Zola  depntaticot, 
nnmberiDg  nearlj'  2000  persons,  chiefs  and  followers,  is  nov  wait- 
ing a  few  miles  from  here  for  an  andienoo  with  the  Governor. 
The  d^mtation  easentiallf  represents  the  ex-King's  party ;  f  three 
of  Cetshwayo's  hrothers  are  present  in  person ;  it  also  inclndea 
several  chiefe  liring  under  John  Dunn,  who  come  to  protest 
against  his  authority. 

"  The  depatatiou  comes  without  a  pass  from  the  Resident,  which 
makes  matters  more  critical.^ 

"  Great  care  is  necessaty  to  prevent  civil  war,  and  terrible  blood- 
shed in  Zulolaod." 

-Thuradaj,  (April  27tb]. 

"  Sir  H.  Balirer  has  declined  to  see  the  Zulu  depntation,  and 
directed  the  members  of  it  to  return  home.  Great  fears  are  felt 
for  their  safety  on  reaching  Zululand.§    The  deputation,  which  is 


*  The  Prince  Madona  (Ndabnko)'s  endeavour  throughout  was  to 
obtain  justice  and  his  brother's  release  by  quiet  and  peaceable 
means,  which  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  cruel  that  for  party- 
purposes  he  has  been  so  persiBteutly  and  falsely  branded  as  "  tur- 
bulent," &c,  &c. 

j*  The  writer  is  silent  as  to  the  &ct  that  the  representatives  of 
the  three  appointed  chie&  headed  the  deputation,  though  they 
were  included  in  a  long  list  of  ttie  principal  men  composing  it, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Nalat  Witnett  of  April  17th. 

X  For  an  account  of  their  vain  efforts  to  obtain  such  a  pass,  see 
vol.  i. 

g  They  thought  it  possible  that  they  might  be  attacked  on  their 
return  by  Dunu,  Hamu,  and  Zibeba ;  and,  while  they  had  no  fear 
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npffudB  of  2000  strong,  has  been  fed,  while  in  Natal,  mainly  by 
the  liberality  of  the  colonistB.*  Serions  troubles  are  anticipated, 
especially  in  John  Dnnn's  dietrict,  which  adjoina  Natal." 

The  Times  of  May  2Dd  published  a  telegram  from 
ita  Durban  correspondent,  editor  of  the  Natal 
Mercury : — 

"  The  Znlo  depntatioa,  munbering  fnlly  1000  [I  2,000]  persons, 
has  returned  to  Zolnland  after  eight  |  days'  eojonm  near  Alaritz- 
bnrg.  It  appears  that'  they  had  followed  the  Besident  into  the 
colony  withoat  wailing  for  the  decision  which  he  was  to  obtain 
from  the  QovemoT  r^aiding  their  reception.} 

"  Their  action  being  nnantborised  and  defiaiit,§  and  calculated 
to  bring  the  authority  of  the  GoTenuneut  into  contempt.  Governor 
Bnlwer  very  properly  declined  to  roceiTe  them.  Bishop  Colenso 
repudiates  any  sort  of  connection  with  the  m07ement,|]  the  origin 


as  to  tlie  ultimate  reanlt  of  a  atmggle,  they  wished  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  civil  war,  as  Cetshwayo  had  warned  them  to  do.  Any 
anxiety  they  might  feel  was  dne  to  the  fact  that,  although  they 
had  1^  a  strong  party  of  adherents  in  Zuloland,  these  were  not 
mobilised,  and  attacks  might  be  made  by  their  enemies  on  kraals 
whofle  principal  male  defenders  were  away. 

*  The  2000  Zulus  received  from  colonists  during  sixteen  days' 
sojourn  three  sheep,  with  a  little  meal,  sagar  and  coffee.  From 
Natal  na^Mt  two  head  of  cattle  and  two  sheep.  But  they  bronght 
down  thirteen  head  cf  cattle  of  their  own,  and  received  another 
from  the  Bisltop  of  NataL  They  said,  however,  that  all  the 
natives  at  the  kraals  where  they  stayed  were  very  hospitable. 

f  The  deputation  arrived  near  Maritzbnrg  on  April  20tb,  and 
set  out  on  their  letnm  on  May  7th,  so  that  they  left  after  sixteen, 
not  eight "  days'  sojonni  near  Maritzbarg." 

}  A  full  explanation  of  this  mrcDmstance  is  given  in  vol.  i. 

§  Their  action  was  not  defiant,  as  they  left  all  their  weapons 
behind  them  in  Znlnland,  and  behaved  throaghont  their  stay  in 
Natal  with  the  utmost  proprie^  and  respect  to  the  authorities. 

I  Bishop  Colenso  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.     He  had  stated 

in  the  Natal  Mercury  that  the  two  deputations  which  came  to 

Uaritzboig  in  May  1880,  and  July-Aognst  1881,  were  "  as  wholly 

nnexpected  by  himself  as  they  were  by  the  Oovemment."    He  baa 

H   2 
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of  wUch  is  attributed  to  sinister  iutriguea  •  of  Berions  signifi- 
cance. 

"Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks  in  Parliuneut  concerning  the 
poEsibility  of  Cotehwayo's  restorfttion  have  caused  much  apprehen- 

himself  explained  bow  far  he  had  anTthing  to  do  with  the  lest 
great  one,  i.  e.  having  told  Zulus  who  asked  him  for  advice  that 
"  it  was  no  nee  for  the  ex-King's  brothers,  and  his  personal  fHends 
only,  to  make  application  on  his  behalf ;  but,  if  it  was  really  trtie, 
as  they  asserted,  that  '  all  Zululand '  wished  for  his  restoration, 
they  should  go  to  the  Kesident  and  ask  for  leave  to  come  down 
to  Maritzbnrg,  and  make  their  wishes  known  in  a  proper  manner 
to  the  Government." 

*  These  "  sinister  iutrigaes "  were  merely  the  very  natural 
efforts  of  Muyamana  and  the  Princes  to  bring  to  the  ears  of  the 
Governor,  and  through  him  to  the  Ei^lish  Government,  the  general 
desire  of  the  Zulu  nation  for  the  restoration  of  the  King,  But  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  had  set  his  face  against  that  restoration,  and  therefore 
he,  and  those  who  supported  his  policy,  never  failed  to  stigmatise 
every  action  of  the  Zulus  whi^  might  lend  to  a  di^ositton  on  the 
part  of  the  Home  Oovemment  to  rettore  the  King,  as  "  defiant," 
"  turbulent,"  "  rebellions,"  or  whatever  terms  might  best  suit  their 
purpose.  The  Zulus  could  not  ask  for  their  King  in  "  a  proper 
manner,"  because  Sir  H.  Bulwer  did  not  choose  that  they  should 
ask  for  him  at  all,  and  thus  be  speaks  of  this  orderly  and  respect- 
ful attempt  to  make  the  feelings  of  the  people  known  to  him  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  Unfortunately,  the  ill-timed  t^tation  that  has  of  late  been  set 
up  by  the  leaders  of  a  party  in  that  country  [Zululond],  not  only 
tends  to  increase  the  difficulties,  and  to  embarrass  the  due  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  but  threatens,  unless  more  moderate 
counsels  prevail,  to  disturb  the  public  peace  in  some  parts  of  the 
country."  (Sir  H.  Bulwer's  speech  at  the  opening  of  tiie  Le^islft- 
tive  Council  of  Natal,  June  8th,  1882.) 

True — BO  deoided  a  proof  of  loyal^  to  Oetshwayo  did  "  tend  to 
increase  the  diffionlties,"  of  hiding  from  the  British  Government 
and  public  the  fact  that  Znlnland,  as  a  whole,  prayed  for  Cetsh- 
wayo's  return,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  nothing  could  so 
decidedly  "  threaten  ...  the  public  peace  "  in  Znlnland,  as  Sir  H. 
Bulwer's  action  in  refusing  to  receive  the  deputation,  and  sending 
it  back,  therefore,  branded  with  British  disapproval  of  its  emutd, 
a  proceeding  highly  calculated  to  embolden  the  three  disloyal 
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Bion  here,  where  ench  a  poUoy  would  provoke   vigorons   resiBt- 


ance. 


Meanwhile  the  despatches  received  in  Downing 
Street  from  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  made  light  of  the  whole 
matter,  for,  to  quote  Mr,  Courtney's  reply  to  Mr. 
R.  N.  Fowler,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  tele- 
gram "merely  refers  incidentally  to  a  demonstration 
at  Natal  by  the  ex-King's  brother,  "f  {Daily  News, 
April  28th,  1882). 

On  May  8th,  the  Daily  Neics  publishes  another 
telegram  from  its  Maritzburg  correspondent : — 

"  Native  reports  from  Zululand  state  that  the  present  agitation 
there  is  largely  owing  to  a  message  purporting  to  come  from  Cetsh- 
wayo,  stating  that  he  would  retum  Boon,i>tid  that  the  chiefs  must 
prepare  to  meet  him  at  Maritzburg.  The  message  is  ezplioitly 
stated  to  havo  come  from  Bishop  Colenso.  John  Dnnn  has  returned 
to  Znlolond.  There  is  evidence  that  he  has  threatened  vengeance 
against  the  chiefs  who  complained  of  him." 

The  writer  cannot  possibly  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  statement  concerning  the  Bishop 

ohieis,  Dnnn,  Hamii,  and  Zibebn,  in  their  tyrannical  and  aggreeeivo 
course,  and  to  crush  the  spirit  of  such  Zulus  as,  inwardly  attached 
to  the  King's  cause,  lacked  courage  to  assert  their  opinions,  and 
meet  the  threatening  consequences. 

"  This  is  simply  a  specimen  of  the  editor  of  the  Mercury's 
favonrito  assumption  of  representing  "colonial"  feeling.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  although,  at  the  Natal  elections  for  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  1882,  he  raised  the  anIi-Oetshuiai/o  cry  to  obtain 
his  own  re-election,  he  was  yet  rejected  by  the  constituency  of 
Durban,  which  had  supported  him  on  previous  occasions. 

I  lix.  Osbom  (the  Besident  for  Zulnland)  went  out  twice  to 
converse  with  the  heads  of  the  deputation,  on  the  2lBt  and  24th 
of  April,  and  took  down  the  names  of  the  principal  men.  Sir  H. 
Bnlwer  must,  therefore,  have  known  when  he  sent  the  above  tele- 
gram that  thteo  appointed  chiefs  wore  represented  amongst  them. 
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of  Natal.  He  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
Bishop,  at  this  time  and  for  some  weeks  previously, 
had  expected  daily  that  the  order  would  arrive  for 
Cetshwayo  to  be  taken  to  England,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  have  sent  a  message  to  the  chiefs  months 
beforehand,  "  to  prepare  to  meet  him  in  Maritzburg." 
This  consideration  of  mere  common  sense  might 
have  been  thought  sufiScient  to  prevent  his  publish- 
ing so  ridiculous  a  report  (without  one  word  of  dis- 
sent), even  had  he  not  been  aware,  as  he  was,  that 
the  Bishop  had  already  publicly  denied  the  like 
accusations. 

Surely  nothing  but  a  heroic  spirit  of  determined 
loyalty  to  their  King  would  have  moved  the  Zulus 
to  make  any  further  demonstration  in  his  favour  at 
once  !  The  cold  reception  they  had  met  with  might 
have  been  expected  to  damp  their  ardour  for  a  while, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  have  that  eflfect.  Yet 
it  failed.  On  May  30th,  two  messengers  reached 
Maritzburg,  sent  by  Dabulamanzi  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Government  of  the  state  of  things  in  Zulu- 
land  upon  the  return  of  the  Great  Deputation.  They 
made  five  several  attempts  on  five  following  days  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  for  Native 
Affairs,  Mr.  J.  Shepatone,  but  were  put  ofi"  with 
excuses  each  day,  having,  however,  three  unoflBcial 
interviews,  one  with  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  who  received 
them  with  apparent  kindness,  but  said  that,  being 
out  of  ofifice,  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  and  two 
.  with  his  son,  Mr.  Theo.  Shepstone,  who,  each  time, 
told    them  to  "  come   again  to-morrow."     On   the 
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fifth  day,  Juoe  3rd,  they  received  at  last  their 
answer,  through  the  Induna  of  the  S.N.A.  (who 
did  not  Bee  liiem  himself  at  all).  It  was,  as  usual, 
a  refusal  to  receive  them,  and  the  order — repeated 
and  obeyed  in  vain  so  often  before ! — that  the  Prince 
(Dabulamanzi)  shonld  go  to  the  Resident,  Mr.  Oshorn, 
"  or  his  representative,  if  he  is  not  there  himself" 
[query,  clerk?  The  one  perhaps  who  insulted  the 
Royal  women ;  see  p.  103,  vol.  i.],  and  get  him  to 
write  down  his  words  for  him,  and  give  him  leave 
to  come  to  the  Government  in  Maritzburg.  And, 
they  were  told,  even  if  Mr.  Oshorn  refused  to  do  so, 
Dabulamanzi  might  go  on  asking  for  a  pass  till  he 
got  it,  hut  was  not  to  come  without. 

So  they  started  for  Zululand  again  next  day, 
having  been  kept  waiting  a  week  only  to  be  told 
at  the  end  of  it  to  go  and  make  their  report  to 
Mr.  Oshorn  [or  the  winds!]. 

They  had  been  sent,  as  they  said  to  their  friends, 
to  inform  the  authorities  that  Dunn  was  threatening 
to  *'  eat  up  "  all  the  people  in  his  district  who  had 
joined  the  deputation.  Dabulamanzi  wished  the 
Governor  to  know  this,  so  that  he  might  understand, 
if  disturbances  took  place,  that  it  was  no  fault  of 
theirs,  as  they  should  only  fight  in  self-defence  when 
attacked  hy  Dunn,  as,  indeed,  they  had  told  Dunn 
that  they  would  do,  in  presence  of  the  Governor.* 
They  said  that  when  Dunn  hurried  home  (as  he  did 
after  the  interview  with  Dabulamanzi  and  others 
before  the  Governor),  he  gave  out  that  he  had  left 
"  See  p.  208,  vol.  i. 
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tbe  Princes  in  bonds  (botshiwe)  at  Maritzburg,  where- 
as he  himself  had  been  dismissed  with  honour, 
"  Mr.  Jan  "  •  having  escorted  him  out  of  town  upon 
his  way.  And  he  forthwith  summoned  all  the  chiefs 
and  headmen  of  bis  own  district  to  come  to  him, 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  appointed  chiefs  as 
well.  One  of  these  obeyed  the  call,  and  so  did  some 
other  men  of  rank,  about  ten  or  twelve  in  all.  But 
the  appointed  chief  Siwunguza,  when  setting  out  to 
go  to  him,  met  the  deputation  returning,  with  the 
PriDces  amongst  them,  and  found  that  they  had  not 
been  in  bonds  at  all,  but  were  going,  by  order  of 
the  Governor,  to  make  their  prayer  for  Cetshwayo 
through  Mr.  Osbom,  at  Inhlazatshe.  Upon  this, 
Siwunguza  joyfully  •  turned  and  joined  them,  as 
did  some  others,  even  of  the  few  who  had  been 
prepared  to  submit  to  Dunn,  armed,  as  they  had 
thought  him,  with  fresh  powers  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  Maritzburg.  The  bulk  of  tbe  chiefs  and 
headmen,  however,  had  refused  to  listen  to  Chief 
Dunn,  who  had  set  them  all  against  him  by  bis  asser- 
tion that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Bang's  return, 
and  that  the  taxes  paid  to  him  by  them  were  a  proof 
of  their  content  at  the  King's  absence.  Mavumen- 
gwana,  the  head  of  one  of  the  powerful  tribes  in 
Dunn's  district,  entertained  the  Princes  Maduna  and 
Dabulamanzi,  with  the  bulk  of  the  deputation,  for 
three  days,  killing  a  beast  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
amadhiozi  (ancestral  spirits)  for  them,  and  presenting 
his  followers  to  Maduna,  saying,  "They  are  your 

*  Mr.  Jm>  =  Hr.  J.  Shepetono,  Seoretarf  for  Native  Affiiirti. 
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tribe,  not  mine,  0  sons  of  Mpande  !  We  are  all  with 
you,  and  will  go  with  you  to  Mr.  Oebom'to  pray  for 
Cetehwayo."  And  all  the  people  of  Sonthem  Zulu- 
land  began  to  collect  for  the  same  purpose.  But 
Maduna  eent  to  turn  these  back,  bidding  Dabula- 
manzi  and  all  the  Southern  Zulus  remain  (as  Dunn 
was  threatening  them),  to  protect  their  homes,  until 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Osbom,  who  had  not  yet  come 
from  Maritzburg,  when  he,  the  Prince,  would  let 
them  know,  that  they  might  all  move  up  together 
to  Inblazatshe.  *'  We  heard,"  said  the  messengers, 
"  that  Dunn  sent  a  vehicle  to  fetch  Nongena,*  being 
determined  that  he  should  attend  his  meeting.  But 
he  refused,  saying,  '  I  have  done  with  John  Dunn 
for  ever ! '  And,  truly,  the  hearts  of  all  Zululand 
are  now  turned  towards  Inhlazatahe,  praying  for 
Cetshwayo." 

A  little  later,  July  1st,  a  fuller  account  of  these 
proceedings  was  brought  by  three  Zulus  of  position, 
sent  by  nine  important  chiefs  living  in  Dunn's  dis- 
trict, and  most  of  whom  had  considerable  tribes 
attached  to  them.  Their  message  was  to  the  Governor, 
but  as  they  had  brought  no  "  pass "  from  the 
Resident,  they  never  had  an  opportunity  of  dehver- 
ing  it.  "  Part  of  our  message,"  said  they,  "  is  to 
explain  that  we  all,  who  live  in  Dunn's  district, 
have  been  absolutely  forbidden  by  two  Indunas  of 
the  Resident,  who  came  accompanied  by  two  of 
Dunn's,  to  go  to  the  Resident  to  pray  for  Cetsh- 
wayo." And  this  although  they  had  been  told  by 
*  Nongona,  a  lexy  old  chief,  too  feeblo  to  uotno  od  fiKit. 
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the  authorities  in  Maritzburg,  when  they  came  as 
part  of  the  recent  deputation,  that  they  were  to  go 
back  and  make  their  prayers  and  complaints  at  the 
Inhlazatshe  to  the  Resident,  and  ask  him  to  write 
them  down,  and  to  give  them  a  pass  to  go  to  Maritz- 
burg. Their  story  showed  how,  after  the  events 
described  by  the  former  messengers,  Dunn  had,  by 
repeated  messages  and  threats,  borne  down  the  some- 
what feeble  spirit  of  Mavumengwana,  who  finally 
went  to  him,  as  required,  and,  being  thoroughly 
badgered  and  brow-beaten,  admitted  one  point,  at 
least,  which  Dunn  was  desirous  of  aaserting,  namely, 
that  he  had  heard  that  the  Zulus  were  said  to  have 
paid  taxes  in  order,  to  keep  Cetshwayo  away  "  from 
the  two  young  men,  who  had  been  to  see  after  Posile 
at  Bishopstowe."  *  But  on  Maviimengwana's  return 
to  his  companion  chiefs  the  latter  blamed  him  severely 
for  having  said  this,  since,  in  point  of  fact,  both  they 
and  he  had  first  heard  the  matter  from  two  of 
Dunn's  own  men. 

"With  Mavumengwana  returned  a  couple  of  Dunn's 
policemen,  and  one  of  his  white  men,  with  the  im- 
portant addition  of  two  of  the  Resident's  police, 
who,  whether  authorised  to  do  so  or  not,  invariably 
assumed  a  tone  of  command  amongst  the  Zulus,  and 
as  invariably  threw  in  their  influence,  that  is  to  say 
the  influence  of  their  master,  on  the  side  of  tyranny, 
and   oppression   of   the  loyal   Zulus.      For  a  few 

*  Nothing,  indeed,  was  knovn  at  Bishopstowe  of  the  mutter 
until  it  was  publiehcd,  on  Bonn's  own  aathoritj,  in  the  Natal 
Mercurg,  by  Donn's  liiond,  the  editor  of  that  paper. 
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months  each  conduct  might  have  been  carried  on 
without  the  Kesident's  knowledge,  but  when  it  is 
found  to  have  lasted  throughout  the  three  years  of 
Cetahwayo'a  absence,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose 
that  it  was  regarded  with  indifference,  if  not 
approval.  These  men  proceeded  to  call  a  meeting 
of  all  the  Zulus  in  Dunn's  district  then  at  Mavumen- 
gwana's  kraal,  as  they  had  refosed  to  go  to  Dunn's 
kraal,  and  he  was  determined  they  should  hear  what 
he  had  to  say.  The  violent  and  insolent  language 
used  by  him  is  not  worth  recording  now,  but  it 
included  utter  contempt  towards  the  Governor  and 
other  authorities  at  Maritzbnrg  as  well  as  towards 
Cetshwayo  and  the  loyal  Zulus,  and  many  vaunts 
aa  to  what  he  and  his  friends  m  Durban  could,  and 
would  do,  to  vindicate  their  power.  Dunn's  mes- 
sengers were  supported  in  all  they  said  by  the 
Resident's  Induna,  who  also  forbade  the  Zulus  of 
Dunn's  district  to  go  to  the  Inhlazatshe  at  all. 
"  The  words  of  the  authorities  are  these  only  which 
I  have  spoken,*  there  is  nothing  further  for  you 
to  hear  from  Malimati  (the  Resident)." 

Meanwhile  messengers  came  to  Dabulamanzi  and 
the  other  chiefs,  from  Maduna  and  Mnyamana,  to  say 
that  "  Malimati  (the  Resident)  tells  us  that  he  hears 
from  Dunn,  that  the  people  of  his  district  do  not 

*  That  "  «t  Maritzbnrg,  it  was  said  (i.  e.  ordered)  that  alt  people 
on  this  sido  of  the  TJmhlatnze  ahonld  pa;  taxes  to  Dium,  aod  that 
he  had  power  to  '  eat  np'  cattle,  and  turn  people  out  of  his  district." 
He  also  informed  them  that  thej  would  never  see  Cetshwayo 
i^aiti,  ae  he  had  been  "broiled  down  for  &t,  with  which  to  anoint 
magically  the  English  soldiers  " ! 
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want  Cetahwayo  at  all — they  were  only  beguiled  by 
Cetahwayo'e  brothers."  * 

So  all  the  chiefs  and  headmen  whom  Dunn  had 
threatened  gathered  together  at  the  Inkandhlaf  to 
take  couneel,  and  fresh  members  of  the  party  were 
still  arriving  when  these  three  men  were  sent  down 
in  haste  to  tell  the  Governor  again,  "  We  do  pray  for 
Cetshwayo,  all  of  us,"  and  that  "  John  Dunn  is  now 
threatening  us  with  an  impi  from  Durban,"!  ^^^ 
that  the  Resident's  own  policemen  "  forbid  us  to 
take  our  prayers  and  complaints  to  him  at  Inhla- 
zatshe,  as  the  Governor  had  told  us  to  do." 

The  messengers  attended  at  the  oCGce  of  the 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  daily  for  a  week  (from 
Monday,  July  3rd),  receiving  a  daily  "  shin-bone  "  of 
beef.  On  the  fifth  day,  July  7th,  they  spoke  with 
the  S.N.A.  (Mr.  John  Shepstone),  who  said  that  "  he 
had  no  word  for  them,  but  the  chiefs  who  had  sent 
them  should  come  down  in  person  "  (Dabulamanzi,  the 
principal  one  amongst  them,  having  only  just  gone 

'  This  was  the  protonoo  constantly  pat  forward  hj  the  Natal 
officials  to  discredit  the  movement  in  Zululand  in  favour  of  Cetsb- 
wajo'a  letnm,  but  not  a  shred  of  evidenoe  bas  been  prodnced  that 
any  single  ZuId  ever  even  professed  to  have  been  thus  beguiled. 

f  The  Inkandhta,  afterwards  Cetahwayo's  place  of  refuge. 

J  A  writer  in  the  NaUd  Witnege  of  Augnat  lltb,  1882,  dating 
from  the  Lower  Tagela  a  week  before,  says,  "  It  is  being  freely 
said  that  Dunn  has  sent  enussaries  to  Dnrban  in  qaest  of  [white] 
recruits.  Ten  shiilingB  per  diem  and  rations  is  his  bribe,  but  voiy 
few,  I  fancy,  will  come  forward  at  that  price.  A  meeting  of  his 
people  was  called  the  other  day,  ostensibly  to  talk  over  the  advisa- 
bility of  sending  an  I'mpt  to  prevent  the  encroaohmenta  of  the 
Boers  ...  I  learn  .  .  .  that  the  real  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
plan  a  march  on  Ndabuko  (Mad una)." 
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up).  They  replied  that  they  would  send  one  of 
their  party  to  call  the  chiefs,  and  would  await  their 
arrival,  to  which  the  S.N.A.  agreed.  Their  mes- 
senger started  on  July  9th,  and  on  Sunday  night,  the 
23rd,  the  return  envoy  reached  BishopBtowe.  Next 
day  he  went  in  to  the  S.N. A.  Office  to  report  that 
*' Babulamanzi  had  sent  him  to  the  Resident  to  ask 
for  a  pass,  according  to  the  Governor's  word,"  but 
Mr.  Osborn  had  refused  it — also  that  "the  Prince 
and  Zeyise  *  had  now  gone  in  person  to  ask  for  a 
pass  for  the  whole  party,  and  had  sent  him  on 
beforehand  to  announce  to  the  authorities  at  Maritz- 
burg  that  they  were  coming."  f  The  Indunas  at  the 
S.N.A.  Office  told  him  "  Since  they  are  coming  them- 
selves, there  is  no  '  word  '  for  you."  The  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  chiefs  thus  sent  for,  when  they 
came,  is  so  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Office  for  Native  Afiairs  in  Natal  habitually  trifles 
witb  the  feelings  and  convenience  of  these  people — 
shifting  its  ground  as  often  as  suits  it,  without  the 
smallest  regard  for  justice,  truth,  or  humanity, 
deceiving,  temporizing,  and  insulting  by  turns — that 
the  account  will  be  best  given  in  the  words  of  the 
Zulus  themselves. 

On  Saturday,  August  12th,eight  of  thenine  chiefs 

*  Zeyise,  one  of  the  nine  obiefB  in  Dmm'e  diBtrict  See 
p.  105. 

t  It  vill  be  remembered  tliat  their  not  haTing  thtu  sent  before- 
hand, or,  rather,  long  etumgk  beforehand,  was  made  one  of  the 
pretences  for  blaming  the  Great  Depatstion.  It  was  always  notice- 
able with  what  oars  the  Zulus  avoided  anything  that  had  onoe 
been  nutde  by  the  Government  a  ground  of  olfence. 
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who  had  been  Bunimoned  by  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Shep- 
Btone,  several  of  them  aged  men,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  ninth  and  others,  arrived  at  the  Umgeni 
(about  12  miles  from  Maritzburg).  Sunday  and 
Monday  were  the  black  and  white  days  of  the  New 
Moon,  and  the  Zulus  therefore  remained  where  they 
were.  Next  day  they  moved  on  to  about  five  miles 
from  Maritzburg,  and  sent  in  Mbewana  (tlie  man 
who  had  been  sent  up  to  call  them),  and  two  others, 
to  report  tbeir  arrival  to  the  S.N.A.  They  saw 
Luzindela,  the  Induna,  and  announced  the  Prince 
and  the  chiefs.  He  asked  "  Had  they  a  pass  from 
Malimati  ?  "  They  replied  that  "  The  Prince  himself 
would  answer  about  that."  Then  he  asked,  "  Where 
had  they  been  all  this  time  (since  they  were  sent 
for)  ? "  Said  they,  "  We  have  been  delayed  by  the 
difiSculty  of  travelling  with  such  aged  men.  We 
pray  the  authorities  to  appoint  us  a  place  to  sleep 
at."  Said  Luzindela,  "Do  you  not  know,  then, 
the  kraals  where  you  stayed  before?" — [i.e.  when 
the  Great  Deputation  was  left  to  lie  out  upon  the 
hills,  or  in  any  kraals  in  which  they  could  find 
shelter] — "Go  and  sleep  there,  and  come  again 
to-morrow."  • 

Next  day  (August  1 6th)  they  went  in  again.  Said 
Luzindela,  "  Speak,  then  !  "  Said  they,  "  What 
should  we  say,  since  we  spoke  yesterday  ? "  Said 
he,  "  Speak !  and  let  me  hear  by  whom  this  Prince 
and  these   chiefs  have  been   called."      Said  they, 


*  Here  we  have  the  common  spectacle  of  the  little  anthorit; 
imitating  the  official  arrogance  of  the  bigger  one. 
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**  Were  you  not  present  when  they  were  called  ? "  • 
Said  he,  "  It  was  never  said,  '  Go  and  call  them.' 
Did  you  not  say,  '  We  left  them  coming  ? '  "  Said 
Mbewana,  "Well,  I  do  not  understand  you;  for 
you  were  in  the  room  when  Mgamule  told  Mr.  Jan 
(Shepatone)  that  his  knees  [i.  e.  their  weakness]  pre- 
vented his  journeying  so  much,  for  which  reason  he 
would  send  me."  Said  Luzindela,  "  You  misunder- 
stood !  It  was  because  you  told  us  that  they  were 
already  on  the  road  that  it  was  said,  '  Let  them  be 
quick,  then ! ' "  [So  easily  do  masters  find  followers  to 
"  swear  to  what  they  say  "  !] 

On  Thursday  the  same  men  were  sent  in  again. 
And  this  time  another  Induna,  "Tom,"  was  with 
Luzindela,  who  asked  them  the  same  question, 
"  Who  had  called  them  ?  "  Said  they,  "  We  have 
nothing  iurther  to  say  on  that  point ;  but  that  you 
should  now  announce  us  to  the  Inkos'  (Mr.  Jan). 
But  Dabulamanzi  told  us  to  say  that  he  himself  and 
Zeyise  went  to  Malimati,  and  spent  a  whole  day 
praying  for  the  pass,  Malimati  was  writing  a 
paper  while  he  spoke,  apparently  taking  down  their 
words;  but  in  the  end  he  refused  them  the  pass. 
And  so  Dabulamanzi  has  come  down  without  it" 
While  speaking  with  the  messengers,  Luzindela  was 
called  into  the  Office.  Coming  back  presently,  he 
said,  **  The  Inkos'  says  you  will  hear  from  him 
(when  you  are  to  come  in  to  him)." 

Meanwhile,  a  policeman   had  gone   out    to  the 

*  In  Znln  this  interrogadTe  form  of  answer  impliea  usertioo, 
OB  "  Were  yon  not  present  ?"  =  "  Ton  were  present." 
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Prince  to  inquire  for  the  pass  from  Malimati.  But 
Dabulamanzi  replied  that  "  he  could  not  report  all 
that  matter  by  messenger ;  he  begged  leave  to  bring 
in  his  words  himself." 

Men  from  Dunn  had  arrived  in  Maritzburg  a  day 
or  two  before  Dabulamanzi  and  party,  and  were  met 
by  bis  messengers  at  the  S.N.A.  OflSce,  where  they 
saw  Dunn's  men  called  in  to  have  audience  with 
Mr.  Jan,  while  they  were  left  waiting  day  after  day 
outside.  On  Thursday  they  found  that  Dunn's  party 
was  increased  by  some  men  from  Mavtimengwana 
and  three  other  chiefs,  who  had  arrived  in  charge  of 
Dunn's  policeman,  Mkatini.  And  on  the  same  day 
messengers  from  home  reached  Dabulamanzi,  to 
warn  him  that  Dunn  bad  told  Mavmnengwana  to 
go  down  and  make  as  if  be  had  joined  the  Prince's 
party,  and  act  as  a  spy  for  Dunn.  Mavumengwana 
bad  refused  to  do  this,  but  had  sent  men  to  be  his 
ears,  and  so  had  the  three  other  chiefs.  On  Satur- 
day (August  19th)  after  waiting  for  a  summons  to  no 
purpose  through  Friday,  the  Prince  and  party  sent 
in  messengers  to  ask  for  food,  as  they  had  re- 
ceived none  all  these  days,  and  were  very  hungry. 
Luzindela,  whom  they  found  in  company  with 
Dunn's  men  at  the  S.N.A.  Office,  just  drove  them 
away,  saying,  "What!  are  you  coming  here  with 
your  tricks  from  Zululand  ?  Be  off !  Nobody  sent 
for  you ! "  But  Dunn's  men  were  seen  going 
through  the  town  carrying  beef. 

Two   days   later*  a  messenger  from  the  S.N.A. 

*  During  this  time  they  were  bo  much  pinched  hy  hongw, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  GoTcmmont  ofBcinIs,  that  the;  went 
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Office  came  to  them,  to  say — *'  What !  are  the 
Princes  and  the  chiefs  here  all  this  time?  Why 
do  they  not  come  in  to  Mr.  Jan?*  Do  they  not 
know  that  he  is  the  Governor's  representative? 
How  can  he  feed  them  if  they  do  not  come  to  him  ? 
Do  they  get  anything  to  eat  out  there  ?  " 

It  was  too  late  to  go  in  that  day,  but  they  went 
the  next  morning,  the  whole  party.  The  indanas  of 
the  S.N.A.  asked,  '*  What  has  all  this  crowd  come 
for  ?  "     They  replied,  "  Here  are  the  nine  chiefs  who 

to  the  Bishop  of  Natal  and  represented  their  case  to  him,  reoeiving 
food  from  him  at  once.  But  thejr  muRt  have  been  hard  pressed 
hefbre  doing  this,  since  Xdahako,  with  a  delicaoy  and  genuine 
gratitnde  not  often  equalled  even  amongst  ciriliBed  people,  had 
Etrongly  impressed  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Qreat  Deputation 
that,  knoving  the  Bishop's  readiness  to  give  to  all  who  required, 
and  how  mnob  he  had  already  done  for  them  in  many  ways,  Utey 
must  not,  on  any  aooonnt,  ask  for  presents  at  Bishopstowe,  and 
must  be  carofal  not  to  impose  on  the  kindness  of  their  best  friend. 

•  They  had  been  in  to  "  Mr.  Jan "  four  days  ont  of  the  fire. 
If  it  is  argued  that  the  native  indunag  alone  w«e  responsible  for 
the  neglect  and  inauit  under  which  they  had  suffered,  and  that 
the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  (Mr.  J.  Shepstcme)  was  ignorant 
of  their  arrival,  it  must  be  answered  that  it  is  notorious  that  official 
subordinates,  such  as  these  indunat,  behave  as  they  know  their 
masters  wish  them  to  do,  and  that,  especially  in  so  old  established 
an  office  ss  the  one  in  question,  the  indiiniM  would  not  dare  to  act 
thns,  unless  encouraged,  or  at  least  permitted  by  the  authorities. 
These  men  (the  indnnas)  except  as  reflecting  the  sentiments  of 
their  masters,  conld  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  Znln  question, 
nnless,  indeed,  those  masters  had  promised  them  lands  and  spoil 
in  Znluland  when  the  country,  or  a  portion  of  it,  should  finally 
be  annexed.  The  above  account  of  the  treatment  of  these  Zultt 
messengers  is  given  in  their  own  unsophisticated  langnoge,  as 
taken  down  from  their  months  by  competent  persons  &om  day 
to  day,  and  translated  as  literally  as  possible,  because  their  own 
simple  story  will  carry  conviction  with  it,  as  perhaps  the  same 
facts  more  elaborately  related  might  fail  to  do. 
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were  called ;  of  the  rest,  some  have  come  of  tbeir 
own  accord,  because  they  too  wish  to  pray  for 
Cetshwayo'a  return,  and  others  have  come  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  chiefs  their  fathers."  They  did  not 
see  Mr.  Jan  that  day,  and  were  told  to  '*  come  again 
to-morrow."  They  received  some  meat,  but  very 
little ;  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  meant  for  one 
meal  for  the  nine  chiefs  alone;  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  three  of  them  got  any  of  it. 

The  nest  day  (Thursday)  they  went  in  again 
early,  and  waited  all  day  outside  the  office  of  the 
S.N.A.,  but  were  told  in  the  end,  "  You  have  come 
too  late,  come  again  to-morrow."  They  again  re- 
ceived a  little  meat — four  small  pieces. 

At  this  stage  the  Press  interfered — for  once  (in 
Natal)  on  the  right  side.  With  one  signal  excep- 
tion.* for  many  years  the  Natal  press  had  universally 

•  That  of  the  Natal  Cdoniif,  whose  editor,  Mr.  John  Sanderson, 
mode  a  gallant  stand  gainst  pnblio  opinion,  and  in  the  cause  of 
joetioe  to  the  natiTes,  thereby  eaorifioing  hia  own  interests  com- 
pletely, and  losing  popnlaritjr,  personal  friends,  livelihood,  and, 
finally,  it  may  almost  be  said  life  itself.  He  defended  Colonel 
Domford  from  the  nnjnst  charges  bronght  against  him  by  the 
colonists  in  connection  with  the  Bushman's  Biver  Pass  a&ir  in 
1873 ;  he  made  a  determined  protest  against  the  injustice  done  to 
the  tribes  of  Langalibalele  and  Fntini  in  the  same  year ;  and  his 
Toice  was  one  of  tiie  few  raised  against  the  proseontion  of  the 
Zuln  war.  In  conseqoenoe  of  these  repeated  and  fearless  stnigglea 
with  popular  evU,  and  his  determined  opposition  to  the  dishonest 
machinations  of  what  has  since  fitly  been  named  the  "  official 
clique"  of  Natal,  the  support  to  his  jonrnal  declined,  it  became 
impossible  longer  to  maintain  it,  and  the  sad  effects  of  disappoint- 
ment in  right  endeavonr,  and  the  apparent  failure  of  erery  effort 
made  to  stem  the  tide  of  oppression  and  deceit,  helped  to  shorten 
another  good  man's  life. 
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supported  the  stronger  side,  i.  e.  every  measure  tend- 
ing to  the  oppression  of  the  aborigines,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  convenient  condition  of  mere  ser- 
vitors of  their  white  fellow-creatures.  But  about  this 
time  the  Natal  WitnesSy  under  the  control  of  its 
present  editor,  Mr.  F.  B.  Statham,  began  to  emanci- 
pate itself,  slowly  at  first,  but  later  on,  by  a  gallant 
stroke  (which  has  yet  to  receive  its  meed  of  approba- 
tion from  the  thinking  public)  •  from  the  bonds  of 
officialism  and  (so-called)  "  colonial  interest,"  which 
still  hold  its  brother  journals.  Even  before  the  date 
given,  the  Witness  (under  the  same  editor)  had 
shown  signs,  from  time  to  time,  of  having  the 
courage  of  its  own  opinions  in  face  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  upon  unpopular  subjects.  It  was  an 
article  from  Mr.  Statham's  pen  which,  after  the 
battlefield  of  Isandhlwana  was  openly  examined 
for  the  first  time,  on  May  2l8t,  1879,  gave  to  the 
Natal  world  the  true  meaning  of  the  discoveries 
made  there,  and  pointed  out,  in  thrilling  language, 
the  deep  injustice  which,  until  then,  had  been  done 
to  the  true  hero  of  that  melancholy  day,  Colonel 
Durnford,  E.E. 

On  the  present  occasion  a  reporter  for  the  Witness 
came  up  and  questioned  Dabulamanzi,  while  waiting 
outeide  the  S.N.A.  Office  on  the  Thursday,  as  de- 
scribed above,  and  this  proved  the  laat  day  of  their 
weary  detention.  The  conversation  as  published  in 
the  Witness  is  too  long  for  reproduction  here,  but 

*  See  ftcconat  of  aotion  for  libel  brought  by  Mr.  J.  Shepstone 
•gUDst  the  Nalal  Witnets  in  1883,  infra. 
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several  most  important  facta  were  elicited  by  it. 
Their  *'  direct  misaion  in  coming  to  Natal "  was  "  to 
ask  for  the  immediate  return  of  Cetehwayo."  They 
had  not  known  before  they  lefl  Zululand  that  the 
Government  had  decided  to  restore  him,*  and  they 
were  both  greatly  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  sure  that 
"  all  Zululand  would  rejoice  as  well.  We  are  all 
happy,  and  the  whole  country  will  be  happy.  "We 
will'  not  have  a  good  night's  sleep  until  we  have 
seen  him.  We  will  all  go  ednging  the  whole  way 
hack  to  our  kraals,  because  of  hie  restoration.  Sven 
the  old  women  who  cannot  walk  will  get  up  and 
walk  [with  joy]  when  they  hear  he  is  coming 
again." 

Further,  they  said  that  even  the  appointed  chiefs 
would  welcome  the  King  gladly,  with  the  exception 
of  Dunn,  Hamu,  and  Zibebu,  by  whom  they  declared 
that  all  the  disturbances  in  Zululand  had  been  caused. 
Dunn,  they  said,  was  universally  hated,  he  had  fol- 
lowers only  because  Cetshwayo  was  away;  on  his 
return,  Dunn's  men 'would  all  fall  away  from  him. 
The  Zulu  nation  had  not  the  slightest  hatred  to  the 
British  Government,  and  would  rejoice  to  receive 
Cetfihwayo  back  at  their  hands,  and  with  their 
goodwill.     The  questions  and  answers    concluded, 

*  One  of  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer's  most  persistent  asaertions  abont 
the  Great  Deputation  is  that  many  of  those  who  composed  it  wez« 
indnoed  to  jmn  it  by  assurances  frran  the  Princes  that  Cetshwayo 
was  abont  to  be  restored,  and  that  therefore  their  appearance  was 
owing  to  fear  of  incurring  the  King's  displeasure  rather  than  to 
any  desire  for  his  return.  As  a  fact,  tbe  Princes  themselves  knew 
nothing  of  the  good  news  until  the  Deputation  reached  Katal. 
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Dabulamanzi,  after  a  short  pause,  made  the  following 
Toluntary  statement : — 

"  We  are  aU  glad  to  liear  that  Getefawayo  baa  gone  to  England, 
for  he  has  gone  as  if  to  see  his  fatkw,  Upande,  to  get  instnictionii, 
and  to  pay  hia  oomplimenta  to  the  Queen.  He  has  been  sent  to 
England  to  eee  what  the  etrength  of  the  Britisb  nation  is.  Sinoe 
we  hare  heard  to-day  of  the  retnrn  of  Cetsbwayo,  we  shall  all  die 
happy.  There  will  be  do  moie  fighting  in  the  land  again  as  long 
na  we  live.  We  will  all  die  with  grey  bain.  We  will  all  get 
&t  now.  We  don't  want  those  three  chie&.  All  the  lest  of  ihe 
obiefa,  and  the  people,  hate  tbem.  We  hate  them,  and  rank  them 
B8  ofiaL    Now  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  had  my  say." 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence,  if  nothing  more,  that 
the  very  day  after  Dabulamanzi  thus  had  his  "  say^' 
in  the  hearing,  of  course,  of  some  of  the  G-ovemment 
indunas,  Mr.  J.  Shepstone  did,  at  last,  after  putting 
them  off  from  day  to  day  so  long,  find  it  possible  to 
give  them  an  audience.  They  were  confronted  by 
several  of  Dunn's  followers,*  who  accused  them  of 
laying  complaints  against  Dunn,  "just  because  they 
hate  him,"  and  without  real  grounds  of  ill-treatment 
by  him.  This  charge  the  Zulus  never  denied,  so  far 
as  that  their  own  personal  grievances  (i.  e.  Dunn's 
oppressive  rule,  the  seizure  of  their  cattle,  &c.)  were 
matters  of  small  importance  in  their  eyes  compared 
with  their  great  desire  for  Cetahwayo's  return.  What 
they  desired  was,  not  that  Dunn  should  be  obliged  by 

•  The  Times  of  Natal  (Goremment  organ)  triea  to  make  out 
that  these  men  were  not  sent  by  Dnnn,  bnt  came  down  of  their 
own  aocM)rd,  to  defend  bim  from  ttie  dbarges  brought  against  him 
by  Dahnlamanzi  and  party.  This  palpably  improbable  statement 
is  nifficiently  confiited  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  men  who  formed 
Dnnn's  party  arrived  m  ^arge  of  one  of  Dwam't  ova  polieemea. 
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the  British  Qoverament  to  restore  cattle,  or  do  other 
small  acts  of  jastice,  but  that  he  should  be  removed 
altogether,  and  their  own  King  restored  to  them. 
Dunn,  who  had  betrayed  both  King  and  country, 
and  who,  after  years  of  kindness  from  Cetahwayo, 
had  never  ceased,  since  the  latter's  downfall,  to  bear 
false  witness  against  him,  and  to  oppose  every 
chance  of  his  release,  was  simply  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Zulu  nation,  and  his  supporters  on  this 
occasion  only  assisted  Dabulamanzi's  case  by  point- 
ing out  the  fact.  The  latter,  however,  and  the  chief 
men  with  him,  declined  to  discuss  these  minor  ques- 
tions of  Dunn's  misrule  upon  this  occasion.  The 
news  of  Cetshwayo's  probable  return  put  aside  all 
their  own  personal  troubles.  "We  have  come  to 
cry  and  plead  to  the  Government  for  the  return 
of  Cetshwayo,  and  not  to  complain  of  anything  we 
have  against  John  Dunn." 

Dabulamanzi  touched  also  on  various  important 
points :  on  the  indignation  of  the  people  at  finding 
that  the  tases  paid  to  Dunn  were  represented  by  him 
as  paid  to  prevent  Cetshwayo's  return;  on  Dunn's 
threats  against  those  of  the  people  in  his  district  who 
had  "  prayed  for  "  the  King ;  and  on  the  feet  that 
they  were  left  without  any  resource  but  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Natal  Government,  since  Dunn's 
threats  were  enforced  by  "  three  policemen  from  the 
Resident,  to  whom  toe  should  haw  made  our  com- 
plamt,"  and  since  the  Resident  refused  to  give 
them  the  passes  for  which  the  Natal  Government 
had  told  them  to  ask,  in  terms  which  they  under- 
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stood  to  imply  that  he  would  be  directed  to  grant 
them.  Finally,  it  was  confidently  asserted  by  some 
of  those  present  at  this  interview,  that  even  Dunn's 
own  men  remarked,  on  hearing  of  the  King's  pro- 
bable release,  "  Immediately  Cetahwayo  returns,  we 
will  leave  Dunn  and  join  our  King ; "  and  that  one 
of  them  •  had  said  before  the  S.N.A.,  '*  Why  did  not 
Dahulamanzi  tell  us  that  he  was  coming  down  to  ask 
for  Cetshwayo's  return  ?  We  would  all  like  to  see 
him  back." 

The  main  body  of  the  returned  deputation,  includ- 
ing the  representatives  of  the  appointed  chiefs  and 
Haduna,  had  gone  on  to  the  Inhlazatshe,  after  waiting 
the  three  days  at  Mavumengwana's,  that  they  might 
not  reach  the  Besidency  before  Mr.  Osbom. 

On  the  way  they  learned  that  Zibebu  and  Hamu 
had  already  taken  a  step  towards  fulfilling  their 
threat  to  the  Deputation :  "  If  you  are  rejected,  and 
come  back  without  what  you  are  asking  for  (i.  e. 
unprotected  by  British  favour  from  our  vengeance 
for  your  attempt  to  bring  back  Cetshwayo),  we  shall 
wipe  yon  out."  Two  separate  attacks  were  made,  one 
by  an  impt  from  each  chief,  taking  possession  of  many 
kraals,  appropriating  or  destroying  the  stores  of  grain, 
but  taking  no  lives,  the  people  having  fled  with  their 
cattle  at  the  approach  of  the  attacking  force.  At 
one  kraal,  however,  the  master,  Ndabezimbi,  whose 
two  brothers  were  away  on  the  Deputation,  having 

*  Tkti  first  mentioned  of  these  men  would  seem  to  have  been  scoae 
of  Uioae  who  had  oome  reloctantl;,  under  eompnlsion  from  Dnnn,  to 
take  Ida  part  before  the  Govemment,  bnt  the  latter  ms  his  own 
X  and  lepnsentatiTe. 
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with  him  about  one  ivio  (company)  of  his  men, 
resisted  the  attack  successfnlly,  and  drove  off  the 
impi  (Zibebu's),  being  wounded  himself  in  the  en- 
counter. His  success  did  not  last  long,  however,  for 
the  attacking  party  had  but  gone  for  reinforcements, 
with  which  they  returned,  and  driving  oat  the  owners, 
took  possession  of  the  kraal,  whereupon  the  Sutu 
people  collected  to  defend  themselves  and  to  protect 
the  Princes,  saying,  "  Let  us  avenge  Ndabezimbi, 
and  go  back  to  onr  own  homes,  from  which  we  have 
been  turned  out  by  Zibebu.  It  is  only  you,  sons  of 
Mpande,  who  have  been  restraining  us  all  this  time. 
But  Maduna  said,  '  No,  wait  a  little !  Are  we  not 
still  praying  for  Cetahwayo  ?  ' " — meaning  that  any 
act  of  violence  on  their  part,  even  in  retaliation, 
would  prejudice  the  King's  cause  with  the  British 
authorities.  And  he  reported  the  matter  of  Ndabe- 
zimbi to  Malimati  (Mr.  Osbom)  on  his  arrival,  who 
said,  "  Truly,  sons  of  Mpande,  I  see  that  it  is  yon 
who  are  attacked  this  time.  But  are  you  not  pray- 
ing for  Cetshwayo  ?  And  am  I  not  attending  to  that 
affair  for  yoa?  Let  this  be.  Ton  have  not  yet 
been  given  leave  to  assert  yourselves." 

The  exact  words  of  this  speech  ere  not  vouched 
for,  but  the  general  tenor  was  to  prevent  the  King's 
party  "  asserting  "  themselves.  Siziba,  a  very  trust- 
worthy messenger,  repeats  Maduna's  words  after  a 
subsequent  interview  with  the  Resident.  Maduna 
did  not  tell  this  messenger  much,  only  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  Resident's  words,  for  what  he  had 
said  was,  "  I  have  always  said  that  it  would  be  right 
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for  the  Princes  to  be  returned  to  their  own  homes." 
The  Pnnce  remarked,  "  Why  does  he  speak  eva- 
sively, saying  '  I  have  always  said '  instead  of  '  I 
say  '  ?  And  why  does  he  not  call  Zibebu  and  speak 
before  us  both?  Does  he  not  know  that  if  I  went 
to  my  old  home  now  upon  this  *  word,'  Zibebu 
would  attack  me  at  once,  and  there  would  be  shock- 
ing fighting  ?  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  Zibebu,  but 
it  would  at  once  be  reported  that  *  here  is  Ndabuko 
(Maduna)  making  a  disturbance.'  "  Kilane,  a  mes* 
aenger  sent  by  Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  gave  the  same  report  of  the  matter  to  the  S.N.A. 
and  also  spoke  to  him  warmly  on  behalf  of  Dabula- 
manzi,  when  the  o£Bcial  said  to  him  (Kitane)  **  I  hear 
that  Dabulamanzi  is  making  a  disturbance.  Do 
they  think  they  will  help  themselves  so  ?  The 
power  which  will  help  them  will  come  from  the 
Governor  [only  it  never  did].  Dabulamanzi  sees 
that  his  brother  is  gone  to  the  Queen,  and  so  he  sets 
himself  up."  But  the  Government  messenger  re- 
plied, "  No,  sir  1  Dabulamanzi  is  slandered.  It  is  not 
he  who  is  making  a  disturbance,  but  John  Dunn 
who  wants  to  turn  him  out."  A  very  brief  report  of 
Kilane's  statement  on  his  return  is  given  in  the  Blue 
Book  [3466,  p.  89],  but  it  includes  nothing  beyond 
the  bare  reply  of  Mnyamana  to  the  **  message  "  sent 
him  by  H.E.,  and  does  not  touch  upon  what  might 
be  regarded,  if  desired,  as  mere  talk,  such  as  the 
above  about  Dabulamanzi.  Mnyamana's  reply,  as  it 
appears  in  the  official  report,  is,  however,  sufficiently 
to  the  point,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  [tJi'd.]. 
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"  Yon  ask  me  why  I  disturb  the  country ,"  he  saye.  "  I  do  not 
deny  that  I  have  had  an  anned  foroe  here  with  me,  bnt  it  waa  not 
to  diatorb  the  country.  It  was  to  protect  me,  or  the  people  under 
me,  from  Hamn,  vho  has  never  oeased  to  tronble  me,  and  ooa- 
tinnes  to  do  bo.  I  have  sat  still  all  this  time  and  oontinne  to  ait 
still,  becanse  I  fear  [respect]  the  QoTemmenL 

"  Fonr  of  my  principal  kraals  (one  being  that  of  my  indnna) 
have  been  seized  by  Hamo,  the  women  and  children  driyen  oat, 
and  they  ate  now  occupied  by  Hamn's  people,  and  many  of  my 
peojJe  have  in  consequence  deserted  their  kraals. 

"  Who  am  I  that  I  shoold  make  war  upon  any  one  ?  What  I  did 
was  in  self-^efmce.  I  am  ill,  as  yon  see  me,  or  I  would  go  with 
yon  to  thank  in  person,  bnt  as  I  cannot  go  I  send  .  .  .  one  of  my 
principal  men  with  you  as  proof  of  my  sincerity  and  [to  show]  that 
I  now  feel  that  I  am  known  to  the  Government.*' 

The  message  for  wliich  he  expresses  his  gratitude 
was,  he  said,  the  Qrat  show  of  interest  in  him  from 
the  Natal  Government  since  the  "  settlement "  after 
the  war,  and  is  as  follows  [3466,  p.  58] : — 

Natal,  Jone  IBth,  1882. 

"  Beports  have  reached  the  Oovemor  h^e  that  the  Zuin  oountiy 
is  in  a  distorbed  Btat«,  and  that  this  disturbance  is  caused  by  yon 
and  otbers,  with  your  support 

"  It  is  said  that  you  have  collected  an  armed  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  '  Uhamu,'  an  appointed  chief  in  whose  territory 
yon  live,  and  that  you  and  others  have  collected  an  armed  force  to 
attack  TJsibebn." 

"  Ib  this  tme  ? 

"  If  BO,  why  is  this  ? 

"  Upon  whose  anthority  can  you  be  acting? 

"  If  yon  consider  that '  Ubama '  has  wronged  yon,  the  way  for 
yon  is  clear,  and  if  it  is  found  that  yon  have  jnst  cause  of  com- 
plain^ then  jaetioe  will  be  done  yon,  bnt  yon  cannot  take  upon 
yourself  a  right  that  belongs  to  the  Qovemment  only.  Proceedings 
sooh  as  yonie  cannot  &il  to  bring  further  tronble  on  the  people  of 
the  country. 

"  The  Governor,  therefore,  in  order  to  save  time,  sends  messengers 
direct  to  you  with  the  expression  of  his  tmst  that  you  will  at  once 
send  die  peofde  yon  are  eatd  to  have  with  you  to  ^eir  luMnes,  and 
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itat  joa  will  indnoe  the  otiieis  to  do  the  same.  If  yon  htrre  a 
oomplaint  agunst  '  Ubemn,'  the  Goveraor  will  be  reaAj  to  hear 
what  it  is,  and  to  canae  it  to  be  inquired  into,  and  to  set  nutters 
right- 

"  Yon  most  know  that  the  people  cannot  live  in  peace  while 
armed  parties  traverse  the  cotmtry,  and  it  haa  antprised  the 
Ooremor  to  hear  that  you  are  the  first  to  take  up  arms  i^ainst 
anotlier." 

That  Mnyamana  or  any  of  the  *'  Sutu  "  party  f  had 
been  "the  first  to  take  up  arms,"  ivas  a  complete 
mistake,  and  the  repeated  admonitions  to  them  to 
disperse,  not  to  arm  themselves,  &c^  Ac,  were  prac- 
tically commands  not  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
remain  quietly,  each  family  at  their  own  kraal,  while 
the  disloyal  chiefs  attacked  and  destroyed  them 
piece-meal.  A  comparatively  small  body  of  armed 
men  in  this  manner  may  easily  overcome  and  put  to 
death  a  scattered  population  of  immensely  larger 
numbers,  and  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  allowed, 
if  not  encouraged,  in  Zululand.  In  1880  had 
Mnyamana  and  the  Princes  raised  a  standard  for 

*  This  and  the  former  sentenoe,  "  the  wa^  for  you  is  clear  .  .  . 
justice  will  be  done  yon,"  must  have  soBmed  to  the  Zulus  an  ntter 
mockeTy  I  How  often  had  Mnyamana  and  the  Frinoes  laid  their 
complaints  before  "the  QoTemor"  daring  the  past  three  years, 
and  what  justice  had  they  ever  reoeived  ?  Even  the  small  and 
partial  reetitntion  of  cattle  which  Sir  E.  Wood  ordered  to  be  made 
to  them  by  Hunu,  was  never  enforoed,  of  which  &ct  8ir  H.  Bnl- 
wer  was  perfectly  well  aware  when  he  sent  this  message  to 
Mnyamana,  for  he  had  mentioned  it,  and  that  "  it  is  evident  from 
Mr.  Osbom's  report  of  the  Slat  Hay  [S466,  p.  47],  that  the  cattle 
were  not  paid  at  that  time,"  in  a  deqiatoh  written  the  very  day 
before  (Jnne  I4th,  188S). 

f  The  King's  adherents,  i.  e,  the  great  nuyorit;  of  the  natives, 
have  now  become  so  commonly  knows  by  this  name  "  Usntn,"  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  adopt  it,  though  it  properly  belongs 
to  Cotshwayo's  own  tribe  only. 
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Cetshwayo  •  the  numbers  of  hia  adherents  would 
have  been  too  great  to  allow  of  even  a  show  of 
opposition,  but  the  policy  of  the  anti-Cetshwayo 
Government  officials  has  all  along  been  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  the  few  chiefs  who  were  willing  to 
oppose  him,  while  the  remainder  were  kept  down. 
In  1881  Hamu's  impi  slaughtered  over  a  thousand 
(1200)  unprepared  men,  who  had  they  been  collected 
and  ready  for  the  attack  would  have  easily  held  their 
own.  These,  the  Aba  Qutusi,  were  amongst  Cetsb- 
wayo's  most  loyal  and  courageous  subjects.  That  the 
like  murderous  attacks  on  separate  portions  of  the 
people  contributed  still  further  to  the  lessening  of 
the  numbers  of  the  King's  men  after  the  (so-called) 
restoration  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place. 
Meanwhile  there  could  hardly  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  great  majority  on  the  Bang's  side  than  the 
fact  that,  even  after  the  massacre  t  on  repeated  occa- 
sions of  so  many  of  them,  they  are  still  strong 
enough  to  hold  their  own. 

The  Zulus-generally,  however,  were  not  so  patient 
as  Cetshwayo's  brothers  forced  themselves  to  be  for 
his  sake.  They  rose  throughout  the  country,  and 
ran  together  in  arms  to  help  the  Princes,  and  in  an 
engagement  which  shortly  ensued,  they  routed 
Hamu's  impi  completely.  On  this  Hamu  at  once 
displayed  that  spirit,  or  want  of  it,  for  which  he  is 

*  As,  withoat  donbt,  they  voold  haTO  done  had  they  then  known 
all  that  waa  to  follow. 

f  It  is  imposfiible  to  call  that  a  boftfa  in  which  the  sUnghter 
is  all  on  one  side,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  Hama'e  white  men 
wrote  of  the  Aba  Qnlnsi, "  Ont  of  an  army  (?)  of  abont  1600,  few 
escaped  .  .  .  OUT  caenalties  ate  eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded." 
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femoiis.*  He  fled  to  bis  cave,  sending  messengers 
to  Mnyamana  and  TJndabako,  asking  innocently  why 
they  had  attacked  him !  and  assuring  them  of  his 
good-will  to  Cetshwayo.  Zibebu's  impis  did  more 
eerious  mischief  before  their  career  was  stopped. 
They  received  several  repulses  at  first,  but  Zibebu 
had  then,  as  afterwards,  white  men  with  him,  and, 
with  their  assistance  and  leadership,  he  eticceeded  in 
driving  out  one  strong  party,  and  burning  their 
kraals,  with  three  poor  old  women  in  them. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  repeat  the  storiea  of  all 
the  attacks  and  reprisals  which  followed  before  the 
fighting  was  stopped,  partly  owing  to  Mr.  Osbom's 
entreaties,  and  partly  by  Maduna's  influence. 

That  comparatively  few  lives  were  sacrificed 
instead  of  the  frightful  slaughter  committed  on  pre- 
vious occasions  by  Dimn,  Hamu,  and  Zibebu,t  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  newly  revived  hopes  of 
Cetshwayo's  return.  The  three  unfriendly  chiefs 
had  not,  at  this  time,  the  power  to  do  as  they  had 
done  before,  while  the  leaders  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  loyal  people  had  not  the  will  to  involve  the 
counti'y  in  a  civil  war  of  serious  dimensions. 

The  heads  of  the  Great  Deputation  saw  the 
Eeaident  at  the  Inhlazatshe  on  May  30th,  and 
Mr.  Osbom  writes  next  day  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
of  the  interview  thus  : — 

"I  have  the  honoai   to  state  that  Uudabnko  and  Usiweta, 


*  Hamn  wu  the  onl;  Zulu  chief  who  deserted  his  king  and 
country,  and  came  over  to  as  at  the  outset  of  the  war  of  1879. 
t  See  vol.  i. 
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ftocompanied  by  a  following  of  abont  fifty  men,  came  to  me  yeeter- 
day,  and  aaked  to  be  fnmiBbed  with  yonr  Excellency'H  anawers  to 
representations  made  by  them  throngh  me  at  Maritzbnrg  on  the 
occaeion  of  their  late  visit  to  Xatol.* 

"  With  the  view  of  inBoring  accnracy,  I  carefdlly  noted  down  at 
the  time  what  was  said  by  them  in  making  their  application,  and 
the  replies  I  gave  them.  I  annex  hereto  for  your  Excellency's 
information  a  statement  of  the  particulars  of  the  int«r7iew. 

"  The  applicants'  reel  desire  is  to  aecnre  for  their  occupation  and 
use,  and  for  that  of  their  followers,  a  tract  of  land  exclnded  from 
the  territories  of  the  appointed  chiefs,  and  over  whioh  no  snoh  chief 
is  to  exercise  any  authority.  I  have  already,  on  different  occasions, 
explained  to  the  applicants  that  the  object  they  seek  to  obtain  is 
impracticable,  and  advised  tiiem  to  come  to  some  proper  arrange- 
ment with  a  chief,  by  which  they  conld  secure  sufficient  land  for 
their  occapation  and  use.  Bnt  as  such  an  arrangement  involved 
their  rect^nition  of  the  ohie^  they  bave^  Ihit  reaton  f  not  been 


*  This,  it  will  be  remembered  is  what  tliey  were  ordered  to  do 
by  the  Natal  Government 

f  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  luhlasatshe  meeting  with 
Sir  E.  Wood  (Ang.  81, 1881),  the  "  word  "  Uiey  received  was  this  : 
"  Yon,  Madona,  Ziweda,  and  Dinnznlu,  we  give  yon  to  John  Dnim 
[their  worst  enemy].  As  for  your  cattle,  if  Zibebu  has  eatsn  np 
thirty,  he  shall  give  you  back  ten,  or  if  forty,  he  shall  give  you 
twenty,  and  keep  twenty  in  any  case.  Bnt  this  is  only  on  condition 
that  yon  go  to  John  Dunn  ;  if  yon  do  net  go  to  live  under  John 
Unnn,  Zibebu  shall  return  yon  none."  There  is  no  evidenoe  that 
they  were  eeer  given  leave  to  place  themselves  under  any  of  the 
more  loyal  appointed  chiefs,  who  would  have  treated  them  with  due 
respect  Their  choice  lay  between  Zibebu,  who  had  already  treated 
them  with  violence  and  insolence,  and  Dunn,  whose  very  name 
must  have  fired  their  blood  after  his  behaviour  to  Cetshwayo. 
Mr.  Osbom  here  leaves  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Princes  were  free 
to  locate  themselves  in  the  district  of  any  chief  who  would  receive 
them,  bnt  there  is  not  the  smallest  sign  that  any  such  proposition 
was  ever  made.  The  only  alternative  suggested,  oven  at  this  late 
period,  is  from  Sir  H.  Bulwer  to  Mr.  Osbom  [3466,  p.  100] :  "  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  you  should  make 
an  arrangement  with  TJmfanawendhlela,  in  whose  territory,  I 
understand,  the  two  brothers  have  been  living,  by  means  of  which 
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willing  to  ut  on  my  adrice.  The;,  therefore,  prefer  their  request 
to  your  Eicellenoy,  in  the  hope  of  realising  their  desire  of  being 
plued  in  a  positioii  which  will  tender  them  independent  of  the 
appointed  ohiel" 

The  moBt  remarkable  statemeDt  of  this  ex  parte 
report  is  that  the  applicants'  real  desire  was  to  secure 
for  their  occupation  and  use,  &c,  a  tract  of  land 
independent  of  the  appointed  chiefs  (i.  e.  the  whole 
thirteen,  including  the  eight  friendly  to  Cetshwayo). 


ih«y  and  their  immediate  followera  may  have  gronnd  BofBoient  for 
the  pnrposeB  of  planting  daring  the  approaching  season."  Um- 
fanawendhlela,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  ninth  appointed  chief 
— neither  heartily  loyal  to  Cetshwayo  like  the  eight  who  petitioned 
for  him,  not  prepared  like  the  three,  Dnnn,  Hamn,  and  Zibebo, 
to  oppose  him.  [The  thirteenth,  Hlnbi,  the  Basnto,  has  throngb- 
ont  been  simply  obedient  to  the  Natal  GoTomment,  and  would 
contentedly  have  accepted  Cetsbwayo'a  rnle  bad  the  Government 
deored  that  he  shoold  do  so.]  It  was  never  even  proposed  to 
locate  the  Zulus  with  any  of  the  appointed  chiefs  really  loyal  to 
the  King.  The  policy  of  the  moment  was  to  trample  down,  if 
possible,  the  hereditary  dignity  of  Cetshwayo's  &mily,  and  to 
teach  the  people — if  that  could  be — that  the  membms  of  it 
were  now  but  oommon  men.  But,  as  it  was  also  part  of  the 
8onth  African  policy  of,  not  alas !  the  moment  bat  the  decade, 
to  pat  a  &ii  face  on  all  things  before  the  British  public,  snch  a 
despatch  as  the  one  now  onder  consideration  served  the  parpoee 
woU. 

Sir  Henry  Bol wet's  phrase  "  their  immediate  foUoweTS "  is  a 
somewhat  vagae  one,  to  be  aocoonted  for,  probably,  by  the  bet 
that  the  followers  of  "  the  two  brothers  "  nambered  some  tboasands, 
every  one  of  whom,  however,  would  have  claimed  to  be  an  "  inune- 
di^  "  follower.  When  Mt.  Osbotn  spoke  to  some  of  the  chie&  a 
little  latet,  ptoposing  to  take  the  Princes  back  to  their  homes,  bnt 
not  the  tribe,  "  the  latter  naturally  protested,  and  when  the  matter 
was  reported  to  the  Princes  themselves,  they  said,  "  Is  this  the 
Governor's  word,  that  we  ate  to  retom  alone?  are  not  our  people 
our  garments?  Are  we  to  sit  in  ont  own  kraals  naked  ?  Is  this 
sotting  the  coantry  to  rights?    It  is  killing  as  again  I  " 
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Except  as  a  mere  assertion  of  Mr.  Osbom'a,  and 
repeated  on  his  authority  hy  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
there  is  not  anywhere  the  smallest  trace  of  any  such 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Princes.  Having  been 
turned  out  of  their  homes  by  Zibebu  and  sti'ipped  of 
what  little  remained  to  them  of  their  possessions, 
they  had  indeed  asked  for  some  place  where  they 
might  lay  their  heads  without  being  subjected  to  the 
insolence  of  their  quondam  subjects,  Dunn  and 
Zibebu,  but  the  interpretation  here  given  to  their 
request  by  Mr.  Osbom  is  one  which  utterly  and 
cruelly  misrepresents  the  character  and  conduct  of 
these  Princes.  This  is  fairly  proved  by  the  Resident's 
own  words.  Having  particularly  stated  that  "  with 
the  view  of  insuring  accuracy,"  he  "carefully  noted 
down  at  the  time  "  what  the  Princes  said,  and  what 
he  replied,  we  may  assume  his  report  to  express  all 
they  said,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  extract  any  such  meaning  from  the  words 
as  recorded  by  Mr.  Osborn  himself 
His  statement  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Inblazatje,  Znltilaad,  Mb;  SOtb,  1882. 

Appeni  Undabako  and  Uaiveta,  acoomponied  b^  about  fifty 
men.     TlBiiretn,  addiessing  the  Besideot,  says  [3466,  p.  39]  : — 

'  We  bave  come  to  eee  jou  and  greet  jon.  .  .  .  Our  words  were 
spoken  to  yon  in  Maritzburg;  tbej  are  with  you,  and  belong  to 
yon.  We  wish  to  bear  from  you  about  tbem.  We  ask  your  answer 
to  tbem.     We  have  notbing  to  add  lo  wfaat  ne  said  in  Maritzbu^.' 

SeaideTU. — Tbe  words  you  spoke  to  me  at  Maritzburg  were,  as 
you  know,  for  tbe  Governor's  information,  and  not  mine,  and  there- 
fore, not  to  be  replied  to  by  me  \0)id.,  p.  40]. 

Usiweiu. — We  were  told  to  come  to  yon  bere,  and  we  do  so 
now.  We  BBk  yon  to  give  an  answer  to  what  wo  said  to  you  at 
Maritzbnrg. 
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Betident. — Ton  were  told  to  oome  to  me  here  to  make  ^onr 
repreflentatioii  foz  the  Govemor'B  infomuitiaii. 

Utiwetu. — When  we  were  told  tA  Ifaritzbnrg  that  wo  oonld  not 
see  the  GoTomor,  we  stated  to  7011  the  things  we  wished  to  know, 
Bud  70a  wrote  them  down.  We  were  told  to  return  to  Zulnland, 
and  oome  to  yon  here.*  This  we  have  done  now,  and  we  ask 
for  the  Governor's  answer.f  We  have  parposelj  come  to-day  to 
receive  it.  We  have  not  oome  to  state  any  grievance.  If  yon 
showed  the  Qovemor  onr  words  spoken  at  KaritzBnrg,  we  think 
yon  will  be  able  to  give  as  his  reply  to-day,} 

Beudntl. — Yon  were  told  at  Uaritzbnrg  to  return  to  Zolnland 
and  toll  me  here  what  you  wish  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Oovemor ;  that  I  should  show  your  words  to  him,  and  obtain  his 
reply,  which  I  wonld  commnnicato  to  yoa.  I  am  now  willing  to 
hear  and  writo  down  anything  yon  wish  the  Governor  to  know.g 

Unaeta. — It  cannot  he  neoeasary  that  we  should  repeat  now 
what  we  said  to  you  at  Uaritzburg,  and  was  written  down  by  you. 
We  said  to  you  then  that  we  had  only  two  things  to  represent, 
viz.  to  pray  that  Cetahwayo  may  be  restored,  and  to  state  onr 
troubles  (grievances)    [that  is   to  say,  their  persecution  at  tlie 


*  This  statement  of  facts  is  strictly  tme. 

t  The  Governor's  answer — i.  e.  to  their  great  prayer  for 
Cetshwayo. 

}  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  natural  and  reasonable  than 
this  slight  donht  which  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  words  of 
tiie  Zulus !  They  ttiU  believed  that  the  British  Government  loved 
justice  and  menaj.  Yet  in  answer  to  their  earnest  and  repeated 
prayers  and  representations,  they  had  not  reoeivod  the  smaUest 
portion  <rf  either.  There  were  but  two  alternatives  left  them; 
either  to  lose  all  faith  in  England  and  her  Queen,  or  else  to 
believe  (what  is  undoubtedly  the  ease,  as  &r  as  the  highest  Home 
anthoritieB  are  concerned)  that  their  petitions  had  never  reached 
the  ears  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

§  This  reads  more  like  the  behaviour  of  a  regular  school  bully 
than  that  of  a  representative  of  Her  Majesty.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered how  the  same  bullying  took  place  on  the  hill  near  MaritE- 
burg,  when — although  the  Zulus  reminded  Mr.  Osbom  that  they 
had  already  told  him  all  they  had  to  say  before  be  left  Zululand 
— the  Besident  insisted  on  their  repeating  it  all  again  and  again, 
asking  the  same  questions  at  each  meeting,  and  receiving  (although 
under  some  quiet  protest  bom  the  Zulus)  the  same  replies. 
VOL.  II,  K 
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basda  of  Zibebn  and  Hamu,  which  ftroee  ont  of  CetehwRyo's 
baniehment].  We  stUl  make  these  representations,  we  have  no 
other  to  make.  We  expected  *  that  yon  woald  bring  the  OoTemor's 
answer,  and  we  came  here  to-day  to  receive  it. 

Umtyupana  (Jubane). — We  are  snrprised.  We  were  told  at 
Uaritzbnrg  to  retnrn  to  Znlnland  and  apply  to  yon.  Ton  tell  us 
now  that  yon  are  nnable  to  give  a  reply  to  our  representations. 
The  season  is  advancing,  and  we  have  no  place  to  cnltiTate. 

Unaetu. — We  shall  be  thankful  if  yon  will  ask  the  Governor 
for  an  early  reply.  We  have  no  homes.t  Oar  great  trouble 
[t.  e.  their  immediate  and  pressing  tronble]  ia  that  we  have  no 
land  to  oaltivate4  We  ask  yoa  to  b^  the  Governor  to  give  ns  « 
speedy  leply,  as  onr  tronhle  is  great. 

Baident. — I  will  send  to  the  Governor  d«  uorda  yoa  iavejutt 
tpoken  [anther's  italiee],  and  oonunanicate  to  yon  withont  delay 
any  reply  he  may  send." 

English  readers  will  probably  find  it  hard  to 
credit  that  the  above  speeches  of  the  Znlu  Princes 
were  characterised  by  Mr.  Osborn  [3466,  p.  42]  as 
'*  neither  friendly  nor  civil."  While  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  \ihid.'\  writes  to  the  Resident  (June  10th) : 
"  I  do  not  think  the  tone  adopted  by  Usiwetu  ani? 
Undabuko  towards  you  in  any  way  such  as  it  ought 

*  The  word  most  probably  nsod  here  wonld  be  more  oorreotly 
translated  "hoped,"  "believed,"  "tmsted,"  than  "expected,"  or 
the  latter  in  the  sense  of  "looked  for."  Bnt  the  word  expected 
givee  a  short  and  onceremonioDs  eonnd  to  Ziwedn's  speech.  The 
some  efiect  is  produced  by  the  habitual  omissioo  of  the  nniversally 
need  form  of  conrteoDs  address  "tufctu'"  (sir),  withont  which  no 
Zuln  wonld  dream  of  speaking  to  a  snperior, 

I  This  was  literally  tme ;  the  Znln  I*rincea  were  homeless  and 
deatitnte,  bat  for  the  loyal  and  loving  support  of  the  people  who 
had  been  stripped  of  mnch  of  their  wealth  in  conseqnenoe  of  their 
loyalty. 

}  Ab  this  octnally  meant  that  they  bad  no  means  of  snpport 
save  from  the  charity  of  their  brother's  late  sabjects,  their  need 
might  tmly  be  called  great,  withont  that  desire  for  independent 
power  of  which  Ur.  Oebom  aocnses  them. 
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to  have  been."  Surely  only  two  classes  of  human 
beings  could  Lave  submitted  more  quietly  to  the 
will  of  the  ruling  power — either  spiritless  slaves, 
dreading  and  obeying  a  tyrant's  rod,  or  else  the 
very  few,  the  best  and  highest  beings  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  Christian  philosophers  in  the 
broadest,  noblest  sense  of  the  words,  who  might 
see  beyond  the  authority,  and  despise  the  tyranny 
exercised  upon  them.  We  could  not  expect  the 
latter  from  these  poor^  untutored,  yet  noble-natured 
barbarians,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  name  and 
nation  that  we  should  have  tried  to  enforce  the 
former. 

The  closing  words  of  the  Resident  give,  perhaps, 
as  plain  an  example  aa  can  be  desired  of  the  per- 
sistent manner  in  which  the  real  main  desire  of  the 
Zulu  petitioners,  for  Cetshwayo's  restoration,  was 
suppressed,  put  aside,  and  hidden  irom  observation, 
while  lesser  but  more  immediate  grievances  were 
forced  into  the  foreground  as  "  the  applicants'  real 
desire."  Men  who  hardly  know  where  to  turn  for 
their  own  livelihood,  and  who  feel  that  presently 
their  wives  and  children  as  well  will  perhaps  be 
asking  in  vain  for  food,  may  easily  be  led  for  the 
moment  to  speak  of  instant  relief  of  their  own  and 
their  femilies'  wants  as  deliverance  from  "  our  great 
trouble,"  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  very  same 
men  wonld  not  sacrifice  their  own  lives  and  the  well- 
being  of  their  &milie8  most  cheerfully  to  the  release 
and  restoration  of  a  monarch  so  much  beloved  as 
was  the  captive  Zulu  King,  Cetshwayo.     And  it  is 
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an  uodeniable  fact  that  the  Zulus,  while  sufiTering 
most  at  the  hands  of  their  persecutors,  never  failed 
to  put  forward  their  "  prayer  for  the  Bone "  as  the 
first  conmderation  to  be  named,  and  even  when 
beguiled  into  earnest  statement  of  their  personal  and 
immediate  afflictions,  the  King  was  always  mentioned 
first.  "  "We  said  to  you  that  we  had  only  two  things 
to  represent,  viz.  to  pray  that  Cetahwayo  be  re- 
stored, and  to  state  our  troubles,"  says  Ziwedu ; 
"  we  still  make  these  representations,  we  have  no 
other  to  make."  Yet  as  soon  as  they  spoke  of  the 
second  representation  without  further  repetition  of  the 
often  stated  "  prayer  for  Cetshwayo "  tiie  Resident 
seized  his  cue.  "  I  will  send  to  the  Governor  the 
words  jfou  have  just  spoken"  i. e.  those  about  their 
landless  and  destitute  condition,  which  he  did, 
omitting  from  his  covering  despatch  all  notice  of 
their  principal  and  never-forgotten  plea  for  their 
King,  and  asserting  unblushingly  'that  "  the  appli- 
cants' real  desire  "  [i.e.  only  real  one]  was  to  obtain 
land  for  themselves,  independently  of  any  of  the 
thirteen  kinglets.  There  is  no  need  to  take  any- 
thing beyond  the  Resident's  own  letter  and  report  to 
convict  him  on  this  occasion  (as  on  many  others)  of 
failing  to  represent  the  real  cry  of  the  people,  and 
substituting  for  it  some  minor  complaint,  of  which, 
cruel  as  were  their  personal  grievances,  they  all  lost 
.  sight  at  once,  whenever  the  main  object  of  their 
petitions  was  put  forward.*    Nor  are  such  expedi- 

*  Ab   ftt  tbe  Inhlazatohe    meetmg    with  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
Dilikuw  exclBuned,  "0  Zulus !  is  it  puEmble  that  yon  are  wasting 
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ents  pecnliar  to  Mr.  Oeborn.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
had  before  him  the  "  statement  of  the  particulars  of 
the  interview  "  given  at  pp.  128-30,  as  well  as  the 
Resident's  despatch,  when  he  answered  the  latter, 
commenting  upon  the  former.  He  also  carefully 
omits  all  allusion  to  the  6rst  and  main  prayer, 
"  that  Cetshwayo  be  restored,"  and  confines  himself 
to  the  second,  saying  that  if  the  two  Princes,  or 
either  of  them,  "would  desire  to  come  into  Natal 
to  see  me  on  this  subject  [i.  e.  the  question  of  a 
place  where  they  can  be  located,  not,  be  it  observed, 
of  Cetshwayo's  restoration],  you  may  give  them  the 
permission  to  come,  provided  they  do  not  corae 
in  with  •  a  larger  number  of  followers  than  ten 
persons."  • 

And  this  was  all !  The  Zulus  had  made  this  great 
effort  to  bring  their  desire  for  Cetshwayo's  return  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  who  held  him  in  captivity, 
and  after  travelling  so  far,  enduring  so  much,  and 
risking  more,  after  praying  in  vain  for  an  answer  to 
their  petition  at  Maritzhurg,  and  being  ordered  to 
return  to  Zululand,  and  carry  it  again  to  Mr.  Osbom, 
after  being  made  to  wait  while  the  prayer — already 


the  timfl  thus  over  j'onr  sepuitte  a&ira  ?  why  do  yon  not  speak 
for  the  King's  &mily  .  .  .  And  our  King?  I  thought  our  inten- 
tion in  coming  here  wae  to  pray  for  him.  [The  literal  tranfllation, 
■0  given  in  another  place,  is  "  your  King "  and  "  your  intentum," 
bnt  as  Dilikaoa  waa  one  of  themselves,  and  was  merely  recalling 
them  to  the  point  which  they  all  had  at  heart,  thoi^fa  they  had 
been  led  away  from  it  for  the  moment,  the  above  rendering  ii  the 
more  correct.] 

'  This  restriction  would  in  itself  prevent  anything  like  a 
general  or  influential  petition  on  the  King's  behalf. 
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well-known  to  the  Governor — was  sent  back  to  him 
Again,  for  the  answer  which  the  Besident  might,  at 
least,  have  brought  with  him,  from  Natal,  when  he 
returned ;  after  all  this,  when  the  earnestly  desired 
answer  came,  it  contained  not  one  word  about  their 
main  petition,  not  even  bo  much  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  receipt. 

This  deliberate  quashing  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  of  the  prayer  in  question  is  the  more  re- 
markable, since  the  last  ten  Hues  of  Lord  Kimberley's 
despatch  to  him  of  February  2nd,  1882,  Table  of 
Contents  [3174]  No.  8,  "Informing  him  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Special  Commissioner  for  Zulu  Afiairs, 
and  instructing  him  as  to  the  line  of  policy  to  be 
pursued,"  run  as  follows : — 

"...  tbe  ohiefB  and  people,  in  order  to  ATOtt  the  disasters  which 
must  reenlt  from  k  struggle  for  gnpremaoy,  may  desire  fJiat  Zui»- 
land  ahoidd  be  reunited  under  a  paramount  chief  [ibid.,  p.  18].* 

"  If  any  repretenlalion  to  thit  effect  ghould  be  made  to  yon  from 
Ztdviand,  it  wiU  require  careful  eonaideration.  Bat  in  any  case  it 
most  be  remembered  that  the  British  Government  cannot  pot  aside 
the  engagements  into  vhich  it  has  entered  with  the  Zola  chiefs 
at  long  a*  the  chiefs  on  Metr  ^art  ftdJU  their  obligatione,  u»le»t  in 
pursuance  of  (he  clearly  eaipressed  wuA  of  the  eJuefi  and  people  them' 
tehee,  and  that  in  any  alterations  which  nu^  be  made  in  the  settLe- 
ment,  the  main  a1:iject8  to  be  kept  in  view  are  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  security  of  the  border." 

Such  representations  had  repeatedly  been  made  to 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer ;  to  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen 
kinglets  one  or  other  of  liord  Kimberley's  exceptions 
applied ;  while  even  if  the  Basutos  had  not  been  as 
ready  as  they  were  to  acknowledge  Cetshwayo  upon 
■  Anther's  italics  throughout. 
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the  Natal  Government  bidding  them  do  bo,  the  forcing 
an  alien  race  upon  the  Zulus  at  all  was  a  monstrous 
piece  of  tyranny.  We  were  certainly  bound  to 
reward  the  Basutos  for  their  services  to  us  against 
the  Zulus  in  1879,  but  we  should  have  rewarded 
them  at  our  own  cost,  instead  of  at  the  cost  of  the 
Zulus.  It  would  have  been  no  more  than  simple 
justice  for  the  Government  to  remove  the  Basutos 
altogether,  if  necessary,  buying  suitable  land  for 
them  within  the  Natal  borders,  but,  as  it  was,  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  had  not  even  that  diflSculty  to  contend 
with,  for  the  Basutos  were  willing  to  become  subjects 
to  Cetahwayo  while  he  was  willing  to  receive  them 
as  such. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  being  determined  to  look  upon 
the  Princes  (particularly  Undabuko)  as  the  sole  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  in  Zululaud,  persistently 
ignores  whatever  he  hears  to  the  contrary.  In 
enumerating  the  motives  by  which  he  supposes 
that  they  and  others  were  actuated  in  joining  to- 
gether to  petition  the  Government  (or,  as  the 
Governor  puts  it,  "  creating  a  disturbance ")  he 
studiously  avoids  any  mention  of  such  a  possibility 
as  regard  for  Cetshwayo,  in  the  existence  of  which 
sentiment  he  is  resolved  to  disbelieve.  Undabuko's 
intention,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  is  [3466, 
p.  55]  to  make  "  himself  master  of  Zululand ; "  when 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  an  appointed  chief 
has  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  Cetshwayo's 
return,  the  former  has  been  "  got  over "  by  Unda- 
buko-, TJmnyamana  "has  been    led   to  join"  the 
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Princes  by  every  imaginable  motive  except  loyalty 
to  hifl  King;  reported  attempts  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Usutus  to  recover  cattle  and  other  property  of  which 
they  had  been  robbed  by  Zibebu  and  Hamu,  or  even 
to  obtain  food  for  their  children  from  their  own 
kraals,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  out,  are 
always  spoken  of  as  *'  raids "  upon  Zibebu,  &c. ; 
Ndabuko  always  "  takes  up  arms  in  his  own  cause," 
instead  of,  as  it  should  be  phrased,  "in  his  own 
defence,  and  that  of  his  people ; "  and,  finally,  the 
Governor's  and  Resident's  despatchea  bristle  with 
such  expressions,  hurled  against  the  Usntus,  as 
"  actively  conspiring  "  against  the  (three)  appointed 
chiefs,  *'  refusing  to  acknowledge  "  them,  "  disloyal 
conduct,"  *'  wilful  disregard  "  of  their  authority,  &c., 
&c.,  one  and  all  of  which  mean  that  the  people 
in  question  joined  in  the  petition  for  Cetsbwayo'a 
return,  or  expressed  their  sympathy  with  it.  This, 
and  this  only,  is  the  meaning  of  it  all ;  and  it  must 
be  left  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  explain  how  he 
intended  to  carry  out  his  instructions,  and  leam  the 
real  desires  of  chiefs  and  people,  while  an  expression 
of  a  wish  contrary  to  those  of  the  Natal  Grovernment 
and  the  three  chiefs  favoured  by  it,  was  regarded  by 
the  former,  and  treated  by  the  latter  as  rebellion  and 
misbehaviour  of  the  deepest  dye. 

From  the  accounts  of  what  really  happened  after 
the  return  of  the  Great  Deputation  to  Zululand,  it 
would  appear  that  restraining  messages  from  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  were  far  more  required  by  Zibebu  and  his 
associates  than  by  Umnyaraana  and  the   Princes. 
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When  serious  hostilities  appeared  imminent,  the 
Resident  summoned  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the 
loyal  Zulus  [i.e.  loyal  to  their  King]  to  meet  him 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mnyamana's  kraal  [3466, 
p.  95],  where  he  had  gone  to  procure  the  dispersion 
of  the  force  collected  there  for  that  old  chiefs  "pro- 
tection against  Hamu.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  writes 
of  this  to  Lord  Kimberley,  on  June  26th  [ibid., 
p.  93].-- 

"  Tlie;  delayed  doing  this  [oonmig  to  meot  the  BeddeDt,  when 
called]  for  two  day i,  bnt  on  the  mommg  of  tlie  ITth  instant  thej 
came,  attended  by  about  1200  men."  * 

Here  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  arithmetic  is  in  fault, 
since  he  subtracts  16  from  17  and  gets  2.  Mr. 
Osborn,  in  the  despatch  on  which  the  Governor  is 
reporting,  says: — 

"I  started  on  the  16th.  ...  I  arrived  the  following  day,  and 
immediately  placed  myself  in  communication  with  them  (Hnya- 
mana,  tTndabiiko,  and  Siwetn)  reqneetiiig  them  and  the  headmen 
with  them  to  meet  me  at  my  encampment.  ...  To  this  message 
they  answered  that  they  wonld  comply  with  my  reqneat,  bnt  they 
donbted  tiieir  ability  to  come  to  aee  me  on  that  day  as  some  of 
their  headmen  who  will  have  to  be  present  at  the  interview  wore 
abeent,  and  will  have  to  be  sent  for.f  ....  Shortly  after  noon  on 


*  Sir  H.  Bnlwer  concludes  this  shrat  despatch, '  He  (the  Besi- 
dent)  did  not  anticipate  any  troable  with  Zibebn,  who  had  always 
shown  himself  amenable,  and  disposed  to  be  guided  by  the  advice 
given  him  by  the  Besident."  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Osborn  was  personally  responeible  for  all  Zibcha's  violent  and 
tyrannical  oondnot  ? 

t  Hr.  Osborn  here  remarks,  "From  this  reply  I  conclnded, 
correctly  as  eventually  appeared,  that  they  wonld  not  come  to  me 
that  day  as  they  wonld  take  time  for  consaltatioQ  in  reference  to 
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the  foUovriug  daj,  the  17th  instant,  Umnyitmanft,  Undabnlo, 
UBiweia,  uid  Tshinguut,  accompanied  by  abont  30  headmen,  and 
about  1200  other  men,  meet  of  the  latter  being  ringed  men 
(Amadoda)  [married  men  =  honseholdere,  men  of  position,  not 
mere  yonng  fellows  of  no  importance]  came  up  to  me  all  unarmed,* 
having  first  duly  annonnoed  their  approach  by  mesae&gers.  On 
their  arrival  they  greeted  me  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  throughout 
the  interriew  vhich  followed  their  oondoct  and  bearing  was 
reBpectfnl." 

Although  the  above  seems  a  trifling  point  to 
ineiet  upon,  where  so  much  is  necessarily  omitted  to 
spare  the  time  and  patience  of  the  reader,  it  is  a 
characteristic  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  was  led  by  prejudice  against  Cetsh- 
wayo,  and  therefore  against  his  supporters,  to  adopt 
the  style  and  language  of  a  partizan  in  commenting 
upon  what  reached  his  ears  concerning  them,  even 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  his  middlemen  found  it 
possible  to  furnish  uncoloured  accounts.  No  one  can 
read  Mr.  Osborn's  report  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
summary  of  it,  without  observing  that  the  former  for 
once  speaks  well  of  the  conduct  and  manner  of  the 
Princes'  party,  while  the  Governor  gives  quite  a 
contrary  impression. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Osborn's  account,  it  appears 
that,  after  hearing  from  him  the  object  of  his  visit, 
namely,  to  disperse  their  army,  they  assured  him 


my  vieit"     It  does  not  appear  why  what  they  said  should  nut  have 
been  the  simple  troth. 

*  In  his  report  of  what  ho  stud  to  them  oooura  the  phrase  "  it  ts 
not  proper,  nor  is  it  indeed  possible  to  hold  an  inquiry  while  all 
tho  men  are  standing  with  their  weapena  in  their  hands." 
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{ibid.,  p.  67]  that  it  '*  was  not  their  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  impi  against  any  one,  neither  did  they 
assemble  the  impi,  the  men  forming  it  had  come 
together  of  their  own  accord,  to  protect  the  chiefs, 
especially  Undabuko  and  other  sons  of  Umpande." 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Resident  upon  the 
folly  of  taking  matters  into  their  own  hands,*  he 
continues,  *'I  then  added  that  the  first  step  that 
should  be  taken  was  to  disperse  the  impi  by  sending 
all  the  men  assembled  to  their  homes."  The  head- 
men objected  te  this,  saying  that  advantage  would  be 
taken  by  Zibebu  and  Hamu  of  their  exposed  con- 
dition if  the  men  were  sent  away,  and  they  suggested 
that  Hamu  and  Zibebu  should  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
perse their  impis  first. 

"  I  at  onoe  pointed  ont  tke  nureasonablenees  of  this  snggeBtion," 
Mya  Hr.  Oebora,  "  and  after  mnch  ai^nment  on  the  part  of  the 
headmen  ...  it  was  thonght  that  a  Bimnltaneons  diepereion  of  all 
the  impiB  might  meet  the  oaae.  .  .  .  After  some  diBonfidon  .  .  . 
they  all  agreed  to  my  proposal  for  which  they  thanked  me." 

It  does  not  appear  why  it  should  be  "  unreason- 
able" to  expect  one  side  to  do  what  the  Resident 
recommended  to  the  other,  as  the  '*  first  step  "  in  the 
"  wisest  and  only  proper  course  "  [tbtd.']  for  them  to 
follow,  but  at  all  events  he  is  able  to  report  within 
the  week  that  all  the  impis  on  either  side  were  said 


At  this  interview  the  Resident  directed  Umnya- 
mana  and  Undabuko  to  follow  him  te  the  Inhlazatshe, 

*  They  had  found  but  little  protection  at  the  bonds  of  the 
authorities. 
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to  state  their  case  for  the  Governor's  consideratioD, 
and  they  agreed  to  do  so  at  once. 

Their  meeting  took  place  on  the  28th  and  29th, 
and  Mr.  Oshom  reports  on  July  2nd  [ibid.,  p.  93], 
saying,  *'  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  bear  also  Uzibebu 
and  Hamu  in  reference  to  these  matters.  But  a  delay 
having  occurred  in  their  appearance  or  that  of  their 
indunas,  I  deem  it  advisable  not  to  wait  any  longer 
.  .  .  ,"  He  incloses  the  following  statements  made 
before  him : — : 

^emuZona  (representing  TJmiiyamiuia,  who  was  too  ill  to  attend): 
*'  I  am  Bent  by  Umof  amana  to  §peak  for  him,  and  to  eaj  that 
Bince  the  time  of  ttie  war  be  haa  had  the  care  of  the  King's 
(Umpaude's)  children  {^and  grandchildren,  e.g.  Cetafawayo's  chil- 
dren]. When  the  war  was  over  the  white  chiefs  said  Umnjamaca 
and  thoee  lie  had  care  of,  and  his  people,  were  to  continne  to 
oocnpj'  their  lands,  and  that  the  appointed  chiefs  were  not  to 
disturb  tbem  on  the  land.*  Notwithstanding  this,  the  chiefs  soon 
after  the  settlement  seized  Umuy  am  ana's  cattle,  and  the  cattle  of 
tbe  ex-King's  brothers.  The;  said  they  did  this  on  the  order  of 
the  Besident.  After  this  General  Wood  came  here  to  speak  about 
our  cattle.  He  said  the  ex-King's  brothers  were  to  remove  into 
Dunn's  territorj.  Tery  boob  after  be  left  the  chiefs,  Zibebn  and 
Hamu  had  [the  Princes']  cattle  seized,  took  away  or  destroyed  their 


•  On tbis Hi. Osbom remarks  [)&trf.,p.  94],  "He, however, omits 
to  meutioD  the  condition  attached  to  this  permission,  with  which 
be  was  and  is  well  acquainted,  viz.  that  all  wbo  lived  in  any 
territory  had  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  chief  of  that 
territory.  It  was  the  wilful  disregard  of  this  condition  by 
Umnyamana  that  ted  Hamu  to  act  as  he  had  done  towards  him." 

This  "wilful  disregard"  on  the  part  of  Umnyamana  of  the 
"  authority  of  tbe  chief,"  merely  means  that  he  "  prayed  for 
Cetfihwayo,"  and  sheltered  the  Princes  when  turned  out  by 
Zibebu.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  Cact  in  mind  whenever 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  or  Mr.  Osbora  use  phrases  implying  lebelUous 
conduct  towards  the  appointed  chiefs.  "  Bobellion "  meant 
affection  for  Getshwayo,  however  peaceably  shown. 
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gnun,  oansmg  ftlso  loss  of  life.  TTmnyamana  then  came  with  them, 
Undabnko  kud  Usiwetn,  to  the  BeBident  as  tJiey  had  been  driven 
away  with  the  aesegai.  Soon  after  this  the  Besident  went  to 
Natal,  and  on  his  return  he  sent  messengers  to  Hamn  to  advise 
him  to  hand  over  to  TTmnyamana  the  cattle  awarded  to  him  by 
Lnkuni  (General  Wood).  Hama  replied  that  he  would  not  comply, 
aa  be  hod  seized  TTmnyamana's  cattle  on  the  Bosident's  order,  and 
he  requested  the  Beeident  to  send  tbe  meBsengers  by  whom  bo 
ordered  him  to  make  tbe  seizures.  Umnyamana  says  fnrther,  that 
Hama  attacked  and  killed  tbe  Abaqulnsi  in  the  preeenoe  of  the 
Beeident,  who  had  gone  to  the  spot  to  prevent  bis  doing  so.  The 
Abaqalnei  was  the  tribe  who  hod  charge  of  Umpande'a  sons 
remaining  in  the  land. 

"After  this  tbe  sons  of  Umpande  (XTndabuko  and  Usiwetn) 
wished  to  go  to  Fietermaritzbnrg  to  see  the  '  Makoei '  there,  and 
to  'konza'  (pay  their  respeots  to  them),  aa  they  belong  to  them, 
and  to  state  their  grievances.  They  asked  the  Beeident  for  leave 
to  go,  shortly  npon  which  he  himself  started  for  Maritzbarg.* 


*  It  mnflt  be  remeiiibered  that  all  this  was  addressed  to,  and 
reported  by  the  Besident,  therefore  there  is  no  want  of  oandonr 
in  the  omission  of  tbe  fact  that  tbey  "  asked  the  Besident  for 
leave  " — in  vai*. 

Throughout  Hnyamana's  messages  and  speeches,  it  is  always 
evident  how  impossible  it  was  for  tbe  Zulu  mind  to  comprehend  or 
adopt  the  new  State  of  things  forced  upon  them.  It  was  less  tliat 
they  vomld  not  than  that  they  could  not  accept  the  appointed  chiefs 
in  poBitione  which  all  the  traditions  and  ideas  of  the  nation  denied 
them.  Men  in  some  cases  of  lesser  rank  and  power,  in  many 
instances  of  equal  importance  only,  set  above  them  by  the  mere 
arbitary  vrill  of  the  conquerors  who  then  quitted  the  country, 
could  command  neither  affection  nor  respect,  and  had  Cetehwayo 
fallen  daring  the  war,  the  thirteen  Kinglets  would  have  been  done 
away  with  within  the  year.  It  was  only  the  hope  of  the  King's 
retnm  which,  after  the  first  stnnning  e£Eects  of  the  war  had  passed 
away,  induced  the  Zulns  to  snbmit,  in  order  to  ^opitiate  tbe 
nation  who  held  him  captive,  to  the  chiefs  whom  the  Qovemment 
had  forced  npon  them. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  himself  acknowledges  this  fact,  that  the 
Kinglets  were  not  accepted  by  the  Zulus,  in  his  "  Beport  on  the 
Settlement  of  the  Zulu  country"  [8466,  No.  79],  in  wUch  be  says, 
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Tbey  then  followed  him,  thiukiiig,  as  they  would  find  him  there, 
that  ho  wonld  obtain  occeHs  for  them  to  the  Qorernor,  bnt 
Unmyamaaa  has  since  leamt  that  the  Resident  met  them  twioe 
onteide  the  town,  and  refused  to  allow  them  to  see  the  Governor. 
...  On  their  retam,  thejr  had  no  place  to  go  to,  aa  Hamn  had 
Bcized  Umnysmana's  one  [ownj  kraal  called  the  MaragenL  ■  .  . 

"  Umnyamana  says  that  the  Besident  is  already  aware  of  the 
oppreesion  snSered  by  the  sons  of  Trmpande,  the  children  of  Choha, 
who  waa  the  friend  of  the  English  chiefs,  and  who  belonged  to 
them.  These  children  belonged  to  the  Engliah  chiefs.  Unst 
they  continne  to  snfi^  ?  The  season  before  last  they  were  driven 
about  and  oonld  not  cnltivate  any  crops,  and  agun  last  season 
when  th^  were  driveii  away  from  their  homes.  Their  oattle  bad 
been  seized.  What  are  they  to  do  ?  Are  they  agun  not  to  be 
permitted  to  onltivate  at  the  ensning  season  which  is  near  at  hand  ? 
The  land  they  were  driven  from  was  not  reqoired  for  any  purpose, 
it  is  still  lying  vacant." 

The  remaindet  of  TTmnyamana's  message  is  well  summed  up  in 
the  conclnding  sentence :  "  All  the  tronbles  in  the  country  arise 
fram  the  circomstonoe  that  the  white  '  Makosi '  gave  to  some 
obiefs  the  lands  which  originally  belonged  to  others,  who  were 
thus  placed  in  a  wrong  position." 

Nothing  could  better  illuetrate  the  complete  folly 
of  the  "  Bettlement "  after  the  war  of  1879,  when 
one  man  [Sir  Garnet  Wolseley]  imagined  that  hy  the 
mere  power  of  his  word,  he  could  crush  out  all  the 
traditions  of  a  feudal  people,  destroy  their  respect 
for  their  hereditary  princes  and  chief  men,  and  force 
them  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  whomever  he 


"  Do  the  appointed  chiefe  pomese  in  themselves  the  paramount  and 
Bnpreme  authority  over  the  people  ?  The  people  do  not  reoogniae 
that  the  appointed  chiefs  possess  it"  [ibid.,  p.  141];  and  though  he 
denies  that  inferior  rank  on  the  part  of  the  Qovenunent  nominees 
interfered  with  their  influence,  he  shows  very  plainly  that  they 
were  in  a  false  position. 
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chose  to  appoint.  The  thing  was  impossible,  or, 
rather,  it  could  only  have  been  done  in  one  way,  i.  e. 
by  keeping  a  large  British  army  indefinitely  in 
Zululand,  to  force  BabnuBeion  to  the  appointed  chiefs. 
Under  those  circvimstancea,  the  third  generation  might, 
perhaps,  have  seen  the  actual  change  effected,  or  a 
shorter  time,  at  the  cost  of  some  dozen  heavy  en- 
gagements, by  which  a  generation  might  have  been 
wiped  out  more  speedily. 

After  Hemulana,  Usiwetu's  representative,  and 
then  Undabuko  in  person  spoke  to  the  same  effect, 
the  latter  saying  [3466,  p.  97]:— 

"  We,  Tith  oni  people,  and  their  families,  have  all  thia  time  been 
liriug  with  others.  We  oannot  do  ho  much  longer,  and  if  we  are 
not  to  onltivate  next  season,  I  know  not  where  we  shall  go.  The 
short  crops  of  last  sesson  will  prevent  others  from  continuing  to 
keep  ne."  * 

"  On  this  Mi.  Osbom  remarks,  "  It  mnst  be  remembered  that 
General  Wood  arranged  with  Chief  John  Dnnn  for  a  snitable  place 
for  them  in  his  territory,  an  arrangement  which  thef  wonld  not  aTail 
themselvea  of^"  No  one  was  better  aware  than  Mr.  Osbom  how 
cmel  and  absurd  a  proposition  was  the  said  arrangement,  or  how 
impossible  it  was  for  the  Frinces  to  "  avail  themselves  of  "  it.  He 
also  speaks  of  a  "coonter  statement"  of  Zibeba's  that  he  had 
persecnted  bia  brothers  because  they  "  had  joined  the  Usntn  party 
with  whom  they  were  actively  coittpiring  against  him,"  and  had 
taken  part  last  year  with  TJsnta  wihen  the  latter  armed  leith  the  new 
of  attacking  him."  These  italicised  words  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  origin  except  in  Zibebu's  own  mind.  There  is  not  the 
smolleet  sign  of  any  snob  attack  having  been  contemplated,  and  It 
is  very  certain  that  none  ever  took  place,  although  Zibebu's  misbe- 
bavionr  to  the  Frinces  would  have  been  more  likely  to  precipitate 
tiian  to  prevent  it,  had  anything  of  the  sort  been  intended,  as  it 
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Of  tbe  persecution  of  these  Princes  by  the  ap- 
pointed chiefs  notice  has  already  been  taken,  but  the 
storieB  of  tbe  chief  Umsutsbwana  and  of  tbe  induna 
Ungamule,  which  follow,  will  be  new  to  the  reader 
[ibid.,  p.  973. 

I7fflnt(eAtrana  (chief  of  ths  UmbletBfai  tribe  in  Uzibebn's  terri- 
tory :  "  I  come  to  state  my  complainta  against  Ztbebu,  who  hna 
oppressed  me  and  m;  tribo,  which  is  a  Iftrge  one,  for  a  long  time 
past,  aod  is  continning  to  do  so.  Last  year  I  informed  the 
Besident  that  Zibeba  had  eaten  up  my  tribe,  taking  away  all  our 
oatUe.  I  oonld  not  then  gire  the  nunbor  taken  becanse  the 
tribe  was  bd  large,  and  lived  on  snob  an  extensive  tract  that  I 
oonld  not  ascertain  it  withont  calling  the  people  tc^etber,  which 
I  would  not  do  out  of  fear  of  offending  Zibebn.  I  hare  not  yet 
ascertained  the  nmnber  of  oattle  taken  firom  ns  on  that  occasion, 
bat  I  hare  now  sent  some  men  to  find  ont ;  I  believe  that  over  a 
thousand  head  were  taken.  This  seizure  was  made  becanse  we 
were  charged  with  having  aided  Sitimela  in  the  rebellion  he  got 
np  against  TJmlandela,*  which  charge  I  and  my  people  denied. 
Previons  to  this  seiznre  Uzibebn  charged  us  with  secreting  royal 
cattle,  which  charge  we  also  denied,  bat  notwithstanding  which 
he  seized  and  took  from  na  320  head  of  cattle  as  a  pnnishment. 
The  royal  oattle  that  were  kept  in  ont  tribe  were  collected  by  Dunn 
immediately  after  cloea  of  the  war.  The  oattle  so  collected  num- 
bered 140  head  and  were  taken  away  byDnnn;  two  head  remained 
with  my  brother  Umiti  as  his  dne  for  having  taken  care  of  the 
cattle.  It  was  the  cnstom  that  those  who  bad  care  of  king's  cattle 
were  to  retain  their  reward  when  snch  oattle  were  removed.  It 
was  on  account  of  those  two  head  of  cattle  baring  been  found  in 
my  brother's  possession  that  Zibebn  made  the  seizure  of  820  head 
from  ns.  After  this  Zibeba  said  he  had  heard  that  I  had  been  to 
the  Besident  with  Undaboko,  and  that  I  had  spoken  against  him. 


certainly  was  not.  For  the  rest  the  "active  conitpiracy  against 
Zibebn"  began  and  ended  with  their  petitioning  for  Cetshwayo's 
retnxn.  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  and  Mr.  Osbom  repeatedly  speak  of 
this  "  arming  "  and  intended  attack  as  fiuits,  but  there  is  no  avail- 
able evidence  erf  anytiiing  of  the  sort. 
•  See  vol.  i. 
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I  admitted  that  I  had  been  to  the  Resident,  bat  denied  that  I  had 
spoken  a  eisgle  word  to  him.  I  said  I  never  opened  m;  month. 
As  he,  hovrejer,  seemud  displeMed,  I  sent  him  an  ox  to  appease 
him.  He  wag,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  demanded  more 
cattle  ^m  me  as  "  iaivamn  "  (recognition) ;  failing  mj  compliance, 
I  was  to  leave  his  territory  with  my  people.  He  also  acousad  me 
of  having  viaited  SCkoaana  on  his  retom  ^m  Cetshwayo  at  the 
Cape.  I  admitted  having  been  to  see  Mkoeana,  bat  denied  that  in 
doing  go  I  had  erred.  To  satisfy  Zibebn  1  and  my  people  had  to  pay 
bim  thirty-six  head  of  cattle  as  "iaivnmn."  .  .  .  We  remained  at  oni 
kraals  nntil  Cetshwayo's  brothers  went  to  Fietermaritzbnrg  abont  a 
conple  of  months  ago.  I  sent  men  with  them  to  represent  me  in  the 
prayer  for  Cetshwajro's  restoration.  For  having  sent  these  men 
Zibebn  was  angry,  and  ordered  me  and  my  whole  tribe  to  leave  his 
territory  at  once.  A  few  days  after  this  order  was  given,  one  of 
Zibebn's  own  brothers  came  to  me  Ute  in  the  evening  and 
warned  me  and  my  people  to  leave  onr  kraals  at  onoe  as  Zibebn's 
impi  was  coming  to  surronnd  ns.*  On  getting  this  information 
we  slept  in  the  open  that  and  three  following  nights,  fearing 
attack.  Dnring  the  third  night  Zibebn's  impi  did  oome  and  snr- 
rounded  my  kraal,  and  finding  no  people  in  the  kraal  the  men  of 
the  impi  destroyed  all  the  grain  and  loose  property  they  could  find. 
...  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  kraals  were  thus  visited  and 
plundered,  bat  I  have  »een  some  twenty.  .  .  .  Our  people  gradually 
got  pashed  lower  down  as  the  impi  approached,  until  they  took  refage 
in  an  uninhabited  part  of  Somkeli'a  territory,  where  tiiey  and  all 
onr  families  have  encamped  in  the  thorns  (mimosa  bush),  and  where 
they  are  still  encamped.  They  have  no  hots  there  to  go  into,  and 
their  cattle  and  com  have  been  seized.  .  .  We  do  not  know  where  to 
get  food  for  onr  families.  My  &ther  was  a  great  chief  under  the  Znlu 
kings,  and  when  he  died  I  sncoeeded  him  over  onr  large  tribe.  I 
did  not  object  to  Zibebn  being  chief  over  me  as  the  English  said  he 
was  to  be  BO.  But  Zibebn  has  no  greater  rank  in  the  nation  than 
I  have,f  nor  is  he  stronger  than  I  am ;  I  could  have  resisted  him  with 


*  Umgamnle  says,  "  We  do  not  like  to  mention  the  name  of  this 
brother  of  Zibebn's,  as  we  fear  that  Zibebu  will  punish  him  severely 
shoold  it  come  to  his  ears." 

t  Sir  Henry  Bolwer  says  [8466  p.  141]  that  the  Znlus  made  no 
objections  to  the  appointed  chiefs  on  the  ground  of  inferior  rank, 
and  that ''  as  a  matter  of  f^t,  the  greater  number  of  the  appointed 

VOL.  II.  L 
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snccess  when  lie  oppressed  me,  and  I  can  do  so  still,  bnt  I  retrain 
because  be  liad  been  appointed  hj  the  English.  I  and  my  tribe 
DOW  have  onflered  so  mnoh  onpression  from  him,  that  I  will  never 
acknowledge  him  again.  I  will  only  acknowledge  the  English, 
and  as  yon  are  pat  here  b;  the  English  chiefs  I  will  only  acknow- 
ledge yon  as  my  chief,  and  as  haring  anthority  over  me  and  my 
tribe.*  I  will  not  acknowledge  any  other,  I  and  my  tribe  always 
belonged  to  the  King  only,  and  the  land  on  which  we  lived  was 
onrs.  We  did  DoUiiog  to  Zibebn  to  merit  being  treated  in  the 
manner  deecribed.  I  ask  the  Resident  to  send  men  to  the  spot  to 
sec  whether  or  not  what  I  have  stated  is  tme.  I  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  letnm  with  my  people  to  onr  homes  &om  which  Zibebu  has 
driven  ns,  and  that  all  onr  property,  the  cattle,  grain,  &c.,  which 
were  nnjostly  taken  from  us  by  Zibebn  be  restored  to  ns  by  him. 
I  did  nothing  wrong  to  Zibebo,  gave  him  no  cause  whatever  to 
treat  ns  as  he  has  done.  I  restrained  my  people  from  offering  any 
resistance  when  oar  cattle  wore  seized,  and  the  other  acts  of  violence 
perpetrated  against  ns.  I  did  this  becanse  1  was  afraid  of  yon 
(the  Besideut),  as  I  might  be  blamed  for  any  fighting  and  loss 
of  life  that  might  ocoor." 

(In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Besideut) — 

"I  did  not  come  to  report  to  yon  those  things  immediately  on 
their  oconrrence  as  I  was  afraid  of  Zibebn.  Whenever  any  one  has 


chiefs  vena  men  of  high  poeildon  in  the  country."  It  will  be  mani- 
fest at  once  that  not  "  the  greater  nomber  "  bat  all  of  them  onght 
to  have  been  chosen  from  such,  but  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  although 
most  of  them  were  of  high  rank,  the  greater  nnmber  were  not  of 
the  higheri  rank,  and  the  only  Prince  selected,  Hamn,  was  the 
one  who  had  deserted  his  country  to  the  invaders.  Hera  we  have 
tJmsntshwana  speaking  of  Zibebn,  certainly .  (as  the  King's 
cousin)  next  in  rank,  as  having  no  greater  rank  in  the  nation  than 
himself,  and  most  of  the  kinglets  were  inferior  in  position  to 
some  of  the  chiefs  placed  under  them  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolsoley's 
settlement. 

*  Such  phrases  as  these  are  frequently  qaoted  to  show  that  the 
Zulus  desired  English  rule — i.e.  not  Cetahwayo's— ^hnt  the  following 
words  of  this  speech, "  I  and  my  tribe  always  belonged  to  the  King 
only,"  indicate  what  in  all  snch  declarations  was  either  spoken  or 
intended,  "  let  us  have  Englith  rule  if  {or  tince)  we  cannot  hate  onr 
own  King." 
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been  to  report  anytliing  to  yon  the  chiefs  "  eat  them  n|>,  I,  how- 
ever, come  to  jon  now,  which  is  ns  soon  as  I  conld ;  I  had  first  to 
see  to  the  enfefy  of  the  people  of  my  tribe,  and  my  own  family." 

Umgamule,  an  induna  of  Cetebwayo's  "city  of 
refuge  "  Ekubazeni,  where  he  sent  all  the  accused 
people  whom  he  saved  from  death  during  his  father 
Umpande'e  lifetime,*  residing  under  the  chief  Um- 
sutshwana,  gave  a  like  account  of  having  been 
obliged  to  pay  an  "  ieivumu  "  of  "  20  head  of  cattle, 
four  goats  and  two  half-crowns"  {ibid.,  p.  99],  of 
having  been  found  fault  with  by  Zibebu  for  friend- 
liness to  Undabukojf  and  for  sending  to  greet  Um- 
kosana  on  his  return  from  the  Cape4  for  which  last 

*  For  fall  acconnte  see  yol.  i. 

t  He  said,  "...  I  noticed  that  Ztbebn  wae  not  friendly 
towards  me,  and  on  asking  him  [why],  he  said  it  was  because  I  had 
gone  to  TJndabnko,  when  the  latter  eent  for  me  a  little  time 
previona.  I  told  him  to  remember  that  I  was  the  indgna  [nnder 
Cetshwayo's  rule]  who  had  special  charge  of  them  [the  Princee] 
and  their  bonse ;  if  he  did  not  wish  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  he  shonld  release  mo  from  them,  and  let  it  be  known  that  I 
have  no  more  to  look  after  them.  [That  is  to  say  that  this  honest 
man,  having  had  a  special  charge  conferred  npon  him  by  com- 
petent aatbority,  conld  not  think  himself  released  from  it  except 
by  competent  anthority.]  He  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  1  then  saw  that  be  was  still  angry,  bnt  said  no  more, 
and  retnrned  to  my  home,  where  I  remained  quietly." 

^  Conld  anything  be  more  indicative  of  the  tuppreitlon  of  Znia 
loyalty  to  Cetebwayo  than  the  fact  that  welcome  offered  to 
Mkosana — who,  coming  bock  from  the  King's  place  of  banishment 
with  the  news  that  he  was  still  alive  and  did  not  despair  of 
seeing  them  all  again,  was  like  a  messenger  from  another  world 
to  these  poor  faithful  fellows — that  such  welcome  was  regarded 
and  treated  as  an  unpardonable  offence  by  the  few  appointed  chiefs 
most  nnder  white  influence  (i.  e.  "amenable")?  nor  is  there  the' 
smallest  sign  amongst  the  ofBcial  papers,  that  the  Natal  Govein- 
L   2 
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offeDce  Zibebu  had  seized  hie  cattle  and  that  of  his 
people,  "510  head  of  cattle  and  400  goats."  Um- 
gamule  appears  to  have  done  his  beet  to  avoid  col- 
lision with  Zibebu  ;  refraining  (as  did  Umsutshwana) 
from  personally  joining  the  Great  Deputation  on 
Cetshwayo's  behalf,"  and  had  endeavoured,  in 
various  ways,  to  propitiate  Zibebu  by  treating  him 
with  due  respect  as  an  "appointed  chief."  But  he 
knew  that  in  their  hearts  they  were  loyal  to  Cetsh- 
wayo,  and  that,  in  his  eyes,  as  in  those  of  his  patrons, 
was  the  unpai-donable  ofiFence. 

When  Umgamule  sent  men  to  represent  him 
(althotigh  he  purposely  did  not  go  himself)  witli  the 
Great  Deputation,  Zibebu  warned  him  [t6id.],  that 
"  he  (Zibebu)  had  already  once  hit  me  a  blow,  and 
created  a  sore  on  me ;  if  I  chose  to  rub  and  irritate 
that  sore,  and  carry  it  to  the  Government  (in  Natal) 
as  evidence  against  him,  I  may  do  so,  but  he  would 
strike  me  again  on  the  same  spot,  and  bruise  the 
sore."  [N3.  This  is  the  man  who  according  to  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  and  Mr.  Osborn  "  had  always  shown  him- 
self amenable  "  to  the  Government.]  The  narrator's 
account  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  their  property  confiscated  or 
destroyed,  agrees  with  that  of  the  previous  speaker, 
and   he  described  how  their   families,  women  and 


ment  ever  deprecated  the  aotiona  of  tbew  chiefs  in  punishing  every 
sign  of  loyalty  to  Cetshwayo,  even  after  the  Home  GoTemment 
hod   expressly  stated  its   desire  to  know  hov  "the  chiefs  and 
people  "  felt  npon  the  subject. 
*  Thongb  not  ftom  want  of  loyalty  to  the  King, 
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children,  were  then  still  camped  in  the  thorn  bush 
with  no  other  shelter  than  they  could  make  out  of 
branches  and  gr^s.*  "  Our  men,"  he  says,  "  come 
out  occasionally  to  the  immediate  neighhourhood  of 
the  homesteads  from  which  we  have  been  driven,  and 
remain  about  the  dongas  (small  ravines,  dry  water- 
courses) and  bushes  for  chances  to  recover  some 
corn  or  other  property."  f 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  comment  [3466,  p.  100]  upon 
Mr.  Osborn's  despatch  of  the  2nd  and  the  above 
statements  contains  the  following  sentence : — 

"There  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the 
statements  which  you  have  foi-warded  to  me  that 
furnishes  an  explanation  of  Undahuko's  proceedings 
in  taking  up  arms.  He  has  not  apparently  at- 
tempted to  explain  it."  Determined  prejudice  could 
hardly  go  further!  In  the  first  place  Undabuko  is 
here  forced  into  the  foremost  place,  i.  e.  the  position 
of  responsibility,  as  the  man  who  had  ordered  the 
Zulus  to  take  up  arms,  although  on  all  other  occa- 
sions the  Government  had  pointedly  denied  him  the 
dignity  of  being  a  person  of  any  consequence  at  all. 

*  This  was  in  winter,  when  ihe  nigbte  are  always  bitterly  cold, 
even  when  the  days  are  nana,  which  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case. 

t  A  trustworthy  Zalu,  six  weeks  later  (Augnet  6th),  said  that 
the  only  distntbancee  sinoe  those  which  took  plaoe  immediately  on 
the  return  of  the  Qreat  Deputation  from  Natal  had  arisen  bom 
some  of  thu  people  tamed  out  by  Zibebn  driving  off  the  latter'a 
people  (who  had  taken  poHBession  of  their  kraals),  not  in  order  to 
repoflseEs  them,  but  to  take  away  some  of  their  own  stores  of  grain, 
without  which  they,  with  their  women  and  children,  would  have 
periuhcd,  and  that  Muyaii)aun,Ndabnko,i&D.,  were  waitingpatiently 
to  hear  the  rcEult  of  Cetehwayo's  Tieit  to  England. 
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It  was  only  when  a  (supposed)  iault  was  to  be 
accounted  for  that  Cetshwayo's  brother  was  put  in 
the  foreground  thus  by  the  Natal  Government. 
But  it  must  also  be  observed  that,  although  during 
this  particular  interview  the  question  of  why  anas 
had  been  taken  up  by  those  who  had  assemhUd  to  protect 
the  Princes  was  not  apparently  raised  at  all,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  already  knew,  from  Mr.  Osbom's 
report  of  the  previous  conference,  that  of  June  17th, 
precisely  why  they  had  done  so.  The  chiefs  then 
present  had  distinctly  asserted — so  writes  Mr.  Osbom 
[3466,  p.  6*7] — that  "the  men  forming  it  (the  impi) 
had  come  together  of  their  own  accord  to  protect  the 
chiefs,  especially  Undabuko  and  other  sons  of  Um- 
pande  as  they  had  heard  that  there  were  those  who 
meant  to  attack  and  kill  them."  And  Kilane,  a 
trusted  messenger  from  the  Government  to  Zululand, 
had  reported  to  the  S.N.A.  on  July  11th,  ten  days 
before  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  wrote  as  above,  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Kdabuko  had  attacked 
Zibeba ;  and  when  on  hearing  this,  Mr.  Shepetone 
appealed  to  Siziba  (another  Zulu  messenger),  the 
latter  told  him  how  Zibebu  had  made  the  first  attack, 
and  how  "on  this  the  Zulu  people  rose,  saying 
*  Who  will  refuse  to  give  his  life  to-day  ?  The  sons 
of  Mpande  are  attacked  again !  Let  us  go  and 
fight  for  them ! '  But  Mnyamana  and  Ndabuko 
prevented  them,  saying  *  Do  not  let  us  attack ! ' " 
The  S.N.A.  replied,  "  It  is  well.  I  now  understand, 
though  I  had  heard  another  tale ;  Mnyamana  is  an 
indoda  (manly,    fine    fellow)    in  that  he  has  not 
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fought."  And  he  promised  to  report  their  words  to 
the  Governor/ 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence 
offu^  upon  the  subject,  and  cross  examination  of 
several  Zulus,  no  unprejudiced  mind  could  entertain 
a  doubt  as  to  the  substantial  truth  of  the  stories  of 
Umsutshwana  and  Ngamule. 

But  my  readers  will  hardly  have  accompanied  me 
BO  far  without  learning  to  be  prepared  for  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Government  officials  to 
give  credence  to  any  tale,  however  improbable, 
which  they  might  receive  from  Zibebu,  rather  than 
to  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  sufferers  from  his 
tyranny. 

Nor  will  they  be  disappointed.  On  July  27th, 
1882,  Sir  H.  Bulwer  writes  [3466,  p.  116].to  the  Earl 
of  Kimberley  as  follows : — 

"  EreiTtliiiig  BerreB  to  show  that  Undabnln)  has  been  the  prime 
moTer  in  these  diatiiTbanoea.  When  he  returned  from  Natal  he 
evidently  did  so  with  a  deliberate!;  formed  design  to  oany  the 
agitation  to  the  extreme  measure  of  taking  up  arms,  not,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  in  defence,  bat  for  aggresdre  porposeB." 

This  is  truly  an  amazing  statement,  after  which 
one  bepns  to  wonder  how  far  the  writer  can  be 
altogether  responsible  for  his  own  words  and  actions. 
There  is  something  hardly  sane  in  this  persistent 

*  The  above  does  not  appear  in  the  Bine  Book,  which  in  fact 
giTCS  a  most  meagre  aeoonnt  of  Kilane's  report,  although  he  was 
sent  up  especially  by  the  Government,  and  it  might  h&ve  been 
imagined  that  they  woold  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
all  the  information  poseiblo.  Perhaps  they  did,  but,  if  bo,  they 
kept  it  to  themselves. 
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rejection  of  the  most  palpable  truths  by  a  man  who, 
five  years  earlier  •  had  shown  so  much  ability  and 
sense  of  justice  as  had  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  What  he 
means  by  '*  everything  shows,  &c.,"  and  "  it  is  to  he 
observed "  is  simply  and  solely  that  Zibebu,  in 
excuse  for  his  own  violent  action,  asserted  it.  He 
asks  Ix)rd  Kimberley's  "  particular  attention  "  to  the 
statement  of  Sikota — i.  e.  Zibebu's  statement  made 
through  his  induna  Sikota — and  encloses  the  Resi- 
dent's report  on  the  whole  subject.  This  is,  of 
course,  in  precisely  the  same  tone.  It  appears  to 
him,  he  says  [3466,  p.  116],  that  Umsutshwana  and 
the  other  chiefs — 

"VoInntarUy  vacated  their  kraals,  and  removed  their  &miliea 
nto  Somkeli'i  territory  (i.  e.  into  aa  almoBt  uninhabitable  deurt, 
incloded  in  Somkeli'a  diatrict)  for  safety  in  view  of  the  open  con- 
flict then  pending.f  ....  Umsntshwana  and  the  other  headmen 


*  In  his  despatchea  before  the  Znln  war,  in  which  he  exposed  the 
flctions  by  which  his  fellows  were  bringing  abont  that  war  with  a 
firm  hand.  Owing  to  his  attitnde  on  this  occasion  many  felt  a 
eonfidenoe  in  him  on.  his  return  to  Katal,  which  was  not  justified 
by  his  subsequent  actions. 

I  Sir  H.  Bnlwer  explains  this  "  open  conflict  then  pending  "  by 
asserting  (on  Zibebn's  anthority)  that  a  mesaago  waa  sent  to 
Umsutshwana  by  TJndabnko  after  the  latter's  return  with  the 
Great  Depntation,  bidding  TJntsntahwana  to  take  np  anna,  as  he  had 
reoeired  authority  to  do  this  from  the  "  Amak<»i "  at  Pietermaritz- 
bnrg  [ibid.,  p.  228].  In  a  later  despatch,  on  still  more  worthless 
anthority — viz.  that  of  two  men,  one  of  them  a  petty  official  nnder 
Government,  who  living  on  Biahopatowe  lauds,  acted  as  a  spy, 
reporting  to  the  S.N.A.  OfBce  all  he  conid  learn  or  invent  of  the 
Bishop's  doings,  and  the  other  an  indnna  of  that  office,  bnt  of 
whom  the  Governor  speaks  as  "  two  trustworthy  natives,"  which 
neither  of  them  were — he  asserts  that  by  "Amakosi,"  Ndabnko 
most  have  meant  his  fiiends  at  Bishopstowe — not  the  Bishop  him- 
self, bnt  his  daughter  (the  present  writes  sister)  Hiss  Colonso ! 
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of  bis  party  are  Tery  anrioiiB  that  they  and  their  people  should  bo 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homesteads.  This  Zibebu  refnsea  to 
permit  for  the  reasons  given  hy  his  indauas." 


Undahnko  never  made  the  statements  attributed  to  him;  lia  never 
did  take  np  arms  (except  io  self-defence),  and  certainly  Hiss 
Clolenso  never  gave  bim  any  sncb  advice,  nor  could  tbe  expression 
"  Amakosi "  have  signified  any  one  except  the  Grovernmeut.  Iiator 
on  a  Zulu  messenger,  Makou,  committed  a  fault  which  gave  some 
retreepeotiTe  colouring  to  Sir  Henry  Bultver's  suspicion,  althongh 
the  case  was  such  a  different  one  in  some  reepeota,  as  to  leave  it 
still  improbable  that  any  of  the  Zulus  ever  used  the  term 
"Amakosi"  for  the  Bishop  and  bis  family.  On  this  later 
occasion,  after  Cetshwayo's  "  restoration,"  Makea  had  a  message 
to  oarry  from  tbe  Bishop  to  the  King,  requesting  the  latter  to  send 
down  certain  witnesses  reqaired  upon  a  case  on  trial  in  Maritzhurg, 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  succeed  in  his  missioa,  tbe  messenger  forgot, 
what  he,  like  all  others,  had  oonstaQtly  been  taught  at  Bisbopstowe, 
that  the  simple  truth,  and  that  only,  would  ever  serve  a  right 
purpose,  and,  to  expedite  matters,  as  he  thought,  he  told  Mr.  Fynn, 
the  Government  ofGcial  Besident  with  tbe  King,  that  it  was  the 
Qoveruor  who  had  sent  him.  But  on  being  pressed  by  Mr.  Fyon, 
who  had  excellent  reasons  for  doubting  the  fact,  be  acknowledged 
that  it  was  Sobantu  (tbe  Bishop)  of  whom  he  had  spoken  as 
Hidumettdi  (Qovemor  or  Government).  Bir  Henry  Bulwer  spoke 
of  this  as  "  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in  which  some  of 
the  members  of  tbe  extreme  Usntn  party  have  come  to  look  upon 
the  Bishop  of  \ata1,  from  the  part  whioh  he  has  token  on  their 
side  io  tbe  political  affairs  of  tbe  Zulu  country  "  [3705,  p.  69]  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  a 
proof  that  Maken  bad  discovered  from  thomselves,  bow  jealous 
were  the  Government  officials  of  what  they  chose  to  call  "  inter- 
ference" on  the  Bishop's  part,  and  that  he  knew  very  well  that, 
fiu-  from  tbe  name  carrying  authority,  Cetsbwayo  would  be  less 
likely  to  be  allowed  by  his  white  tyrants  t«  pay  any  attention  to 
a  request  from  Sobanlu,  than  from  any  other  white  man  in  Natal 
[ibid.,  f.  &0].  Makeuwasto  blame  for  his  antrath,  and  Cetsbwayo 
reproved  him  for  it,  but  it  is  less  remarkable  that  one  amongst  tbe 
brow-beaten  "  King's-men,"  should  have  failed  in  strict  truth,  than 
that  many  should  have  adhered  to  it  so  accurately  and  unflinch- 
ingly, that  none  of  tbe  facts  collected  and  published  by  tbe 
Bisbop  have  ever  been  answered,  except  by  mere  contvadictions 
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Theae  reasons  are  recorded  thus  [Jiid.,  p.  119]  :— 


"  They  are  Mb  open  enemies,  and  lie  would  be  bringing  them 
l»ok  into  the  midst  of  his  lojal  people.  They  wonld  rise  agoinat 
him  and  bill  him  if  he  allowed  thie.  The  heads  of  the  TJsntn 
party  to  whom  they  belong  have  already  threatened  to  take  foroible 
poseeesion  cf  part  of  his  territory  daring  next  moon." 

Their  being  "  open  enemies  "  meant,  as  usual,  that 
they  had  expressed  their  wish  for  the  King's  return, 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  "  reasons  "  there  is  not  the 
smallest  proof,  except  Zibebu's  own  word,  while  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  "  part  of  his  territory 
which  the  Princes  had — not  "threatened  to  take 
forcible  possession  of" — but  appealed  to  the  Natal 
Government  and  Mr.  Osborn  to  restore  to  them — 
meant  their  own  kraals  and  land,  from  which  they 
had  been  expelled  by  Zibehu,  for  no  other  fault  than 
that  of  "  praying  for  Oetshwayo." 

Now,  it  was  well  known  before  the  Great  Depu- 
tation left  Maritzburg  that  the  members  of  it  expected 
to  be  attacked  upon  their  return  without  having  been 
received  by  the  Governor,  by  the  three  unfriendly 
chiefs.     Zibebu  and  Hamu,  it  will  be  remembered. 


without  proof,  neither  snbseqnoni  admissious  from  the  men  them- 
selvea — except  in  thia  single  caso— nor  after  events,  having  ever 
risen  aguost  them.  This  fact  is,  of  oonree,  partly  dne  to  the 
Bishop's  extreme  care  in  sifting  any  information  he  received  before 
accepting  it,  and  to  the  Znlos  being  well  aware  that  the  truth  only 
wonld  serve  them  with  him.  Also,  to  much  of  his  information 
coming  direct  from  the  Frinoes,  men  of  natural  sincerity  and  unim- 
peachable honesty. 

Of  the  trial  alladed  to,  and  how  right  Hr.  Fyon  was  in  sup- 
IKising  that  Government  did  not  want  witnesses  to  be  sent  from 
Znlnland,  a  full  aocount  will  bo  given  in  its  proper  plaoe. 
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had  threatened  beforehand,  "if  you  are  rejected  [at 
Maritzburg],  and  come  hack  without  what  you  are 
asking  for,  we  shall  wipe  you  out ; "  and  they  made 
their  first  attack  upon  the  Princes,  &c.,  within  six 
days  of  their  arrival,  and  without  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation; while  Dunn,  who  had  exclaimed  in  the 
streets  of  Maritzburg  to  some  of  the  men  from  this 
district,  "  Only  wait  till  we  get  home,  and  you  will 
need  a  rope  to  reach  from  earth  to  heaven  for  you  to 
climb  to  safety  by ; "  *  sent  them  a  message  as  soon  as 
they  returned,  *'  Prepare  your  weapons !  Sharpen 
your  assegais !  Look  out  for  a  place  of  refuge,  for  I 
am  coming." 

Umsutshwana  was  privately  warned  by  one  of 
Zibebu's  brothers  that  the  threatened  vengeance  was 
about  to  fall  upon  him  and  his  tribe,  whereupon  they 
escaped  into  the  desert,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Osborn 
calls  "  voluntarily  "  vacating  their  kraals ! 

Zibebu's  story,  which  is  simply  a  mass  of  &Ise 
excuses,  mere  "  reports,"  and  plausible  inventions,^ 

*  This  speech  wae  afterffiirdB  pnl  into  the  month  of  the  favourite 
softpe-goat,  tJndabnlEO,  but  it  was  never  spoken  t^  him,  and  the 
men  to  whom  Dunn  nsed  the  thieftt  repeated  it  at  &e  time^  i.  e.  the 
same  or  the  following  day,  with  all  the  soiroiindiug  oiicnmBtanoeB, 
to  the  present  writer's  fiunily. 

I  Mr.  Osborn  writos  to  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  cm  this  oooasion 
[3466,  p.  117] :  "  Zibebn's  statement,  as  made  throng  hig 
iudnnas,  is  more  entitled  to  oredenoe  than  that  of  TTndabnko,  and 
the  other  TTsntn  headmen.  I  hare  always  fonnd  Zibebn  sitaight- 
forward  and  trnthfnl  in  any  transaotiona  I  have  had  with  him." 
This  is  no  more  than  the  Besident's  own  opinion,  and  that  opinioa 
appears  to  be  grounded  solely  on  his  peraonal  inclination  to  believe 
Zibebu's  assertions,  which  to  the  minds  of  impartial  obserTors  are 
by  no  means  borne  ont  by  acknowledged  facte.    On  the  other 
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may  be  shortly  summed  up  from  the  accounts  of  hie 
own  messengera,  as  follows : — 

When  Undabuko  returned  from  Maritzburg,  he 
called  upon  the  people  to  arm  against  the  kinglets 
unfriendly  to  Cetshwayo,  as  the  King  was  coming 
back  at  once ;  *  thereupon  the  whole  tribe,  living 
over  a  very  considerable  extent  of  country,  left  their 
homes,  and  taking  with  them  their  cattle  and  grain, 
went  away  into  the  bush  country,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  leaving  their  huts  behind  them,  and  doing 
this  to  show  defiance  to  Zibebu,  and  to  gain  favour 
with  the  returning  King.  Zibebu  neither  threatened 
them  beforehand,  nor  molested  their  deserted  home- 
steads ;  he  merely  refused  to  allow  such  rebellious 
subjects  to  return  and  set  up  a  head-quarters  of 
disturbance  within  his  territory,  especially  as  the 
tribe,  not  content  with  carrying  off  cattle  and  grain 
from  the  kraals  of  Zibebu's  loyal  people,  on  their 
first  departure,  made  repeated  raids  from  the  bush 
country  upon  the  quiet  aud  inoffensive  people  within 
their  reach.  All  this  is  a  very  pretty  tale  from 
Zibebu's  point  of  view,  and  it  is  backed  up  by  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Osbom's  messengers,  sent  to  see,  on 


hand  botli  TTnd&bnko  and  TTmnjantanB  bear  high  cheracten  for 
truthfnlaoss,  not  onjly  amongst  the  Znlne,  but  amongst  the 
Europeans  who  are  pereonallf  acquainted  with  them. 

*  Ndabnko  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  certainly  urged  the 
people  to  be  firm  in  their  peaceable  petitions  for  the  King,  and  tb^ 
called  npon  each  other  to  arm  in  bis  defence  and  that  of  the  other 
Princes,  as  well  as  in  their  own,  when  threatened  b^  the  three 
kinglets.  Bnt  this,  under  the  TiBtoQ  of  the  official  mind,  alwajs 
took  the  above  form,  on,  apparently,  Zibebu's  original  anUiority. 
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the  Resident's  account,  what  the  state  of  things 
really  was  in  the  deserted  homes  of  tJmeutshwana's 
people.  They  "  did  not  see  any  kraals  of  Umsutsh- 
wana's,  of  Umgamele,  or  of  their  people  which  had 
heen  burnt"  [3466,  p.  120];  but  this  may  readily 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  went  "  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  of  Zibebu'a  to  inspect  the  kraals  " 
[ibid.,  pp.  119  and  120],  after  first  visiting  Zibebu 
himself,  and  being  directed  by  him  to  a  man  *  who 
would  *'be  able  to  give  ua  information,"  and  that 
they  "  did  not  visit  the  whole  district  [a  very  large 
one]."  Two  further  messengers  were  sent  nest  by 
the  Resident  [3466,  p.  116]  "to  make  a  thorough 
inspection,"  and  these  were  accompanied  by  a  couple 
of  Umsutshwana's  iudunas ;  but  no  mention  one  way 
or  the  other  of  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  kraals 
appears  in  their  report  [ibid.,  p.  180],  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Osborn.  They  describe  the  deserted  huts 
and  emptied  grain-pits,  but  repeat  various  tales 
gathered  from  one  and  another,  accounting  for  the 
absence  of  grain  in  other  ways  than  by  Zibebu's 
act,  or  that  of  his  impis.  The  various  stories  told 
on  both  sides  here,  and  afterwards,  to  the  Resident, 
would  require  much  sifting  and  some  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  speakers'  characters  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  them,  but  without  entering  into  such  wearisome 
details,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  put  forward  one 
acknowledged  and  undeniable  lact  to  show  that 
some  portions  of  Zibebu's  tales  are  in  the  highest 

*  A  brother  of  Unig&mQle'B,  but  one  nlio  had  kept  on  good 
tenoB  with  Zibebu. 
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degree  improbable,  and  that  others  are  simply  im- 
possible. 

Urasutshwana's  tribe,  and  the  others  with  them, 
■were  dying  of  want  in  the  wilderness.  The  chiefe 
themselves  report  \ibid.,  pp.  156,  182]  the  fact  to  Mr. 
Osborn  repeatedly,  and  their  two  indunas,  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  Osborn's  second  messengers  on  their 
round  of  inspection,  reported  [3466,  p.  182]: — 

"  Od  reaching  tlie  people  we  fonnd  them  in  dire  distress  and 
djiiig  from  want ;  thej''  are  all  reduced  almost  to  skeletons,  and  in 
addition  to  the  hatdsbips  of  hunger  and  exposure,  they  are  safEer- 
ing  from  disease  in  tlie  shape  of  diarrhoea,  caased  by  drinking  the 
unwholesome  water  where  they  are  encamped.  The  people  told  ns 
to  tell  Umsotsfawana  that  they  were  dying,  and  to  aek  him  to  come 
and  see  them;  that  they  wished  to  see  him  before  they  died." 

And  Mr.  Osborn's  own  messengers  confirm  this 
account  by  the  few  words  reported  as  their  state- 
ment [ibid.,  p.  181] ; — "  We  saw  that  the  people  were 
suffering  from  want ;  they  seemed  to  have  but  little 
food  .  .  ." 

It  was  a  highly  improbable  thing  that  this  tribe, 
on  the  vague  report  *  of  Cetshwayo's  return,  and  for 

*  The  messages  and  assertions  attribnted  to  Ndabnko  ore 
entirely  imaginary,  and  the  Zulus  were  not  at  all  likely  to  act 
prematurely  on  snch  rumonrs  as  reached  them.  They  are  not 
prone  to  accept  snch  readily  as  trnth,  which  ivas  sufficiently  proved 
by  what  happened  at  the  (so-called)  restoration  of  Cetshwayo. 
The  QoTornment  officials  having  omitted  to  give  notice  to  the 
people  of  his  actual  approach,  the  greater  part  of  them  totally 
disbelievod  it,  and  did  not,  therefore,  at  first  go  tu  meet  him,  those 
who  did  appear  during  the  fin^t  few  days  being  chiefly  small  bodies 
sent  to  see  if  there  possibly  could  be  any  truth  in  the  report.  This 
fact  was,  of  course,  taken  up  at  onco  by  Cetshwayo's  enemies  to 
show  that  the  people  were  not  rejoiced  at  his  return,  although 
circamstancos  soon  proved  the  contrary. 
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the  distant  hope  of  pleasing  him,  should  have  gone 
off  in  this  hasty  fashion  into  the  wilderness  to  show 
their  contempt  for  Zibebu.  Nothing  but  an  expected 
attack  could  have  caused  them  to  go  off,  leaving  their 
hats  behind,  to  expose  themselves  and  their  families 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

But  had  they,  as  is  stated  on  2jbehu's  behalf, 
carried  off  with  them  not  only  all  their  own  herds 
and  grain  (except  some  of  the  latter  which  they  are 
represented  as  coming  back  to  fetch),*  but  cattle 
and  stores  plundered  from  their  neighbours,  besides 
making  subsequent  raids  for  the  same  purpose  on 
peaceful  kraals  in  their  vicinity,  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  have  been  so  soon 
reduced  to  the  condition  above  described.  As  to 
the  kindred  subject  of  Hamu  and  his  complaints  of 
raids  upon  him  on  the  part  of  the  Aba  Qulusi,  which 
occupy  many  pages  of  this  Blue  Book,  it  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  few  words.  In  1881  Hamu  had 
attacked  this  tribe  (for  the  old  offence  of  loyalty 
to  Cetshwayo),  and  falling  upon  them  unprepared, 
had  massacred  "the  greater  number  of  them."f 
The  remainder  escaped  over  the  border  into  Trans- 
vaal territory,  and  the  "  raids "  complained  of  by 
Hamu  in  1882  were  simply  reprisals  on  the  part  of 
the  scattered  remnant  of  the  tribe,  and  attempts  to 
recover  not  only  some  of  the  cattle  of  which  they 
had  been  robbed,  but  women  and  children  whom 

•  Tbeir  attempts  to  recover  thoir  own  stores  are  always  spokeo 
of,  officially,  as  Taide,  attacks,  &o. 
t  See  vol.  i. 
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they  had  lost  during  the  rout.  The  facta  of  this 
masBacre  by  Hamu  in  1881  are  not  denied  by  the 
officials,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
[3466,  p.  155]  that  "after  Hamu'e  severe  {sic)  treat- 
ment of  the  Aba  Qulusi  last  year,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  that  people  should  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  the  first  encouragement  given  to  them 
in  order  to  retaliate  upon  Hamu's  people."  * 

*  Hamn  certainlf  appears  to  have  shown  HjmBelf  tbrongbotit  to 
bo  the  most  worthleBS  of  the  Zulas,  and  conapiouously  lacked  the 
flue  qnalities  which  distinguished  his  half-brothers,  Cetshwafo  and 
Ndabuko.  His  desertion  to  ns  daring  the  Znln  war  might  be 
eicufied  aa  weakness  rather  than  wickedness,  bat  his  atrocions 
Blaughter  of  1200  of  tbe  Aba  Quluai,  a  crime  with  which  his  sub- 
sequent actions  have  been  quite  in  keeping,  exhibited  him  in  an 
nnmietakable  light.  There  is  something  almost  absurd  in  his 
assertion  that  "  he  has  done  nothing  to  cause  all  this  actioa  against 
him  "  [S466,  p.  169],  and  in  the  confidence  with  which  he  requests 
the  Resident  to  obtain  for  bim  the  return  of  cattle  "  raided  from 
him  by  tbe  Aba  Qulusi  a  little  time  ago,"  and  of  which  the  Boers 
(into  whose  territory,  or  that  which  they  claim  sa  thoira,  the  Aba 
Qulusi  had  retired)  had  taken  possession  [tbi'd.,  p.  121].  Seeing  that 
Hamn  had  driren  out  such  of  the  Aba  Qulusi  as  he  had  nut  mur- 
dered (for  the  slaughter  of  1200  on  one  side  with  only  8  killed 
and  13  wounded  on  the  other,  can  be  called  nothing  less  than 
murder),  and  had  taken  pusseEsion  of  all  their  worldly  wealth,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  that  any  flocks  and  herds  afterwards 
carried  off  by  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  were,  even  if  not  their 
own  identical  beasta,  a  Tery  reasonable  substitate.  Tet  the 
Resident's  reply  to  his  teqaeet  is  not  based  upon  any  snch  question 
of  equity,  but  simply  on  the  fact  of  "  the  Boers  being  outside 
Ziiluland."  How  far  oven  that  can  be  truly  said,  seeing  that  they 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  country  which  British  Com- 
missioners had  decided  in  1878  to  be  "  of  strict  right  belonging  to 
the  Zulus  "  is  a  matter  open  to  dispute.  Ent  here,  as  ever,  the 
Boors  come  in  to  take  advantage  of  the  mistakes  made  by  England 
through  the  folly  or  dishonesty  of  her  representatives,  and  to  reap 
tbo  advantage  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour,  and  of  tbe 
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This  way  of  piUting  it  is  adopted  in  order  to  bring 
Ndabuko's  name  in  again  as  the  miechief-maker. 
"  These  acts  of  violence  [raids  by  the  Aba  Quiusi] 
were  committed  in  concert  with,  and  as  part  of  the 
movement  of  Undabuko  in  taking  up  arms  after  his 
retnm  from  Natal  in  May  last  [iiirf.],"  writes  Sir 
Henry  on  August  30th,  and  Mr.  Osborn,  in  reporting 
Hamu's  complaints,  remarks  [ibid.'],  "  Both  the 
Aba  Quiusi  and  the  Pangesweni  men  belong  to  the 
Sutu  party."  Again  the  Resident  had  complained 
[ibid.,  p.  117]  on  July  12th  that— 

"  Notwitbatanding  the  promiBe  made  by  TTndBbuko  and  TTmnya- 
iDKn&,  as  the  prmoipal  beads  of  tbe  Usnta,  that  all  tbeir  people 
assembled  tmder  axraa  would  on  the  appointed  da;  disperse  to 
their  homaa,  and  remain  qniet,  tbey  have  failed  to  carry  out  their 


blood  of  her  noble  sons,  while  she  herself  gains  nothing  bnt  the 
distrnst  of  the  savi^^e  tribes  which  onoe  believed  in  her  word  as 
in  a  religion,  and  tbe  disapproval  or  tbe  ridicule  of  other 
Ehuopeon  States.  This  small  matter  of  Hama  was  a  trifling  point 
— bnt  has  it  not  been  ever  so  ?  Wbo  profited  by  the  Znia  war  of 
1879  ?  Not  England,  wbo  lost  a  thousand  men,  besides  honour 
and  treasnre.  Not  the  Zulus,  surely.  But  the  Boers?  Yes,  they 
got  nearly  all  they  wanted — released  &om  England's  rule,  against 
which  they  bad  not  dared  to  stir  while  the  Zulu  power  existed 
and  that  portion  of  Zoluland,  long  known  as  the  "Disputed 
Territory,"  which  British  justice,  for  once  rightly  personified  in 
Colonel  Dnmford,  B.E.  (see  note  to  p.  xiv.  of  Introduction  to 
ToL  L,  and  «upra,  p.  11,  ad  fin.),  had  assigned  to  tbe  Znlns,  but 
which  8ir  Qamet  Wolseley,  in  a  mood  of  "  expediency,"  gave  back 
to  tbe  TranavaaL  Tet  they  were  not  satisfied.  Tbey  wanted 
more  land,  and  first  of  all  that  bit  of  tbe  "  Dispnted  Territory  " 
which  bad  not  been  given  them  by  Bir  Qamet  Wolseley.  All 
through  those  troublous  times  in  Znluland  which  eucoeeded  onr 
invasion,  the  cantious  advances  of  the  Boers  may  be  traced,  and 
again,  after  Getehwayo's  death,  they  appear,  taking  advantage  onoe 
more  of  England's  mistakes.  This,  however,  is  trenching  on  what 
properly  belongs  to  a  future  part  of  our  story, 
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promise  in  two  directione.  viz.  in  the  north,  where  the  Aba  Qnlnsi 
up  to  Boaroely  a  week  ago  remained  as  an  impi  encamped  in  the 
rocks  at  the  Hlobuie,  from  whence  they  repeatedly  raided 
Hamn'a  territory,  .  .  .  ;"  and,  in  the  eonth,  whore  the  people  of 
TJmBntehwana  encamped  in  the  bosh,  and  "carried  on  eimilar  acts 
of  violence  in  Zibebu'e  territory,  and  are  still  doing  so."" 

"  I  im  strongly  of  opinion,"  continues  Mr,  Osbom,  "  that  these 
acts  of  violence  were  continaed  by  TTndabnko  and  Umnyamana  in 
OTder  to  keep  up  the  war-spirit  in  their  party,  and  to  provoke 
retaliation  by  the  appointed  chiefs,  and  tlins  obtain  an  exonse  to 
reitssemble  their  impit." 

This  is  a  most  wanton  assertion  for  which  there 
are  not  the  smallest  grounds  except  to  the  prejudiced 
mind  of  the  writer.  He  says,  "Both  the  chiefs 
Hamu  and  Zibebu  faithfully  discharged  their  impis 
on  the  appointed  day,"  and  makes  the  above  state- 
ment to  show  that  the  Princes  did  not.  Yet  he  him- 
self on  June  23rd  reported  [3466,  p.  69]  their  having 
done  so,  and  he  must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware 
that  they  could  not  be  responsible  either  for  the 
armed  parties  of  Umsutshwana's  people  who  issued 
from  time  to  time  from  the  bush  to  procure  food  for 
their  starving  families,  nor  yet  for  the  forays  of  the 
broken  clan  of  the  Aba  Qulusi  in  the  north,  with 
which  Ndabuko  and  the  other  Princes  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  To  forbid  the  Princes  to  raise  hand 
or  foot  in  their  own  defence,  or  to  assert  their  own 
authority,  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  lessen  that 
authority,  and  to  counteract  their  influence,  and  yet 
to  make  them — especially  Ndabuko — responsible  for 
every  wrong  act  of  which  any  of  the  wide-spread 
royalists  were    accused — this   was  the  manner  in 

■  See  not*)  to  p.  159. 
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which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  those  who  worked 
under  and  with  him,  elected  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Home  Government  for  the  supply  of  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  aentiments  of  the  Zulu  people ; 
this  was  the  treatment  accorded  to  Cetshwayo's  &ith- 
ful  brothers  and  loyal  subjects ;  and  this — in  an  even 
more  cruel  degree,  and  with  fer  worse  consequences 
— was  how  the  King  himself  was  cmshed  some 
twelve  months  later. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  our  narrative,  and 
taking  leave  of  the  events  which  preceded  the 
"  restoration  "  of  Cetshwayo,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
special  attention  to  one  portion  of  the  subject — one 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  irom  time  to  time, 
throughout  this  work,  namely.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
determined  prejudice  touching  the  influence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  and  perpetual  misrepresentations  of 
all  he  did  and  said  on  the  Zulu  question.  It  was  a 
prejudice  kindred  to,  thongh  not  solely  arising  out 
of  his  other  prejudice  against  Cetshwayo,  for,  under 
any  circumstances,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  would  have 
objected  to  what  he  considered  "unofiScial  inter- 
ference," or  the  smallest  infringement  of  his  preroga- 
tives, his  arbitrary  power  as  supreme  chief,  &c.,  &c. 
He  would  have  resented  the  most  effectual  assistance 
in  his  most  cherished  schemes,  were  it  given  by  an 
"  unofficial "  person,  unless  by  his  own  espedal  com- 
mand, and  under  his  own  unquestioned  directions. 

His  first  complaint  against  the  Bishop,  in  1878,  is 
a  perfect  illustration  of  the  above.  Writing  on  the 
subject  in  1882,  he  says  [3466,  p.  71]— 

H  2 
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"  The  Bishop  and  eomo  of  th«  memben  of  hie  fiunilj  had  been 
in  canunoniaitiott  with  Getshwftjo  before  the  Znla  war,  and  Uieir 
proceedings,  which  tended  to  prejodice  the  relatione  between  this 
Oovenuuent  and  Cetshwt^o,  had  given  me  a  great  deal  of  tionble 
at  the  time  when,  matters  being  verj  imminent  between  the  Znlns 
and  the  Transraal  Goremment,  I  had,  with  the  object  of  main- 
tuning  peace,  made  a  proposal  that  the  dispute  between  the  two 
parties,  whieb  oonoemed  certain  territory,  should  be  the  subject 
of  an  inqniry  by  a  commission,  afterwards  well  known  as  the 
'*  Borke's  Drift  Commission." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Bishop's  only  communication 
with  Cetshwayo  at  that  time,  or,  indeed,  6inc»  1874, 
was — in  reply  to  messagea  asking  for  counsel — to 
adviee  him  to  do  the  very  thing  which  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  was  just  about  (unknown  to  the  Bishop)  to 
suggest  to  him,  i.e.  to  submit  his  case  against  the 
Transvaal  to  British  arbitration.  The  effect  of  his 
advice  must  have  been — not  to  give  the  Governor 
"  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  as  he  says,  but — to  make 
Cetahwayo  all  the  more  ready  and  ansious  to  fall  in 
with  the  Governor's  proposals.  But,  apparently, 
Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  would  rather  fail  in  his  purpose 
than  be  indebted  for  its  success  to  anything  but  his 
own  position  and  authority. 

The  words  "and  some  of  the  members  of  his 
family,"  can  only  refer  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  F.  E.  Colenso  as  one  of  the  two  Diplomatic 
Agents  to  Cetshwayo.*  But,  not  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  their  efforts,  had  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  tolerated 
their  appointment,  would  certainly  have  been  in  the 
same  direction  as  his  own,  the  Governor,  when  he 
wrote  this  despatch,  knew  that  the  Bishop  had 
*  See  vol.  i.  for  accoant  of  this,  and  n^tro,  i^.  50-1. 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  in  qnestioD,  and 
that  he  did  not  even  know  of  it  until  after  it  was 
made.  When  he  did  know  of  it,  he  almost  regretted 
it,  for,  having  some  comprehension  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer's  extreme  jealousy  for  his  own  rights  in  native 
matters,  he  foresaw  that  the  Giivernor  might  object, 
precisely  as  he  afterwards  did ;  and  as  the  Bishop  had, 
at  that  time,  great  hopes  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Zululand, 
he  did  not  approve  of  an3rthing  that  might  put  the 
Governor  out.  In  a  puhlished  letter  of  March  1879, 
addressed  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  he  speaks  of  the  ap- 
pointment as  "  a  genuine  effort  [on  Cetshwayo's  part] 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  though  overruled  and  set 
aside  by  the  English  authorities  [Natal  Qovernment, 
rather].  I  had  nothing,  however,  to  do  with  this 
transaction,"  he  adds, "  though  I  did  urgently  advise 
him  [Cetahwayo]  to  trust  to  the  uttermost  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  English  Government."  Colonel  Dum- 
ford,  R.E.,  also  looked  upon  the  appointment  (while 
he  took  for  g^nted  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  would 
recognise  it)  as  the  wisest  step  Cetahwayo  could 
have  taken,  and  more  likely  than  anything  else  to 
prevent  a  collision  between  ns,  as  rulers  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Zulus. 

Let  it  fully  be  understood  then,  that  the  "com- 
munication" between  the  Bishop  and  Cetshwayo 
"before  the  Zulu  war,"  i.e.  for  several  years  before 
the  war,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  speaks  so 
resentfully  as  "tending  to  prejudice  the  relations 
between   this   Government    and    Cetshwayo,"   and 
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giving  himself  "  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  amounted 
to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this — that  the  Zulu 
King  had  sent  several  earnest  messages  to  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  asking  how  he  could  best  avoid 
oflFending  his  friends  (?)  the  English,  and  prevent 
the  threatened  invasion  of  his  country,  and  that  the 
Bishop  had  advised  him,  in  return,  to  "  trust  to  the 
uttermost  in  the  good  faith  of  the  EngEsh  Govern- 
ment," and  to  submit  his  case  against  the  Transvaal 
to  the  decision  of  the  Natal  Government,  i.e.  that  he 
should  do  precisely  what  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  wanted 
him  to  do.* 

The  Gt)vemor  continues  [iJwi.] : — 

"  But,  patting  this  aside,  ooiniaiimcationB,  as  I  have  said,  existed 
between  the  Biehop  and  Cetehwayo  before  tbo  Znla  war,  and  it 
was  poflsiblj  owing  to  this  oircnmstanoe  that  when  Undaboko  and 
Shingaoa  oame  into  Natal  in  Ma;  1880,  professedly  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  QoTemor,  tbey  went  straight  to  Bishopstowe." 

"Putting  this  aside,"  there  had  been  no  com- 
munications at  all  since  1874,  but  if  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  refera  to  that  period,  he  is,  no  doubt,  right 
as  to  the  origin  of  Zulu  trust  in  the  Bishop's  justice 
and  humanily ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
a  servant  of  the  Home  Government  could  regard  the 
Bishop's  action  on  the  occasion  in  question  with 
anything  but  approval  and  respect,  since  the  latter 

*  It  is  difficult  to  nndeiatand  how,  as  a  Christian  man,  and  a 
pteaoher  of  the  Gospel,  the  Bishop  oonld  have  refused  to  give  the 
advice  for  which,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  Oetshwayo  asked,  or 
how  he  could  possibly  have  given  an;  more  fortunately  in  keeping 
with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  wishes. 
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rendered  that  Government  a  palpable  service,  and 
his  action  was  entirely  justified  by  the  Secretary  of 
State's  final  decision.  It  may  be  as  well  to  recall  . 
-the  facts,  which  have  probably  faded  from  the  minds 
of  those  English  readers  who  ever  heard  them,  but 
which  are  not  without  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  the  present  volumes. 

In  1873  the  Natal  Government  undertook  a 
military  expedition  against  the  chief  Langalibalele  and 
his  tribe,  residing  within  the  colony,  and  who  were 
suspected,  though,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  without 
good  reason^  of  rebellious  tendencies.  The  expedi- 
tion, h^tily  undertaken  on  insufficient  grounds, 
proved  a  disastrous  one.  The  tribe,  on  hearing  that 
the  troops  were  advancing  against  them,  left  the 
colony,  without  committing  any  act  of  violence,  or 
even  of  theft  upon  the  scattered  white  population  of 
the  district  from  which  they  fled.  Unfortunately,  a 
party  of  them  on  their  way  through  a  frontier  pass, 
came  into  collision  with  a  small  body  of  colonial  troops 
under  the  late  Colonel  Durnford,  E.E.  The  pass  in 
which  they  met  could  easily  have  been  held  by  the 
number  of  men  under  Colonel  Durnford's  command 
had  they  been  trained  soldiers,  and  resolute  men  like 
their  leader.  But,  unhappily,  they  were  but  raw 
colonial  recruits.  The  Colonel  was  too  good  an 
officer  and  soldier  to  fall  back  and  allow  the  enemy 
to  escape  through  the  pass  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  hold,  hut  the  men  with  him  had  not  courage,  or 
perhaps  it  should  be  more  &irly  said,  discipline 
enough,  to  stand  the  test  of  danger.      They  fled, 
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leaving  their  commander  behind,*  aod,  id  con- 
sequence of  their  retreat,  the  nativea  opened  fire 
upon  them,  killing  the  last  three  of  their  number. 
This  unhappy  incident  caused  a  violent,  and  alto- 
gether unreasonable  hatred  againet  the  absent  chief 
Langalibalele,  amongst  the  colonists,  and  when  he 
was  captured  beyond  the  borders,  and  sent  back  in 
fetters  to  Maritzburg,  public  feeling  demanded  bis 
destruction  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  the  three 
carbineers,  with  which  the  chief  had  nothing  what>- 
ever  to  do.  A  farce  of  a  trial  followed  in  which  the 
only  fault  proved  against  him  was  that  he  had  run 
away.  Nevertheless,  he  was  condemned  to  death  as 
a  rebel,  the  sentence  being  commuted  to  banishment 
and  imprisonment  for  life.  Throughout  tbe  trial  (at 
which  he  was  allowed  no  advocate),  it  was  repeatedly 
pleaded  on  his  behalf  that  be  bad  shown  doubt  of 
the  good  intention  of  the  GJovemment  when  sum- 
moned to  Pietermaritzburg,  because  he  toas  afraid, 
remembering  what  had  happened  to  MatshaTui  on  a  like 
occasion  some  years  previously.  But  the  plea  was 
treated  with  contempt,  as  an  aggravation  of  his 
fault,  in  that  he  had  dared  to  distrust  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal,  observing,  in  the  daily  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  trial,  that  this  plea — again 
and  again  repeated — was  always  ignored,  inquired 

*  After  the  whole  of  bis  white  foioe  had  left  him,  Colonel 
Duniford  wu  oftrried  off  the  field,  sererely  woasded  and  ezbaugted, 
hj  hie  &ithfol  Bunto  followers.  For  fnll  nocount  see  '  A  Soldier's 
Life  and  Work  in  South  A&ioa.'  A  Memoir  of  Colonel  A.  W. 
Dumfia^  by  Lieat.>Golonel  E.  Damford. 
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into  tbe  meaning  of  it,  and  discovered  the  following 
facts.  Abont  fifteen  years  before,  a  native  chief,  by 
name  Matshana,  had  been  summoned  in  the  name  of 
the  Government  to  a  friendly  meeting  by  Mr.  John 
Shepstone  who,  after  inducing  him  to  come  to  him 
with  his  followers,  unarmed,  made  a  treacherous 
attempt  to  seize  his  person,  in  which  many  of 
Matsbana's  followers  were  slain,  though  he  himself 
escaped.  Now,  this  very  Mr.  John  Shepstone  was 
Grown  Prosecutor  in  tbe  case  of  Langalibalele,  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  (now  Sir  T.)  Shepstone,  who,  as 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  was  responsible  for,  and 
cognisant  of  tbe  whole  affair  at  the  time,  was  one  of 
tbe  judges.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
the  Court  treated  Langalibalele's  plea  as  only  an 
additional  offence,  and  did  not  inquire  into  its  meanr 
ing.  The  Bishop,  however,  feeling  that  it  was  a 
crying  injustice  to  tbe  condemned  man  that  his  plea 
should  be  ignored  simply  because  it  was  incon- 
venient to  some  of  the  Glovernment  officials  to  have 
it  brought  forward,  sent  a  statement  of  it  home  to 
England.  The  result  was  that  an  official  inquiry 
was  held,  in  which  the  plea  of  the  chief,  brought  to 
tbe  notice  of  the  Home  Government  by  tbe  Bishop, 
was  fully  justified;  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
administered  a  severe  reproof  to  tbe  officials  con- 
cerned.* 

*  "  The  qaeetioti  at  isene  was,  not  whether  or  do  a  oertain  shot 
was  fired,  bat  wbetbei  on  a  certain  ooouion  a  QoTemment  official 
had  acted  in  a  treaohcffons  manner  towards  a  satiTe  chief,  thereby 
giving  reaaon  for  the  exoose  of  fear  on  the  part  of  Langalibalele, 
treated  as  a  fidao  pretence  by  the  Ooort,  some  members  of  which 
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It  was  but  natural  tliat  the  Bishop's  action  on 
behalf  of  the  native  chief,  against  'whom  the  tran- 
sient fury  of  the  white  population  was  aroused, 
should  be  very  unpopular  amongst  the  latter,  as  well 
as  with  those  officials  (Sir  T.  and  Mr.  J.  Shepstone) 
whose  action  received  censure  in  consequence ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  subsequent  Governors 
should  have  owed  a  grudge  to  one  who  bad  exposed 
a  disgraceful  proceeding,  with  which  surely  no  • 
Englishman  could  feel  the  smallest  sympathy,  and 
who  had  done  the  Home  Government  a  real  service 


were  fnlly  aware  of  the  &ots,  and  the  proBeoutor  himself,  the  ofGoial 
ooucemed.  And,  farther,  whether  the  said  &cta  had  been  concealed 
by  high  GoTemment  ofBcers,  and  denied  by  them  repeatedly  to 
their  enperiors  in  England." — '  Histoiy  of  the  Znln  War,'  Ooleneo 
and  Dnmford. 

The  finding  was  that  Matshana  tnu  enticed  to  the  interview 
on  folee  pretences,  that  he  was  iudnced  to  oome  nnumed,  and  that 
he  did  so  in  good  foith,  that  there  was  no  tmth  in  Mr.  Shepetone's 
HtatementB  of  a  oonnter-plot  on  the  ohieTs  side,  and  that  Mr. 
Shepstone  did  niake  a  treacherong  attempt  to  seize  the  chief,  bat 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  shoot  the  chief,  the  shot  being  merely 
£red  into  the  air.  Tet  the  Nalai  Mercury  of  NoTOmber  Sod, 
1678,  expressed  colonial  feeling  thus:  "It  is  still  nnderstood 
that  Mr.  Shepstone,  in  the  minds  of  impartial  judges,  stands 
more  than  exonerated  from  the  Bishop's  charges."  Nor  can 
it  excite  snrprise  that  the  colonists  took  soch  a  view  since  Mr. 
Shepstone  was  retained  in  his  responsible  position,  and  received 
iiirther  promotion.  Snrely  no  righteoas  goremment  can  he  post 
dble  while  the  chief  authorities  consider  that  a  serions  offence 
oommitted  by  one  of  high  position  most  be  oovered  and  concealed 
at  all  costs  rather  than  that  the  offender  ebonid  be  oast  ont,  and 
the  evil  thing  removed  from  their  midst.  The  adoption  of  the 
former  policy  with  regard  to  the  Government  officials  of  Natal 
has  cost  England  mnch  in  blood,  in  hononr,  and  in  treasure,  and 
Zolnland  almost  its  Tory  existence  daring  the  last  ten  years. 
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in  sbowiDg  who,  amongst  their  servants  in  Natal, 
could  not  he  trusted  with  the  management  of  native 
affairs.  Yet  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  avowedly  did  so. 
During  his  rule  in  1875,  a  friend,  writing  from 
Government  House,  explained  to  the  Bishop  that  it 
was  a  necessary  part  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  con- 
ciliatory purpose  (to  the  colonists)  to  show  a  certain 
amount  of  cold  shoulder  to  those  persons  who  had 
"  achieved  a  striking  victory  over  the  legitimate 
authorities,"  and  that  such  persons  must  make  up 
their  minds  "  not  to  be  looked  on  afterwards  with 
special  favour." 

And  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  himself  went  so  far  as 
to  reproach  the  late  Colonel  Dumford,  because  he 
had  fought  a  like  battle  at  the  same  time  against 
official  injustice  on  behalf  of  the  Putini  tribe,*  and 
because,  as  the  Colonel  writes  himself,  "I  went  to 
Durban  to  meet  my  Mend  the  Bishop  when  he 
returned  from  England,!  thereby  plainly  showing 
my  sympathy.  ...  As  a  Government  officer,  I  am 
told,  /  should  not  have  gone  near  him  I "  J 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
resented  the  Bishop's  victory  over  officialism  as  much 

*  In  tliis  Colonel  Dnrnford  to  some  extent  sncoeeded,  partly 
beoanae  the  case  was  a  more  glaring  one,  partly  becanse  he  was — 
although  an  honest  man — within  the  magio  official  circle,  and 
could  therefore  partially  force  jnstioe  to  the  people  in  qneation ; 
yet  tiiey  have  never  received  even  the  meagre  som  ordered  to  be 
refunded  them  by  the  Home  Government,  and  which  hoe  now  been 
held  for  ten  years. 

t  Whither  he  went  to  plead  the  cause  of  LongaUbalele  in  person. 

X  See  <  A  Soldier's  Life  and  Work  in  Booth  Airioa.'  A  Memoir 
of  the  late  Colonel  A.  W.  Dnmford.    (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
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as,  or  even  more  than,  did  Sir  Garnet  Woleeley.  It 
showed  that  the  official  character  would  not  protect 
any  one  from  the  Bishop's  sense  of  justice,  and  that, 
with  him,  even  a  Governor  must  stand  or  &11  ac- 
cording to  the  righteousness  of  his  actions  and  the 
sincerity  of  hia  speech.  That  any  one  beyond  the 
oEGcial  circle  should  presume  to  have,  or  at  least  to 
express,  an  opinion  against  an  official  action  was 
intolerable  to  his  official  mind.*  Yet  that  the  Bishop 
was  not  given  to  interference  in  politics  may  be 
gathered  from  his  having  lived  for  eighteen  years 
in  Natal  without  taking  part  in  them  at  all  until 
this  glaring  piece  of  injustice  was  forced  upon  his 
notice  in  1873. 

The  Bishop  had  had  occasion  to  send  to  Zululand, 
i.  e.  to  Cetshwayo,  for  some  of  the  witnesses  he 
required  on  this  trial,  and,  as  this  was  the  only 
communication  he  had  ever  bad  with  the  King 
since  his  visit  to  Umpande  in  1859,  when  he  saw 
Cetshwayo,  then  a  young  prince,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
can  refer  to  nothing  else  when  he  writes,  "But, 
putting  this  aside,  communications  ....  existed 
between  the  Bishop  and  Cetshwayo  before  the  Zu]u 
WM"."  Without  doubt  he  is  right  in  supposing  that 
the  events  of  1874  encouraged- the  Zulus  to  go  to  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  for  justice  and  kindness  in  1880. 
The  fate  of  Langalibalele  had  created  a  profound 

*  Both  Sir  Q«met  Wolaeley  nnd  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  eeem  to 
hare  oonridered  themselTeB  and  other  officials  bonnd  solely — right 
or  wrong — to  the  Colonial  Goremment  of  Natal,  and  to  have  lost 
sight  of  their  far  greater  duty  to  the  Home  Ooremment,  firom 
whidi  alone  that  of  Natal  reoeiTes  its  importance. 
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interest  in  Zuloland,  and  Cetehwayo  had  begged 
that  the  Tictim  might  be  allowed  to  come  to  him, 
promising  to  be  answerable  for  his  good  conduct. 
The  offer  was  rejected,  and  those  Zulus  who  under- 
stood the  matter  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  harsh 
and  unjust  action  of  the  officials  in  Natal,  and  pre- 
serve a  feeling  of  grateful  affection  towards  the 
Bishop  who  bad  fought,  almost  single-handed,  for 
humanity  and  justice  to  the  black  man. 

He  won  the  battle  in  the  sense  that  the  truth  of 
his  assertions  was  acknowledged  by  the  authorities, 
but  these  latter  contrived  to  make  the  victory  of  no 
avail,  for  the  time  at  least.  Langalibalele  still  Ian- 
guishee  a  prisoner,  after  eleven  years'  cruel  banish- 
ment, and  repeated  delusive  hopes  held  out  to  him  by 
official  persons  that  he  would  soon  be  released ;  and 
the  Shepstone  brothers,  although  one  had  been  con- 
victed of  what  the  Secretary  of  State  spoke  of  as 
"  underhand  manceuvres  opposed  to  the  morality  of 
a  civilised  administration,"  and  the  other  had  helped 
to  deceive  the  Home  Grovemment  in  the  matter  for 
years — these  men  have  been  advanced  from  honour 
to  honour,  and  have  had  more  to  do  with  brining 
about  the  "  ruin  of  Zululand  "  than  even  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  himself. 

The  Zulus,  then,  went  to  Bishopstowe — on  their 
way,  not  instead  of,  to  the  Government — primarily 
because  they  had  faith  in  the  Bishop.  But  there 
were  abundant  lesser  reasons  which,  granting  the 
certainty  of  a  kind  reception  there,  would  naturally- 
lead  them  to  choose  the  place  as  their  last  halting- 
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place  within  an  easy  distance  of  town.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  persistently  harps  upon  the  Zulus  going  first 
to  Bishopstowe.  He  makes  it  out  a  mark  of  great 
disrespect  to  the  Government,  and  Mr.  J.  Shepstone, 
as  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  supports  the  idea 
thus  [3466,  p.  230]  :— 

"  It  is  the  ouetom  nmong  natives  for  kdj  deputation  sent  by  one 
chief  to  another  to  prooeed  diieot  to  their  destinatioD,  raport  tiiem- 
selves,  and  have  their  Lodgings  pointed  out  to  them,  where  they 
would  also  be  fed;*  bnt  since  the  Zola  war,  and  since  the  Bishop 
of  Xatol  interested  himself  in  Zulu  matters,  I  oannot  remember  an 
instance  of  a  party  of  Zulns  coming  direct  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretaty  for  Native  afhirs  as  had  been  the  custom  for  over  thirty 
years,  bat  on  the  oontrary  have  gone  direct  to  Biahopstowe,  where 
they  lodged,  and  where  I  mnst  conclnde  was  their  deBtination."t 

One  might  imagine  from  the  above  that  Zulus  had 
been  coming  in  this  manner  to  Bishopstowe  every 
few  months  since  the  Zulu  war,  whereas,  as  a  matter 

*  Receiving  the  miserable  amonnt  of  beef  (or  rather  bone),  and 
inmetimea  a  little  meal,  with  which  the  Natal  Qovemment 
habitually  entertains  even  its  most  distiDgnished  native  visitors. 
The  system,  which  is  no  credit  to  the  British  name,  ooold  never 
have  been  carried  on  ao  long,  bnt  for  the  univerBal  hospitality  of 
the  natives  themsolves,  those  at  whose  kraals  the  visitors  are 
located,  making  up  the  deficiency  at  their  own  expense. 

t  There  is  hardly  a  statement  la  the  whole  of  this  short 
"Beport"  of  Mr.  J.  Shepstone'e  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
absolutely  incorrect.  It  contains  twelve  distinct  assertions,  every 
one  of  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fact,  besides  incorrect 
inferenoes  and  insinnations.  But  what  else  oonld  be  e^)eoted 
when  Government  oontinnes  to  employ  a  man  not  only  convicted 
of  having  acted  in  a  treaoherons  manner  while  officially  employed 
in  1868,  bnt  also  of  having  quite  recently  borne  ffJse  witness 
before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  presided  over  by  Colonel  (Sir  Q.  P.) 
Colley,  and  having  made  statements  which  were,  to  use  the  words 
of  that  c^cer,  "  entirely  without  foundation." 

It  has  been  argued,  and  on  high  authority,  that  Mr.  Shepelone 
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of  fact,  but  two  parties  in  all  bad  been  there  during 
the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  when  Mr.  Shepstone 
wrote  this  report.  But  what  can  the  writer  mean  by 
"  coming  direct  to  the  office,  &c."  ?  Surely  not  that 
messengers  from  Zululand  are  bound  to  travel,  or 
have  ever  travelled,  for  four  or  five  days,  from  the 


in  trying  to  seize  Matshuia  at  a  friendly  interview  to  whioL  the 
chief  had  been  invited  on  &l8e  pretences,  vas  acting  as  a  constable 
and  ooold  not  rightly  be  blamed  for  oaing  means  to  "  eieont«  a 
lawful  warrant,"  snoh  as  are  made  nee  of  eyery  day  without 
reprehension  for  such  purposes  in  all  countries  in  Europe.  It 
might  be  argued  that  there  are  marked  differences  between  dealing 
with  an  "  outlawed  "  native  tribe,  and  with  indiridnal  criminals  in 
civilised  countries,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  plainly  took  that  view  for 
ho  wrote  "...  I  mnet,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
record  my  disapprobation  of  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  admitted 
Matshana  was  entrapped  into  the  meeting,  with  a  view  to  his  forcible 
arrest.  Snob  underhand  mantsnvres  are  opposed  to  the  morality 
of  a  civilised  administration;  they  lower  English  role  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives."  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Shepsbme  was  less  to 
blame  for  the  original  action  than  were  his  superiors  by  whose 
orders  he  committed  it,  and  the  Bishop's  position  in  the  matter 
may  best  be  given  in  bia  own  words  addressed  to  n  friend  who  had 
made  some  of  the  above  representations  to  him.  "  I  never  said 
that  his  [Mr.  J.  Sbepetone's]  act  of  '  murderous  treachery '  [the 
words  were  not  the  Bishop's  own,  bat  were  used  by  Mr.  (Sir 
Theo.)  Shepstone  in  denying  the  act  shortly  after  proved  (as  to  the 
treachery)  against  Mr.  J.  Shepstone]  disqualified  him  from  public 
employment.  But  I  said  that  his  dishonest  concealment  of  that  act 
(if  it  really  occurred),  in  Ma  official  report,  but  still  more  his  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  when  he  acted  as  public  prosecutor  against 
Lnngalibalolo,  and  most  of  all  his  daring  denial  of  it  in  the  fiioe  of 
Lord  Carnarvon,  and  of  the  whole  world,  flinging  upon  me  the 
charge  of  a  '  libellous  and  malicious  falsehood ' — if  the  act  really 
occurred  substantially  as  described  in  my  atory — unfitted  him  to 
mt  on  the  bench  as  tile  distribntor  of  justice  in  the  name  of  England, 
not  to  speah  of  his  acting  as  Secretary  for  Native  A&irs  in  his 
brother's  absenoe." 
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border  to  the  city,  without  halting  for  the  night 
anywhere  under  shelter?  Or  is  it  that  he  "must 
conclude"  that  the  native  kraals  at  which  they  slept 
upon  the  way  were,  therefore,  "  their  destination "  ? 
The  whole  accusation  is  ahsurd.  The  Zulus  chose 
Bisbopstowe  as  their  last  halting-place  simply  as  the 
house  of  a  private  friend  who,  they  knew,  would 
give  them  shelter  while  awaiting  the  well-known 
dilatory  proceedings  of  the  S.N.A.  Office.  Had  they 
waited  to  find  lodgings  for  the  night  till  they  were 
pointed  out  to  them  by  its  officials  they  might  have 
slept  in  the  open  for  some  time.* 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  despatch  alluding  to  his  old 
imaginary  grievances  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
was  written  on  June  30th,  1882  [3466,  No.  42],  but 
it  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  its  kind. 

About  three  months  before  he  had  reported  to 
Lord  Kimberley,  on  the  authority  of  the  British 
Resident  in  Zululand — 

**  the  urival  there  of  a  messenger  from  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to 
Umnyamana,  with  a  message  to  the  latter  from  the  ex-King  Getsh- 
wa^o.  The  message  claimed  to  be  of  an  anthoritatiTe  character, 
giving  iustractionB  on  the  part  of  the  ez-Eing  to  Umnyaioana," 
who  "  was  directed  to  senil  a  certain  message  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
Eing  to  .  .  .  four  of  the  appointed  chiefs  .  .  ,  vho  were  further 
[3247,  p.  48]  to  be  called  apon  to  go  to  Umnyamana,  Uudabnko, 
and  Uziweda,  and  to  explain  to  theee  three  their  conduct  TTmnya- 
mana  was  also  to  send  to  the  parents  of  the  girls  who  formetl; 
belonged  to  the  ex-King's  establishment,  and  warn  tham  that  the 
girls,  who,  it  ma;  be  mentioned,  were  after  the  ex-King's  depositioD 

*  As  Dabnlamanzi's  party  were  told  hy  the  indona  of  the 
8.NA.,  "  go  and  deep  there  [wherever  yon  can],  and  com«  kere 
again  to-morroK." 
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rastored  to  their  familiea  and  allowed  to  many,  still  belonged  to 
him  (Cetshmyo)  and  that  they  moet  not  be  allowed  to  many. 
The7  mnst  not  think,  the  ez-Eing  says,  that  he  will  not  retorn ; 
'  be  is  only  away  on  a  visit  to  hia  friends.'  Fortunately,  says  the 
Governor,  TJmnyamana  &nd  the  Prinooa  were  evidently  seneible 
of  the  very  grave  importanoe  of  the  oonree  they  were  told  to  take 
and  of  the  risk  they  woold  run  in  tbna  openly  patting  at  defiance 
the  four  appointed  chiefa  .  .  .  and  in  thus  boldy  aaserting  their 
anthority,  in  the  name  of  the  ex-Eing,  over  the  doly  eatablished 
antboritiee  of  the  country.  They  therefore  hesitated  before  commit- 
ting  tbemaelves  to  so  rash  a  proceeding,  and  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Beddent." 

And  even  after  the  Bishop's  aatisfiictory  esplana- 
tioD  [3247,  p.  48]  he  writes  to  bim  again  [ibid.,  p.  49], 
saying  in  effect,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  did  not 
do  it,  but  hope  you  will  not  do  it  again,"  *  In  fact 
be  desires  the  Bishop  to  forward  no  messages  at  all 
from  the  ex-King  to  any  one  in  Zululand,  and  the 
Bishop  thought  it  wise  for  the  King's  sake  at  the 
time  to  comply  with  the  request,  while  Sir  Henry 

•  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  did  indeed,  upon  this  occasion  write  to  the 
Bishop  demanding  an  explanation,  but  he  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer  before  making  the  accusation  to  the  Home  aathoritiee, 
and  osing  tbe  words  "  I  have  not  as  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
received  any  reply  &om  tbe  Bishop."  Tet  his  letter  to  the 
Bishop  was  dated  March  30th,  and  received  March  81st.  The 
Bishop's  reply  is  dated  April  Ist,  and  (the  2nd  being  a  Sunday) 
was  received  April  Srd.  This,  however,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Bnlwer's  style  of  calcnlation  (see  p.  137)  would  be  a  delay  of  five 
days  on  tbe  Bishop's  part 

The  late  Sir  David  Wedderbom,  commenting  with  indignation 
upon  tbe  Governor's  bebarionr  to  the  Bishop,  writes  to  the  Daily 
New*,  "  To  acquire  tbe  confidence  of  native  races,  to  understand 
their  wishes,  and  fearlessly  to  proclaim  them  when  ignored  by  men 
in  power,  will  always  be  offences  in  tbe  eyes  of  certain  officials,  but 
Bishop  Colenso  is  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from  committing  such 
offences  even  by  the  arrogant  letter  wbich  he  has  recently  received 
[from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  June  16tb,  1882]. 
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Bulwer  still  writeB  to  Lord  Kimberley  on  April  10th 
\ibid.,  p.  47]  ;— 

"FT<»n  wliflt  I  am  told,  I  un  led  tofettr  thmt  a  great  deal  of  barm 
has  already  been  done  by  meesages  wfaioh  have  made  their  way 
into  the  Znla  country  from  BishopBtowe,  and  the  effect  of  wUoh 
has  been  to  nnsettle  and  distoib  the  minds  of  the  people." 

This,  in  the  Governor's  mouth,  always  means  lead- 
ing them  to  wish  or  hope  for  Cetahwayo's  return. 
To  Sir  H.  Bulwer's  mind  Hamu's  slaughter  of  over  a 
thousand  of  the  Aba  Qulusi,  and  Dunn's  of  hundreds 
of  Sitimela's  people,  were,  it  would  seem,  trifling  dis- 
turbances compared  with  the  most  peaceful  and  orderly 
petition  for  Cetshwayo's  restoration.  But  that  the 
Bishop  had  done  anything  to  "  unsettle  the  minds  of 
the  people,"  even  in  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  sense,  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  a  purely  imaginary  notion. 
The  facts  in  this  case  are  as  follows.  The  King, 
writing  through  his  interpreter  to  the  Bishop,  re- 
quested him  to  send  a  message  for  him  to  Zululand, 
the  character  of  which  was  by  no  means  that  of 
interference  on  his  part  as  "King,"  but  of  con- 
dolence and  counsel  for  his  friends  and  relatives  (the 
Aba  Qulusi)  under  the  terrible  calamity  from  which 
they  had  suffered,*  and  of  consolation  and  advice  for 
his  family  in  their  great  sorrow.  This  message  was 
to  the  following  effect ; — 

"  that  CetBhwayo  had  heard  of  the  masaacsre  of  the  Aba  Qnlaai,  and 
lamented  greatly  for  them,  and  for  the  distreeB  of  his  brother 
Uaduna's  family  and  tribe,  whioh  were  hie  own  fleeh  and  blood ; 
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that  he  bimwlf  could  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  since  be  hod  now 
no  voice  in  Zulu  a&irs,  bat  that  Unjomana  shontd  aek  Hama, 
Cbiogwayo,  Umfaoawendhlela,  and  Zibeba,  on  behalf  of  Xoduna, 
Ziwedn,  and  the  Aba  Qnlnsi,  ainoe  they  ail  belonged  together, 
what  wrong  they  bad  done,  and  why  they  had  made  the  Znlna 
fight  one  another.  '  Let  the  Aba  Qnlnai  be  of  good  heart,  and  not 
disperae,*  for  I  am  going  to  the  Qaeen  in  England,  where  all 
people  are  helped,  not  knowing,  however,  whether  I  shall  encceed 
there.  The  EngliBh  here  are  treating  me  kindly.  Stay  qniet 
only,  and  be  of  good  heart.' — February  IZth,  1882." 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  very  touching  and 
harmless  message  from  the  captive  King,  as  also 
were  those  about  the  girls,  which  had  been  equally 
distorted  before  they  came  into  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
hands.  The  tone  of  those  really  sent  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extracts  in  Cetshwayo's  own 
words : — 

"I  beg  yon  to  send  to  Mbambiaa  and  ask  him  if  he  will  allow 
me  to  have  one,  at  least,  of  his  girls,  Nobatwa,  tiie  eldest  Send 
to  her,  and  hear  from  her  own  month  if  she  would  like  to  return 
to  my  fiuuily  or  not.  She  took  care  of  me  much  more  and  much 
better  than  all  my  other  Undhlnnkuln. 

"Talk  and  agree  abont  this  with  Mr.  John  Shepstone  [8.N.A.]. 
If  Nobatwa  objects  to  go  to  my  family,  that  is  another  matter ; 
but  I  am  Bute  abe  is  not  against  it" — February  2nd,  1883. 
And  again : — 

"  To  Hiaa  Colenso, — Please  tell  Umkoaana  to  send  to  Majiya 
and  tell  him  to  take  care  of  those  girls  of  his,  and  not  to  listen  to 
those  who  would  have  them  married  off,t  and,  if  be  does  not  see 


*  "  Scatty  "  as  a  fiuuily  or  tribe,  not "  disperae  "  as  in  impi. 

f  This,  and  other  expressions  of  the  same  sort  were,  no  donbt, 
held  by  the  ofScial  mind  to  imply  an  attempt  on  the  King's  part 
to  forbid  the  girls  of  his  late  household  mariying,  even  if  they 
wished  to  do  so.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  He  wrote  thns  because 
he  had  heard  from  the  men  who  had  gone  to  him  from  Znlnland, 
N    2 
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that,  he  cut  send  them  to  UadoDa,  to  take  care  of  them  himself,  or 
perhaps  he  might  send  them  to  Qetuka,  and  Umkosana  might  send 
also  to  Boro,  aa  I  have  heard  from  TJnconcwona  and  par^  that  He 
danghter  Onyase  is  Btriaken  with  illness.  Is  there,  then,  no 
doctor  that  can  attend  to  her?  Take  great  care  of  that  girl,  nho 
is  left  all  alone,  that  I  may  not  have  her  snatched  away  from  me 
by  death,  as  all  the  others  have  been.  Ask  Gobongo  and  Nhlaka, 
eon  of  Madinda,  to  take  care  for  me  of  the  girls  of  their  &mily,  and 
ask  M^'iya  to  send  to  Somopo  to  do  the  same ;  for  I  haye  heard 
that  one  of  those  girls  is  married.  Why  did  they  leave  Maduna! 
I  mean  Ukyokase  and  Ubimbikazana.  I  hear  that  Palane's 
daaghters  are  married  to  Malambule.  Are  you,  then,  also  eating 
me  up  ?  Are  yon,  too,  imitating  the  Zuln  [viz.  Zibebn,  who  had  taken 
some  girls  of  the  Umdhlnnkaln]  ?  Are  yon  quite  sore  then  that  I 
shall  never  recover  ?  Chingwayo  says, '  I  lament  for  my  family, 
which  I  hear  is  scattered,  and  a  new  family  formed  out  of  it,'  that 
one  of  my  wives  has  been  taken  by  my  own  brother,  who  has  built 
himself  a  family  by  ber.  By  whom  now  can  I  be  gathered 
together,  since  our  king,  who  shall  gather  ns,  is  now  dead?  " 

"  I  am  shocked  that  the  ftmily  of  Chingwayo,  who  died  (went  into 
captivity)  with  me,  has  now  been  plundered  by  his  own  people. 
Was,  then,  that  brother  of  his  pleased  at  this  death  of  Chingwayo  ? 
I  am  shocked  that,  while  a  man  is  still  alive,  another  man  shonld 
take  possession  of  his  wives." — Fdiruary  13th,  1882. 


that  some  of  these  girls  had  been  forced  into  marriage  with  Zibebn 
and  others,  against  their  will,  and  there  was  one  piteons  story  to 
be  told  of  the  bride's  diettess  throughout  the  marriage  ceremonies, 
dances,  &o.  It  msst  be  remembered  that  all  the  girls  of  the 
TTmdhiunknlu  (royal  household)  were  of  a  rank  to  admit  of  the 
King's  taking  any  one  of  them  in  marriage  if  he  wished  to  do  ao. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  King  who  had  won  so  much  devotion 
from  his  whole  people  as  had  Cetshwayo,  wonld  bo  regarded  with 
great  affection  and  respect  by  the  young  girls  of  the  hoosehold,  every 
one  of  whom  might  hope  to  be  raised  to  the  position  of  a  queen ; 
nor  can  we  judge  of  their  feelings  in  the  matter  by  onr  own 
English  ideas,  but  rather  as  we  shonld  of  those  of  any  other  nation 
in  which  polygamy  is  the  law.  It  is  very  improbable  that  any  one  of 
these  gir]s  wonld  have  willingly  resigned  the  hope  of  Cetshwayo's 
return,  and  if  the  chance  of  it  kept  them  single  for  a  few  years 
longer,  it  was  probably  no  very  serious  misfortune  to  them. 
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The  message  to  Muyamana,  sent  by  a  Zulu  who 
had  come  from  that  chief  and  was  returning  to  his 
own  country  at  the  time,  ^as  (bo  it  is  reported 
by  several  trustworthy  witnesses  [ibid.,  p.  50]), 
correctly  delivered  to  Mnyamana,  and  correctly 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  Resident.  Mnyamana 
and  the  Princes,  always  anxious  to  avoid  displeasing 
the  Natal  Crovernment,  especially  while  Cetshwayo's 
fate  was  so  uncertain,  thought  it  best  to  mention'  the 
matter  to  the  Eesident  before  trying,  as  Cetehwayo 
suggested,  to  make  friends  with  these  four  fiercest  of 
the  appointed  chiefs.  But  the  Besident  appears 
altogether  to  have  misunderstood  the  matter,  and 
is  reported  to  have  answered  that  if  Mnyamana 
*'  had  sent  this  message  to  these  chiefs,  they  would 
have  said  'we  are  turned  out'  [i.  e.  of  their 
authority],  and  would  have  reported  it  to  me,  and 
I  should  have  agreed  with  them,  and  given  them 
leave  to  fall  upon  you,  and  sweep  you  off." 

Mnyamana  was  astonished  at  this  view  of  the 
matter,  saying,  "  Does  he  [the  Resident]  say  that 
the  message  amounts  to  turning  out  the  chiefs  ?  I 
thought  that  it  meant  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  was 
merely  asking  them  to  be  friends  again,"  and  he 
and  the  Princes  sent  messengers  in  haste  to  inform 
the  Bishop  of  what  had  occurred. 

"  Tfaeee  men "  [tWi.],  writes  the  Biehop  of  Natal,  "  wbeu  they 
beftrd  in  what  form  the  mesBage  bad  been  reported  to  jour  Eioel- 
leuoy,  espresaed  their  BstoniBlunent,  aa  it  differed  so  materially 
from  what  they  themiselTes  had  heard  twice  from  Umnynmaua— 
first,  on  its  arriTal,  and,  ^ain,  when  he  repeated  to  them  what  he 
reported  to  the  Besident.    They  said  they  did  not  see  how  it  was 
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poesible  that  nnmyftouna'a  meeaengera  to  the  Besident  shonld 
have  ini»-8tftted  it ;  and  they  said  that  '  what  alarmed  Umnyamana 
was  that  the  Besident  seemed  to  have  quite  nmnnderstood  the 
mess^e.' 

"  Concerning  the  girla,  these  men  bronght  no  message  to  me 
from  Umnyamana.  They  said  that  he  had  told  them  that  kind 
words  had  oome  &om  the  ^-Kisg  asking  for  certain  girls.  Bat 
they  had  never  heard  of  any  mees^e  sent  for  all  the  fathers  of  the 
girls  of  the  Umdhlnnhnla  forbidding  them  to  allow  the  girls  to 
marry,  and  knew  not  where  this  statement  could  bave  originated." 

Mr.  Osborn,  on  the  other  hand,  warmly  asserts 
[U>id.,  p.  54]  that  this  version  of  the  affair  is  the 
correct  one,  and  gives  it  as  his  impression  "  that  the 
party  of  Zulus  represented  by  Umnyamana  and 
Undabuko  are  deliberately  misrepresenting  matters  to 
the  Bishop  with  the  view  of  serving  their  own  ends." 

It  would  tax  the  utmost  ingenuity  to  imagine 
what  "  ends  "  could  possibly  be  served  by  the  intri- 
cate and  aimless  chain  of  deception  of  which  the 
Resident  here  accuses  men  who  bear  the  best 
character  for  sincerity  with  those — white  as  well  as 
black — who  know  them  well.  Any  one  who  cares 
to  follow  it  out  for  themselves  will  see  that  the 
simple  fact  of  their  asking  the  Resident's  leave  to 
deliver  any  message  at  all  proves  that  there  was  no 
deUberate  misrepresentation  on  their  part.  They 
themselves  are  positive  that  neither  did  they  make 
any  mistake  in  transmitting  the  message — and,  in 
fact,  the  error  must  have  arisen  at  the  Residency, 
though  by  whose  agency  does  not  appear. 

Mr.  Osborn  writes  [ibid.,  p.  55]  : — 

"  There  was  no  misnnderBtanding  whatever  on  my  part,  and  I 
donot  believe  that  it  was  possible  that  I  oonld  have  misnnderstood, 
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as  the  Bishop  haa  been  informed.  No  other  reply  was  given  by 
me  than  that  already  reported  to  yoor  Exoellenoy.  The  version 
of  my  reply  set  forth  in  the  Bishop's  letter,  being  that  given  to  him 
by  the  tvo  messengers  &om  Unyamana  is,  I  say  it  emphatically, 
nntme." 


This  IB  decided  language,  but  no  one  can  study 
the  Blue  Books  of  this  period  [1880  to  1883]  with- 
out discovering  for  themselvea  that  Mr.  Osborn's 
understanding,  like  that  of  his  suecessiTe  chiefs,  and 
other  members  of  the  official  clique,  was  habitually 
directed  towards  one  side  of  everything  connected 
with  the  subject  of  Cetshwayo's  return.  And  it 
must  be  remarked  that  it  is  a  very  curious  circum- 
stance that  he  did  not  give  the  reply,  the  version  of 
which  he  calls  "untrue,"  since  it  is  precisely  in 
accordance  with  what  both  bis  own  and  the 
Governor's  despatches  show  to  have  been  their 
opinion,  the  latter  writing,  for  instance,  of  the 
message  [3247,  p.  46]  as  "  an  attempt  to  subvert 
the  established  and  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
territories  concerned." 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  writes  [3247,  pp.  43,  47,  54] 
three  despatches  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Kimberley, 
on  the  3rd,  10th,  and  15th  of  April,  all  showing 
considerable  animus.  It  had  been  put  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Cetsbwayo  had  never  sent,  nor  the  Bishop 
forwarded,  any  message  assuming  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  captive  king,  and  as  no  message,  after  all, 
was  delivered  to  the  appointed  chiefs,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  indulgence  of  temper  which  caused  him 
BO  to  represent  the  matter  by  cablegram  home,  as  to 
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elicit  the  following  telegraphic  despatch  from  Lord 
Kimberley  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson: — 

"  Inform  GetBhirafo  report  haying  been  received  from  Governor 
of  Nfttal,  that  visit  need  for  parpoees  of  agitation  in  Zololand, 
and  interferes  with  due  conaidetatdon  of  fatnre.  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemmeut  consider  it  neceesoiy  to  postpone  Tieit  for  a  time  '* 
[8247,  p.  50]. 

How  that  postponement  ended  we  have  already 
seen,  but  it  was  a  cruel  thing,  and  most  wantonly 
brought  about. 

Following  the  Blue  Books  we  come  to  four  more 
despatches  [3247,  pp.  57,  59,  85  and  86],  from  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  of  April  20th  and  22nd,  and  May 
12tb  and  13th,  all  insinuating  charges  against  the 
Bishop  with  reference  to  the  deputations,  &c.,  and 
then  to  a  small  Blue  Book  of  twenty  pages  [3270], 
which  is  full  of  unmistakable  innuendoes  of  the  same 
deseription,  followed  by  another,  containing  a  des- 
patch [3293,  p.  4]  of  May  30th,  which  is  an  open 
and  unmeasured  attack,  given  on  the  authority  of 
"two  natives,  both  trustworthy  men,"  not  named, 
and  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  reports,  certainly 
do  not  deserve  the  title,  as  their  statements  are 
entirely  felse.  These,  and  similar  stories,  the 
Governor  sent  home  without  first  referring  them 
for  explanation  or  denial  to  the  Bishop,  who  saw 
them  first  when  they  appeared  in  the  Blue  Book. 
A  month  later,  June  30th,  appears  the  long  despatch 
[3466,  p.  70,  No.  42],  already  quot^  the  remainder 
of  which  is  entirely  taken  up  with  discrediting 
the  deputations,  and    complaints  of    the  Bishop's 
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(supposed)  action  about  them.*  These  points  have 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  a  previous  chapter, 
hut  one  sentence  from  the  despatch  in  question  may 
be  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  writer's  wilful  hlind- 
neas  to  what  he  did  not  wish  to  see.  My  readers 
will  not  have  forgotten  the  circumstance  of  the 
appointed  chief  Seketwayo  sending  down  his  "  Letters 
Patent,"  by  the  hand  of  a  member  of  one  of  the 
deputations,  to  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  man 
was  sent  by  him,  which  action  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  one  to  deny,  or  explain  away  this 
chiefs  participation  in  the  prayer  for  Cetshwayo. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  with  the  facts  before  him, 
writes  :  *'  The  fourth  messenger,  Nozaza,  may  have 
been  sent  by  Seketwayo."  He  does  not  even  attempt 
to  give  a  reason  for  thus  adopting  the  potential 
mood  in  speaking  of  a  proved  fact.  The  whole 
despatch  is  taken  up  with  attempts  to  show  that 
the  Zulu  people  did  not  really  pray  for  the  King,  and 

"  Tbe  only  tangible  complaints  are,  first,  that  the  Bishop  bad 
told  the  Znlns  who  oune  to  him  that  if  it  was  really  trae  as  they 
asserted,  thsit  "  all  Znloland  "  wished  for  Cetshwayo's  restoration, 
they  should  go  to  the  Betddent  and  ask  for  leave  to  come  down  to 
Sfaritzbnrg,  and  make  their  wishes  known  in  a  proper  way  to  the 
OoTernment.  And,  secondly,  that,  on  being  asked  by  certain 
Znlns  if  it  was  trae  that  Dunn  had  represented  thedr  paying  taxes 
as  a  proof  of  their  satisfaction  at  tbe  King's  absence,  be  showed 
tbem  all  be  knew  himself  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  the  JTtUoI 
Mercury  bad  published  Dunn's  statement  to  that  effect.  Had 
every  one  in  Natal  combined  together  to  deoeiTe  these  poor  Zulus, 
they  might  even  have  gone  home  believing  that  they  were  paying 
taxes  to  ransom  their  king,  and  Dunn  might  have  continued  to  say 
what  be  pleased.  Was  this  desirable,  or  did  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
think  it  so  1 
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that  the  deputations  were  got  up  between  the  Bishop 
and  Ndaboko.  He  never  seems  to  have  realised 
that,  were  this  latter  assertion  true,  his  case  was  lost. 
When  a  national  feeling  is  strong,  and  the  hearts 
of  a  people  are  burning  with  suppressed  desire,  it  is 
easy  for  one  man  to  rouse  them  into  expressing  it, 
and  no  doubt  Undabuko  did  hold,  and  now,  again, 
holds  that  honourable  position  amongst  the  Zulus, 
doubly  honourable  in  that  while  leading  them  to 
dare  and  to  endure  for  their  king's  sake,  he  restrained 
them  from  all  violence,  and,  except  when  they  were 
actually  attacked,  and  obliged  to  defend  themselves, 
he  induced  them  to  try  peaceful  measures  instead  of 
force.  But  no  one  man,  nor  all  the  Zulu  Princes 
together,  stripped  as  they  were  of  every  vestige  of 
authority  save  what  the  people  chose  to  recognise  in 
them,  could  have  roused  a  cold,  reluctant  people — 
glad  at  heart  to  have  escaped  from  the  power  of  a 
tyrant,  satisfied  with  the  new  rulers  placed  over  them, 
and  well  aware  that  no  harm  could  come  to  them  for 
holding  to  the  latter — to  beg  for  that  tyrant's  return. 
Still  less  could  one  man  in  another  land,  one  like  the 
Bishop,  known  to  have  no  political  position,  have 
brought  this  about,  and  have  induced  the  Zulus, 
against  their  real  desires,  to  labour  and  suffer  as 
tliey  did  for  Cetshwayo's  sake.  Apparently,  the 
Earl  of  Kimberley  thought  likewise,  and  had  observed 
that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  efforts  were  mainly  directed 
to  showing  how  much  (in  his  opinion)  the  Bishop 
had  had  to  do  with  rousing  the  desire  of  the  Zulus 
for  their   King's  return.     The  wish  of  the   Home 
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Government  was  to  discover  whether  or  no  the 
Zulus  had  euch  a  desire,  and  that  it  was  so  was 
plain  enough,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  explain 
away  appearances.  How  the  desire  had  been 
aroused  was  of  comparatively  small  importance  in 
deciding  the  question  of  the  King's  restoration,  and 
this  would  be  plain  even  to  those  who  did  not  see 
how  palpably  extravagant  and  strained  were  the 
continual  accusations  against  the  Bishop,  and  did 
not  know  how  untrue  they  were.  It  was,  indeed, 
before  the  last  named  despatch  (that  of  June  30th) 
could  have  been  received,  that  Lord  Kimberley  decided 
that,  unless  there  were  some  more  urgent  reasons 
than  those  of  which  he  had  heard,  "  it  would  not  be 
justifiable  to  further  delay "  Cetshwayo's  visit  to 
England.  That  despatch  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's,  as 
well  as  others  which  followed,  including  the  long- 
delayed  "  Report "  [3466,  p.  134]  on  the  *'  Settle- 
ment of  the  Zulu  country,"  certainly  gave  no  new 
and  urgent  reaeone,  though  they  are  fall  of  repetitions 
of  the  previous  ones,  everywhere  mixed  with  extrava- 
gant charges  against  the  Bishop,  which,  indeed,  seem 
to  grow  the  wilder  as  they  produced,  apparently,  the 
less  effect  upon  the  Home  autboritiee. 

After  a  while  a  fine  opportunity  of  this  sort  turned 
up,  and  the  Governor  writes  to  Lord  Kimberley  on 
July  22nd  ;— 

"I  hiiTe  the  hononr  to  forward  ...  a  memorandnm  from  tlio 
British  Besldeot  covering  BtatemcDts  mndo  to  him  by  .  .  .  mes- 
lumgerB  from  Chief  Dnnn,  in  reference  to  a  Natal  native  namod 
Fanegana  [Fanowaua].  who  was  bronght  by  them  as  a  prisonur 
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"Thia  man  is  a  natiTe  of  Natal,  who  haa  been  living  in  the 
territoiy  of  Chief  Dunn.*  It  appears  that  Chief  Dnnn  Utel; 
discorered  him  endearonriiig  to  stir  ap  the  people  in  his  territory 
i^ainst  his  anthority.  The  Chief  MaTmnengwana  stated  that 
Fanewana  had  sent  to  him  to  say  that  he  had  some  words  to 
delirer  to  him ;  and  in  the  preeenoe  of  ItfaTiunengwana,  of  Chief 
Donn,  and  of  many  others,  Fanewana  admitted  that  thie  was  trne, 
and  that  he  wanted  to  give  Mavomengwana  a  message  from  the 
Bishop  of  Natal.  The  message  was  to  thank  Kavnmengwana  far 
having  sent  a  represraitatiTe  with  the  other  people  on  their  visit 
to  Pietermaritzhnrg,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  saw  now  that 
Mavnmengwana  joined  with  him  in  oomplainiug. 

"Chief  Dnnn  thereupon  sent  Fanewana  in  custody  of  some  of  his 
men  to  the  British  Besideul^  When  before  the  Besident,  Fanewana 
denied  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Bishop  with  any  message, 
and,  moreover,  denied  that  he  had  admitted  having  said  so  a  few 
days  before. 

"  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  man  has  been  frequently  at 
Bikhopstowe,  hnt  whether  be  was  ever  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
with  this  message  is  best  known  to  the  Bishop." 

This  despatch,  with  its  inclosures,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  forwards,  as  usual,  without  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Bishop;  but  something  of  the  matter 
leaked  into  the  newspapers,  so  that  Mr.  Saunders, 
M.L.C.,  brought  it  up  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
declaring  that  this  supposed  emissary  of  the  Bishop's 
had  been  caught  "  red-handed,"  and  the  Bishop  wrote 
to  one  of  the  local  papers  stating  that  he  had  never 
sent  Fanewana  to  Zululand  on  any  buainess  or  with 
any  message  whatever — that,  in  fact,  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  him,  and  should  not  be  likely  to 
make  a  confident  of  a  mere  stranger.  But  as  he  was 
unaware  that  the  Governor  had  adopted  the  accusa- 
tion, he  did   not  address   him  directly  upon  the 

*  This  does  not  appear  tratn  the  evidence,  i.  e.  that  he  was  living 
there. 
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subject.  Meanwhile  a  long  string  of  variations  of 
the  same  story  were  going  home.  A  despatch  of 
August  30th  incloses  a  number  of  statements  collected 
by  the  Resident  from  various  Zulus,  some  four  or 
five  of  which  are  held  to  implicate  the  Bishop  in 
what  Sir  Henry  Bolwer  always  chooses  to  call  "  the 
agitation  under  Undabuko."  But  nearly  every  tale 
is  referred  to  the  same  individual,  Fanewana,  and 
they  are  all  of  such  an  extravagant  and  even  im- 
possible nature,  that  any  one  not  determined  before- 
hand to  believe  anything  against  the  Bishop,  would 
have  dismissed  them  at  once  as  the  inventions  [3466, 
p.  169]  of  an  "  apparently  doubtful  character,"  as  he 
is  called  by  the  Governor's  Private  Secretary,  if  not 
half'witted,  as  some  have  said.  Who  in  their  senses 
could  believe  that  the  Bishop  bad  made  such  state- 
ments or  sent  such  messages  to  the  Zulus  as  these 
[iWd.,  p.  157]:— 

*'  The  Beaident  will  oontintie  to  refaee  to  give  yon  penuiaBion 
to  oome  into  Natal,  but  50a  are  to  disregard  hia  refosaU,  and  como 
into  Natal  wheaeTer  yon  wish,  to  talk  with  me  abont  the  a&ira  of 
Zolnland."  And  again,  that  the  Fiincea  were  to  come  to  Uaritz- 
bnrg  ai  onoe,  to  receive  Cetahwayo,  who  was  waitLog  for  them  at 
Sobantn's  honae. 

Fanewana  is  here  reported  to  have  said  that "  he 
had  mth  Ms  own  eyes  seen  Cetshwayo  at  Sobantu's,*' 
which  in  itself  convicts  the  man  as  au  imposter,  if 
sane.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  however,  stops  at  nothing, 
and  eveu  briugs  the  most  serious  charge  against  the 
Bishop  of  direct  breach  of  faith,  based  merely  on  a 
report  from  the  chief  Siwunguza,  that  a  Zulu  named 
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Nlilebo  bad  arrived  at  his  kraal  from  Sobantu  with  a 
message  from  Cetshwayo.*  To  this  charge  the 
Governor  appends  the  Bishop's  promise  that,  in 
compliance  with  His  Excellency's  request,  he  would 
*'  not  send  any  more  messages  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
King  to  any  one  in  Zululaud,"  and  making  no 
comment  on  it,  nor  bringing  it  to  the  Bishop's  notice 
in  any  way,  leaves  it  to  be  understood  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  latter  had  committed  a 
deliberate  breach  of  faith. 

On  this  the  Bishop  write8,|  "  I  baTe  to  reply  that,  since  I  gave 
the  above  promise,  whieh  I  did  ont  of  respect  to  His  Excellency's 
wishes  only,  I  hare  neyer  received  from  Cetshwayo  any  letter 
except  through  the  offices  of  the  S.N^.  at  Capetown  and  in 
Natal, — that  no  each  letter  contained  any  message  from  Cetshwayo 
to  the  Znlns, — that  I  have  not  reoeived  from  Cetshwayo  any 
message  for  them  in  any  other  way, — and  that  I  have  forwarded 
none  whatever." 

As  to  Fanewana,  whether  he  was  knave  or  fool, 
he  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Bishop.  He 
was  first  heard  of  as  a  messenger,  or  spy,  belonging 
to  the  coast  column  of  our  army  during  the.  Zulu 
war,  when,  as  he  had  relatives  amongst  the  Zulus  of 
Cetshwayo's  impis,  he  was,  no  doubt,  more  than 
ordinarily  useful  in  that  capacity,  though  it  is  to  be 

*  It  is  quite  likely  that  persons  in  the  colony  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  Bishop,  may,  unknown  to  him,  luve  'used  his 
name  with  the  Znlus  for  ttieir  own  pmposes.  That  such  irregu- 
luities  ehoold  take  place  was  only  part  of  the  general  confusion 
conBeqnent  npon  our  invasion  of  Zolnland,  and  the  prolonged 
absence  of  Cetshwayo. 

t  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Derby,  after  seeing  the  Blue  Book, 
containing  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  accusatloDB. 
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questioned  whether  service  of  that  description  was 
the  best  calculated  to  induce  habits  of  strict  sincerity 
of  speech.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer'e  words,  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  man  has  been  frequently  at  Bishop- 
stowe,"  have  no  foundation  at  all  except  in  his  own 
determination  to  see  everything  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  but  that  and  other  kindred  matters  are  fully 
explained  in  the  Bishop's  letter  to  Lord  Derby " 
and  need  no  further  consideration  here.  Many  other 
instances  might  be  adduced  of  the  determined  and 
groundless  official  suspicions  raised  against  the 
Bishop  in  these  Blue  Books,  but  enoagh  samples 
have  now  been  given  for  oor  purpose,  while  those 
readers  who  are  not  already  convinced  would  remain 
unmoved  by  any  number  of  similar  accounts. 
'  See  ToL  i.  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  bad  delayed  his  visit  to  Zulu- 
land  80  long  that  the  main  queetion  of  Cetehwayo's 
return  had  at  last  to  be  settled  without  the  help 
of  his  Report.  In  expectation  of  his  immediate 
arrival,  the  Resident  eent  him  the  following  dee- 
patch  [3466,  p.  171] :— 

"  IHHLAZATSHB,  ZULDLAND,  ADgDBt  5th.  ISS2. 

Sir, — As  701IT  Exoellencf  is  about  to  visit  Zulnland  personally, 
I  think  it  right  to  lay  before  yon  a  rSmmS  of  the  preeeat  political 
ooDdition  of  the  country,  indicating  those  pending  qneBtiona  which 
by  reason  of  their  importance  and  urgency  appear  to  claim  your 
early  attention. 

"  2.  The  first  case  for  consideration  is  that  in  which  TTmnya- 
mana  and  his  tribe,  and  Undaboko  and  Ziweda  and  their  followers 
ue  concerned,  and  which  formed  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late 
armed  rising.  Your  Excellency  is  already  acquainted  with  all 
the  circnmstanoes  thereof,  and  I  therefore  need  not  recapitulate 
them,  but  I  must  state  again  that  both  Undabuko  and  Ziwedu  oon- 
tinae  to  be  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  former  home- 
steads (in  most  of  which  the  huts  are  still  standing)  in  Zibebn's 
territory ;  and  I  think  it  not  improbable,  if  permission  cannot 
be  obtained  through  your  Exoellency,  that  they  will  endeavour  to 
occupy  by  force,  if  necessary.  They  ask  to  be  allowed  to  re-ocoupy 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  commence  planting.  The  appointed 
chief  Zibebn  will  not  consent  to  their  returning  to  live  in  his 
territory.' 

*  That  is  to  say,  that  as  they  had  tried  in  vain  every  peaceable 
method  of  obtaining  justice,  and  the  possession  of  their  own  homes, 
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"  3.  The  next  case,  wiiioh  appears  lo  me  equally  important  and 
urgent,  is  ttiat  of  the  cbieb  Umsntshwana  and  TTmbopa,  and  the 
'  other  headmen  who  with  their  people  are  eneamped  in  the  uorth- 
eastem  part  of  Somkeli's  territory,  and  whose  retom  to  their 
kraal  Zibebn  will  not  permit  for  the  reasons  given  by  him.  My 
endeavours  hitherto  to  get  Zibebn  to  allow  them  to  reoocnpy  their 
kraals  which  are  situated  in  hia  territory  have  not  been  Bncoefisfnl, 
but,  as  I  believe  that  the  people,  eapeoially  the  fiunilies  who  are 
prevented  &om  returning  to  their  homes,  are  enffering  mnoh  hard- 
ship from  exposure  and  want,  and  that  the  sallying  forth  of  mea 
to  recover  oom,  &o.,  resulting  in  hostile  encounters,  would  be  pnt  a 
stop  to  if  they  oonld  be  allowed  to  do  so,  I  have  not  relaxed  my 
efforts  to  ob^n  Zibebu's  consent,  and  I  am  still  in  oommuuioation 
with  him  with  that  object.*  The  cases  of  Hahn,  Hsyiyana,  and 
others  [Zibebn's  brothers  and  oonsins],  who,  with  their  followers, 
also  seek  to  retnm  to  their  homesteads,  bat  are  likewise  forbidden 
by  Zibebn,  also  claim  your  Excellency's  consideration.  They,  how- 
ever, are  not  of  the  ui^enoy  attached  to  those  of  Umsutshwana  and 
the  others.  In  the  meantime  Zibebn  complains  that  he  and  his 
people  are  constantly  being  attacked  and  harassed  by  small  parties 
of  these  people,  whose  return  to  his  territory  he  will  not  permit 
for  the  reasons  given  by  him."  f 

"  i.  A&irs  in  the  territory  of  the  appointed  chief  Dnnn  are  also 
very  unsettled.  A  section  of  his  people  belonging  to  the  Usnta 
purty,  and  headed  by  Getshwayo's  half-brother  Dnbulamanzi, 
persist  in  refnsiiig  to  acknowledge  the  chiefs  authority  within  his 
territory,  {  and  he  therefore  desired  them  to  remove  out  of  his 


Mr.  Osbom  thinks  they  may  take  the  latter  without  leave  at  last 
They  could  have  done  so  by  force  all  along,  and  nothing  but  thoir 
anxiety  not  to  prejudice  Oetabwayo's  cause  by  offending  the 
"  Oovemment"  had  prevented  their  doing  bo. 

*  And  this  is  the  "amenable"  Zibebn,  who  always  pays  such 
attention  to  the  Beeident's  advice,  and  of  whom  Sir  H.  Bolwer 
draws  so  flattering  a  portrait  a  little  later. 

I  The  "  reasons  given  "  are  always  that  the  people  in  qnestion 
are  in  rebellion  against  him,  which  may  always  be  rendered  that 
they  refuse  to  repudiate  their  king. 

{  Because  they  had  discovered  that  he  gave  out  that  their 
aoknowledgment  of  his  authority  was  a  proof  that  they  disowned 
Cetshwayo.  Dnnn  had  never  a  chance  after  the  betrayal  by  his 
bieod  the  Mercury  of  that  piece  of  treachery. 
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territor;,  which  titioy  also  refuse  to  do.  Dtmn  viehed  to  resort  to 
anna  to  coerce  them,  but  I  adrised  him  against  this  coarse,  having 
reason  to  believe  that  the  calling  up  of  an  impi  by  him  wonid 
remit  in  diatnrbances  in  other  territories  as  well.'  His  loyal 
people  I  are  very  mnch  nnsettled,  and  are  urging  him  to  take 
steps  to  assert  his  anthority,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
unrest  in  their  midst.  Dabi^manzi  keeps  asenring  the  people  that 
Oetshwayois  in  Fietermaritzbnrg  [i{nd.,p.  172],  and  will  soon  be  in 
Znlnland;  and  althongh  his  well-known  anscinpnlons  character 
and  disregard  of  trnth  would,  nnder  ordinary  circnmstanoes,  prevent 
much  mischief  from  arising  oat  of  his  representations,  I  fear  that 
by  dint  of  reiteration  on  his  part,  and  repetition  £rom  month  to 
month  on  the  part  of  others,  coapled  with  the  &ct  that  ha  is  in 
constant  oommnnication  with  nnanthorised  persons  (bnt  given  out 
by  him  to  be  the  Glovemment)  in  Natal,  that  he  effects  considerable 
oneasineBS  in  the  minds  of  otherwise  qnietly  disposed  persons.} 


*  It  is  not  very  plain  whether  Ur.  Osbom  here  means  to  imply 
that  he  would  have  encouraged  Dnnn  to  "  resort  to  arms,"  i.  e.  to 
slaughter  the  Zulus  in  his  distriot,  had  he  not  feared  that  his  doing 
so  would  have  cftueed  "  disturbances  in  other  territories,"  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  well  for  Dunn  himself  that  in  this 
instance  he  was  restrained.  The  hope  of  Getshwayo's  return, 
while  it  made  the  people  very  anxious  not  to  offend  those  who 
could  permit  or  prevent  it,  had  also  strengthened  their  determina- 
tion not  to  let  their  real  sentiments  be  concealed  or  misrepresented. 

t  Dunn's  "  loyal "  people  were  only  those  personally  attached  to 
his  service,  nnmbering  few  if  any  real  Znlns. 

}  Dabulanianzi,  after  his  visit  to  Haritzbnrg,  became  the  pet 
ofBcial  scapegoat,  in  place  of  Ndabuko,  whose  blameless  conduct 
has  made  it  rather  difficult  to  find  a  peg  to  hang  on  accusation 
upon.  Dabulamanzi  being  of  a  hot  dispodtion,  and,  also,  residing 
in  Dunn's  district,  was  a  far  more  oonvenient  victim.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  the  Blue  Books  to  support  snch  vague  accn- 
ntions  as  the  above,  and  "  well-known  "  is  a  convenient  phrase, 
the  use  of  which  is  not  justified  by  the  existence  of  newspaper  and 
other  uncertain  reports.  Dabulamanzi's  brave  and  honest  condnet 
on  his  brother's  behalf  in  repudiating  Dunn  on  hearing  of  his 
treachery  was,  without  doubt,  at  this  time  his  greatest  ofi'enoe  in 
ofBoial  eyes.  Hr.  Osbom  here  apparently  accepts  Dunn's  account 
of  Dabulamanzi's  supposed  sayings  and  doings. 
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The  state  of  offitirs  in  Dtum'a  territory,  I  submit,  fonns  another 
ease  the  urgency  of  which  requires  an  immediate  remedy. 

"6.  Eamu's  affairB  also  merit  the  serions  consideration  of  your 
ExoeUency,  especially  his  conduct  as  an  appointed  chief.  The 
extensive  Beieiiie  he  made  from  Umnyamana  and  his  people,  and, 
onhseqnently,  his  attack  on  and  killing  of  the  Aba  Qnlnsi,  and  hie 
conduct  in  regard  to  General  Wood's  award,  also  his  latest  act  in 
seiEiDg  one  of  Umnyamana's  own  kraals,  and  another  from  one  of 
hie  men,  are  proceedings  the  effcot  of  which,  as  part  of  the  caasee, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  late  risings,*  appear  to  me  to  claim 
yonr  Excellency's  attention,  as  also  the  case  of  the  Aha  Qnlnsi, 
who  insist  upon  being  allowed  to  retnm  to  their  homesteads,  from 
which  they  were  driven  by  Hamn  last  year. 

"  6.  The  appointed  Chief  Seketwajo  oansed  his  people  to  arm 
and  to  take  part  in  favour  of  the  TJentu  in  the  late  armed  demon- 
Btrations.*  It  was  out  of  his  territory  that  the  Aba  Qnlnsi  issued 
to  raid  Hamn's  people. 

"7.  For  this  paragraph  see  note  to  p.  218. 

"8.  I  may  state  here  that  Uttdabako,  Usiwetu,  ITmsatehwana, 
Umbopo,  Hahn,  Hayiyana,  and  the  other  headmen,  with  their 
foUowers  and  people,  and  the  Aba  Qnlosi,  all  of  whom  are  clamour- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  reoocnpy  their  homesteads,  say  distinctly 
that  thoy  will  not  recognise  the  anthority  of  the  ohie&  within 
whose  territories  these  are  sitnated ;  nor  do  they  recognise  those 
chiefis  within  whose  boundaries  they  at  present  reside."  f 


*  All  these  phrases  in  the  ofBeial  month  refer  to  Uie  arming  of 
the  Sntos  and  other  loyal  Zulns  to  protect  themselves  and  the 
Frinoea  &om  die  threats  of  Dnnn„  Hamn,  and  Zibebn,  after  the 
retnm  of  the  Great  Depntation.  The  whole  of  the  ciroamstanoea 
have  been  so  persistently  misrepresented  In  the  official  despatches 
that  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  there  is  no  tmth  in 
the  assertions  that  the  Princes  were  the  aggressors.  The  un- 
friendly chiefs  threatened  them  before  they  left  Znloland,  henoe, 
of  course  they  were  prepared  for  an  attack  on  their  retnm,  but 
only  in  thrt  sense  can  they  be  said  to  have  "  taken  np  arms  "  first, 
not  in  the  sense  of  using  them  first,  or  of  giving  offence  except 
that,  as  Zibebn  says — the  fact  of  your  going  lo  ask  for  the  "  Bone  " 
wu  an  offenee  lo  me. 

t  That  is  to  say,  they  will  not  recognise  any  chief  the  recogni- 
tion of  whom  would  imply  that  they  disowned  Oetshwayo.    But 
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The  expected  visit  to  Zululand  never  took  place, 
although  some  time  in  September  the  Governor  got 
as  far  as  Borke's  Drift,  and  summoned  Mnyamana 
and  the  Princes  to  meet  him  there.  Hia  own  report 
of  the  proceedings  is  a  very  meagre  one. 

"Uy  object,"  he  says,  "was  to  place  the  relatiooB  between 
Hamn  and  Mnj>amana  on  a  more  gatiBfaatoiy  basis,  and  one  less 
perilous  to  the  pnblio  peace  than  was  the  case  ;  and  with  regard 
to  Ndabnko  and  Ziwedn,  my  object  was  to  provide  them  with  % 
suitable  place  where  they  oonld  live  and  plant  their  crops  "  [3466, 
p.  212]. 

!bi  the  former  case  he  "  foand  it  necessary  to  oondemu  in  un- 
mistakable terms"  the  oondnct  of  Hamu;  he  "advised  him 
strongly"  to  pay  Sir  E.  Wood's  award  of  cattle  to  Umnyamaua 
through  the  Besident,  and  "decided  that,  pending  the  fntare 
settlement,*  Hamu  should  not  interfere  with  Mnyamuia,  or  with 
any  of  Mnysmana's  people,  or  attempt  in  any  way  to  oxeioise 
authority  over  them. 

"  In  the  case  of  Undabnko  and  Ziwedn,"  he  oontinned,  "  I  made 
urai^ements  by  whi<di  they  will  be  enabled  to  retnm  at  once  to 
their  old  lands  in  Zibebn's  territory  &om  which  they  were  ejected 
last  year. 

"  By  these  means  the  main  oanses  of  complaint  on  the  port  of 
Umnyamana,  and  on  the  part  of  Undabnko  and  Ziwedn  against  the 
appointed  chiefs  Hamn  and  Zibeba,  will  be  at  once  practioally 
removed  withont  awaitiag  the  new  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Zoln  country^  |  and  it  is  better  they  should  thna 


they  were  on  good  terms  with  Seketvayo,  who  had  beon  loyal 
thronghont. 

"  Namely  Cetshwayo's  return. 

t  The  old  mistake  was  hare  repeated  of  supposing  it  possible 
to  separate  the  interests  of  the  princes  and  people,  or  rather  of 
shutting  the  ofBoial  eye  to  the  foot  that  they  were  one.  Only  the 
Princes  and  their  immediate  followers  were  to  ntnm  to  their 
homes,  not  the  great  tribe,  or  rather  tribes,  belonging  to  them. 
Such  an  arrangment  removed  no  oause  of  complaint  at  all.  But 
Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  would  not  believe  in  the  national  oharaoter  of 
this  loyalty  to  the  Prinoes. 
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be  remoTfid  beforehand,  both  in  order  to  obrinte  present  risks  of 
oollision,*  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenienoes  that  might 
arise,  at  the  time  of  the  general  change,  from  a  too  abrupt  process 
of  tranEation."  | 

The  following  Btatemeots,  however,  show  what 
impression  the  Zulus  received  on  that  occasion,  and 
how  cruelly  they  must  have  heen  disappointed 
with  the  actual  facts  of  the  so-called  "restoration." 
Without  full  official  reports  of  what  passed,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty,  but  it  is  also 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  Mnyamana  and  the  Princes  by 
bribes  of  land  and  position,  to  agree  beforehand  that 
Zibebu  should  possess  an  independent  territory,  and 
so  to  create  another  source  of  opposition  to  Cetsh- 
wayo,  and  virtually  to  deprive  him  of  the  support 
of  his  most  important  subjects.  Both  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  and  Mr.  Osborn  had  repeatedly  denied  that 
either  Mnyamana  or  the  Princes  were  sincere  in 
their  petitions  for  the  King's  return,  and  had  asserted 
that  their  "  real  desire  "  was  to  secure  independent 
territories  for  themselves.  This  being  the  official  be- 
lief, it  would  appear  a  feasible  project  to  detach  them 
from  Cetahwayo's  "  party  "  by  the  offer  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  their  real  desire.  The  single  fact 
that  the  attempt  proved  an  utter  failure,  as  shown 
by  the  second  of  the  three  following  statements,  and 
by  the  absence  of  official  reports  of  what  passed 

*  Which  risks  had  been  allowed  to  continue  for  several  years, 
t  The  inconvenience  of  allowing  Cetshvayo'e  return  to  herald 
in  good  Indk  to  his  most  loyal  sabjects  ? 
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between  the  Government  and  tlie  Zulu  Princes  and 
chiefs  at  Rorke's  Drift  in  September  1882,  is  a 
conclusive  reply  to  all  the  many  efForts  of  the 
oflScials  to  discredit  the  Bishop's  statements  con- 
cerning the  loyalty  of  these  men.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  shake  that  loyalty,  and  to  induce  them 
to  desert  Cetshwayo's  cause,  it  would  have  thrown 
almost  UDSurmountable  difBcuUies  in  the  way  of  the 
restoration  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  so  anxious 
to  prevent.*  But  there  was  never  the  least  chance 
of  any  such  desertion,  as  the  Governor  might  easily 
have  learned  from  those  who  would  never  have 
advocated  Cetshwayo's  return  had  they  not  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt  that  he  would  be  gladly  re- 
ceived by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Zulu  nation. 

The  first  of  these  accounts  was  given  at  Bishop- 
fitowe  on  October  3rd  by  Mtokwane,  a  Zulu  of  good 

*  His  ntmoBt  conceseiou  lies  in  the  following  pass^e  [8466, 
p.  149]  :- 

"  If  it  is  considered  that  the  neoessitieB  of  the  ex-Eing  and  of 
his  position,  which  have  created  to  a  great  extent  the  uigenoy  of 
this  qnestion  [of  the  fatnre  of  Zulnland],  ara  anch  that  he  should 
be  released  from  captiyity  and,  if  possible,  restored  to  freedom  and 
to  some  measnre  of  authority  in  his  own  country,  although  the 
considerationB  which  tell  so  conclnsiTely  [in  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
own  opinion]  against  his  restoration  to  his  former  position,  tell 
also  against  any  restoration  even  in  part ;  yet  I  do  not  think  a 
partial  restoration  will  be  imporaiblo,  provided  that  we,  on  our 
aide,  are  prepared  to  undertake  snch  a  measure  of  responsibility  as 
will  enable  ns  to  adequately  secure  the  other  interests  and  the 
other  objects  which  are  bound  np  in  the  question,"  He  then 
proposes  annexation  of  part  of  the  Zulu  country,  adding,  "  If  we 
are  not  prepared  to  do  this,  then  I  believe  the  objections  are 
insuperable." 
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position  and  character.  *  He  had  taken  up  to 
Mnyamana  and  Ndabuko  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  Cetahwayo's  visit  to  the  Queen,  his  subsequent 
interview  with  Lord  Kimberley,  and  the  rejoicings 
of  his  whole  party  on  hearing  that  he  was  to  be 
restored.     He  stated  as  follows  : — 

"I  called  ou  the  way  ap  at  Qetuka'et  ^tiA  heard  tliat  no  one 
bad  been  called  to  meet  the  Governor.  I  said,  '  Well  I  you  ought 
to  tell  them  all  to  go  and  pray  for  the  King  to  the  GoTemor,  even 
those  who  are  weak-kneed  and  oiraid  to  come  forward  j  or  they 
will  complain  of  yoa  hereafter,  eaying,  We  were  never  told  that 
we  could  pray  for  bim.'  '  Well  I '  said  Qetoka,  '  if  Mnyamana 
aecds  for  ns,  every  one  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  oome ; 
there  are  none  here  who  do  not  wish  for  the  King.' 

"llien  I  went  on  to  the  Frinoe  Sbingana  and  told  him.  Sud 
he, '  We  have  all  been  told  not  to  go  [to  the  Governor].'  Said  I, 
'Bnt  do  yon  not  see  that  it  will  be  the  same  as  when  Lakmii 
(Sir  £.  Wood)  came  ?  He  heard  no  one  speak,  and  then  went  bock 
and  said  that  the  Znlns  did  not  wast  the  King.'  Bhingona  agreed, 
and  Bent  to  let  many  of  the  chiefs  and  people  know  that  '  here 
woB  the  Governor  come,  and  they  shoold  go  and  pray  to  him  for 
Cetshwayo.' 

"  I  went  on  and  got  to  Borke'a  Drift,  on  the  Zulu  side,  on  the 
very  day  on  wbiob  Uoyamana,  and  then  the  Princes,  had  been  sent 
for  to  come  to  the  Governor.  I  gave  the  paper  {  to  Kdahnko,  who 
said,  'Let  it  go  first  to  Mnyamaoa.'  So  I  took  it  to  him,  and  he 
sent  to  a  white  man,  a  misaionaiy,  to  ask  him  to  rend  it  to  him. 
He  came  at  onoe  and  read  it,  juat  as  we  have  beard  it  at  Bishop- 
stowe.  I  told  Mnyamana,  '  This  is  not  written  by  Sobantn ;  it 
came  from  England,  where  the  King  is  ;  it  arrived  one  day,  and  I 
started  with  it  tbe  next.  It  is  news  which  any  one  may  see ;  yon 
may  show  it  to  Ur.  Osbom  or  to  Mr.  Jan  [Mr.  John  Shepetone], 
or  to  the  Governor  himself.'    So  Mnyamana  said  tbat  we  bad 


*  Well  known  to  the  writer  for  some  years  as  an  honest  and 
intelligent  man. 

I  Qetuka,  one  of  the  groat  chiefs  in  Dunn's  territory;  a  father- 
in-law  to  Cetshwayo. 

}  This  was  a  London  telegram  from  tho  local  papers. 
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better  take  it  to  Hr.  Osbom.  We  ebowed  it  to  him,  and  b^ 
him  what  I  had  told  Mnjamana,  and  he  Beamed  quite  aBtonished, 
and  said  that  he  should  report  it  at  onoe  to  Mr.  Jan.  So  he 
oroaaed  the  river,  and  ve  went  with  him  with  the  paper.  Mr.  Jan 
seemed  quite  angiy,  and  said,  '  What  I  Ib  Mnyiunaua  to  be  told 
befin«  the  Governor  ?  Ib  he  on  appointed  mler,  then  ?  Take  back 
yonr  letter  I'  So  we  took  it  bock,  and  MnTamana  said, '  We  bad 
bettor  bring  it  back  to  70a  (the  Biahop),'  and  here  it  is !  * 

"  The  meeting  had  not  taken  place  when  I  left.  But  Mnyamana 
told  me  that,  when  he  was  called,  Mr.  Jan  in  the  Governor's  pre- 
sence told  him  '  Getshwajo  is  ooioing  back,  the  Qneen  is  sending 
Tiim  back.  But  we  want  70U  now,  Ibiyunana,  to  sqiarate  for  ns 
what  land  shall  belong  to  the  Government,'  and  that  be  had  replied, 
'  Since  ;on  yonrselvoB,  sirs,  have  told  ns  that  its  owner  is  coming 
back,  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  dividing  the  land.  Ton 
must  settle  yourselves'  with  him  these  a&irs  of  youTB  when  he 

"  I  did  not  hear  anythii^  more.  Bat  already,  before  I  got  np, 
Mr.  Osbom  had  colled  all  the  appointed  chiefs  or  their  indnnas, 
and  had  told  them  'Cetshwayo  is  coming  back;  the  Qneen  is 
sending  him ;  and  any  one  who  has  got  any  fd  his  property  had 
better  pnt  it  to  rights.' " 

The  second  statement  is  as  follows  : — 

On  November  20th,  Nyokana  and  Batakati,  Mnyamana's  son, 
arrived  at  Bishopstowe.  They  were  both  present  at  Borke's  Drift, 
when  Mnyamana  went  to  the  Governor  (as  above),  and  Mnyamana's 
son  stated  what  his  father  told  him,  as  follows : — "  Mr.  Jan  began 


*  Here,  as  often  before,  it  was  an  incantions  speech  of  a  Govern- 
ment <^&cial — the  Booretary  for  Native  Affiurs — which  alone  gave 
the  Zolne  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  had 
some  peooliar  power  and  influence  beyond  even  that  of  the  Governor 
himself.  The  latter's  mail  wonld  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have 
been  delayed  upon  the  road,  since  Mtokwane,  coming  from  Bishop- 
stowe, apparently  delivered  to  Mnyamana  and  the  Princes  the 
published  telegraphic  news  of  the  decision  in  favour  of  Cetshwayo's 
restoration  before  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  had  received  it.  The  circum- 
stance was  a  mere  accident,  bnt  that  it  appeared  to  the  Znlns  to 
give  proof  of  some  occnit  inflnenoe  on  the  Bishop's  part  was 
entirdy  owing  to  Mr,  J.  Shepstone's  indiscretion. 
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hj  asking  HnTamana  '  Whftt  were  the  woida  which  I  spoke  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Gunet  Wolaeley'a  BetUement  ? '  Said  Ho]^amatlE^  '  It 
is  ^011,  sir,  who  should  repeat  them.*  Bat  Mr.  Jan  said, '  Xo  I  the 
QoTemor  shonld  hear  them  fresh  from  yonr  ntonth,  and  then  ho 
will  know  that  I  spoke  the  truth.'  Bo  Mnyamana  agreed,  and  said, 
'WeU,  air,  yon  appointed  some  of  the  thirteen  ehiofe  (naming 
them),  and  yon  were  for  appointing  me,  hnt  I  said  '  No ;  am  I  not 
also  going  [off  the  scene]  in  that  yon  are  taking  away  the  King? ' 
And  yon  denied  it  strongly,  saying,  '  Nothing  of  its  sort  I  We  are 
keeping  you  to  be  one  of  the  cJuefs.'  Bnt  I  declined,  saying,  'No, 
I  am  chief  already ;  I  can  have  no  new  chieflainship.  Appoint 
these  chie£i  of  yonm  I '  '  What  ? '  said  yon,  '  and  so  yon  approve 
them  ? '  Said  I,  '  What  hare  I  to  do  with  approving  them  ?  Am 
I  not  dead?'  Then  you  said,  'Well,  Mnyamana,  we  meant  to 
appoint  you ;  and  gtill  we  leave  the  country  in  your  charge.  The 
regiments  yon  will  iunga  (order  to  put  on  head-rings  =  marry)  as 
yon  think  best,  leaving  tlie  young  regiments ;  only  in  tiiese  lattw 
you  will  raise  an  orphan  (allow  such  to  marry),  as  your  custom  is. 
Well,  I  reoeived  that  word  from  you,  and  I  endeavoured  to  carry 
it  out.  But  I  don't  see  that  you  told  Zibebn  about  it ;  for  they 
paid  no  attention  [to  me] ;  it  has  been  nothing  bnt  sending  impu 
and  carrying  off  girls,  and  marrying  even  children  [yonng  lads]. 
Nothing  has  gone  right  since  that  day.  Ton  said  that  the  thirteon 
chiefs  were  to  be  advised  by  me,  and  were  to  leave  my  own  place 
undisturbed.  They  have  done  neither ;  nothing  yon  oidered  has 
been  carried  out  Said  Mr.  Jan,  'Tes,  Mnyamana,  I  quite  admit 
iL  I  have  come  to  relieve  myself  of  blame  in  this  matter.  I  see 
that  you  remembered  all  that  was  said.  Although  you  refosed 
before,  we  shall  appoint  yon  now,  and  order  that  all  yonr  people, 
who  are  under  Ntshingwayo  and  Hamn  and  Mfanawendhlela,  shall 
return  to  you  again.  There  is  no  great  talk  to-day,  Mnyamana. 
Go  DOW,  and  Mr.  Osbom  will  follow,  and  will  tell  yon  what  is 
decided.  But  there  is  one  thing  whiob  I  will  tell  you  to-day, 
Mnyamana,  and  that  is  that  yonr  son  [Cetshwayo]  is  coming  back. 
I  pray  you  for  these  appointed  chiefs,  Hama  and  Zibebo.  dan  yon 
not  ont  off  for  them  a  little  bit  of  land,  that  we  may  have  settled 
tfaom  before  the  Eing  arrives  ? '  Said  Mnyamana,  '  Ont  of  what 
land  shall  I  cut,  sir?  Are  yon,  then,  deceiving  me,  when  you  tell 
me  that  my  son  is  coming  back  ?  If  it  is  true,  then  it  is  for  him 
to  give  them  anything.'  Said  Mr.  Jan,  '  Very  well,  I  understand 
what  yon  say.  We  [Government]  for  our  part,  shall  speak  [at 
the  proper  time].    We  shall  now  go  on  to  Newcastle,  and  then 
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return  home  (to  Huitzburg),  and  finally  we  shall  return  to  yon 
at  Ultmdi ;  it  is  there  that  we  shall  apeak  to  yon.'  This  was  the 
end  of  the  ititerriew,  and  Mnyaaiaiia  went  back  to  his  kraal  to 
wait  for  Mr.  Oebom.  When  he  (Mr,  Osbom)  oame,  he  went  on 
to  the  old  sites  of  the  deatroy cd  kraals,  taking  witii  him  the 
Snto  indanas,  Mgamtile,  Haiyana,  Maugceugeza,  and  Vunda.  I 
(Nyokaoa)  was  present  when  Yunda  and  Haiyana  arrived,  aent  back 
to  Mnyamana  to  report  what  hod  passed.  Haiyana  spoke,  saying, 
'  Several  indnnas  of  Zibebu,  Bikizaae,  Mqnbnla,  and  others  were 
there.  Mr.  Osbom  told  ns  to  point  out  the  ridges  dividing 
Ndabnko's  land  from  Zibebn's.  Ngamnle  said,  '  No,  sir,  let  Biki- 
zane  do  that.'  Said  Sikizane,  'How  can  Z  divide  the  land,  when 
it  is  all  the  land  of  Ishaka  ? '  Ngamnle  replied,  '  If  you  say  that, 
yon  do  not  know  the  bonndaries.  Is  there  not  the  hill  Mongoma 
(a  hill  in  the  midst  of  Ndabuko's  district)  ? '  ■ 

"  Said  OUT  men,  '  Speak  yon,  then,  if  yon  know.'  But  he  would 
say  no  more,  though  Mr,  Oshom  questioned  him.  Then  Mr.  Oaborn 
said, '  Let  the  Sotns  speak.'  But  they  said, '  How  can  we  speak  of 
boundaries  when  the  Sntn  country  stretches  even  beyond  Zibeba?' 
Said  Mr.  Osbom,  'I  am  only  taking  back  the  Princes  to  their 
kraals — not  the  tribe.'  Said  Haiyana,  'What  about  all  of  ns?' 
'  No,'  said  he,  '  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  retnming  you ;  yon  will 
be  settled  by  the  King.' 

"  But  when  this  was  reported  to  them,  the  Princes  said, '  Is  this 
the  Governor's  word,  that  we  are  to  return  alone  ?  Are  not  onr 
people  our  garments  ?  Are  we  to  sit  in  our  old  kraals  naked  ?  Is 
this  setting  the  ooontry  to  rights?  It  is  killing  ns  again ! '  And 
Mnyamana  agreed." 

The  third  statement f  is  this: — 

"  About  December  Ist,  messengers  of  rank  arrived  &om  Zululand, 
Fokoti,  half-brother  of  Zibebu  (but  loyal  to  Cetshwayo),  and  two 


*  Here,  plainly,  Sikizane  had  some  national  feeling,  while 
Mqubula  wished  to  make  Zibebu's  point.  There  never  yet  was  a 
powerful  lord  of  any  nation  who  had  not  followers  devoted  to  him 
personally.  Zibebu,  as  his  father's  son,  had  a  Urge  tribe  of  his 
own,  and  would  have  had  a  still  mor«  powerful  personal  following, 
but  for  the  disloyalty  to  the  King,  into  which  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  white  friends,  and  which  lost  him  the  support  of  many,  even  of 
his  own  family. 

t  There  was  a  fourth  made  at  another  time  by  a  fourth  Znln, 
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othsrs,  sent  hj  Mnyamana  and  Undaboko,  to  report  to  the  Governor 
that,  inasmuch  as  at  Rorke'e  Drift  he  had  directed  Mr.  Osbom  to 
restore  the  Princee  and  their  people  to  their  kraals,  Beven  of  the 
principal  indnnaa  of  the  Sntu  tribe,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  the  tribe,  intended  to  accompany  Mr.  Oabom,  on  his  annonn- 
cing  that  he  was  about  to  carry  out  the  Governor's  promise.  On 
seeing  them,  Mr.  Oabom  asked  '  What  is  all  this  impi  f '  They 
replied,  '  No,  sir,  it  ie  no  tn^  ;  it  is  only  ourselves  retoming  to  onr 
homes,  as  leave  has  been  given  for  ns  to  do  ;  it  is  only  ourselves, 
oarrying  onr  bundles.'  Said  BJr,  Osbom,  '  The  aathorities  never 
said  that  yon  people,  the  tribe,  were  to  return  to  yonr  old  homes ; 
I  am  replacing  the  Princes  only'  [i.e.  the  Princes,  and  their 
"immediate  followers"  only].  Then  he,  together  with  Zibebn's 
indnnas,  cnt  off  a  small  bit  of  land  for  the  Princes,  leaving  all  the 
land  of  the  tribe  with  Zibebu.  [Zibebn  was  himself  a  Sutn  by  birth, 
though  of  lower  rank,  of  coarse,  than  the  Princes,  to  whom  he  was 
second-cousin.  He  had,  besides,  lost  inflnenoe  vridi  the  tribe 
owing  to  his  disloyalty  to  its  head  as  well  as  King,  Oetshwayo.] 
The  Sntu  indunas  remonstrated,  saying  'Did  not  the  anthorities 
say  that  we  were  all  to  return  to  onr  kraals  ?  Why  then  do  you 
separate  the  Princes  to  replace  them  oloUe  ?  Finally  they  left, 
saying, '  Whither,  then,  is  it  meant  that  we  should  go,  since  all  our 
land  is  given  to  Zibebu  ?  Are  we  of  our  own  accord  to  set  our 
sheep  (tite  Princes)  alone  in  a  tiger's  den." 

"  And  when  they  reached  Mnyamana  and  the  Princes,  these 
agreed  with  them  altogether,  saying,  "  You  have  done  right,  men 
of  ours  I  For  what  purpose  indeed  were  you  taken  out  at  all  ? ' 
And,  accordingly,  they  have  sent  down  two  of  them  to  report  this 
to  the  Qovemor,  that  "  all  that  had  oome  of  his  promises  had  been 
an  attempt  to  hand  over  the  Princes  (to  Zibebu),  like  a  goat  set  in 
a  trap  for  a  tiger,  and  deprived  of  the  people  who  had  hitjierto  been 
their  safeguard,"  ' 


but  as  it  contains  nothing  that  does  not  appear  in  one  or  other  of 
these  three,  it  is  omitted. 

•  These  men  were  kept  waiting  by  Mr.  J.  Shopstoue,  SJf  A., 
for  four  weeks  without  receiving  any  "  word  "  from  him,  and  at  last 
they  found  that  he  had  started  for  Zululand  without  leaving  any 
mess^e  for  them  except  that  "  they  might  go."  Thoy  had  waited 
already  two  or  three  weeks  before  they  came  to  Bishopstowe,  and 
mode  the  above  statement.    This  its  the  favonrito  method  of  the 
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Although  there  is  no  official  report  of  these  conver- 
eations,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  short  despatch  [3466, 
p.  212]  on  the  subject  contains  quite  enough  to  show 
that  the  Zulu  accounts  are  substantially  true,  that  is 
to  say,  his  summary  of  the  Government  propoaitionB 
coincides  with  what  the  Zulus  understood,  and  their 
report  of  their  own  replies  may  be  depended  upon. 

Not  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  allows  anything  of 
the  sort.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Zulus 
could  not  possibly  have  any  loyalty  to  Cetshwayo 
amongst  them,  proofs  to  the  contrary  had  no  effect 
whatever  upon  him.  On  November  24th  he  writes 
[3466,  p.  235]  inclosing 

"a  report  1  have  received  from  the  Britisb  Resident  sbowiag 
tbat  Ziwedn  and  Ndabnko  have  now  [?]  raiaed  a  difflcalty  abont 
returning  to  their  kraals  unless  all  the  other  people  of  the  Usnta 
party  belonging  to  Zibebu'a  territory  are  allowed  to  return  also. 

Then  quoting  a  report  that  Mnyamana  was  beginning  to 
interfere  with  aome  of  Hamu's  people,*  he  oontinuee,  "  The 
fiiot  is  that  though  Mnyamana  has  ostensibly  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  favour  of  Cotshwayo's  reatoratioii,  and 
his  name  has  been  made  use  of,  and  he  himself  has  been  made  nse 
of  for  the  pnrposeB  of  the  agitation,  now  that  the  restoration  ia 
decided  upon,  he  is  exceedingly  uneasy  at  the  prospect.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  ia  credited  with  having  been  the  means  by  which 
Cetehwayo's  hiding-plaoe  at  the  close  of  the  Znin  war  was 
discovered,'' 


Natal  Government  in  dealing  with  inconvenient  applications  from 
natives. 

■  There  is  no  proof  that  Mnyamana  did  any  such  thing,  thongh 
no  doabt  Hamn  would  lose  no  opportunify  of  bringing  the  accosa- 
tiou.  "  Some  of  Hamu's  people  "  may  have  meant  people  claimed 
by  Hamn,  who  acknowledged  Mnyamana.  The  accnaation  against 
the  latter  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  sostained. 
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This  passage  is  a  complete  libel  upon  the  loyal  old 
Prime  Minister  Mnyamana.*  Whoever  supplied  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  with  his  notione  must  have  broken 
the  Ninth  Commandment  most  deliberately.  Nor  is 
this  all. 

"  His  present  olgect,  tbe  Resident  thinke,"  the  despatch  to  Lord 
Eimberley  proceeds,  "is  to  secure,  if  possible,  «n  independent 
position  for  himself  before  Cetahwayo's  retnm.  He  is  poBseeaed 
...  of  one  of  the  largeBt  and  most  powerful  followings  in  the 
Zulu  conntry,  and  he  may  entertain  the  notion  that  if  he  can  only 
peisoade  the  GoTemment  to  give  him  an  independent  positioD,  he 
win  be  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  be  secure  from  the  oonseqnencea 
of  Cetsbwayo's  restoration  to  power.  Undabuko,  for  other  reasons, 
is  credited  with  a  similar  design.  He  also,  it  is  said,  aspires  to  be 
Ml  independent  chief;  and  it  is  jnet  poaaible  that  this  desire  on 
his  part  may  explain  the  present    attitude  of  the  brothers  in 


*  "  The  clearest  headed  man  in  Native  Znloland,  if  not  in  Native 
South  A&ica.  He  has  one  great  fault,  one  besetting  sin,  whioh 
has  well  nigh  rained  him,  and  it  is  his  fidelity  to  his  dynastic 
King.  .  .  .  His  kraals  are  located  between  the  apper  millstone  of 
Zibebn  and  the  nether  of  Uhamu,  bnt  all  their  grinding  has  not 
ground  his  fidelity  to  Cetshwayo  oat  of  him.  Uhama  robbed  him 
of  2700  head  of  cattle.  The  robbeiy  was  so  onmifitakably  apparent 
that  Government  was  compelled  to  order  Uhama  to  restore  at  least 
700  head.  The  order  is  still  onoomplied  with.  Mnyamana  is 
without  }aB  cattle,  and  is  being  pereecnted  to  the  death,  because  he 
dares  to  have  a  claim  which  has  been  recognised  in  a  half-hearted 
way  by  the  Government.  ...  It  seoma  a  pitifnl  waste  of  specially 
good  material  that  a  man  of  Mnyamana's  ability,  who  ooold  be  so 
aseful  to  Qoveniment  if  only  utilised,  should  be  misused  in  the 
way  he  has  been  and  is." — Mr.  W.  T.  Campbell's  Letters,  see 
ToL  i.  p.  27,  in  nolu. 

Getshwayo,  after  his  retam  to  Znloland,  heard  that  these 
charges  had  been  made  against  Mnyamana,  and  said,  with  a  lau^ 
at  their  absordi^,  "Do  yon  not  see  that  this  was  but  an  attempt 
to  BOW  dissension  between  ns?  Were  there  any  truth  in  the 
accosation,  would  Mnyamana  have  taken  all  the  trouble  he  has  on 
behalf  of  my  family  ail  this  time  V  " 
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niaing  a  difBonlt^  about  rotnming  to  their  district  nnlesa  certain 
other  people  are  allowed  to  return  also;  their  object  being  to 
build  up  a  strong  party  of  their  own.  .  .  .  When  it  is  tecollectod 
how  nrgently,  and  with  what  persistence  the  two  brothers  hve 
been  moving  to  be  allowed  to  retom  to  their  own  district,  and 
what  a  hardship  their  expulsion  from  &eii  homes  hae  been  made 
to  appear,  and  I  can  well  believe  boa  really  been,  it  certainly 
eeema  as  if  some  nndercnrreut  of  motire  were  at  work  that  they 
should  now,  when  they  have  obtained  their  object,  about  which 
they  displayed  so  much  importQUity,  be  nnwilling  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.*  .  .  .  But  this  does  not  satisfy  Undabnho'e  purposes. 
He  is  a  troublesome,  turbulent  youth,  and  I  freely  recognise  that 
no  one  is  likely  to  keep  him  in  such  good  order  as  Cetshwayo.f 
But  whether  he  is  so  anxious  for  Getshwayo'a  return  as  has  been 
supposed  is  another  question.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  be  hod  his  own  views  as  to  what  the  agitation  of  last  April 
and  Hay  might  lead  to.}  ...  In  fact,  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
agitation  .  .  .  was  that  it  would  bring  on,  and  it  very  nearly  did 
bring  on,  a  civil  war,  Undabako  heading  the  Sntu  party  with  the 
real  design  of  making  himself  the  king." 


*  They  had  not  obtained  that  object.  No  Zulu  chief  can  be 
thns  aeparated  &om  his  people,  or  would  choose  to  live  apart  from 
them.  This  is  the  old  mistake  of  insisting  upon  Ndabukn  and  the 
other  Princes  being  regarded  as  heads  of  small  parties  only.  The 
whole  of  the  people  driven  out  of  Zibebn's  territory  were  their 
people,  and  they  could  not,  of  course,  return  with  only  those  whom 
Bir  Henry  Bnlwer  calls  their  personal  followers. 

\  Ndabuko  is  about  fifteen  years  younger  than  Oetshwayo,  i.e. 
he  is  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  very  like  him  in  face  and  figure, 
though  not  OS  yet  quite  so  stoat.  He  is  a  man  of  peculiarly  quiet 
and  dignified  manners  and  steady  oondnct.  Throughout  the  troubles' 
of  his  oountry  he  has  always  been  the  most  moderate  in  council 
yet  steadily  faith&l  to  his  brother,  and,  although  by  no  means 
wanting  in  spirit,  he  has  always  kept  the  utmost  restraint  upon 
himself  and  upon  his  people,  with  the  one  ezoeption  of  the  first 
retaliation  upon  Zibebu  in  consequenoe  of  that  chiefs  unprovoked 
attacks  npon  his  people  after  the  "restoration,"  of  which  more 
hereafter.  Nothing  more  ludicrously  inappropriate  than  Sir  Henry 
Bnlwer's  terms  oonld  well  be  applied  to  this  prince. 

X  By  the  expression  "agitation"  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  always 
describes  the  orderly  and  peaceable  QnaX  Deputation. 
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It  is  difficult  to  comment  with  any  patience  upon 
such  a  mass  of  prejudice  and  assumption  as  the  whole 
of  this  despatch,  and  there  is  no  explanation  of  its 
absurdities,  except  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  having 
become  possessed  of  one  idea  to  the  extent  of  mono- 
mania, cuts  every  circumstance  to  fit  that  idea  after 
the  unsparing  fashion  of  a  Procrustes. 

The  simple  statement  of  the  Prince  Ziwedu  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  matter.*  He  went  "to  thank 
the  Resident  personally  for  his  trouble  in  the  matter 
of  his  and  Undabuko's  kraals ;"  but  adds  that  they 

"oaimot  go  to  reside  alone  in  their  kraals,  their  people  not  heiug 
permitted  to  go  to  theirs.  In  the  first  place  [ibid.,  p.  237],  they 
w»nt  their  people  to  bnild  their  kraale  for  them,  which  they,  the 
people,  cannot  do  anless  they  are  book  at  their  own  kraolB.  And, 
secondly,  it  would  not  be  s^e  for  them,  Ziwedn  and  tlndabnko,  to 
tedde  by  themselves  near  to  Zibebn  and  his  people." 

Mr.  Osborn's  reply  to  this  is  that  as  be  bad 
directed  Zibebu  to  allow  not  only  the  Princes,  but 
also  their  personal  followers,  to  return  to  their 
kraals  (which  the  Resident  describes  as  "  spread 
over  a  tract  of  land  of  at  least  twelve  miles  long  ") 
therefore  "  the  case  is  not  as  stated  by  you,  that  you 
and  XJndabuko  would,  under  the  arrangements  made, 
have  to  reside  there  alone  by  yourselves." 

Such  a  mistake  might  really  have  been  made  by  a 
person  knowing  nothing  of  the  Zulus  or  their  lan- 
guage, and  who  was  also  slow  of  apprehension,  but 
Mr.  Osborn  could  not  possibly  have  imagined  that 
there  was  any  falsehood  in  the  Prince's  speech,  or 
*  And  is  corroborated  by  the  Zaln  statemrats  prerioosly  given. 
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that  he  for  a  moment  meant  to  imply  that  he  and 
Undahuko  would  be  "  alone  "  by  their  two  selves.  The 
phrase  was  of  course  as  figurative  as  the  one  given 
before — "  Are  not  our  people  our  garments  ?  are  we 
to  ait  in  our  old  kraals  naked  ?  " 

Amongst  the  people  who  were  not  allowed  to 
return  was  Umsutshwana's  tribe,  still  homeless  in 
the  "  bush,"  and  of  whom  Mr.  Osbom  had  written 
on  August  5th  [3466,  p.  ITl],  that  they  "  are  sufiFering 
much  hardship  from  exposure  and  want;"  and  of 
whose  case  he  had  then  spoken  as  equally  "  impor- 
tant and  urgent"  with  thatof  the  Princes.  Nodoubt 
there  teas  "  some  under-current  of  motive  "  (as  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  says)  in  kindness  towards  their 
suffering  people  on  the  Princes'  part  And,  certainly, 
they  had  sufficient  reason  for  feeling  that  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  followers  they  them- 
selves would  not  he  safe  within  Zibebu's  reach. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

All  Sir  Henry  Bulwer'e  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent 
Cetshwayo's  return  having  failed,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion with  equal  ardour  to  the  planning  of  arrange- 
ments which  were  well  calculated  to  make  that 
return  as  great  a  failure  as  possible.  There  were 
several  palpable  objects  to  be  gained.  He  had  always 
declared  that  Cetshwayo's  restoration  would  be  un- 
welcome to  the  majority  of  the  Zulus,  and  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  both  that  country  and  Natal,*  and  he 
owed  it  to  himself  to  prove  that  he  was  right.  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  had  said  that  the  scheme  could  not 
succeed,  therefore  it  must  not  succeed.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  show  both  the  King  and  bis  friends  that 
they  could  not  be  permitted  happiness  and  success 
against  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  will,  and  it  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  there  were  really  but 
two  honourable  courses  open  to  him — either  to  resign 
his  governorship,  and  decline  to  carry  out  the  policy 
he  bad  opposed  bo  persistently,  or  to  make  up  his 

*  Althongli  BO  much  vae  said  beforehaod  in  the  Oolony  about 
the  danger  to  Natal  of  the  King's  return,  and  although  Znlnland 
has  been  in  so  frigbtfully  distnrbed  a  state  since  bis  death,  that 
partiouhir  argument  has  vanished  altogether,  having,  indeed,  been 
groundless  iram  the  first 
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mind  to  it,  and  carry  it  out  loyally,  and  in  a  friendly 
and  generous  spirit  to  the  King.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  the  Home  Government  could  possibly 
hope  that  the  matter  could  be  rightly  managed  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Gk)vernor  of  Natal  undertook  it, 
especially  as  that  spirit  was  shared  by  those  through 
whom  he  worked.  Unfortunately,  also,  there  was  no 
division  in  their  councils  as  to  the  main  point  of  keep- 
ing back  as  much  territory  as  possible  from  the  King, 
for  in  the  proposed  "  Reserve  "  was  realised  the  well- 
known  Shepetonian  project  of  a  Black  Kingdom 
beyond  Natal,  into  which,  many  years  before,  Sir 
T.  Shepstone  himself  contemplated  leading  off  the 
native  population  of  Natal  to  make  room  for  the 
increasing  number  of  whites.  Such  a  proposition 
would  naturally  be  very  popular  with  the  colonists, 
but  it  was  open  to  the  two  objections,  that  the  natives 
preferred  to  stay  where  they  were,  and  where  most  of 
them  had  had  their  homes  for  many  years,  and  that 
there  was  no  empty  country  to  send  them  to.*  A 
plausible  justification  for  taking  part  of  Zululand  for 
this  purpose  has  been  the  alleged  fact  that  the  white 
population  of  Natal  is  crowded  up  by  Zulu  refugees, 
and  that  therefore  it  would  be  only  fair,  in  the  new 
settlement  of  Zululand,  to  secure  their  return  to  their 

*  On  Uiis  point  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  writes,  iu  AngUBt  188'i 
[8466,  p.  119],  "  A  reBtoration  of  the  ez-King  and  the  re-establiah- 
ment  of  Uie  Zulu  power  would  be  an  effectnal  bar  to  the  retom  of 
aaj  of  these  people  to  Znlnlond.  .  .  .  The  question  is  a  rery 
Bsriooa  one  to  this  Colony,  and  in  dealing  with  the  Znla  problem 
we  onght  not,  1  think,  to  lose  sight  of  the  bearing  that  the  one 
question  has  upon  the  other,  or  neglect  the  opiKirtnnity  we  now 
have  to  deal  with  the  Ifatal  difficnlty." 
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own  country.  Very  easily  might  this  have  been  done 
by  simple  agreement  with  Cetehwayo,  who  was  quite 
willing  to  receive  all  who  wished  to  come,  but  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  would  admit  the  possibility  of  no 
policy  which  would  show  any  confidence  in  the 
King's  good  faith.  He  acted  throughout,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  most  palpable  facts,  on  the  principle  that 
the  only  way  to  induce  Cetshwayo  to  keep  his  word, 
or  the  peace,  was  to  put  it  out  of  bis  power  to  break 
either,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  no  means 
whatever  of  binding  the  King,  except  by  his  word, 
and  it  is  to  Cetahwayo's  scrupulous  good  faith  that 
'  the  Natal  Qovernment  has  owed  its  mischief-making 
power  of  the  last  two  years. 

But  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  truth  in  the  above 
plausible  Justification,  and  might,  not  right,  is  the 
only  ground  on  which  the  white  colonists  of  Natal 
can  claim  the  land  occupied  by  their  native  brethren. 
It  is  true  that  Zulus  have  left  their  own  country,  and 
settled  in  Natal  since  the  latter  became  a  British 
colony,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  many  of  them,  and 
of  other  tribes,  have  meanwhile  left  Natal,  and  settled 
in  Zululand.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  numbers  in 
the  latter  case,  as  only  the  few  who  asked  leave  of  the 
Government  to  go  and  live  in  Zululand  are  recorded, 
while  most  of  those  who  went  did  so  without  leave,  as, 
indeed,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 
The  two  populations  in  Natal  and  Zululand  lived  in 
close  friendship  and  intimacy,  especially  along  both, 
sides  of  the  boundary  streams,  before  the  disastrous 
war  of  1879,  and  Bishop  Schreuder,  "  the  oldest,  most 
p  2 
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able,  and  most  experienced  missionary  in  Zululand  " 
wrote  at  that  time :  "  The  native  tribes  here  on  the 
border  have  these  many  years  fraternised  and  bad 
constant  intercourse,  partly  intermarried  with  their 
Zulu  neighbours  on  the  Zulu  side,  and  naturally  their 
sympathies  are  divided  between  Natal  and  Zulu- 
Jand.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  Natal 
border  natives  would  think  themselves  safer  over  in 
Zululand,  than  in  Natal "  [2308,  p.  70].  But  that 
the  emigration  from  Natal  during  the  years  of  Cetsh- 
wayo's  actual  reign,  from  1873  to  1878,  was  actually 
greater  than  the  immigration  into  the  Colony  may  be 
gathered  from  the  colonial  official  returns,  which 
show  that  the  native  population  of  Natal  has  not 
become  larger  during  that  period  by  even  tbe  number 
to  be  expected  by  natural  increase.  In  1854  it  was 
reckoned  at  from  100,000  to  120,000,*  and  in  1877 
it  was  290,035.t  In  1873  it  was  279,895^  and 
through  natural  increase  (say  2  per  cent,  per  annum) 
would  have  been  302,965  in  1877,  whereM  it  was 
only  290,035,§  so  that  since  Cetshwayo  began  to  reign 
it  has  been  decreasing,  through  emigration  from 
Natal  to  Zululand. 

Now  the  native  population  of  Natal  in  1874  was 

•  '  Ten  Weeks  in  Natal,'  p.  vii.     By  the  Bishop  of  Natal. 
- 1  '  Natal  Almanac,'  1879,  p.  12G. 

X  Official  Betnrus. 

g  "Tet  most  of  Langalibalele's  tribe  bad  by  tbis  time  returned 
to  tbe  Colony,  vho  in  1873  bad  been  terrorised  ont  of  it  to  an 
extent  of  probably  doable  tbe  wbole  namber  of  people  wbo  have 
come  from  Zululand  to  live  in  Natal  during  the  last  six  years." 
Tbis  was  written,  and  all  the  above  calcalationa  made,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  in  1879. 
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281,797,*  which  by  natural  increase  of  2  per  cent, 
per  annttm,  aa  in  England,  would  have  amounted  to 
287,432  in  1875,  293,180  in  1876,  299,043  in  1877, 
instead  of  277,864, 252,024, 290,035,*  a  decrease  being 
thufl  indicated  of  9568,  41156,  9008  respectively. 

It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  Natal  could  found  no 
claim  to  the  practical  annexation  of  part  of  Zululand  on 
the  grounds  of  having  been  hampered  by  emigration 
&om  thence  during  Cetshwayo's  reign.  As  to  what 
happened  in  and  before  1856,  if  we  go  back  to  first 
causes  it  will  be  diflScult  to  show  that  we  have  any 
right  at  all  to  Katal,  except  that  of  conquest,  which 
right,  when  exercised  by  a  civilised  people,  certainly 
should  not  involve  the  driving  out  of  the  natural 
possessors  of  the  soil.  On  grounds  of  first  principle 
the  Zulu  must  have  a  better  right  to  the  country  than 
any  European  people. 

However,  as  no  such  return  to  first  principles  on 
the  part  of  the  aborigines  would  be  for  a  moment 
permitted,  do  not  let  us  commit  the  dishonesty  of 
going  back  only  just  as  far  as  suits  our  own  inter^ts, 
and  stopping  there.  Let  us  rather  consider  what  was 
the  actual  state  of  things  when  the  largest  immigration 
of  Zulus  since  British  occupation  took  place,  viz.  in 
1856,  for  with  regard  to  any  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants we  have  no  right  even  to  raise  the  question  of 
their  claim.f    During  the  civil  war  of  1856  some 

*  OffloiAl  Blae-Books. 

j*  One  fiaTonrite  aigmnent  is  tlie  aaaertion  that  the  British  found 
Natal  almost  empty  of  natiTeB,  who  crowded  into  it  after  our  occu- 
pation, from  other  parte,  proetuuably  for  protoction.    But  ihoso 
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thousand  Zulus,  men,  women,  and  children,  took 
refuge  in  Natal,  the  native  population  of  which  was 
then  about  120,000,  where  at  that  time  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  them,  and  wtere,  indeed,  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  majority  of  the  colonists,  who 
obtained  in  them  servants  and  labourers  at  a  very  low 
rate  of  wages,  *'  the  able-bodied  men  and  boys,  and 
the  younger  women  and  girls,  beiug  apprenticed  out 
by  the  Government  for  three  years,  in  the  service  of 
the  white  inhabitants,  at  tlie  expiration  of  which  time 
they  were  allowed  to  acquire  the  right  to  settle 
permanently  wittin  the  borders  of  the  Colony."* 
There  may  have  been  a  few  fer-sighted  individuals 
who  foresaw  that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
whites  would  want  back  the  space  in  Natal  then 
readily  enough  given,  because  not  required  by  them- 
selves, to  the  refugees,  and  who  held  that  one  stipula- 
tion of  their  reception  should  be  that,  when  peace 
should  be  restored  in  Zululand,  they  should  accept  any 
arrangement  which  it  might  be  found  possible  to 
make  for  their  peaceable  return  to  their  own  country -I 


natives  who  entered  Natel  at  that  time  were  simplj  returning  to 
their  own  ooontry,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  hj  BnooeaaiTe 
waves  of  war,  and  would  certainly  have  done  so,  sooner  or  later, 
in  any  case. 

*  '  Diocese  of  Natal :  FiiBt  Steps  of  the  Znla  Mission.'  By  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  written  in  ISG9.  In  1881  the  number  of  Zulut 
raident  in  Natal  was  calcalated  to  be  between  10,000  and  11,000, 
ont  of  a  native  population  of  over  300,000. 

I  This  might  probably  have  been  done  without  previons  stipula- 
tion, and  with  the  oooBent  of  all  parties,  at  any  time  after  Cetsh- 
wayo's  accession  in  1873,  bat  certainly  npon  his  "  restoration  "  in 
1883.    Sir  H.  Bnlwer's  object,  however,  was  to  give  the  Zulu 
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But  no  BQch  stipulation  was  made,  and  the  refugees 
were  allowed  to  purchase  by  three  years'  servitude 
the  right  to  become  Natal  natives.  The  plan  suited 
the  requirements  of  the  whites  at  the  time,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  result,  to  turn  the 
natives  out,  or  to  rob  the  Zulus  of  part  of  their  country, 
in  order  that  Europeans  may  have  a  larger  share  of 
colonial  land. 

Although  very  popular  in  Natal,  and  with  the 
official  clique,  this  plea  for  cutting  off  a  third  of 
Zululand  from  the  King's  dominions  is  but  delicately 
suggested  in  the  despatches  home,  which  chiefly  lay 
stress  on  the  large  numbers  of  actual  Zulus  who,  it 
was  assumed,  would  flock  into  the  Reserve  as  soon  as 
they  knew  of  Cetshwayo's  return,  in  order  to  escape 
from  his  mle,  an  assumption  which  was  not  borne  out 
by  circumstances  when  put  to  the  test,  but  which  was 
strongly  urged  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  his  despatch 
of  October  3,  1882  [3466,  p.  197].  This  despateh 
requires  careful  examination,  for  it  contains  all  the 
seeds  of  the  lamentable  condition  of  Zululand  brought 
about  by  the  Governor  of  Natal's  marring  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Home  Government.  It  would  seem 
that  the  latter  had  not  contemplated  any  division  of 
the  country,  until  urged  thereto  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
for  Lord  Kimberley  writes  on  August  17 ;  "  We  liave 
accepted  your  advice  that  Cetshwayo's  restoration  shovld 
he  partial"  [ibid.,  p.  92],  although  at  the  same  time 


King  not  more  enbjeots,  bnt  leea  land,  and  he  was  itot  onzioiu  to 
moke  that  lestoratiou  a  brilliant  snccees,  pleasing  alike  to  Sin^ 
ZoloB,  and  colooistB  of  NataL 
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intimating  tbat  H.M.'s  Government  were  "  unable 
to  agree  ia  your  recommendation  tbat  the  an- 
nouncement to  Cetehwayo  should  be  postponed." 
The  Home  Government  then  decided  that  "on 
grounds  of  good  faith,  locations  must  be  assigned 
to  Bucb  of  the  chiefs  as  might  not  be  willing  to 
return  under  Cetshwayo's  rule."*  Well  and  good. 
To  the  equity  of  this  no  one  could  object,  and 
Cetshwayo's  warqiest  supporters  would  have  appi-oved 
of  its  extending  further,  and  including  all  Zulus  who 
were  unwilling  to  accept  the  King.  He  himself  agreed 
readily  to  the  condition  when  it  was  fully  explained 
to  him,  for  he  was  sure  that,  if  the  land  to  be  reserved 
was  only  in  proportion  to  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  those  of  his  people  who  wished  to  leave 
him,  it  would  be  a  small  loss  to  Zululand.  Lord 
Kimberley  "concluded"  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
"  had  ascertained  from  each  of  the  appointed  chiefs 
whether  be  would  return  under  the  rule  of  Cetshwayo, 
by  communicating  with  them  on  the  subject  "  [ibid., 
p.  197].  But  this  the  Governor  did  not  attempt  to  do. 
He  "had  only  seen  three  of  the  chiefs"  himself, 
and  had  left  the  Resident  to  learn  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  other  ten.  If  there  was  any  careful 
endeavour  to  obtain  their  genuine  sentiments,  no 
record  of  the  attempt  has  been  given  to  the  public ; 
yet  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  not  only  to  learn 

*  It  ehonld  have  been  added,  "  and  who  luiTe  not  forfeited  tbeii 
olaim  by  breaking  the  conditioiis  on  their  side."  The  two  exoep- 
tions  would  have  left  none  to  provide  for,  ezoept  Mfauawendblela, 
whose  opposition  cannot  have  been  very  strong,  as  neither  he  nor 
his  people  oared  to  romoTC  to  the  RoBorre. 
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the  real  views  of  the  thirteen  kinglete,  hut  to  ohtain 
those  of  the  other  chiefs  and  heada  of  trihes  and 
families  hy  some  simple  system  of  hallot  in  each 
separate  district,  by  means  of  which  the  voters  migiit 
have  been  protected  from  the  displeasure  of  the  ap- 
pointed chiefs  if  voting  against  their  views.  Nay, 
bad  the  Governor  been  really  as  sure  as  he  professed 
himself,  that  "  not  merely  the  majority  of  the 
appointed  chiefs  are  individually  opposed  to  the 
restoration  of  Cetshwayo,  but  that  great  numbers  of 
the  Zulu  people  have  no  wish  to  return  under  his 
rule,  and  would  regard  any  obligation  to  do  so  as  one 
of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could  befal  them,  and 
that  many  of  them  would  he  compelled  to  leave  the 
country"  [3466,  p.  199],  he  would,  as  soon  as  he 
obtained  consent  from  England  to  his  proposed 
"  Reserve,"  have  caused  every  chief  to  be  informed 
of  the  circumstances  (not  the  kinglets  only),  and, 
fixing  a  temporary  line,  would  have  given  notice 
that  all  who  dreaded  the  King's  rule  might  come 
over  into  the  "  protected  "  *  district,  the  line  to  be 
advanced  or  withdrawn  according  to  the  numbers  who 
crossed  it  This,  however,  would  hy  no  means  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  annexationists,  as  in  all 
probability  not  a  single  Zulu  would  have  moved,  and 
the  line  would  have  had  to  he  withdrawn  to  the 
Tugela  as  before ;  for  the  converse  direction  that  all 

*  This  WBB  the  term  propoeed  hj  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  but  it  wu 
objected  to  by  Her  M^'hsC/b  GovemmeDt  (and  "Zalu  Native 
Reserve  "  sabstitated)  on  the  grounds  that  it  "  nould  imply  that 
the  inhabitants  ore  to  depend  for  defence  not  on  thomselves,  bat 
on  the  British  power"  [3466,  p.  217]. 
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Zulus  living  within  tbe  proposed  Reserve  who  wished 
to  be  under  Cetshwayo's  rule,  ehould  leave  it,  and 
cross  into  the  territory  assigned  to  him,  was  by  no 
means  equally  fair.  If  there  were  people  who  would 
regard  the  King's  return  as  "  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  could  befal  them,"  and  who  would  "  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country,"  such  would,  of  course, 
be  glad  of  the  refuge  offered  them,  and  accept  it  will- 
ingly, at  the  cost  of  a  change  of  habitation  and  loss  of 
accustomed  homes  and  lands.  But  the  Zulus  inhabit- 
ing that  part  of  the  country  next  Natal,  which  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  proposed  to  reserve,*  did  not  at  all 
see  why  they  should  be  forced  to  choose  between  their 
King  and  their  land  and  homes,  when  they  desired 
both.  So  that  while  the  number  of  people  (if  any) 
who  genuinely  and  of  their  own  will  crossed  into 
the  Reserve  really  represent  the  proportion  adverse 
to  Cetshwayo's  return,  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Reserve  refused  to  go  over  into  the  territory 
left  to  Cetehwayo  does  not  in  the  least  show  that 
they  did  not  wish  for  his  rule.  Their  argument  was 
in  effect,  "  We  are  Cetshwayo's  people,  and  this  is  his 
country ;  we  will  not  voluntarily  give  up  either  him 
or  it." 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  calculation  is  that  "  of  the  ap- 
pointed chiefs  it  would  appear  that  five  are  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  restoration,  and  that  eight  are  not 

*  Of  wbicb  Cetabvft70  spoke  as  "  tbe  beat  piece  of  tbe  oountiy. 
Tbe  original  Zulus  live  along  there."  And  again, "  Tbeinflnential 
men  ucoapying  Dunn's  territory,  all  along  &e  Natal  border,  are 
favourable  to  m;  restoradon ;  and  that  is  why  I  vrant  tb«  reeervod 
territory  reduced  "  [3166,  p.  315]. 
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dispofled  to  acquiesce."  How  this  "  would  appear " 
when  the  above  was  written,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
know,  but  the  appearance  waa  certainly  a  deceptive  . 
one.*  Before  considering  the  people,  let  ua  see  what 
claims  these  thirteen  kinglets  of  Sir  GJarnet  Wolseley's 
had  to  be  maintained  by  England  as  Zulu  chiefs. 
Dunn  may  be  set  aside  at  once.  To  force  him  again 
upon  the  reluctant  Zulus  would  have  beeQ  a  piece 
of  tyranny  which  public  opinion  in  England  would 
never  have  permitted.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  himself 
[ibid.,  p.  204]  acknowledges  that  Dunn,  after  the 
King's  return,    would  have  only  some  500  or  600 


*  Mr.  Oabom  Bays,  "The  appointed  chiefs,  Chingwayo,  Um- 
fanawendLlala,  TJmgitjwa,  and  Bimignza,  took  personallj  no  part 
in  the  anning  [of  the  Sutne  against  Zibebn  and  Hama's  threatened 
attacks  after  the  return  of  the  great  Depatation],  and  I  believe 
they  disconntenanoed  the  proceeding'  as  &r  a«  they  could. 
At  the  same  time  large  nnmbera  of  their  people  did  take  np 
arms,  and  joined  the  impis  under  Umnyamana  and  Ndabuko. 
Ghingwayo,  Umfonawendhlela,  and  Umgi^wa  ezeroiBe  little  or 
no  control  or  rale  within  their  territories;  they  are  openly 
and  persistently  defied  by  the  people,  and  as  their  own  personal 
tribes  are  small  and  weak,  they  lock  the  means  to  enforce  their 
anthority." 

If^  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  above  are  all  the  gronnds  npon 
which  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  held  that  eight  of  the  kinglets  were  "not 
disposed  to  acqaiesce "  in  Oetshwayo's  return,  he  asserted  it  on 
meagre  proof.  M&nawendhlela  was  always  not  "  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce," and  the  other  two  were  what  the  Zulus  themselves  called 
weak-kneed  and  wavering.  On  this  very  aceoanl  none  of  the  three 
were  respected  by  the  people  in  their  districts.  Here  we  have 
from  the  Beaident's  own  reports  proof  that  Urge  nnmbers  of  the 
Znlns  in  five  out  of  the  eight  districts  whose  kinglets  are  claimed 
as  opponents  to  Getshwayo  declaring  in  his  favour,  the  three 
above  and  Hamu's  and  Zibebn's,  while  Dunn's  large  district  was 
wholly  for  the  King. 
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meo  at  his  command.*  In  addition  to  which,  bis 
slaughter  of  Sitimela  s  people  was,  -if  not  a  crime  on 
the  part  of  the  Resident,  a  glaring  breach  of  the  con- 
ditiona  *'  on  which  alone "  Dunn  held  his  chieftain- 
ship. Therefore,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  England 
had  not  even  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  more 
to  her  discredit  to  keep  than  to  break  a  dishonour- 
able engagement  Hluhi  the  Basato,  again,  we  had 
no  right  to  force  upon  the  Zulus.  Not  one  man  only, 
but  a  whole,  though  small,  tribe  of  "  400  to  500 " 
(vide  Sir  Henry  Bulwer)  \ibid.'],  of  alien,  and  at  first, 
even  unfriendly  people,  placed  in  possession  of  the 
land,  and  in  authority  over  its  inhabitants,  was  an 
intolerable  grievance,  which  no  one  less  indifferent 
to  the  feelings  of  the  conquered  race  than  was  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  would  have  thouglit  of  inflicting 
upon  them.  Hluhi,  indeed,  was  in  a  very  different 
position  from  that  of  Dunn.  The  Basutos  deserved 
reward  for  faithful  service  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  which  they  had  ever  been  loyal  and  useful. 
We  were  bound  to  pay  them  for  their  services,  but  not 
out  of  our  neighbours'  pockets ;  we  owed  them  some- 
thing, much  indeed,  but  we  should  have  paid  it 
honestly  at  our  own  cost,  instead  of  at  the  cost  of  the 
Zulus.  At  the  same  time  there  need  have  been  no 
difficulty  about  them,  bad  we  tried  to  settle  matters 
amicably  between  them  and  Cetsbwayo,  as  he  would 
have  accepted  them  as  subjects,  and  they  would  readily 

*  This  is  far  too  high  a  ealculation,  laiA  inclndos  all  the  etrays 
of  various  colours  whom  Dunn  had  "gathered  round  his  fortunes," 
to  UBO  Sir  11.  Balwer's  phrase. 
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have  submitted  to  his  rule.*  Hamu's  claims  can  be 
disposed  of  in  a  word ;  by  his  slaughter  of  the 
AbaquluBi  he  had  long  forfeited  his  chieftainship. 
Zibehn  had  done  the  same,  but  to  a  much  less  un- 
deniable extent.  It  is  true  that  in  his  attacks  upon 
his  brother  Haiyana,  &c.,  in  1881,  and  upon  Umbopa 
in  1882,  lives  were  lost,  and  that  those  attacks  were 
made  without  any  provocation,  except  that  the  offen- 
ders had  "  prayed  for  Cetshwayo ";  f  but  they  were 
single  instances,  and  less  easily  £xed  upon  him  be- 
cause they  have  never  been  acknowledged  by  the 

*  Sir  Henry  Balwet  himself  aaya  of  the  Basnto  Hlnbi,  that  he 
will  altmjs  do  precisely  what  the  Natal  QoTemment  deaite  him  to 
do ;  and  from  some  of  his  men  (Baentoa)  the  present  writer  learnt, 
before  Cetshwayo'a  return,  that  they  and  their  chief  wonld  he 
perfectly  willing  to  pass  under  the  Zulu  King's  mle  if  he  were 
aatiafied  to  receive  them,  and  if  the  Natal  QoTermnent  would 
permit  it. 

t  That  Zibehn  did  regard  that  "prayer"  as  "intriguing" 
against  him  is  plain  from  the  ofQoial  report  [8182,  pp.  50-60]  of 
his  own  words,  and  he  was  certainly  enoonraged,  if  not  actually 
induced  to  do  eo,  by  white  inflnenoe. 

1.  "  I  punished  this  man  for  leaying  my  territory  with  Ndabuko 
without  permission,  to  go  to  the  Besident  to  get  a  pass  to  go  to 
llaritzburg  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  request  for  the 
'  Bone'  Cetshwayo.  [It  will  be  remembered  that  Bir  H.  Bulner 
hod  challenged  the  Bishop's  interpretation  of  'the  Bone,'  as 
signifying  Cetshwayo.]     I  will  not  allow  this." 

2.  "  I  have  ordered  this  man  and  others  to  leare  my  territory  at 
onoe,  because  Uiey  threaten  to  go  again  to  Maritzburg  to  apply  for 
Ijie  '  Bone.'     I  insist  on  these  people  leaving." 

3.  {NgaUha  speaks),  "  Eight  head  of  oattle  were  seized  from  me 
for  going  with  Ndabuko,  &&,  to  Maritzhorg  to  pray  for  the  '  Bone.' 
Zibebtt :  "  The  man  went  without  my  permission.  I  did  make  the 
seizure,  and  will  again  punish  any  one  who  goes  on  this  errand. 
I  will  not  allow  it." 

4.  "  I  made  all  the  foregoing  seizures  because  the  people  went 
with  Ndabuko  to  Maritzburg  to  ask  for  the  'Bono'  without  my 
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Government  like  the  actions  of  Dunn  and  Hamu, 
whose  expioita  in  the  killing  line  had  been  altogether 
too  extensive  for  concealment.  But  Zibehu  had  taken 
part  with  Dunn  in  the  slaughter  of  Sitimela's  people, 
and  both  these  chiefs  had  on  that  occasion  broken 
another  condition  of  their  chieftainship  (No.  6),  by- 
sending  impis  out  of  their  own  territories  to  assist 
Mlandela  when  the  Resident  had,  as  yet,  given  them 
no  authority  to  do  so.*  But  although  this  was  done, 
not  only  without  leave  from  but  against  the  express 
orders  of  the  Resident,  it  may  be  argued  that  their 
offence  was  condoned  by  the  fact  that  when  Mr. 
Osbom  found  that  they  had  already  disregarded  his 
orders,  he  gave  them  leave  to  do  it. 

As  an  actual  matter  of  fact  these  three,  Dunn, 
Hamu,  and  Zibehu,  were  the  only  ones  who,  left  to 


oonsent."  (N.B.  Althoagli  Btreae  is  Uid  upon  "without  my 
content,"  it  is  pUin  enough  tliat  tlie  prater  itself  was  the  real 
offence.) 

5.  "The fact  of  yourgoingtoaekforthe'Bone'wMsenfeWo-ing 
me."  [This  is  a  new  word,  which  has  come  into  nee  since  the 
Znln  war,  formed  from  "  sentinel,"  nnderstood  as  "  one  who  watches 
and  reports,"  hut  nsed  here  rather  in  the  sense  of  giving  offence.] 
To  which  Ndabuko  replied,  "  /  have  not  understood  that  I  am  for- 
biddm  to  bring  to  notice  of  Gotemment  acta  oppreaeive  againtt  the 
people  of  the  Govemmenl."  And.  indeed  Zibebo  was  acting  in 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  his  ohioftainship,  by  ponishing  those 
who  wont  to  Mr.  Osborn  to  "  tentelela"  him. 

*  It  is  a  fact,  althoagh  an  amazing  one,  that  afterwarit  the 
Resident  gave  these  chiefs  leave  to  go  and  help  Mlauilela  in 
driving  ont  Sitimela,  and  killing  his  followers.  Many  of  these 
were  families  inclnding  women  and  (diildren,  and  lud  simply 
g<me  to  see  and  greet  their  old  chiefs  son  Bitimela,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  warlike  intentions. 
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themselves,  would  have  made  any  objection  to 
Cetshwayo's  return  at  all,  and  there  ie  good  reason 
to  believe  that,  had  Government  efforts  been  as 
determinedly  directed  to  inducing  them  alt  to  accept 
the  King,  as  it  was  to  produce  as  much  opposition  as 
possible  to  his  restoration,  both  Zibebu  and  Hamu 
would  have  returned  to  their  allegiance  under 
Cetshwayo,  who  was  quite  ready  to  forgive  and 
forget  in  every  case  except  that  of  Dunn.  But  this 
was  not  the  object  of  those  iu  authority.  As  Giusti 
remarks  of  his  "  officials,"  "  the  first  thing  necessary 
is  to  prevent  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  from  under- 
standing one  another,  for  should  a  reconciliation  take 
place,  farewell  to  the  golden  age."  • 

Of  liie  remaining  nine  appointed  chiefs,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  allows  that  five  are  "  disposed  to  acquiesce  " 
in  Cetshwayo's  return,  which  is  a  mild  rendering  of 
their  eager  desire  for  it.  But  of  the  other  four  whom 
he  claims  as  holding  his  views  on  the  subject,  three 
were  by  no  means  averse  to  it,  although  sufficiently 
under  the  Resident's  influence  to  be  somewhat  guided 
by  his  known  opinions.  They  had  all  joined  in  the 
prayer  for  Cetshwayo,  and  two  of  them,  Tshingwayo 
and  the  regent  Siunguza  (Gaozi's  territory),-}-  were 
amongst  those  who  had  sent  money  in  1881  to  the 

*  Homer's '  Ginsd  and  bis  Timee,'  p.  216.  "  II  Congresso  de* 
Birri." 

t  Sir  Eenrjr  Bulwer  mentions  Sinngnza  tlins.  Gaozi  had  been 
o&e  of  the  most  earnest  in  praying  for  the  King  (see  vol.  i.),  and 
his  people  felt  with  him  in  the  matter.  Had  Sinngnza  seceded 
from  Cetshwayo  he  would  not  have  taken  a  dozen  followers  with 
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Secretary  for  Native  Afiaira  as  earnest  of  their 
sincerity.  The  last  one,  Umfanawendhlela,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Zulu  kinglets  who  had  not,  by  his 
own  act,  released  the  British  Governnaent  from  the 
foolish  engagements  made  hy  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — 
j.  e.  who  had  neither  killed  any  of  hia  neighbours' 
people,  nor  any  of  his  own  without  trial,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  who  had  not  prayed  for  Cetahwayo's 
restoratioD  on  the  other.  He  was  the  only  one 
(except  the  Basuto  Hlubi)  who  might  with  justice 
have  demanded  to  be  left  in  possession  of  the  territory 
which  he  had  neither  forfeited,  nor  offered  to  resign, 
but  of  his  claims  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  makes  very  light 
[3466,  p.  213] — as  h^is  unable  or  unwilling  to  come 
again  under  Cetahwayo's  authority  he  will  "  pro- 
bably be  obliged  to  remove,"  but  his  removal  "  will 
not  be  attended  with  much  loss,"  as  the  tribe  of 
which  he  is  the  head  is  of  "  insignificant  size."  *  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  to  keep  good  faith  to  the 
appointed  chiefs  was  not  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  object  in 
insisting  as  he  did  on  retaining  Zibebu  in  power,  for 
from  that  point  of  view  Mfanawendhlela  had  by  far 
the  better  claim.  But  the  latter  was  a  man  of  weak 
character  and  small  influence,  by  no  means  so  suit- 
able a  person  as  Zibebu  to  be  left  as  a  thorn  in 

*  Sii  E.  Bulwer  applies  mncli  the  aame  argnmest  to  Tehiog- 
wayo  and  Umgitjva,  whose  territorieB  he  also  proposed  to  restore 
to  Getehwayo,  but  as  the;  were  not  really  averse  to  that  restoration 
we  need  not  consider  their  cases.  M&nawendhlela  was  a  chief  of 
comparatively  small  importance  before  the  war  of  1879,  and, 
having  been  raised  by  the  "Settlement"  to  a  position  wbicb  he 
Gonld  never  have  hoped  to  hold  nnder  other  circnniBtanoes,  he 
was,  natarally,  averse  to  losiiig  it. 
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Cetshwayo's  side,  which  waa  the  real  object  of  the 
retention  of  Zibebu  as  an  independent  chief.* 

Ab  for  the  people,  who  had  a  still  greater  right  to 
be  considered  than  the  kinglets,  their  loyalty  was 
very  widespread  indeed.  Hamu  and  Zibebu,  as  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  had  each  his  own  particular  tribe, 
though  even  of  their  immediate  followers  many 
were  loyal  to  the  King,  while  large  portions  of  their 
districts  were  inhabited  by  some  of  Cetshwayo's  most 
devoted  followei-s.  The  whole  of  Dunn's  district 
was  loyal  to  the  King,  and  amongst  the  others  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  any  number  of  dis- 
affected men  together,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  there  may  not  have  been  a  few  here  and  there, 
since  there  never  yet  was  any  change  of  govern- 
ment pleasing  to  every  individual  in  a  nation. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  fact,  decided  wisely,  from  his 
point  of  view,  that  to  divide  the  country  according 
to  the  feelinga  of  the  inhabitants  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and,  truly,  had  those  feelings  been  con- 
sidered, it  would  not  have  been  divided  at  all.  He 
therefore  fixed  an  arbitrary  limit  to  his  proposed 
•  The  Times  of  Noted,  a  local  paper,  always  opposed  to  Cetsh- 
WBjo,  aud  regarded  until  this  change  of  front  as  the  Govomment 
organ,  says,on  June  21, 1884: — "  Just  as  we  stated  with  gnod  reason 
that  Cetshwayo  was  presented  with  as  ultimatiua,  that  Z.bcbti  vrns 
employed  to  intimidate  him  to  surrender,  and  that  oventnally  tlio 
King  was  poisoned  at  Ekhowe,  and  condemned  the  last  tnn  acts 
....  so  we  now  repeat  that  Zibebu  was  an  agent  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  in  so  &r  as  he  was  called  in  to  intimidate  Cetshwayn, 
and  save  the  Govemment  the  cost  of  an  oipeditioa  to  arrest  him ; 
and  80  also  wa  maintain  that  Zibebn  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
chieftainship  in  Ziiluland,  when  all  other  chiefs  were  onsted,  for 
what  we  will  call  pmdential  reasons." 

VOL.    11.  (i 
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Reserve,  without  any  reference  to  the  number  of 
people  who,  according  to  his  ideas,  were  to  occupy 
it,  and  all  the  plans  and  precautions  suggested  by 
him  were  devised  with  the  object  of  restraining 
Cetflhwayo'fl  imaginary  cruel  and  revengeful  in- 
clinations, and  restricting  the  power  of  which,  as 
the  Governor  had  said  in  1880  [3466,  p.  143], 
quoting  the  despatch  at  this  time  as  expressing  his 
opinion  still,  "  he  personally  had  made  so  ill  a  use." 
Mr.  Osborn,  of  course,  takes  the  same  tone,  and  talks 
of  protecting  Zibehu's  people  from  "the  vengeance 
of  Cetshwayo,  which  they  know  full  well  [!]  will  be 
very  soon  directed  against  them  "  [iJz'rf.] ;  and  f^in, 
saying  that  "  they  would  almost  immediately  be 
made  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  displeasure."  * 

"  This  13  pnre  aesiimption,  neither  founded  on  paei  events  nor 
justified  b;  snbeeqnent  facts.  The  volne  of  Mr.  Oaboni's  memo- 
raadam  u  a  statement  of  the  trnth  may  be  gathered  &om  his 
saying,  "  This  chief  {Zibeba)  and  aU  the  people  in  hit  lerritory  are 
oppoied  to  CeUhwayo'e  restoralioa,  <md  will  not  again  nhmit  to  hig 
authority,"  and  Sir  Henry  Bnlner  only  speaks  of  "  inconsiderable 
exceptions  "  to  the  mle.  Yet  a  great  portion  of  the  Usntns  belong 
to  Zibebn's  territory,  besides  TTmsntshwana's  and  Umbopa's  tribes, 
and  nine  or  ten  of  Zibebn's  own  brothers.  Zibebn  was  told  on  one 
occasion  by  Ndabnko,  in  presence  of  the  Resident,  "  Do  yon  say 
that  we  are  not  to  lament  for  the  Bone  ?  Does  not  all  Zoltdand 
lament  for  it  ?  Why,  these  very  people  of  yonr  own,  who  are  now 
surroimding  yon,  they  lament  for  it  too  I "  And  all  Zibebn's 
people  present  held  np  their  hands,  saying,  "  We  agree  I  We  are 
with  yon  1  We  all  lament  for  the  King  1 "  [Digest  of  Bine  Books, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  p.  278.] 

Tme,  Zibebn  had  driven  ont  many  of  the  loyalists  &om  his 
territory,  but,  from  his  own  aoconnt,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
held  the  influence  over  the  remaining  inhabitants  attributed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Osbom  and  Sir  H.  Eulwer  [34G6,  pp.  183, 184]. 

"  I  am  getting  into  hot  water  with  all  my  indonas  and  brothers," 
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The  Governor  remarks  in  this  despatch  [3466, 
p.  199}  "  that  he  should  have  been  disposed  to  recom- 
mend the  partition  of  the  country  by  means  of  the 
White  Umfoloai  River  from  its  source  to  the  sea," 


which  would  have  produced  the  result  given  above, 
C  standing  for  Cetshwayo,  and  R  for  Reserve. 


he  wrote  on  Jul;  29th  by  the  hand  of  his  white  "  fiunilior,"  Coleu- 
branileT,  and  again,  on  the  30th,  the  latter  writes,  "I  am  also 
ordered  to  tell  yon  that  Zibebn's  men  are  getting  diaaatiBfied,  and 
Zibebn  feiu«  that  if  this  lasts  mnoh  longer  he  will  lose  a  lot  of 
men,  Undabnko  baa  already  succeeded  in  enticing  away  twen^-five 
knmla"  [i.e.  twenty-five  kraola  in  Zibebn'a  territory  had  declared 
for  Cetshwayo].  The  snppoaod  grounds  of  diacontont,  aooording 
to  Zibeba'a  account,  were  that  hia  men  were  reatroined  by  the 
Beaident  &om  fighting,  bat  however  that  may  be,  Zibebn's  com- 
plainte  betrayed  t^e  weakness  of  hia  position. 

q2 
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This  astonishing  proposition  does  not  appear 
actually  to  have  been  made  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, but  rather  to  have  been  thrown  in  to  lessen  by 
comparison  the  effect  of  what  was  to  follow. 

Mr.  Osbom  had  suggested  another  means  of  cur- 
tailing Zululand  proper,  one  which,  under  Natal 
Goverument  management,  has  proved  indeed  a 
masterpiece  of  mischief,  and  which  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  adopted  at  once.  The  proposal  was  [i6iW., 
p.  199]:- 

"  Tbat  the  appointed  chief  Zibebu  ehonld  be  left  where  he  is, 
and  that  the  territory  now  under  him  shonld,  with  certun  modi- 
floatioDB  and  ohangee,  be  constituted  a  separate  territory  under  his 
separate  anthority." 

In  support  of  this  proposition  the  Governor  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  a  remarkable  portrait  of  the  chief 
Zibebu,  as  follows : — 

"  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  force  of  character,  moderate  in  oonn- 
sels,  strong  in  action,  straigbtforward  in  his  conduct,  oonrageons, 
self-reliant.  He  was  maoh  opposed  to  the  Zulu  war,  and  urged 
Cetehwayo  at  the  time  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  QoTem- 
ment.  Indeed,  he  spoke  out  bis  mind,  it  is  said  [by  whom  is  this 
said?],  on  the  snhjeot  with  so  mnch  insistance  as  to  give  great 
oSenoe  to  the  ex>King.*    But  once  the  die  was  cast  for  war  and 


*  Here  the  Governor  assmnes  that  Getshwayo  was  not  anxious 
"  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  OoTemmcnt,"  yet  no  one  is 
better  aware  than  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  hotr  little  the  Zaln  King  wished 
for  war  with  the  British,  and  the  Governor  had  himself  repeatedly 
afBrmed  it.  He  writes  [2584,  p.  143,  and  346fi,  p.  143J,  "I  have 
never  hesitated  to  say  that  I  did  not  believe  the  Zulu  King  con- 
templated hoBtilities  against  this  country.  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  say  that  an  invasion  of  Natal  was  one  of  the  last  things  that 
wonld  have  occurred  to  the  Zulu  King  to  nudertake,  and  one  of 
the  last  things  that  would  have  found  favour  with  the  Zola 
people." 
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the  British  troops  had  croBsed  the  frontier  he  wm  foremost  in 
lofaUy  taking  hia  part  a^inst  the  invasion,  althongh  hia  district 
lay  the  most  remote  from  the  eoens  of  war."  * 

Can  this  be  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  speaking,  and  hia 
subject  a  Zulu!  Ah!  but  a  Zulu  unfriendly  to 
Cetshwayo,  and  with  enough  "  force  of  character " 
(backed  up  by  official  encouragement,  and  white 
support)  to  make  him  a  dangerous  foe.  With  the 
exception  of  the  little  myth  about  his  urging  Cetsh- 
wayo  (supposed  unwilling)  "  to  come  to  agreement 
with  the  Government,"  the  description  might  reason- 
ably have  been  applied  either  to  the  King  or  to  his 
brother  Ndabuko.  Zibebu's  claim  to  it  is,  however, 
less  apparent 

"  His  relationfi  with  his  people,"  oontinaeB  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer,  in 
praise  of  Zibebn, "  are  marked  by  a  personal  kindness  and  con- 
sideration on  his  part  towards  them  snch  as  the  Znln  people  are 
strangers  to  as  a  rale.  It  is  said  of  him  and  TTmnyamana  that 
theirs  are  the  only  districts  where  the  men  live  to  be  old  men,  » 
saying  whioh  in  a  Znln  month  is  foil  of  signifioanoe.  Beloved  by 
his  own  people,  he  is  also  held  in  respect  by  the  Zolns  generally 
on  aooonnt  of  his  well-known  atraigbtforwardness  of  character,  bis 
personal  ooniage,  and  his  open-handed  generosify." 

This  is  certainly  a  new  view  of  Zibebu,  never  put 
forward  before.  His  cousins  the  Princes,  and  his 
brothers  Haiyana  and  others,  whom  he  turned  out 
of  house  and  home  for  praying  for  the  King's  return, 

*  I  cannot  learn  that  any  snch  notion  with  regard  to  Zibobn's 
baring  urged  the  King  against  war  with  the  English  (to  which  no 
one  oontd  be  more  averse  than  the  King  himself)  is  known  to  uiy 
natives  conversant  with  Znln  matters.  Zibebn  is,  at  all  events, 
known  to  be  the  man  who  broke  the  three  days'  trace  by  firing  at 
onr  soldieiB  while  bathing,  and  so  brooght  mi  the  most  needless 
slaagbter  at  Ulnndi. 
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the  obiefs  Umsutahwana,  Mbopa,  dec,  with  their 
many  followers,  whom  he  starved  by  hundreds  in 
the  wilderness  for  no  other  ofTence,  would  probably 
tell  another  tale ;  nor  is  any  authority  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  for  an  eulogy,  the  truth  of  which  he 
had  himself  no.  means  at  all  of  testing.  It  is  to  be 
Bopposed  that  it  originated  with  Mr.  Osborn,  although 
in  the  memorandum  about  Zibebu  to  which  the  Gover- 
nor refers  in  bis  despatch  [i6u2.,  p.  210],  no  more  is 
said  than  that  "  the  chief  is  popular  with  all  but  the 
Usuto  party  "  (i.  e.  with  all  but  the  majority  of  the 
nation). 

Again,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  says,  "aa  he  [Zibebu] 
will  certainly  be  amenable  to  the  advice  of  the 
Government,  we  may  depend  on  him  on  his  part  not 
to  do  anything  that  would  bring  him  into  conflict 
with  his  neighbours."  It  is,  indeed,  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  the  murderous  attacks  made  without  pro- 
vocation by  Zibebu  upon  the  Sutusin  1883  and  1884 
are  not  proof  that  he  has  been  "  amenable  to  the 
advice  of  the  Government." 

Up  to  this  time  the  Home  Government  had  con- 
sented to  nothing  more  than  that  "a  convenient 
territory  should  be  assigned  to  such  chie&  as  might 
be  unwilling  to  accept  Oetshwayo,"  and  there  are 
certainly  no  signs  of  their  having  intended  that  such 
"  convenient  territory  "  should  comprise  the  best  half 
of  the  Zulu  kingdom.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  now  hav- 
ing thrown  out  the  bold  suggestion  as  above,  iiq^ears 
somewhat  to  moderate  his  extensive  claims,  and 
draws  hack  his  proposed  line  for  a  Reserve,  some  way 
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to  the  south  of  the  "White  TJmfolosi,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  great  ingenuity,  strikes  off  from  the  terri- 
tory to  the  north  of  tliat  river  an  independent 
district  for  Zibebn.  This  ingenuity  is  shown  first 
by  the  sentence  [ibid.,  p.  200] : — 

".  ...  I  am  dispoHed  to  oonBider  tiitt  the  efltabliahment  of 
Zibebn  in  a  separate  territoiy  is  advisable,  and  it  will  also  be  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  tout  Lordships  ....  that  a  con- 
venient teiritory  should  be  assigned  to  snoh  chiefs  as  might  be 
nnwilling  to  aooept  Cetshwayo," 

as  though  the  Reserve  had  not  already  been  per- 
mitted for  that  purpose,  and  this  for  Zibebu  were 
not  additional.  And  secondly,  by  a  still  more  artful 
phrase  [ibid.,  p.  201]  ; — 

"Bnt  this  arrangemerit  taking,  aa  it  would,  bo  macJi  territory 
fiton  the  country  north  of  the  White  Umvolosi  river,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  portion  to  be  placed  under  the  ex-King  an 
equivalent  extent  of  territory  in  the  country  south  of  that  river ; 
and  this  mi^t  be  done  by  assigning  to  his  portion  the  territories 
now  under  the  chiefe  TTmgitywa  and  Umlandela,  whioh  in  fact 
would  famish  more  than  an  equivalent  to  that  plaoed  onder 
Zibebu." 

Here  the  writer  speaks  as  though  the  territories 
in  question  were  to  be  given  to  Cetshwayo  from  be- 
yond or  outside  Zululand.  In  fact,  he  assumes  the 
arrangement  in  Diagram  No.  1,  which  he  had  merely 
mentioned  as  what  he  "  should  have  been  disposed  to 
recommend,"  as  already  made,  and  then  proposes  to 
give  Cetshwayo  some  land  south  of  the  White  Um- 
folosi  in  exchange  for  the  portion  retained  for 
Zibebu  north  of  it.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  statements  of  the  unanimity  existing  be- 
tween Zibebu  and  the  people  of  his  territory,  Sir 
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Heury  Bulwer  found  it  necessary  to  shift  that 
territory,  giving  up  to  the  Sutus  [on  paper]  •  all 
that  part  of  the  country  from  which  the  Princes 
and  loyal  chiefs  had  been  driven  out,  and  making 
over  in  exchange  to  Zibebu  the  whole  of  Umgojana's 
territory.  This  appointed  chief  was  loyal  to  Cetsh- 
wayo,  and  had,  therefore,  apparently  no  claims  on 
the  Government,  although  if  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
engagements  with  the  kinglets  were  worth  anything, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  territory  of  one  of  them 
who  had  broken  no  conditions,  could  justly  be  given 
to  another,  merely  becaxiee  the  former  was  willing  to 
give  it  up  to  Cetshwayo.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  actual 
proposal  for  the  division  of  Zululand  was  as  shown  on 
the  next  page. 

So  infatuated  was  he  by  his  belief  in  Cetshwayo's 
wickedness,  that  he  writes,  "  I  trust  that  this  parti- 
tion may  be  found  suEBcient  for  the  several  interests 
concerned.  If  it  errs  at  all,  it  errs,  I  think,  in  re- 
spect of  the  territory  which  we  shall  retain,  by 
making  it,  perhaps,  too  limited  for  all  the  purposes 

*  By  wliftt  oas  only  be  described  ae  a  juggling  trick  on  the 
part,  principally  of  the  Resident,  and  one  which  was  not  set  right 
when  it  was  diBcovered  by  his  superior  officers,  the  Princes  never 
acloally  got  their  Und,  though  ilgojnna  lost  bis.  This  and  the 
flnctoatiug  boondariee  left'between  Zibeba  and  the  Princes  naa 
the  immediate  canse  of  the  disturbances  which  took  place  later. 
If  Zibebn's  position  ss  an  independent  chief  was  sure  to  prore  a 
thorn  in  Cetshwayo's  side,  this  bad  faith  to  the  Princes,  and  the 
ntter  sacrifice  of  their  interests  to  those  of  Zibebn  on  the  part  of 
the  Govermnent  officials,  may  tmly  be  called  the  very  point  and 
Tenom  of  that  thoro.  The  case  will,  boweyer,  be  fully  coneidored 
io  its  proper  place. 
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for  wliieh  it  will  be  required ; "  and  several  pages 
follow  of  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  government 
of  the  reserved  territory,  showing  at  every  turn  the 
grand  error  underlying  the  whole  scheme,  that  of 
supposing  that  half  the  Zulu  people  would  quietly 
submit  either  to  be  turned  out  of  their  homes,  and 
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deprived  of  their  land,  or  else  to  repudiate  their 
nationality,  disown  their  King,  and  become  subjects 
either  of  Zibebu,  or  of  the  Natal  Government.  Sir 
Henry  Balwer  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
Zula  people,  their  feelings  and  ideas,  and  he  does 
not,  of  course,  understand  their  language.  He  was, 
therefore,  wholly   dependent  on    interpreters,  and 
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mainly  on  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,*  and 
sometimes  on  hia  brother,  Sir  T.  Shepatone,  for 
hie  notions.  How  they  and  Mr.  Osbom  could  have 
deceived  the  Grovemor,  or  allowed  him  to  deceive 
himself  to  the  extent  of  supposing  his  plans  feasible, 
is  only  less  astonishing  than  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
same  gentleman  in  1878  of  what  would  be  likely  to 
follow  from  a  British  invasion  of  Zululand. 

Perhaps  Lord  Kimberley's  personal  acquaintance 
with  Cetshwayo  prevented  his  altogether  taking  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer's  view,|  or  perhaps  he  saw  that  the 
latter'a  propositions  would  make  the  whole  restora- 
tion a  farce.  At  all  events  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment demurred  to  their  being  carried  out  in  their 
entirety,  and  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  writes  on  Nov. 
30th  [3466,  p.  216]  :— 

"  Proceeding  on  liie  principle  that  no  more  ooimtiy  should  be 
reserved  than  is  neoeeeaiy  to  enable  ng  to  fulfil  our  obligfttioiis  to 
the  chie&  and  people  anwiltUig  to  remain  in  Getahwayo's  territory. 
Her  Uajeety'e  GoTeimuenl  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  reserve  more  than  the  country  now  under  the 


"  It  was  through  the  S^.A.  that  Bir  Henry  Bnlwer  obtained 
moat  of  the  false  reports  of  the  Bishop  of  Ratal's  actions,  which 
the  Governor  accepted  bo  readily  and  forwarded  so  diligently.  But 
Mr.  Shepetone's  official  word  is  of  so  little  value  after  his  official 
conviction  of  repeated  ftdsehoods  in  1874  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  consider  in  detail  accusatione  which  are  made  solely 
through  him. 

t  Sir  Henry  Balwer  never  saw  Cetehvayo.  He  did  not  even 
visit  Oude-Uolen  ou  his  way  through  the  Gape  to  Natal  in  1882, 
when  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  be  anxious  to 
obtain  as  mnob  direct  knowledge  of  the  Zulu  King  as  poeeible,  in 
view  of  his  proposed  restoration.  This  foct  in  itself  was  prophetic 
of  the  spirit  in  which  fae  would  carry  out,  or  rather  mar,  the 
intended  restoration. 
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chiefs  Dnim  and  Hlnbi,  espeoull;  u  t,  Urge  tnuit  of  oonntiy  U  to 
be  aaaigned  to  Zibebn."  And  bis  Lordship  furtber  mnarke  that 
it  does  not "  appear  to  Hei  M^jeety'B  Govemmont  to  be  possible  to 
c«moInde  with  an;  oertaintjr,  until  Cetshwajo  is  aotoall;  restored, 
that  Tonr  view  that  many  Znloi  will  bo  ocnnpelled  to  leave  the 
country  replaced  under  his  rule  is  wcU  founded  "  [ibid.,  para.  10, 
No.  114], 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  all  coDcerDed  had  the 
Home  Authorities  hut  acted  fully  on  this  their  just 
view  of  the  case :  had  they  refused  to  allow  any  but 
a  temporary  line  to  be  fixed,  and  insisted  upon  an 
accurate  report  of  the  numbers  who  desired  to  be 
protected  from  Oetshwayo's  rule,  before  making  any 
final  decision  about  the  partition  line. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  elaborate  plans  \ihid.,  para.  22] 
for  the  government  of  the  "  Zulu  Native  Reserve  "  * 
are  temporarily  put  aside  in  the  following  sentence : — 

"  So  much  must  depend  on  the  nombers  and  character  of  the 
chiefs  and  people  who  may  elect  not  to  remain  under  Cetshwayo's 
role,  that  it  seema  to  Her  Hfyeaty's  GoTemmeot  that  it  would  be 
premature  at  once  to  settle  the  details  of  the  administration  of 
this  Beserre.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  appoint  a  Besident 
CommisBioner,  with  the  general  fonctions  described  1^  yon,  to 
take  the  necessary  {ffeliminary  steps." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  while  in  all  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer's  many  pages  he  puts  forward  solely 
and  repeatedly  the  necessity  of  protecting  Zibebu  and 
others  from  injury  at  the  hands  of  Cetshwayo,  Lord 
Kimberley  manifestly  looks  at  the  other  side  of  the 
matter  as  well.  While  plainly  putting  a  certain 
confidence  (markedly  abaent  from  the  Governor's 
despatches)  in  Cetshwayo's  [para.  21J  "engagement 

*  The  title  finally  selected. 
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not  to  transgress  the  limits  assigned  to  him,"  he  re- 
marks that  "  the  position  of  Dunn  .  .  .  would  be 
such  as  to  render  it  not  difficult  to  prevent  him  from 
giving  cause  of  offence  to  Cetahwayo,  more  especially 
aa  it  appears  from  your  report  that  he  has  little  or  no 
hold  upon  the  Zulus  living  in  his  country  "  [para.  13]. 
He  also  negatives  a  suggestion  made  hy  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  of  further  conditions  to  be  imposed  on  the 
King,  saying  :— 

"  I  do  not  Boe  any  siifGcieiit  ground  for  varying  the  other  condi- 
tionB*oommnnicatodfa)hini(the  King)  in  England.  They  were  well 
considered  at  the  time,  and  having  been  agreed  to  by  Cetehwayo, 
it  18  better  that,  unless  fur  any  very  speoial  reason,  they  shonld 
not  now  be  raried  "  [para.  IB]. 

In  fact  the  entire  despatch  is  in  keeping  with  the 
treatment  of  the  Zulu  King  during  his  English  visit, 
and  shows  plainly  enough  that  the  Home  GU)vern- 
ment  intended  rightly  hy  him,  and  by  the  Zulu 
people,  and  that  those  are  responsible  for  the  lament- 
able results  of  England's  well-meant  efforts,  who 
deceived  her  and  her  Government  by  the  following 
devices : — 

Ist.  By  making  it  (falsely)  appear  that  Cetshwayo 
was  not  well  received  by  the  majority  of  the  Zulu 
nation. 

2nd.  By  making  it  (falsely)  appear  that  the  Zulus 
i-esident  in  the  Reserve  were  satisfied  with  the  new 
arrangement,  and  that  their  remaining  on  their  own 
land  proved  the  fact,  and  by  coercing  them  to  produce 
that  effect. 

"  The  additional  condition  hero  permitted  is  that  rooognieing 
Zibebn'e  territory  as  an  independent  one. 
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3rd.  By  making  it  (falsely)  appear  that  Cetshwayo 
had  broken  his  engagements,  and  had  collected  impia 
to  attack  Hamu  andZibebn,  whereas  he  scrupulously 
kept  his  promises  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the 
Zulus  who  gathered  around  him  did  so  to  protect  him 
from  Zibebu's  threatened  attack,  which  nevertheless 
took  place,  unhappily,  at  an  unguarded  moment. 

4th.  And,  finally,  by  preventing  the  truth  on  all 
these  points  being  made  known,  by  the  unjust  per- 
secution of  the  only  editor*  in  Natal  who  dared  and 
desired  to  tell  the  truth,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  known  in  Natal  as  the  "  Colenso  Extinction 
Bill,"  and  which  although  never  made  law  in  the 
form  in  which  it  passed  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Natal,t  has  had  by  the  working  of  native  law  the 
effect  mainly  desired  by  those  who  framed  it,  namely, 
that  of  suppressing  the  truth  in  Zulu  matters. 

These  are  four  very  serious  accusations,  but  each 
one  of  them  will  be  made  good  in  the  following 
chapters  of  this  work. 

It  may  i  easonably  be  assumed  that  when  Cetshwayo 
was  in  England,  and  the  conditions  of  his  return  were 
framed,  the  authorities  there  had  no  idea  of  depriv- 
ing him  of  80  large  a  part  of  his  kingdom  as  "  the 
country  now  under  Dunn  and  Hlubi,"  especially  as 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  been  pleased  to  make  over 

*  Mr.  B.  F.  SUtfaam,  Editor  of  the  Natal  Wilneas. 

I  "  Any  peiwni  who  ehall  knowingly  harbour  any  "  Znln  coming 
from  Zulaland  without  pormisBion  and  a  "  pass"  from  a  Guvorn- 
ment  official,  "  Bball  bo  liable  on  conTiction  to  be  imprisoned  fur  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  mnnths,  wiHi  or  without  hard  laboar,  or,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  ponnda." 
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to  Dunn  in  1879,  bo  large  a  portion  of  Zululand, 
including  the  best  and  richest  part  of  it ;  but  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer's  audacious  proposal  that  half  (and  the 
beat  half)  should  be  retained,  would  almost  seem  to 
have  taken  their  breath  away,  and  to  have  induced 


■XIX  BuuxnH'ia  C  Castrnt^ontaai tt.Kitwv, 

Z^  Zi2ie^  T  .  Cviovry  res^rvLfD  OuTangAs 

D    T\t  panoC  Zuliihmji.  danntd.  pyfh^  Bbb^,  a^uAgetLra  0\t  Zulus  irJBTB  by 

ituUI  by  Sir  iW-uL  WaUrl-ry  intrrKt'War 

them  to  allow  a  partition,  moderate  in  comparison  with 
that  displayed  in  Diagram  No.  1 ,  but  still  depriving 
the  King  of  far  more  territory  than  can  well  have 
been  contemplated  in  the  first  instance  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

The  boundaries  finally  fixed  i-an  as  g^ven  above, 
Diagram  No.  3.      To  what  a  fraction  of  his  kingdom 
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Cetshwayo  was  allowed  to  return  may  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  this  Diagram,  which  shows 
Zululand  as  it  was  just  before  the  invasion  of  1879, 
with  the  portion  restored  to  him  in  1883. 

It  was  apparently  simply  on  the  principle  of  taking 
as  much  as  possible  from  Cetshwayo  that  Sir  Henry 
IJulwer  made  the  Tongas  a  free  gift  of  their  country. 
There  are  no  records  of  their  ever  having  desired  it, 
or  of  their  ever  having  objected  to  being  tributary  to 
Cetshwayo,  which  state,  as  they  were  but  a  small 
tribe,  had  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  drawbacks,  for 
it  gave  them  a  right  to  his  protection  in  case  of  attack 
from  the  tribes  beyond  them.  There  are  no  signs 
even  that  the  Tongas  were  consulted  in  the  matter. 

By  this  means  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  again  pro- 
curing those  elements  of  discord  which  were  the 
■worst  characteristics  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  settle- 
ment, and  on  which  the  former  himself  lays  great 
stress  in  bia  Eeport  [3466,  p.  138],  speaking  of 
"the  weakness  arising  from  the  want  of  a  duly 
recognised  and  adequate  paramount  authority,"  •  to 
his  arguments  on  which  point  Lord  Kimberley  assents, 
pointing  out  that  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
not  undertake  to  annex  Zululand,  *'  the  only  alterna- 

*  Bir  Heory  Bolwer  appears  to  have  foreseen  that  the  eame 
objection  would  be  raised  to  his  new  aettlemeut,  for  he  gives  an 
elaborate  explanation  beforehand  of  what  he  oonoeiTea  to  be  the 
difference  between  the  two.  His  argnment  aonnda  very  like  a 
riddle,  and  one  which  is  quite  beyond  the  comprehenaion  of  most 
people.  " ....  By  parataottvt  authority,"  he  eaya  [ibid.,  p,  139J, 
"  I  do  not  neoeBSarily  mean  eentnd  snthority.  .  .  .  Supposing  the 
paramcnnt  authority  had  been  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Qorenunent  nnder  the  settlement,  it  would  have  been  paramount 
authority  over  every  one  of  the  thirteen  states,  individually  and 
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tive  which  remained  was  the  restoration,  partial  or 
complete,  of  Cetshwayo"  [iWd.,  p.  216,  para.  5]. 

The  closing  phrase  of  the  Earl  of  Kiraberley's 
summary  No.  115,  "I  concluded  by  instructing  you 
to  proceed  with  the  restoration  of  Cetshwayo  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible"  [ihid.,  p.  218],  was  plainly  not 
a  direction  with  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  at  all 
inclined  to  comply.  The Kinghad  already  been  kept 
at  his  old  prison,  Oude-Molen,  for  more  than  two 
months  when  the  above  was  telegraphed,*  and  he 
was  left  there  still  for  another  month.f  Meanwhile, 
the  Governor  of  Natal  worked  on  with  a  persever- 
ance worthy  of  a  better  cause.  His  suggestions  for 
supplementary  conditions  had  been  put  aside,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  supremely  mischievous  one  of 
Zibebu's  independence,  into  permitting  which  the 
Home  Government  was  misled.  But  that  was  no 
reason  for  giving  them  up,  and  by  dint  of  determina- 
tion Sir  Henry  Bulwer  succeeded  in  obtaining  per- 
mission to  "require  Cetshwayo  to  engage  that  he 
will  not  punish  girls  of  the  royal  house  who  have 
married  during  bis  absence  from  Zululand,  and  also 


Bopantuly,  and  not  «  central  authority  OTer  tho  whole  Znln 
country,  although  in  that  case  the  paramount  authority,  happen- 
iDg  to  be  oentreti  in  the  eame  hands,  might  bare  bad  the  appeannce 
or  being  a  central  authority." 

■  From  September  24th  to  November  30th,  1882. 

t  Cetahwayi)  landud  at  Port  Durnford  .Tanuary  11th,  1883.  It 
ia  difficult  to  understand  what  the  delay  nas  for,  as  absolutely 
nothing  wan  done  in  Zulaland.  Apparently  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
required  the  three  months,  as  remarked  by  a  local  paper  at  the 
time,  "  tu  write  bis  report  on  the  affaire  of  the  country  which  he 
has  declined  to  visit." 
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that  a  general  immunity  shall  be  secured  to  all  persons 
from  molestation  for  acta  done  during  that  period  " 
[3466,  p.  219], 

These  conditions  may  be  called  rather  an  insult 
than  an  injury  to  Cetehwayo.  Their  &amer  assumed 
(as  usual)  the  King's  alleged  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
disposition,  and  wilfully  overlooked  the  many  proofs 
of  his  kindbearted  and  forgiving  character  which 
had  been  obtained  since  ISVS.*  The  conditions 
were  totally  unneceBsary,  and  had  there  been  the 
smallest  doubt  upon  the  point,  Cetshwayo's  kind 
friend  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  might  have  been 
requested  to  ascertain  what  were  the  King's  pre- 
cise views  on  these  subjects,  and  they  would  have 
proved  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

These  two  additional  conditions  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
Bent  to  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson  for  Cetshwayo  to  sign. 
'*  I  telegraph  these  conditions  so  that  your  Excellency 
may,  should  you  see  fit,  communicate  with  Cetshwayo 
without  waiting  for  my  despatch.  If  you  think  that 
conditions  should  be  put  in  another  form,  please  alter." 

*  No  one  can  read  Cetshwayo's  letten  respecting  the  girls  of  tho 
houeehold  without  feeling  satisfied  of  his  right  feeling  about 
them,  and  surely  some  arrangement  might  have  been  made  to 
release  those  who  had  been  seized  and  appropriated  by  Zibebn, 
Hamn,  &o.,  without  their  own  or  thejr  parents'  consent  English 
readers  wonld  naturally  gather  from  the  official  wky  of  speakbg 
that  GetAwayo's  downfall  released  a  unmber  of  girls  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations  in  the  choice  of  husbands,  but  in  point  of 
&ct  most  of  those  who  had  mBrri,ed  during  his  absence  were  forced 
into  bonds  which  they  anA  their  parents  r^arded  as  degradii^. 
Sir  Henry  Bnlwor's  fresh  condition  simply  protected  certain  of 
the  appointed  chiefs  from  being  called  upon,  at  the  instance  of  the 
parents,  to  set  free  the  women  they  had  tyrannically  seiirad  npon. 

VOL.   II.  K 
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By  an  error  in  deciphering  this  message  the  words 
"Her  Majesty's  Government"  were  suhstituted  for 
"  Cetshwayo,"  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  replies  at 
once,  "  As  I  have  no  responsibility  whatever  for  the 
settlement  determined  on,  I  do  not  intend  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  which  you  so  kindly  afford 
me  of  communicating  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment" 

The  touch  of  severity  in  this  answer  had,  probably 
a  deeper  and  worthier  cause  than  can  he  explained  by 
the  error  in  the  message,  for  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
knew  something  of  Cetshwayo,  and  those  who  have  had 
the  welfare  of  the  Zulu  King  and  people  most  truly 
at  heart,  have  often  thought  that  very  different  might 
have  been  the  result  had  his  restoration  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape. 

But  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  not  alone  in  working 
out  plans  hy  which  the  well-conceived  scheme  of 
the  Home  Government  for  the  redemption  of  Zulu- 
land  was  thwarted,  and  made  to  bring  about  the 
complete  ruin  of  that  unhappy  country.  Plainly  he 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  old  Shepstonian  idea 
of  the  Black  Kingdom,  although,  of  course,  he  had 
his  own  particular  version  of  it.  Circumstances 
favoured  the  first  move  in  that  direction,  though  that 
was  not  the  case  for  very  long.  The  belief  in  the 
name  of  Shepstone  which  Cetshwayo  had  cherished 
for  so  many  years,  clung  to  him  still,  in  spite  of  every 
disappointment,  and,  no  doubt,  he  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  and  for  his  people 
if  Sir  T.   Shepstone  would  consent  to  stand  their 
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friecd.  While  he  was  still  at  Melbury  Road  a  letter 
was  written  for  the  King  to  Lord  Kimberley  request- 
iog  that  Zulus  visiting  Natal  should  be  received  by 
Sir  T.  Shepstone,  of  whom  the  King  was  represented 
as  Baying  [3  466,  p.  93], "  he  knows  all  the  affairs  of  my 
country.  ...  I  want  Sir  T.  Shepstone  to  take  care 
of  me,  and  to  be  my  mouth  in  Natal."  A  copy  of  the 
letter  was  forwarded  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  with  the 
remark  [ibid.,  p.  114] — 

"  It  is  of  oonrse  impoBeible  that  thia  request  shonld  be  complied 
with  in  tbe  form  in  which  it  is  nude,  bnt  I  wonld  suggest  that  it 
mi^t  be  desinble  for  yon  to  consnlt  with  Sir  Theophilns  Shep- 
stone as  to  many  details  of  the  new  settlranent  of  the  country,  and 
I  sbonld  wish  yon  to  oousider  whether  Sir  Theophilns  wonld  not 
be  the  most  suitable  person  to  conduct  Cetshwayo  bock  to  Znlnland 
when  the  time  oomes  for  his  restomtion."  , 

This  was  another  fatal  mistake.  Sir  T.  Sbej^tone 
bad  said  [2695,  p.  eV],  June  4th,  1880,  "  I  look  upon 
the  restoration  of  Cetshwayo  as  certain  to  produce 
most    disastrous   consequences ; "  *    and   Sir    Henry 

•  Sir  T,  Shepstone  spoke  of  Cetshwayo  as  "  the  representative 
of  the  sentimeut,  and  of  all  those  that  oherish  it  in  South  Africa, 
that  is  opposed  to  civilisation,  Christianity,  and  progress,"  which 
no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Zulu  King  will  now  credit, 
unless  "  civilisation  "  by  means  of  the  "  gn^-shop,"  Christianity 
enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  "  progress  "  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  vices  of  the  lower  cluosee  in  a  oivilised  nation  are 
implied.  Cetshwayo,  natntally  s^aoions— wise,  even,  it  may  be 
said — as  he  was,  conld  only  judge  of  what  he  know,  and,  being 
illiterate,  ho  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  how  little  the  Shep- 
stonee  were  really  his  friends.  Gould  he  have  read  the  "  memo- 
randnm"  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  in  qnestion,  he  wonld  never  have 
said,  "  I  want  Sir  T.  Shepstone  to  take  care  of  me,  and  la  he  my 
mouth  in  Natal,"  and  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
B  2 
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Bulwer  quoting  the  above  passage  in  bis  Report 
of  Auguet  1882,  says  [3466,  p.  144],  **  I  bave  reason 
to  believe  tbat  Sir  T.  Sbepstone  bas  not  changed  the 
views  he  then  expressed.  He  certainly  has  not 
modified  them."*  How  was  it  possible  that  any 
scheme  should  prosper  the  execution  of  which  was 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  strongly 
protested  against  it,  who  had  staked  their  credit  on 
its  being  certain  to  produce  disastrous  consequences, 
and  who  bad  never  by  so  much  as  a  word  shown  the 
least  sign  of  an  intention  to  bend  their  own  views  to 
those  of  the  Government  they  served  ?  With  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer's  convictions,  and  Sir  T.  Sbepstone 's 
inclinations  it  was  impossible  tbat  they  should  carry 


otlieT's  real  sentiiaentB  coiiC€inimg  him  was  as  nufur  in  those  who 
were  aware  of  them  as  was  the  triimiphant  qnotation  of  his  words 
[3466,  p.  138]  oondemning  BitimeU,  and  approving  Dunn's  action 
towards  that  chief,  whioh  were  spoken  after  hearing  only  the 
garbled  official  account  of  those  proceedings  (to  be  found  in  Bine 
Book  3466),  an  official  report  of  whioh  alone  could  reach  his 

•  Sir  Heniy  Bulwer  here  speaks  of  Sir  T.  Sbepstone  as  "  one 
who  during  a  long  lifetime  bas  had  opportunities  i^  knowing  the 
natire  raoes  of  Booth  A&ica  such,  perhaps,  as  no  one  else  had, 
who  was  engaged  for  more  than  forty  years  in  active  responsible 
relations  with  them,  and  whose  judgment  in  all  matters  relating 
to  them  is  beyond  dispute "  [2222,  p.  176  and  elsewhere].  That 
he  could  say  this,  and  that  the  Home  QoTcmment  should  act  upon 
it  is  truly  amazing,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Sir  T.  Sbepstone 
had  shown  in  187S  the  most  absolute  and,  as  it  happened,  fatal 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  wbole  Zulu  question ;  that  his  Trans- 
vaal policy  had  been  condemned  and  reversed  ;  and,  to  go  further 
back,  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  native  policy  of  1873,  for 
which  he  was  far  more  responsible  than  was  Sir  B.  Pine,  although, 
as  nsnal,  the  latter  was  made  the  scapegoat  in  tbat  afiair. 
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out  anccessfully  the  policy  entrusted  to  them,  and  its 
failure  was  a  certainty  from  the  moment  Cetah- 
wayo's  restoration  was  confided  to  them.  In  truth 
be  never  was  restored,  and  it  is  from  that  fact  that 
all  the  bloodshed  and  misery  of  1883-4  in  Zululand 
has  resulted. 

In  accordance  with  his  instructions  to  consult  Sir 
T.  Shepstone  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  sent  him  a  copy  of 
bis  long  despatch  of  October  3rd  on  bis  proposed 
new  settlement  of  the  Zulu  country  "  for  the  benefit 
of  his  remarks  and  suggestions,"  and  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone in  return  expresses  bis  warm  approval  of  tbe 
whole,  saying  [3466,  p.  221];  '*  I  have  no  criticism 
to  offer ;  I  think  that  the  despatch  is  as  complete  as 
under  the  circumstances  it  can  be  made."  This,  be 
it  remembered,  was  tbe  despatch  curtailing  to  the 
utmost  Cetshwayo's  territory  and  power,  of  much  of 
which  tbe  Home  Government  were  bound  to  disap- 
prove. Sir  T.  Shepstone  confines  his  further  re- 
marks to  two  points.  The  first  is  the  proposed 
rate  of  annual  hut  tax,  which  in  tbe  official  mind 
was  already  imposed  upon  tbe  Zulus  resident  in  the 
proposed  Beserre,  and  to  which  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
objects,  being  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  lower 
than  that  levied  in  Natal,  "  which,"  be  says,  "  pro- 
duces so  handsome  and  unfailing  a  revenue"  for 
that  Colony.* 

His  second  suggestion  is  a  very  mysterious  one. 

*  How  much  of  it  ii  used  for  their  own  benefit,  and  what  would 
the  Natal  GoTomment   do  without  it,  if  the  natives  lefi  tho 
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It  is  that  the  proposed  amount  of  the  Resident's 
salary,*  1000/,,  is,  in  his  opinion, 

"  mach  below  what  be  will  require  for  his  actuBl  anbsiBtence,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  his  position,  that  he  will 
continoBllf  be  put  to  ;  B  few  years'  occnpation  of  SDcb  a  poeition 
with  Buch  a  salary  would  ruin  any  man  not  posBeseed  of  ample 
private  fonds,  and  these  it  would  be  Bcarcely  fair  to  expect  an 
ofScer  to  sacrifioe  for  the  good  of  the  pablic  aervioe." 

The  "expenses  incidental  to  the  Resident's  posi- 
tion "  were  additionally  provided  for  in  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer's  estimate  in  the  despatch  on  which  Sir  T. 
Shepstone  is  commenting,  to  the  extent  of  1968/., 
[3466,  p,  238]  and  as  the  utmost  amount  of  "enter- 
tainment "  possible  at  the  Residency  for  many  years 
to  come  would  be  an  occasional  beef-eating,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  he  could  be  expected  to  expend  even 
the  1000/.  per  annum,  which  Sir  T.  Shepstone  thought 
far  too  little,  living  in  the  simple  manner  which  would 
be  natural  and  suitable  to  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  repeated  directions  received  from 
Downing  Street  that  no  more  time  should  be  lost,  it 
was  not  until  December  4th  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
wrote  to  Mr.  Osbom  [3466,  p.  251]  :— 

"  I  have  now  received  the  final  inetructione  of  Her  Hajesty's 
Oovcmment  on  this  subject,  and  I  haiten  |  to  acquaint  yon  with  the 
nature  of  the  arrangements  which  they  hare  determined  upon." 

And  after  doing  eo,  he  continues  [ibid.,  p.  252] : — 
"  It  wni  be  necessary  that  you  forthwith  commonicate  the  deoi- 


'  The  salarieB  of  the  Secretary  for  Native  Afiairs,  and  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Native  High  Court  (Mr.  H.  Shepstone  and  Hr.  J.  Shep- 
stone) are  8001.  respectively,  and  nattually  there  are  in  Natal  much 
greater  opportunities  for  spendit^  than  there  could  be  in  Zaloland. 

t  Author's  italics. 
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Bion  of  Her  UajeBiys  QoTemment  utd  the  reasonfl  for  it  (t)  to 
the  several  Zula  chiefs  and  heodmeii  and  to  sach  other  people  a* 
you  map  judge  convenient."  • 

"While  leaving  the  mode  of  communication  to  Mr. 
Osbom's  judgment.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  requests  him 
to  bear 

"strictly  in  misd  the  necessity  there  is  for  the  annoanoement 
being  made  without  delay,  and  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  changes  vhich  are  about  to  be  introdnoed  shall  be  widely 
and  fully  made  known  and  explained  to  the  people  thronghont  the 
country." 

That  these  instructiona  were  very  inadequately 
carried  out  is  plain  from  the  fact,  since  placed  be- 
yond dispute,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Zulus 
did  not  know  of  the  King's  approach  until  after  he 
had  landed,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  his 
enemies  were  able  for  the  moment  to  telegraph  to 
England  that  Cetshwayo  had  but  a  poor  reception 
from  his  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there 
was  more  to  blame  in  the  vagueness  of  the  notice 
given  as  to  time  and  place,  than  in  the  lack  of  the 
actual  announcement.  The  Zulus  may  have  been 
generally  told  that  the  King  was  to  be  restored  on 
such  and  such  conditions,  but  the  majority  certainly 
did  not  know  to  a  day,  or  even  to  a  week,  when  he 
might  be  reasonably  expected,  and  without  some 
very  explicit  information  of  this  sort  they  would 
naturally  be  apt  to  take  general  news  from  the 
Government,  in  whom  they  had  had  such  frequent 
cause  to  be  disappointed,  with  "a  grain  of  salt." 

Mr.  Osborn  announces  on  the  10th  December  that 

he  was  sent  to   summon  **  the  different  appointed 

•  Antbor's  italics. 
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chiefs,"  and  also  "  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  head- 
men "  to  come  before  him  without  delay  to  receive 
the  communications  I  have  been  instructed  to  make 
to  them "  [3466,  p.  284].  Umfanawendhlela  was 
t}ie  first  to  come,  and  he,  of  course,  "  regretted  the 
decision."  "I  was  appointed  by  the  Government," 
he  says  [ibid.,  p.  280],  "  and  have  not  transgressed  the 
laws  (conditions)  under  which  I  accepted  my  appoint- 
ment." •  Nevertheless,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  dread  of  the  King,  though  he  objects  to 
losing  his  "  appointed  "  position  of  dignity,  for  he 
continues : — 

"...  It  u  good  of  tlie  Qneea  to  restore  the  King,  bs  be  ia  the 
sou  of  my  sifiter.  I  am  glad  that  be  is  letarmng,  bnt  I  cannot 
remain  under  him.  I  wisli  to  go  into  the  territory  reserved  by 
Qovemment,  not  immediately,  however,  bnt  soon  after  the  King 
Bomea,  as  I  wish  to  greet  him  first." 

This,  at  all  events,  does  not  look  like  the  terror 
and  consternation  predicted  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  Mfanawendhlela  never  took  the 
trouble  to  remove,  and  had  he  done  so,  would  pro- 
bably have  gone  with  his  family  alone.f 

Hlubi  was  spoken  to  next,  and  he  replied,  as  he 
was  sure  to  do :  "I  belong  to  the  Government,  and 
so  does  the  country.  1  am  satisfied  with  what  the 
Government  thinks  it  necessary  to  do  in  the  country, 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it."     But,  as  the 

*  He  was  in  foct,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind,  the  only  one  of  (he 
lAieft  nnfavonraUe  to  Cetsbvayo's  retnm  of  whom  tlUs  conld  be 
said. 

I  Mr.  Oabom  says  that  be  "  pointed  oat  that  he  (Ufanawen- 
dhleU)  had  hitherto  boon  utterly  nnable  to  exerdBe  offloidnt  con- 
trol in  his  territory. 
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writer  can  affirm  from  personal  and  Batisfactoiy  iit- 
formation,  he  would  have  been  quite  content  to 
come  under  Cetahwayo'e  role,  had  it  been  so  arranged. 

Siwunguza  and  Chingwayo  are  represented  as  as- 
serting that  they  would  not  live  under  Cetehwayo, 
and  would  move  into  the  Reserve,  bat,  like  Mfana- 
wendhlela,  they  never  carried  out  their  intentiona, 
and,  like  him,  they  had  little  influence  in  their 
territories.* 

Umgitywa,  while  saying  that  he  would  prefer  to 
reside  in  the  Reserve,  expresses  himself  in  a  way 
which  leads  one  to  wish  for  a  Zulu  copy  of  what  he 
said.  His  speech  ends  with,  "  The  country  belongs 
to  the  Government,  who  has  a  right  to  bring  back 
the  King  into  it.    / thank  the  Government" 

These  are  the  three  of  whom  the  Znlua  usually 
spoke  as  being  tceah-kneed,  without  the  courage  of 
their  opinions,  which  yet,  but  for  white  influence, 
would  have  inclined  to  the  King,  for  whom  they  had 
all  three  "  prayed  "  more  than  once. 

Hamu's  representative  said  merely  :  "  Hamu  has 
no  people  of  his  own  tribe ;  the  people  belong 
chiefly  to  Umtshegula.  Hamu  will  not  remain 
under  the  King."  f  But  we  are  not  told  what 
Umtshegula  and  his  people  say,  although  the  chief 
is  mentioned  as  present. 

Seketwayo,     Faku-ka-Ziningo,    Umgojana,     and 

*  Chingwayo  waa  afterwardB  killed,  while  in  attendance  on  the 
King,  in  Zibebn'§  atlaok  apon  the  latter  at  Ulnndi. 

]  This  waa  not  sarpriaii^,  aeeing  what  atrooioiu  actions  Hamu 
had  oommitted.  The  ilaoghter  of  1200  of  Cetshnayo's  most 
faithful  friends  being  only  one  of  his  evil  deeds. 
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Somkeli  *  expressed  their  pleasure  in  the  Kibg's 
return  through  their  representatives,  and  although 
Umlandela'B  messenger  expressed  objections,  Mr. 
Osborn  does  not  appear  to  have  given  much  credit 
to  his  words,  and  remarks  that  he  will,  in  his  opinion, 
"  eventually  elect  to  remain  under  Cetshwayo's 
authority"  [ibid.,  p.  288]. 

Dunn,  of  course,  objected ;  and  Zibebu  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  send  thanks  (being  ill  at  the  time)  for 
the  favour  shown  him. 

As  to  the  people  generally,  a  few  of  Dunn's 
personal  followers  expressed  their  natural  dissatis- 
faction, and  Dabulamanzi  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
district  were  what  Mr.  Osborn  terms  "  loud  "  in  their 
thanks,  and  "  equally  loud  in  denouncing  Dunn." 

"  Nona  of  all  the  other  chiefe,  headmen,  and  people,  offered  aaj 
remarka,"  costumes  the  fieddent,  "  whea  I  made  the  annoonce- 
ment  to  them,  bejond  thankmg,  in  a  dril  manner,  for  the  uiform&- 
tiou  the;  had  received." 

*  Captain  A.  E.  M'Gallnm  wrote  to  the  Morning  Pott  of 
fiovember  10th,  1682 :— "  That  the  old  hereditary  chie&  of  Znlnland 
are  unanimonB  in  wishing  for  the  return  of  Getshwayo,  and  that 
they  express  the  general  wish  of  their  people  in  the  matter,  may 
be  granted.  I  visited  the  diief  Somkele  at  his  principal  kraal 
twice  in  the  antoms  of  last  year.  He  was  moat  anziona  for  my 
opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  Cetehwayo's  retnra,  and  when  I 
observed  that  his  place  was  already  occupied,  and  his  cattle  gone, 
they  wonld  not  have  it,  and  an  indnna  started  up  with  the  excla- 
mation, '  that  fbr  cattle  there  was  not  a  kraal  in  all  Zalnland  that 
wonld  not  send  him  a  beast,  or  a  chief  not  a  drove  d  oxen,'  which 
sentiment  was  echoed  and  applauded  by  the  crowd  present.  Nor 
shall  I  easily  forget  the  looks  exchanged  when  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that '  Celehwayo  wonld  never  be  seen  in  Znlnland  again.' " 
Bat  for  the  mischief-making  of  white,  and,  unhappily,  efScial  per- 
sons, snoh  nniversal  joy  as  that  anticipated  by  Captain  Al'Oallani 
would  have  nndonbtodly  attended  the  King's  return. 
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But  their  thanks  would  hardly  have  been  forth- 
coming at  all  had  they  been  horrified  by  the  tidings 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
believe,  after  the  long  course  of  insult  to  which  the 
family  of  the  King  had  been  subjected  by  British 
representatives  and  proteges  since  the  war  of  1879. 
And  one  would  like  to  know  how  many  were 
summoned,  how  many  came,  and  more  exactly, 
what  they  were  told.  There  is  no  sign  of  their 
having  heard  a  word  about  the  time  when  they 
might  expect  the  King ;  his  arrival  might  have  been 
six  months  distant  for  any  hint  contained  in  the 
reports  and  despatches  on  the  subject  of  the  com- 
munication to  the  Zulus  ;  and  this  is,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, the  true  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between 
Mr.  Herbert's  statement  [ibid.,  p.  267]  in  the  name 
of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley's  successor.  Lord  Derby,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society, 
that  "  It  is  believed  that  the  measizres  which  were 
being  taken  for  bringing  back  Cetshwayo  were  well- 
known  thronghout  Zululand  some  time  before  he 
arrived ; "  and  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  mtyority 
of  the  people  were  taken  wholly  by  surprise.  They 
were  told  that  he  was  coming  back — some  day, 
and  in  some  way,  but  when  or  how  they  were  left  to 
discover  when  he  came. 

Even  now  Sir  Henry  Bolwer  had  not  given  up 
all  hopes  of  taking  a  little  more  country  from  the 
King.  On  the  27th  December  he  telegraphed  [ibid., 
p.  239]  home  that  the  shape  of  the  reserved  territory 
was  inconvenient,  beacon  No.  19  projecting  into  it 
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so  38  to  divide  it  into  two,*  and  again,  on  the  8th  he 
inquired  [ibid.,  p.  254]  whether  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
might  sound  Cetshwayo  as  to  any  alteration  of  the 
boundary,  to  which  Lord  Derby  replied  that  Sir  T. 
Shepstone  might  sound  Getshwayo,  hut  was  not  to 
press  the  proposal  unless  it  was  readily  entertained 
as  advantageous  by  Getshwayo.  This  was  hardly 
likely,  since  the  proposal  was  simply  to  take  another 
piece  of  country  away  from  him. 

On  December  23rd  Sir  H.  Bulwer  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Stat©  for  the  Colonies : — 

"Sir  TheophiluB  Shepstone,  K.O.M.G.,  has,  at  ray  request,  been 
good  enoDgh  to  tmdertoke  the  service  of  meeting  Getshwayo,  and 
fonuall;  re-establishing  him  in  authority.  ...  It  is  soaioely 
neceaaary  for  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  so  wall  fitted  by  hia 
experience,  and  by  his  aognaintanoe  with  the  Zolo  people,  and 
with  the  ciionmstances  of  the  oonntry,  to  nndertake  this  BerTice."f 

True  to  his  fized  disbelief  in  the  general  wish  of 
the  Zulus  for  Cetshwayo's  return,  the  Governor  next 
has  some  controversy  with  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  L. 
Smyth,  on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  soldiers  who 
would  be  required  to  escort  the  Zulu  King  through 
his  own  country,  the  nature  of  which  controversy 
may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  its  closing  communi- 
cation.   The  General  was  personally  acquainted  with 

'  This  is  a  very  wide  figure  of  speech,  aa  may  be  seen  1^ 
reference  to  Diagram  No.  3,  p.  238. 

t  That  is  t0Bay,6um  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  point  of  view,  namely 
that  CetshwByo  was  a  dangerons,  nntmstworthy  savage  and  that  his 
restoration  maat  torn  out  a  failnre.  Without  at  all  aapposing 
that  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  deliberately  and  intentionally  set  to  work 
to  prodnce  this  effect,  it  is  plain  that  his  prejudice  had  so  hopelessly 
blinded  him  that  he  was  incapable  of  seeing  anything  except  in  its 
light. 
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Cetshwayo,  and  had  foi-mecl,  of  course,  a  very  different 
estimate  of  him  from  that  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
former  telegraphed  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer : — 

"  Had  I  known  that  escort  was  other  than  oamplimentoFf  or 
that  th&ie  was  any  doabt  aa  to  the  reoeption  Cetshwayo  would  get 
on  route  seleoted,  I  ahonld  not  hsTe  urged  the  lower  namber 
(250,  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  available  military  transport 
reeoarces)." 

There  wa8  one  further  piece  of  mischief  left  for  the 
Governor  to  do,  and  he  now  lost  no  time  in  doing  it 
On  the  3rd  of  January  he  announced  [ihid.,  p.  274] 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Shepstone,  S.N.A.,  to  be 
British  Resident  Commiesioner  for  the  time  being  in 
the  reserved  territory.  It  wanted  but  this — that  the 
man  whose  sincerity  had  been  doubted  by  the  natives, 
and  who  had,  a  few  years  before,  drawn  down  upon 
himself  the  severe  rebuke  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  should  be  placed  in  authority 
in  the  proposed  Reserve — to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the 
evil  days  prepared  by  official  duplicity  and  official 
wrongheadedness,  for  Getshwayo  and  bis  people. 
It  was  in  absolute  defiance  of  the  facts  concerning 
Mr.  J.  Shepstone  that  Sir  H.  Bulwer  selected  him 
for  a  post  requiring  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
person  to  fill  it  rightly,  and  despatched  him  to 
Zululand  with  that  salary  of  1000/.  a  year,  which 
Sir  T.  Shepstone  thought  so  much  too  little,  "  to 
proclaim  and  declare  the  reserved  territory  to 
be  native  independent  territory,  with  a  resident 
British  Commissioner,  who  will  represent  the  para- 
mount authority."  That  Mr.  J.  Shepstone  was  quite 
of  one  mind  with  his  brother  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
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is  soon  apparent.  lu  one  of  his  first  despatches  from 
Zululand  he  writes  of  "  a  strong  feeling  of  enmity 
between  the  Dahulamanzi  party,  and  Mavnmeng- 
wana,  the  latter,  as  I  believe,  staunch  to  us,  while  the 
others  are,  as  far  as  /  can  gather,  still  intriguing." 
What  a  spirit  was  this  in  which  to  begin  reserving 
country  for  those  Zulus  "  who  are  unwilling  to  come 
again  under  Cetshwayo's  rule,"  when  such  are  at 
once  looked  upon  as  "  staunch  to  us,"  and  those  loyal 
to  their  King  as  "intriguers"!  To  find  that  the 
Government  so  regarded  the  matter  was  enough  to 
produce  a  fictitious  appearance  of  inclination  towards 
"  ua,"  on  the  part  of  waverers,  or  of  men  either 
cowardly,  eelf-intereeted,  or  indifferent. 

A  little  earlier  (December  22nd)  a  Government 
Surveyor,  Mr.  J,  E.  Fannin,  was  sent  up  to  mark 
out,  and  beacon  off,  Zifaebu's  new  boundaries,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Osborn,  the  Zulu  Resident,  and 
they  were  directed  to  "  place  beacons  along  the  line 
so  that  no  question  or  dispute  may  arise  in  the 
future."  A  comparison  of  Diagrams  Nos.  2  and  3, 
will  show  that  Zibebu  received  a  considerable  ad- 
ditional corner  to  the  south  of  his  territory  beyond 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  proposed  line,  which  ran  along  a 
range  of  mountains  as  shown  in  Diagram  2,  and  to 
which  line  the  Home  Government  had  agreed,  while 
removing  that  proposed  for  the  Reserve  further  south. 
On  consulting  the  Blue  Books  for  the  reason  of  this 
fresh  concession  to  Zibebu,*  we  find  that  the  line  was 

*  A  very  important  one,  as  the  additioDol  portion  was  port  of 
that  belonging  to  the  PrinccB. 
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thus  altered  to  please  that  chief  by  Mr.  Fannin  under 
Mr.  Oaborn's  directions  without  even  a  reference  to 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  for  permiasion.  At  p.  55  of  the  . 
Blue  Book  [3705,  p.  55]  occurs  a  sketch  plan  of  the 
readjusted  line  furnished  by  Mr.  Fannin,  and  at  p.  58 
is  found  a  note  from  the  Governor  asking  an  ex- 
planation of  the  alteration  which  had  been  made  two 
months  before  without  his  knowledge  [ibid.,  p.  58]. 
Mr.  Fannin  replies  that  [ibid.']  "  in  laying  down  the 
line  I  acted,  by  direction  of  your  Excellency,  entirely 
under  the  instructions  received  from  Mr.  Osborn," 
and  the  reason  given  for  the  alteration  was  that 
the  line  fixed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  would  have 
cut  out  a  kraal  which  Zibebu  especially  valued,  as  it 
had  been  the  residence  of  chiefs  of  the  tribe  for  some 
generations,  and  that  "  Mr.  Osborn  was  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid  this,  knowing  the  ill-feeling  it  would 
arouse  among  Zibebu's  people." 

The  fact  is  that  before  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  settle- 
ment aroused  rivalry  and  enmity  between  the  various 
chiefs,  Zibebu  and  his  cousins  lived  aide  by  side  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  alike  subject  to  Cetshwayo, 
and  apparently  at  that  time  alike  loyal  to  him  also. 
The  kraals  of  their  people  were  inextricably  mixed, 
and  the  land  occupied  partly  by  the  Sutus  stretched 
away  far  beyond  even  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  line. 

"  The  line  as  made,"  continues  Mr.  Fannin,  "  cuts 
out  about  forty  kraals  of  Zibebu's  people ;  no  kraals 
belonging  to  the  Sato  party  are  within  it." 

This,  however,  could  only  be  asserted  from  Zibebu's 
point  of  view,  and  from  his  own  account.     That  of 
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the  Sutus  is  a  very  different  one,  and,  coining  from 
Mnyamana,  is  far  more  worthy  of  belief  than  any 
statement  of  Zibebu'a.  Mnyamana  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal  on  January  31st, 
1883  :— 

"  I  do  not  Bee  where  the  King  is  to  put  the  Znla  people,  they  all 
wUh  for  the  King ;  but  the  land  has  been  taken  away  &om  as. 
Mbopa'u  tribe,*  Mfnsi's  tribe,  [a  third  tribe  and  two  sab-tribea 
mentioned],  part  of  the  tribe  of  l^sipnla  (Mpande's  prime-miniatei) 
and  some  of  my  people,  all  deiiiriDg  the  King,  and  eTen  kraals  of  the 
Princes  Ndaboko  and  Ziwedn,  and  those  of  large  portions  of  their 
tribes,  are  given  to  Zibebn.f  Seketwayo's  land  it  rednoed  by  what 
has  been  given  to  the  Boers  [the  "  dispnted  territory  "]  ;  and  more 
land  is  to  be  ont  off  from  him  for  Hlnhi,  the  Basnto,  besides  all  the 
district  Bonth  of  the  Umhlatnze.  It  is  a  mere  stiip  that  will  be 
left  to  Getehwayo,  and  we  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done.  Wa 
protest  against  it,  the  whole  Znlo  people,  both  those  who  have 
always  prayed  for  the  Bang,  ajid  those  who  before  hia  return  were 
weak-kneed,  and  held  bock.  We  protest,  all  of  as,  against  the 
catting  off  of  the  land."  } 

The  conditions  read  over  to  Oetshwayo  on  the  16th 
of  January,  and  those  signed  by  him  at  Capetown  on 
the  29th  of  December,  distinctly  stated  that  that 
portion  of  Zibebu'e  country  which  previously  belonged 
to  Ndabuko  and  Ziwedu  would  be  restored  to  Oetsh- 
wayo, BO  that  the  Princes  would  be  able  to  return  to 
their  own  districts,  and  live  there  subject  to  the 
King's  authority.  § 

*  Mbopa  shonld  be  remembered  as  the  heroic  Znln  who  was 
tortured  by  us  in  vain  to  make  him  betray  the  King  in  1879. 

f  This  was  actoally  done,  though  exactly  the  reverse  was  laid 
down  in  Sir  H.  Bnlwer's  scheme,  Ac.,  was  stated  in  the  "condi- 
tions "  as  delivered  to  the  Zulas,  and  pnblished  in  the  local  papers. 

]:  Unyamana,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  chief  accnsed  by  Sir 
Henry  Bnlwer  of  wanting  an  independent  territory  for  himself. 

§  Nalal  Mercurg ;  Natal  Time* ;  Cape  Timet,  December  30th. 
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Bat  thia  was  not  done.  The  kraals  of  all  the  im- 
portant  chiefe  and  tribes  named  by  Mnyamana,  in- 
cluding those  of  Ziweda,  and  some  of  Ndabuko's,  and 
those  of  large  portions  of  their  tribes,  were  left  out- 
side the  beacons  put  up  to  mark  off  the  King's 
territory,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  boundaries  to  which 
Cetshwayo  signed  his  Efubmission  were,  on  this  side, 
quite  other  than,  and  stretching  &r  beyond,  those 
laid  down  upon  the  map,  or  beaconed  out.  Both  he, 
with  the  Princes  under  him,  and  Zibebu  were  thus 
given  by  the  Government  a  claim  to  the  same  piece 
of  territory.  Under  the  circumstanceB  could  any 
arrangement  have  been  made  more  certain  to  bring 
about  war  and  confusion  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  difiSculty  may 
have  been  increased  by  MesHrs.  Osbom  and  Fannin's 
unauthorised  alteratiou,  for  at  most  it  merely  made 
worse  a  situation  which  was  already  intolerably  bad. 
But  what  is  strikingly  evident  from  the  latter's  reports 
[3705,  pp.  56,  58]  is  the  favour  shown  to  Zibebu,  and 
the  anxious  consideration  for  his  wishes  and  feelings, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Sutu  Princes  and  people. 

"  Zibebu  and  a  number  c^  his  followers  were  present  at  and  took 
over  from  me  all  the  boacons." 

"Althfnigh  the  new  line  cnta  ont  a  coneiderable  nunber  of 
kraals  of  Zibebn'^  people,  etill  I  think  tbat  oa  the  whole  he  is 
ooDtented,  having  had  appreheneione  that  possibly  more  land 
might  have  been  taken  &om  him.  Kone  of  hia  own  kraals  are  cnt 
ont" 

"  The  chief  axi  his  people  were  exceedingly  civil,  and  rendered 
me  oheerfolly  all  the  assistaaoe  I  reqniredinbnildingbeaconBy&c." 

Zibebu  might  well  be  content,  seeing  that  the 
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territory  assigned  to  him  now  was  considerably 
larger  than  that  given  to  him  by  Sir  GJarnet  Wolseley, 
and  while  repeated  mention  is  made  of  the  kraala  he 
lost  by  the  new  line  the  writers  seem  to  forget  that 
he  received  in  exchange  the  whole  of  Umgojana's 
territory.  It  doea  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
Sutu  leaders  were  consulted,  or  that  representatives 
of  theirs  were  present,  so  that  Mr.  Fannin's  remark 
"  no  kraals  belonging  to  the  Usutu  party  are  within 
it "  (the  line),  seems  to  have  rested  on  Zibebu's  own 
statement.  At  all  events  he  had  it  all  his  own  way ; 
to  leave  him  in  posseBsion  of  a  single  favourite  kraal, 
nearly  a  third  of  even  that  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Sutus  which  Sir  H.  Bnlwer  proposed  to  return 
to  them,  was  left  to  Zibebu,  and  "  none  of  his  own 
kraals  "  were  now  cut  out,  while  no  mention  at  all  is 
made  of  the  Princes'  own  kraals,  and  those  of  the 
other  Sutu  chiefe  within  Zibebu's  new  boundaries, 
beyond  the  following  paragraph,  by  which  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  supplements  Mr.  Fannin's  report : — "  This 
[i.e.  the  statement  "  it  cuts  out  none  belonging  to  the 
Usutu  party"]  does  not  refer  to  the  territory  that 
was  under  the  late  appointed  chief  Umgojana,  in 
which,  together  with  some  people  belonging  to 
Umgojana  and  a  large  number  of  people  belonging 
to  Usibebu,  are  the  people  of  what  is  known  as 
Masipula's  tribe,  which,  under  Maboko,  a^tpears  to 
have  joined  the  U^Ou  party  "  *  [C.  3705,  No.  36]. 

*  [More  coirecUy,  "  is  well-known  to  be,  and  to  hare  bean  sU 
alon^  loyal  to  Cetshwayo  and  the  national  canee."] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Thb  ateamer  with  the  Zulu  King  on  board  reached 
theCapeon  September  23rd,  and  he  was  landed  there 
on  the  following  day.  He  was,  of  course,  eager  to 
get  home,  and  until  he  was  actually  landed  at  the 
Cape,  it  still  seemed  probable  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  go  straight  on.  There  were  several  good 
reasons  for  this  besides  the  manifest  cruelty  of  de- 
laying his  return  after  it  had  once  been  agreed  to, 
and  liie  conditions  settled  in  England.  There  was 
still,  at  the  end  of  September,  ample  time  for  the 
whole  thing  to  be  carried  out  before  the  beginning 
of  the  season  which  would  be  an  unhealthy  one  for 
the  escort  of  British  troops  who  were  to  attend  the 
King,  as  well  as  for  Sir  T.  Shepstone  and  other 
Europeans  concerned,  through  the  coast  districts  of 
Ziduland.  But  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  successful 
attempts  at  delaying  Cetshwayo's  visit  to  England 
had  of  course  correspondingly  delayed  his  return  to 
Capetown,  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  winter,  or  healthy  season  for 
the  coast  A  further  delay  of  some  weeks  (for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  even  the  shadow  of  a 
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good  region)  enabled  Cetsbwayo'a  white  enemies  to 
represent  that  the  summer  season  having  (now) 
,  fairly  set  in,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  carry  out  the 
expedition  for  some  months  to  come,  not  indeed,  as 
it  was  freely  suggested  by  the  local  papers,  until 
the  following  April. 

But  there  waa  another  strong,  and,  it  might  be 
thought  sufficient,  reason  for  taking  Cetshwayo  on  at 
once.  A  violent  epidemic  of  small-pox  had  broken 
out  at  the  Cape,  and  the  port  was  cutoff  as  a  plague- 
spot  from  all  others  in  South  Africa  by  strict 
quarantine.  The  mere  feet  of  landing  the  King 
there  enormously  increased  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  immediate  return  to  Zululand,  and  this 
fact  was  well  knoTvn  to  all  in  authority  at  the  time, 
and  to  the  public  generally. 

The  telegram  in  the  Natal  Mercury  which  an- 
nounced Cetehwayo's  arrival  at  the  Cape,  remarked 
also,  "  the  small-pox  epidemic  continues  to  spread 
with  unabated  fiiry,"  *  and  the  same  paper  a  few 
days  later  says,  "  Small-pox  is  terribly  rife  amongst 
the  Kafirs  at  Alton,  and  not  far  from  Oude-Molen." 
The  Maritzburg  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
sounds  a  more  decided  note  : — ■ 

"  To  luid  Oetsbiroyo  at  Ctpetovn  onder  preaent  oiroametanoea, 
is  to  expose  him  to  the  grave  risk  of  an  infeetion  which  in  hia  case, 
if  he  shonid  imfortaiiately  come  in  its  path,  ooald  hardly  be  other- 
wise  than  deadly.  &naU-poz  is  spreading  aronnd  Oapetown  with 
all  the  Tiroleuce  which  utterly  nndiained  and  thickly  crowded 
snborbeoan  give  to  it.  The  pictoreaqnenessof  the  Tillages  that  nestle 
nnder  the  shelter  of  Table  ]U!otintain,  forms  no  guarantee  against 
the  outbreak  of  epidemics.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  Tillages,  com- 
posed as  they  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  of  Inznrioos  villas,  there  are 

•  Natal  Mercury,  Bept  26th,  1882. 
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thick];  crowded  neats  of  Halays  and  half-oastee,  who  defy  sanitary 
preoantionB  both  for  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  Their 
hovels  are  to  the  villas  that  line  the  high  rood  and  the  railway, 
very  much  as  the  rookeries  behind  Oxford  Street  and  Begent 
Street  are  to  those  thtooughftoM.  There  is  thus  a  regnlai  chain 
of  infectioii  established  frcuu  Capetown,  and  no  one  oan  tell  whea 
or  where  he  may  not  come  in  ocmtaot  with  it  To  land  Getshwayo 
and  leave  him  there  for  an  indefinite  period  nnder  these  ciramn- 
stancee  is  to  commit  an  act  little  short  of  cruelty,  not  to  speak  of 
its  extreme  impolicy.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  etate  of 
things  in  Capetown  was  not  known  in  England  some  weeks  ago. 
With  the  ipeeial  triea  of  putting  the  Ooltmiai  Office  on  iii  guard,  I 
telegraphed  home  in/onna(*oit  at  to  the  vimlenee  aiid  rapid  tpread  of 
the  amaB-poa:  m  Capetown.*  Supposing  it  to  have  been  necessary 
to  detain  Oetshwayo  till  the  arrangemente  in  Znlnland  were  com- 
plete, and  supposing  it  to  have  been  nnadvisable  to  keep  him 
Itmger  in  Ei^land,  be  might  at  least  have  been  spared  the  risks  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  Cape  Colony."— SatZy  Nem,  Cot  19th,  1882. 

Postnbly  in  England,  where  more  or  less  small- 
pox is  usually  to  be  found,  but  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  sanitary  arrangements  and  regulations  do  much 
to  minimise  the  chances  of  infection,  the  grave  danger 
to  which  Cetshwayo  was  thus  exposed  may  not  have 
been  thoroughly  appreciated,  but  those  in  whose  hands 
his  fate  really  rested,  i.  e.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  his 
advisers,  could  not  avoid  being  well  aware  of  the 
fact,  BO  that  the  landing  of  Cetshwayo  at  the  Cape, 
and  his  detention  there  for  nearly  four  months,  is  in 
itself  a  conclusive  proof  of  their  indifference  to  his 
life ;  if  indeed  it  must  not  be  called  by  a  darker  name. 

He  himself  felt  the  disappointment  bitterly,  the 
Cape  Times  soon  after  reporting  that 

"  The  captive  King  at  Ondo-Molen  is  not  in  the  happiest  of  moods, 
and  the  pleasure  of  his  visit  to  England  is  fast  disappearing  under 
the   detention   at  his   whilom   prisctn  farm.      Cetywayo   hardly 

*  Author's  italics. 
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oomprelienda  the  roMon  of  his  delay  at  Oade-Molen.  He  knowB 
thftt  the  Ei^;lish  OoTmunent  are  negotiating  with  the  ohiefe 
ooncenung  his  return,  hut  he  ia  of  opinion  that  ho  oonld  do  that 
worb  better  for  himself  than  any  repreeentatiTe  of  Bngland  oonld 
do  it  for  him.  He  fiuciee,  however,  that  his  detention  is  owing  to 
the  fact  of  small-pox  being  in  Capetown ;  and  if  this  is  the  reason 
he  wishes  to  know  further  why  he  was  landed  at  all,  and  he  Bays 
that  even  now  he  might  be  sent  to  False  Bay  and  embarked  &om 
there.  The  people  of  Natal  wonld  not  then  pnt  the  ship  in 
quarantine,  beoanse  he  has  lived  outside  of  the  town,  has  no  inter- 
oonrse  in  town,  and  there  is  no  small-pox  at  False  Bay,  where  he 
understands  he  could  embark  from.  Oetywayo  will  not  retom 
to  Znlnland  with  much  admiration  of  the  stateBmanship  of  England. 
He  wisely  points  oat  that  if  England  has  decided  on  his  restora- 
tion, then  that  restoration  onght  to  have  been  done  properly. 

After  three  weeks'  anxious  waiting  he  wrote  as 
follows  (dated  IGth,  forwarded  23rd)  :— 

"  I  am  writing  to  yon,  Bir  H.  Bobinson,  to  ask  yon  to  oonsidet 
my  poaitioD  here,  as  I  am  very  anxions  to  get  to  Zulnland  and  see 
how  all  my  household  are  [umuzi,  the  family  of  a  private  man,  bat 
the  people  of  a  chief].  It  was  very  nice  to  me  when  in  Et^land 
to  bear  from  Lord  Eimberley  that  I  was  going  home,  bnt  it  wonld 
be  mncb  nicer  for  me  to  hear  of  my  leaving  here."  The  planting 
season  ia  passing  in  Zulnland,  and  I  wont  to  go  and  provide  for 
my  children.  I  know  all  the  Zulu  nation  wishes  for  my  return, 
and  the  ohiefe  will  receive  me  heartily.f  8peak  to  the  Governor 
of  Natal  for  me,  and  tell  him  to  eend  for  me  soon.  If  the  Natal 
[people]  do  not  want  me  to  land  in  Durban,  I  oonld  be  landed  at 
Fort  Dumford.  Now  take  notice  of  my  pleadii^^  and  get  me 
removed  soon.  My  heart  ia  very  small  staying  here  so  long.  I 
do  not  hear  any  word  from  Znluland,  or  any  answer  to  my  former 
letters.  I  want  to  get  a  letter  to  tell  me  to  start.  Do  yonr  beat 
for  me,  and  be  a  friend  of  mine"  [S166,  p.  211]. 


'  The  extremely  bald  and  imperfect  translation  of  all  these 
letters  from  Cetshwayo  gives  but  a  poor  impression  of  the  simple 
dignify  of  his  actnal  langnage.  The  repeated  rendering  by  the 
nnsniteble  word  "  nice  "  of  every  expression  implying  approval  or 
satiafaotion  sufficiently  illustrates  the  deficiency  in  qneetion. 

f  Cotshwayo  plainly  here  refers  to  the  old  hereditary  chiefs,  the 
great  men  of  the  nation. 
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And  again  on  October  31st  [3466,  p.  215]  :— 

"  I  un  writing  to  yon,  Sir  H.  Bobinson,  to  tall  yon  tiiat  I  am. 
neaily  beart-broken  staying  here  bo  Icaig  and  not  retonung  to  my 
poople.  The  time  haa  lapfled  whiob  I  wh  to  have  left  here  hy.  I 
thanked  Lord  Eimberley  for  his  promise  of  my  §peedy  return  to 
Znlnland,  bnt  I  have  bean  here  now  until  I  almost  donlit  of  my 
release.  I  am  writing  this  to  yon  as  Qovemor  of  hie  Oolony.  I 
am  now  very  solitary,  and  my  heart  ie  Teiy  email.  I  uk  yon  to 
{dead  tea  me  and  get  me  away  so<».  I  say  all  these  words  to  yon 
for  yon  to  get  me  away  soon.  I  liare  not  as  yet  had  any  answer  to 
my  prerions  letters,  and  bear  no  tidings  of  my  leaving  here,  and  the 
time  has  now  passed  for  my  leaving  here.  The  Qoeen  released 
me  and  sent  me  out  here  qniok,  and  why  am  I  detained  here  for  bo 
long?  it  ie  very  hard  for  me  to  stay  here  now.  Will  yon  telegraph 
for  me  to  Lord  Eimberley  and  ask  him  to  send  me  oat  of  this 
bondage  soon  ?  I  expect  [hope]  to  reaoh  home  and  plant  for  my 
food  before  the  aeason  is  ont.  I  always  write  [appeal]  to  yon  and 
always  will,  and  I  am  snre  yon  will  do  your  best  for  me.  The 
Znln  people  ore  all  willing  to  receive  me.  I  have  spoken  to 
'Ur.  Lister,  my  onstodian,  abont  exchanging  a  gnu  and  a  rifle  I 
have  here  for  two  other  rifles.  I  am  sore  he  is  trying  his  best 
Conld  yon  get  him  some  help  9  I  want  to  tell  yon  myself  to-day 
that  I  almost  got  into  trouble  a  few  days  ago  by  sending  into  Gape- 
town  to  bay  a  few  shot  cartridges  for  my  own  nse  on  tluB  location. 
I  wont  you  to  know  this  from  my  own  lips.  Do  not  foi^et  me. 
Cktshwato  Ea  MpAnnx." 

So  the  time  dragged  wearily  on,  and  Cetsbwayo 
y/aa  kept  wearing  bis  beart  out  at  bis  old  prison, 
witboat  news  of  his  femily  and  people,  witbout  re- 
ceiving any  reasonable  explanation  of  tbe  delay — for 
indeed  there  was  none  to  give — while  bis  enemies, 
the  Natal  officials,  did  their  very  utmost  to  strew  his 
path  with  thorns  before  he  should  set  his  foot  upon 
it.  No  other  preparations  were  made,  not  a  single 
step  was  taken  during  all  these  months  of  delay  ex- 
cept the  preparation  on  paper  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
elaborate  schemes  for  the  King's  destruction,  unlil, 
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in  December,  the  firat  movements  were  made  to  put 
thoae  schemes  into  execution  [3466,  No.  106].* 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  telegraphs  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  on  Dec.  11th  [8466,  p.  243]— 

"  Oetshwayo  bat  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  bis  thiee  chie&, 
dgned  two  copies  of  Uie  furtlier  oonditionB  Bttached  to  toot 
deepatoh  of  the  Snd  December  just  reoeiTed.  I  gave  him  jaai 
message  about  the  hnte.t  He  says  he  would  like  to  fix  permanent 
site  of  his  kiaal  after  his  retam,  and  meanwhile  will  only  ask  for 
a  few  very  small  hnts  to  be  erected  at  Ulnndi,  which  will  serre 
bim  to  sleep  in  for  a  few  nights.  TJmnjamana,  or  Chingwayo,  or 
Seketwayo  will  sn^eet  best  site  for  these,  as  he  does  not  wish 
them  to  be  placed  amongst  the  bones  of  these  killed  in  war.  He 
is  most  anxiooa  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  "  further  conditions,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  the  two  framed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  addition 
to  those  signed  by  the  King  in  England ;  the  one 
by  which  he  was  required  to  give  up  more  than  a 
third  of  his  whole  country ,{  which  was  an  intolerable 
injury  to  both  King  and  people,  and  the  other  by 
which  he  was  made  to  promise  that  he  would  not 

*  Mr.  Oabom  directed  to  inform  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the 
new  settlement,  Dec.  1. 
Mr.  Fannin  sent  to  beacon  ont  Zlbeba's  new  territory,  Deo.  21. 
Direotions  to  Ur.  J.  Shepsttme  as  Commissioner  in  Beserve, 

Dec  22. 
Instmotions  to  Sir  T.  Shepetone  abont  receiving  Cetshwayo, 

Dec.  28. 
[3466.] 
I  "I  propose  requesting  Resident  to  have  hats  erected  for 
Cetshwayo.    Would  yon  kindly  ask  where  he  would  like  them 
er©ot©d?"[ibM.,  p.  248]. 

]  The  soathera  "reserve,"  which  is  npon  the  map  abont  a 
third  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  richest  part  of  it,  is  mnch 
more  than  a  third  of  the  inhabitable  portion  of  Znloland,  as  that 
to  the  north-east  is  to  a  great  extent  malarious  swamp,  while  the 
rich  land  to  the  north-west — the  disputed  territory — had  been 
given  to  the  Boers. 
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punish  the  ^rls  of  bis  houeeliold  who  had  married 
during  his  absence,  and  "  to  secure  immunity  for  the 
people  in  respect  of  anything  done  during  the  past 
three  years,"  which  were  needlesa,  and  therefore 
insulting,  stipulations.  Cetshwayo  had  left  England 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  there  imposed  upon  him 
when  once  he  bad  underatood  that  the  piece  of  land 
to  be  kept  back  irom  him  was  to  be  but  an  "in- 
dawana"  a  small  place,  a  " little  bit,"  i.  e.  enoagh 
for  the  reasonable  necessities  of  those  few  Zulus  who 
he  knew  would  be  all  who  would  voluntarily  elect  to 
leave  him.  Cut  down  as  the  land  he  had  inherited 
in  trust  for  the  Zulu  people  already  was  by  en- 
croachments from  the  Boers,  the  suggestion  that 
any  more  should  be  taken  away  had  been  a  bitter 
pill  to  him  at  first.  But  when  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, what  was  certainly  then  intended  and  ex- 
plained to  him,  that  the  reserved  land  was  to  be  only 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  own  subjects  who 
would  not  acknowledge  him,  he  felt  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  so  small  a  piece  that  the  loss  would  be  but 
a  triBing  one.  And  so  he  agreed  to  the  condition, 
with  the  rest,  and  reached  Capetown  content  in 
mind,  and  determined  loyally  to  stand  by  the 
promises  whicli  he  had  made.  Then  followed  the 
long,  disheartfining  waiting,  the  depressing  presence 
of  the  deadly  plague  around  him,  the  growing 
suspicion  that  England's  fair  promises  to  him  would 
be  thwarted  by  her  colonial  representativee,  and  that 
he  would  be  kept  a  prisoner  still,  perhaps  till  death, 
but  at  all  events  until  much  of  his  country  had  been 
wrung  &om   his  future  possession  and  that  of  his 
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successors  by  the  ever-growing  land-hunger  of  the 
whites.  On  December  7th  the  half-«spected  blow 
was  struck. 

Cetsbwayo  was  told  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had 
sent "  the  conditions  that  the  Home  G-ovemment  have 
finally  arranged  "  [3466,  p.  243]  with  reference  to  his 
return  to  Zululand ;  and  the  newly  fixed  botindaries 
of  the  Reserve  and  of  Zibebn's  territory  (the  re- 
tention of  which  in  addition  to  the  large  Reserve  was 
now  explained  to  bim  for  the  first  time)  were  pointed 
out  to  bim  upon  the  map.  The  news  must  have 
been  a  shock,  indeed,  and  his  first  reply  shows  how 
thoroughly  he  understood  the  wide  difierence  between 
what  be  had  promised  in  England,  and  what  he  was 
asked  to  promise  now  [Udd.,  p.  244]. 

"  I  haiyo  beftrd  kU  you  have  to  say  [  ?  have  said],  and  I  thoroogUy 
iiuderatand  it  I  alio  Kiid«r$tand  what  toot  tmd  to  me  by  I/ord 
KimherUy  i'k  England,  and  I  itnow  &e  repliet  I  gave  Mm,"  * 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  reply  till  I  get  back  to  the  Znla 
conDtry,"  he  continiied ;  "  I  will  meet  all  my  great  men  there,  and 
At31  [then]  know  all  those  who  would  like  to  leave  the  oouitry 
that  is  set  apart  for  me  to  govern.  When  I  bear  what  my  great 
men  have  to  say,  then  I  will  make  a  reply  "  [ibid.,  p.  345], 

The  King  earnestly  pressed  this  reasonable  pro- 
posal and  pointed  out  that  his  reserving  his  reply 
would  make  no  difference  in  the  result  ("it  will  be  all 
the  same  ")  f  1^  which  he  expressed  the  fact  that  be 
had  no  power  by  himself  to  give  up  part  of  the 
country  of  bis  people.    He  could  only  consent  as 

*  Author's  italics. 

f  « I  signed  nnder  protest,  knowing  that  the  land  belongs  to 
my  people,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to  sign  it  away  without  their 
oonsent."     (Aooonnt  of  Mr.  Mnllins,  8.  C.  to  tbo  DaUji  Nam.) 
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far  as  he  himself  was  personally  concerned,  but  it 
was  precisely  the  point  on  which  neither  he  nor  any 
other  Zulu  King  could  act  despotically,  or  answer 
for  the  consent  of  the  "  great  Zulu  Council."  It  was 
in  this  limited  sense  only  that  he  finally  signed  the 
condition  after  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  had  informed 
him  that  be  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Zulu- 
land  until  be  had  done  so,  and  his  meaning  is  plain 
enough  in  spite  of  the  halting  and  inadequate  English 
translation  of  his  words  \ibid.,  p.  245] : — "  I  submit  to 
your  explanations  ....  but  undoubtedly  when  I 
get  back  into  the  country  you  will  hear  more  of 
what  my  great  men  have  to  say.*  As  for  myself,  I 
agree  to  the  conditions." 

Nevertheless  he  still  pleaded  earnestly  that  the 
matter  might  be  reconsidered,  saying 

"  Of  oonrss  I  have  no  ohanoe  of  mahing  an;  reply,  my  month  is 
olofled,  but  it  is  natural  for  me  to  ub  for  a  (Jiance  of  meeting  tbe 
great  men  in  the  Znin  coimtry  previons  to  my  making  any  answer 
to  what  yon  have  said  to-day.  Any  one  else  woold  do  the  same." 
[Ibid.,  p.  247.] 

And  again  he  proposed  that  some  influential  white 
man  should  go  with  him  to  the  Zulu  country,  and 
judge  for  himself.  "  I  am  certain  if  you  went  up 
and  traversed  the  reserved  country  yourself,  you 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Zulu  country  was  taken  away  from  me,"  he 
says  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  The  latter,  it  will  be 
remembered,  bad  pointed  out  two  days  before  that 
he  had  *•  no  responsibility  whatever  for  the  settiement 

*  These  words  were  actually  referred  to  in  a  leadii^  London 
newspaper  as  importing  a  menace. 
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determined  on  "  [ibid.,  p.  241]  and  he  was  of  com-so 
unable  to  give  the  Zulu  King  any  encouragement  to 
hope  that  the  Home  Government  would  think  better 
of  the  decision  arrived  at. 

"  I  Bhovld  not  be  acting  as  a  trne  friend  to  yon,  Cetshwajo,"  he 
said,  "  if  I  led  you  to  think  that  yon  wonld  gun  any  altentdon  of 
the  terms  hy  asking  me  to  refer  the  matter  bock  to  the  Home 
Oovemment  It  wonld  <mly  cause  delay,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  any  Use  1    It  wonld  only  be  raising  ftlse  hopes." 

And  he  took  great  pains  to  make  sure  that  the  King 
thoroughly  understood  the  conditions ;  for,  says  he, 
knowing  eomething  of  Cetshwayo'e  character,  and 
judging  him  truly,  "  if  you  know  them,  and  say  you 
will  agree  to  them,  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  keep 
your  word."  He  made  no  attempt  to  answer  the 
King's  arguments,  for  indeed  there  was  nothing  to 
answer,  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  his  having  for  a 
moment  stooped  to  the  farce  of  making  believe  that 
the  conditions  were,  or  should  be  considered,  satis- 
fectory.  He  simply  told  the  King  what  was  de- 
manded of  him,  and  advised  him,  in  a  kindly  way, 
to  submit.  At  last  Cetshwayo  said,  "  I  would  he 
willing  to  write  my  name  to-day  if  you  ^ked  me  to 
do  so,"*  but  was  recommended  by  the  Governor  to 
take  a  few  days  for  considera^on,  and  full  explana- 
tion of  the  conditions,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
he  should  come  to  Government  House  three  days 
later,  the  11th  December,  and  there  give  his  signa- 

*  Always  in  the  sense  in  which  he  had  plainly  expressed  him- 
self, that  he  promised  for  himself  and  to  the  extent  of  his  own 
power,  tbongh,  without  consulting  the  council  of  great  men,  he 
could  not,  in  this  matter,  answer  for  the  nation. 
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ture.  He  did  bo,  accordingly,  without  making  further 
remark  upon  the  conditions,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
telling  him  that  all  he  had  said  on  the  previous 
occasion  had  been  written  down,  and  would  be  sent 
home  to  Ix)rd  Kimberley.  The  King's  last  quiet 
protest  was,  "I  thought  I  should  get  away  from 
here  in  a  day  or  two,  and  it  makes  my  heart  sore 
that  the  time  is  so  long"  ("about  20  days")  {ilnd., 
p.  248]. 

During  the  interview  of  the  7th,  Cetshwayo  had 
said  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  that  unless  some  pro- 
vision were  made  for  him  (by  the  British  Q-ovem- 
ment)  he  should  return  to  his  country  penniless. 

"  I  loet  all  when  I  lost  the  Znla  country ;  I  was  rich  before, 
bat  now  I  have  not  a  hall^ienny.  I  am  going  home,  hot  my 
house  is  left  destitate  and  hungry,  I  shall  not  hare  the  means  to 
bay  anything  on  my  retom." 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  replied  [t^.,  p.  247] 
"  anything  of  that  kind  I  should,  of  course,  have  to 
ask  Lord  Kimberley  about;  and  upon  the  11th,  after 
the  conditions  had  been  signed,  he  promised  that  he 
would  tel^raph  home  upon  the  subject  [p.  250]. 

Some  time  previoosly  (September  7th)  Lord  Kim- 
berley had  written  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  of  "the 
desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  all  cattle 
formerly  belonging  to  Cetshwayo  and  their  produce 
should  be  collected  for  him  before  his  return  "  [ifiti/,, 
p.  128],  and  he  suggested  that  if  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable to  collect  the  cattle  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  King,  the  natural  alternative  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  chiefe  and  people  who  are  willing  to 
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receive  him  back  should  contribute  to  his  support. 
Bat  it  was  precisely  the  chiefs  who  had  got  possession 
of  the  great  royal  herds  who  were  not  willing  to 
receive  the  King,  Duns,  Hamu,  and  Zibebu ;  and,  as 
some  of  the  loyal  Zulus  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Hatal 
after  Cetshwayo's  return,  "  He  will  certainly  die  of 
want,  since,  on  the  accusation  that  we  were  hiding 
royal  cattle,  they  (the  disloyal  "  appointed  "  chiefs) 
ate  up  our  cattle  also,  otherwise  we  could  have  given 
him  ours  now."  They  did  what  they  could,  hut 
G^jvemment  had  allowed  them  to  be  impoverished 
on  account  of  their  loyalty,  while  Dunn,  Hamu,  and 
Zibebu  fattened  on  the  result.  But  Lord  Kimberley 
continues,  "  Either,  however,  by  the  collection  of  his 
cattle,  or  by  some  other  arrangement,  it  will  obviously 
be  necMsary  that  proper  provision  should  be  made 
for  his  (Cetshwayo's)  maintenance  and  support  on  his 
arrival  in  his  own  country  "  [ibid.,  p.  129]. 

And  how  were  these  directions  carried  out  ? 

On  November  18th  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  replies  to 
this  despatch,  inclosing  the  Besident's  memorandum 
on  the  subject  The  latter  explains  the  undeniable 
possession  by  Dunn  of  large  herds  of  *'  royal  cattle," 
by  the  fact  that  Dunn  having  exerted  himself  in  the 
collection  of  the  cattle,  after  the  British  invasion  of 
1879  [i&id.,  p.  284],  was  allowed  by  the  miUtary 
authorities  to  purchase  a  considerable  number  of 
tiiem.  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  paltry  and 
discreditable  action  to  be  committed  in  England's 
name  that,  having  wantonly  invaded  Zululand,  slain, 
ravaged,  and  destroyed  throughout  the  country,  she 
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should  demand,  at  the  hands  of  the  conquered  people, 
their  cattle — the  chief  means  of'  their  subsistence. 
The  royal  cattle,  although  looked  upon  as  the  King's 
property,  were  always  given  out  by  him  for  the  use 
of  such  people  as  he  considered  deserving. 

As  no  crops  could  be  planted  during  1879,  the 
people  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  cattle. 
But  to  allow  the  traitor  Dunn  to  take  possession  of 
the  royal  cattle,  which  he  did  at  some  nominal  price 
(it  is  said  of  his  own  fixing),  was  an  outrage  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Zulus  which  no  one  less  careless  in 
sach  matters  than  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  have 
committed.  He,  of  course,  is  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Oaborn'a  expression  "  the  military  authorities,"  and 
as  he  has  shown  so  much  favour  to  Dunn  the  latter 
probably  made  a  good  thing  of  his  bargain.  How 
many  King's  cattle  he  may  have  appropriated  without 
even  the  pretence  of  payment  is  a  disputed  question 
between  him  and  the  Zulus.  At  all  events  he  was 
not  required  to  give  up  a  single  head  to  the  King, 
Of  the  other  kinglets,  more  especially  Eamu  and 
Zibebu,  Mr.  Osborn  says  in  his  reply  [tbid.,  p.  234], 
"there  is,  up  to  the  present,  no  proof  that  they 
appropriated  any  for  themselves."  But  he  adds,  "  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  number  of  royal 
cattle  were  never  brought  forward  by  people  in  whose 
charge  they  were  on  the  King's  capture,  and  that 
these  remain  still  in  their  possession." 

This  was  written  on  November  2nd,  and  on  the 
lath  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  writes,  "  I  have,  however, 
asked  the  Resident  to  ascertain  if  by  any  chance 
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Hamu  or  Zibebo,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  chiefs, 
are  in  possession  of  royal  cattle  "  [iSirf.]. 

On  February  17tli,  1883,  Mr.Osbom  writes  again, 
"  I  am  not  aware  of  the  wrongful  possession  of  royal 
cattle  by  any  of  the  chiefs  or  people,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  cases  of 
such  possession  do  exist,"  showing  how  much  the 
Resident's  information  had  increased,  and  his  ideas 
developed,  during  the  fonr-and-a-half  months  which 
intervened.  In  fact,  while  Dunn,  Hamu,  and  Zibebu 
remained  in  possession  of  great  herds  of  the  King's 
cattle,  the  mere  handful  (310  in  all,  including  43 
young  calves)  which  were  so  magnificently  presented 
to  Cetflhwayo  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  was  all  the 
wealth  of  which  he  was  possessed  upon  his  so-called 
"restoration,"  with  the  exception  of  the  presents 
given  to  him  in  England. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hamu  had  robbed 
Umnyamana  of  1300  head  of  cattle  in  1880.  In 
1881  Sir  B.  Wood  ordered  him  to  repay  700  head, 
and  in  September  1882  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  repeated 
the  command.  Hamu  promised  to  obey,  but  in 
October  he  sent "  30  head  of  cattle,  and  10  young 
calves "  to  the  Resident  as  *'  full  settlement  of  the 
award  "  [3616,  p.  8].  These  were,  of  course,  declined, 
upon  which  Hamu  made  another  attempt  with  a  herd 
of  150  head,  which  met  with  a  like  fate.  Mr.  Osbom 
writes  upon  the  matter  [ibid.,  p.  10]  : — 

"  Hamn  knowe  that  he  »ized  a  great  many  in<«e  than  tha  700 
head  awarded  hj  Qeneial  Wood  (to  nntnyamana),  and  Bir  H. 
Bnlwer  replies  that,  '  whether  his  continued  neglect  or  refusal  to 
restore  these  cattle  is  the  result  of  his  own  peraooal  disposition,  cv 
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of  any  bad  odTJoe  that  he  may  have  received  femn  others,*  I  koow 
not ;  but  in  any  case  I  fear  that  his  obstinaoj  in  this  natter  will 
lead  to  further  trouble  for  whioh  he  most  be  held  reaponsible." 

Hamu  never  paid  the  cattle,  which,  had  they  come 
into  Umnyamana'B  possession,  would  certainly  have 
gone  to  support  the  King,  and  all  the  "  further 
trouble  "  which  fell  upon  the  former  was  the  direct 
result  of  either  his  action  in  this  matter,  or  else  his 
slaughter  of  the  Ahaqulusi  in  1881. 

Fioding  that  his  appeal  to  the  Government  through 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  produced  no  effect,  the  King 
borrowed  50/.  from  his  kind  friend  Mr.  Saul  Solomon, 
in  Capetown,  in  order  that  he  might  not  return 
empty-handed  to  his  family  .|  The  following  passage 
occurs  in  one  of  the  local  papers  at  the  time : — 

"  The  li^gage  of  the  King — a  etraoge  medley  of  blankets  and 
pots  and  pans,  just  a  gun  oc-two — was  despatched  from  Onde  Bf olen 
yesterday,  after  having  been  carefolly  packed  mider  the  personal 
saperTieioD  of  His  Majesty.  No  prudent  booaewife  wae  ever  more 
scmpolonsly  carefol,  on  the  occasion  of  shifting  from  one  residence 
to  another,  of  her  household  goods,  than  has  been  Cetshwayo, 
King  of  the  Zulus,  in  superintending  the  despatch  of  all  the 
worldly  wealth  with  which  he  retnme  from  his  prison-fium  to  his 
kingdom.  By  an  economy,  the  wisdom  of  which  may  be  discussed 
hereafter,  the  Imperial  Qovemment  have  prevented  Cetshwayo 
from  taking  book  to  Znlnlaiid  anything  in  the  way  of  Inxnries.  It 
may  have  been  considered  that  those  luxuries  would  take  the  form 
of  gans  and  gunpowder.  Strange  to  relate,  however,  the  Sing's 
thoughts  have  been  chiefly  occapied  in  selecting  articles,  snch  as 
blankete  and  cooking  nteneile,  which  he  thinks  his  family  will  be 


'  F(w  once,  apparently,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  is  not  supposed  to 
have  given  this  "  bad  advice  "  I 

I  This  loan  was  pnnctoally  repaid  by  the  King  through  the 
Bishop  of  Natal. 
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badlj  in  need  of.  .  .  .  The  <aie  desponding  thought  io  the  King's 
mind  at  the  present  is  that,  althongh  he  may  £nd  his  family  in 
Zololand,  he  will  be  without  the  means  of  feeding  them ;  for  the 
cattle,  which  was  his  wealth  in  the  days  of  old,  was  taken  firom 
him  under  the  Wolselflf  settlement,  and  is  not  to  be  restored  to 
bim.  There  is  a  promise  of  some  oattle  being  giren  to  him ;  but 
this,  like  the  Rrrangements  consequent  upilin  his  restoration,  is 
vague  and  undefined.  The  oattle  which  will  be  given  to  the  King 
will,  of  couiM,  be  so  given  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  and,  in  noting  this  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
King  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  incidental  on  the  presence  of  a 
British  Beddent  at  DlondL  How  Cetehwayo,  without  any  sonrce 
of  revenue,  ie  to  defray  this  cost,  we  shall  hear  hereafter."  * 


*  It  ia  a  remarkable  &ot  that  this  proposition  was  actually 
made,  and  that  the  Natal  ofGcials  did  eJlow  the  Home  Govemment 
to  &U  into  the  error  of  suppoeing  that  it  would  be  potiibie  for 
Cetshwayo  to  "pay  a  round  sum  of  esy  30001.  a  year  to  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemment,  to  cover  all  expenses  incurred  by  them " 
[3466,  p.  232]. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  expenses  incurred  were  all  in  consequence 
of  the  unjust  war  declared  in  1879,  if  not  with  England's  per- 
mission, at  least  by  her  representatives,  it  was  acting  on  the  old 
system  of  making  other  people  pay  our  debts  to  charge  Cetshwayo 
with  the  cost  of  his  restoration.  It  was  aa  unreasonable  a  notion 
as  waa  the  suggestion  made  in  the  Natal  Legislative  Council  in 
1860  that  the  Zulus  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  i.  e.  that  they  should  pay  ub  for  having 
wantonly  invaded  their  country,  and  swept  it  with  fire  and  sword. 

But,  besides  the  question  of  abstract  jnetioe,  which,  indeed,  baa 
had  but  little  to  do  with  any  of  our  actions  in  Znlnknd,  the 
demand  was  an  absurdity  in  itself,  of  which  the  Natal  officials 
must  have  been  well  aware. 

The  Zulu  nation  holds  its  wealth  in  cattle,  of  which,  aa  we  have 
seen,  the  loyalists  bad  lost  large  numbers  before  the  King's  return. 
At  the  beet  of  times  to  bring  down  30002.  worth  of  cattle  yearly, 
to  Natal,  would  have  been  a  heavy  tax,  made  more  so  by  the 
certainty  of  considerable  loss  upon  the  way,  while,  to  coUect  the 
money  by  selling  their  herds  under  the  preeanre  of  necessity  to 
traders,  &c.,  would  have  been  as  bad.  lliat  money  was  a  scarce 
commodity  in  the  Zulu  country  is  made  plain  enough  even  in  the 
official  Bine  Books,  where  we  find  Ungamule  saying  that  he  and 
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Of  the  conditions  the  editor  of  the  Cape  Times 
remarked  [Cape  Times,  Dec.  30th]: — 

"  He  has  been  asked  to  sign ;  be  baa  not  been  oonsnlted  as  to 
the  justice  or  tbe  rigliteoasnees,  or  tbe  possibility  of  the  BacceBsfnl 
worMog  of  the  oonditioiis.  .  .  .  The  amugemeut  is  a  game  of 
chance.  The  tenns  on  which  he  is  restored  to  Zoluland  are  the 
terms  of  the  British  Government.  Cetehwayo  had  to  chooBe 
between  those  terms,  and  an  exile  at  Onde  Molen."  And  the 
writer  predicted  that  the  restoration  nonld  "  please  neither  the 
restored  King,  nor  the  people  of  Natal,  nor  any  one  interested 
party  or  policy,  and  can  only  have  one  ending." 

Mr,  J.  Mallins  (Znln  trader)  said,  "  I  asked  tbe  King  how  came 
he  to  agree  to  conditions  snch  as  we  had  heard  of?  He  said, '  It 
was  not  that  I  agreed  to  them,  I  had  no  choice  given  me.  I  was 
told  that  the  country  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Umhlatnze,  and 
that  to  the  north  also  a  large  piece  was  to  be  cut  ofif  for  Ziboba ; 
and  that  if  I  did  not  sign,  I  ehonld  never  return,  but  remain  always 
at  the  Cape.  So  I  signed  under  protest,  knowing  that  the  land 
belongs  to  my  people,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to  sign  it  away 
without  their  coQBent,  and  tmsting  that,  as  the  English  Govern- 
ment have  listened  to  my  prayer  onoe,  they  will  do  so  again,  and 
set  this  thing  right,  and  restore  to  as  our  country.     And  this  is 


his  people  had  to  pay  an  isivnmu  (tribnte)  to  Zibebu  of  "  20  head 
of  cattle,  four  goats,  and  two  half-crowns  in  cash  "  1 3466,  p.  99]. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  speaks  of  "  a  number  of  the  forfeited  cattle, 
altogether  nearly  200  head,"  having  been  collected  by  Mr.  Osborn 
for  Cetshwayo's  benefit  on  his  return,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
number  went  np  to  BIO  by  the  time  he  received  them.  What  a 
contemptible  little  provision  this  was  for  a  Zulu  King  may  be 
gathered  from  the  numbers  which  hflbitually  constitute  a  royal 
herd.  Zibebu  (who  had  certainly  helped  himself  freely  to  his 
neighbour's  property)  was  said  to  own  60,000  head  of  cattle  in  the 
early  part  of  1884,  yet  his  poBsesaions  must  have  been  far  smaller 
than  were  those  of  the  King  before  the  invasion  of  1879.  This 
poor  310,  however,  was  all  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  Getshwayo  nn  his  return,  and  the  Zulus  raised  a  subBcrip- 
tion  amongst  themselves  that  he  might  have  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  authorities  proposed  that  he  should  be 
required  to  raise  3000^.  a  year  to  pay  for  his  releaso,  the  ospenses 
of  a  Resident,  itc.  I 
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wbat  I  shall  tell  m;  (leople  when  they  inquire  of  me  how  I  oame 
to  da  this  thing,  and  I  ehall  tell  them  that  they  moet  be  patient 
and  quiet  meanwhile.  And  do  yon  Bay  to  Sohanta  that  I  commend 
this  matter  to  him,  and  tliat  I  pray  him  to  bring  it  before  the 
English  Qovemment,  and  not  to  do  anything  hastily,  bnt  jnst  to 
let  all  ny  friends  in  England  know  what  is  being  done  here.'  " 

The  editor  of  the  Qipe  limes  remarks  again,  on 
January  5th,  still  Bpeaking  of  the  King ; — 

"  When  he  returned  from  England,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had 
lost  somewhat  of  his  old  Tigoar,  and,  in  anbeeqaent  interriews,  I 
thonght  that  bis  captivity  had  impaired  the  intellect,  which  was  bo 
subtle  and  bo  vigorona  when  I  had,  on  former  occasions,  con- 
troTsrsies  with  him  regarding  the  Zulu  War.  fint  yesterday 
morning's  interriew  convinced  me  that  any  conception  I  had 
previously  entertained,  of  any  &lling  o£F  in  the  King's  mental 
powers,  was  entirely  erroneous;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
symptoms  of  Issaitode  and  depression,  previously  noticed,  had 
been  oauBed  by  anxiety  as  to  the  arrangements  which  w^e  being 
nude  for  his  retom  to  Zulnland,  or  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
return  would  be  erer  made, 

"  After  some  talk  I  said, '  I  hope,  Getshwayo,  that  yon  will  have 
a  long  and  peaceftil  reign  in  Zulnland.'  He  replied, '  I  hope  it 
will  be  peaceful;  but,  until  I  have  seen  Shepetone,  and  he  has 
explained  everything  to  me,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  will  be.'  To 
this  I  rejoined, '  When  you  return  to  Znluland,  be  sure  that  yon 
respect  whatever  is  told  you  on  behalf  of  the  British  Oovemment, 
and  on  no  account  let  any  one  iempi  you  to  take  up  a  position  of 
hostility  to  England.'  The  Eing  pansed  for  a  few  mtmients,  aad 
then  he  said,  looking  at  me  fully  in  the  face,  as  if  he  was  trying 
to  enforoo  with  his  eyes  the  truth  of  what  bo  was  saying — '  I  have 
given  my  heart  to  the  EogUsb.  I  promise  that  I  will  never 
forget  that  the  English  are  my  best  friends,  and  I  shall  listen  to 
the  wordfi  of  the  Besident.'  Jn  all  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  made,  Oetshwayo  has  had  no  voice.  He  only  knows  that 
Usibepn,  whom  he  cordially  mistruBts,  is  to  remaui  an  independent 
chief;  and  that  Dunn  and  Hlabi  are  to  be  tribal  chiefs.  He 
regards  himself  aa  a  king  under  the  protection  of  England,  or,  as 
he  himBelf  pute  it,  he  is  an  English  governor.  He  does  not 
comprehend  the  exact  position  be  is  expected  to  assume ;  bat  he 
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Bays  he  woold  rather  go  luok  to  Znlaland  and  die  than  remain  in 
exile.' " — Merairjf*  Coires.,  Capetown. 

With  that  innate  good  taste  and  courtesy  for 
wliich,  acoording  to  his  lights,  Cetshwayo  was  cer- 
tainly distinguished,  he  wrote  to  Her  Majesly,  the 
Queen,  upon  the  day  of  his  departure  for  Zululand, 
a  letter  which  was  translated  as  follows  [3466,  p. 


"  I  am  writing  to  yon,  Qaeen  Yiotoria,  to  thank  yon  for 
releasing  me  from  the  erael  [painful]  hondage  I  was  recently 
kept  in,  and  to  say  that  I  am  this  day  leaving  the  shores  of  South 
Africa  tax  my  native  land. 

"  I  thank  yon  for  your  kindness,  and  hope  that  I  will  he  able  to 
sleep  safely  in  my  cotmtry.  Keep  my  feet  off  the  ground  as  a 
mother  would  do  her  infant. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  tronhle  any  more.  Bo  not  think 
that  Cetshwayo  will  ever  neglect  yon,  and  if  yon  ever  again  hear 
idle  reports  of  me,  ask  me  to  come  to  you  and  explain  all  myself. 
I  am  the  child  of  the  White  Hoose ;  keep  me  and  watch  over  me 
always. 

"I  conclude  by  thanking  you  for  yonr  kindness  to  me;  and 
when  I  leave  this  place  troBt  to  prosper  in  your  name.  As  long 
as  I  am  alive  I  will  always  want  to  hear  of  yon." 

Meanwhile  the  Beserve  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
disquiet.  What  had  hitherto  heen  known  as  "  Dunn's 
territory "  formed  the  greater  portion  of  it,  and  the 
majority  of  the  chieis  over  whom  he  had  heen  placed, 
with  most  of  their  followers,  were  staunch  adherents 
of  Cetshwayo's.  Leader  amongst  them  was  the  Prince 
Dahulamanzi,  who  had  taken  bo  active  a  part  in 
petitioning  for  his  brother's  restoration,  but  who, 
with  80  many  others,  was  now  called  upon  to  choose 
between  that  brother,  and  their  lands  and  homes  in 
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the  Reserve.  Dunn's  few  immediate  followers,  and 
one  or  two  vacillating  and  insincere  men,  alone 
were  ready  to  reject  the  King,  though  there  were 
some  others  who,  apparently  suspecting  a  trap, 
temporised  a  little,  and  did  not  venture  to  reject  the 
proffered  British  "  protection "  while  Cetshwayo's 
return  seemed  a  douhtful  matter,  but  who  speedily 
spoke  their  minds  when  once  their  own  eyes  had  seen 
him.*  But  until  he  arrived  what  must  not  have  been 
their  anxiety  and  doubt  They  saw  amongst  them 
Mr.  J.  Shepstoiie,  representing  towards  them  that 
British  power  which  they  had  such  good  cause  to 
dread,  and  his  tone  to  them  was  plainly  this: — 

"  Cbooee  now  between  the  protection  of  Ei^land  tbiongh  Nfttnl, 
with  the  &TOur  of  her  officiftls,  and  tbat  of  your  old  rnler 
Cotfiliwayo  wbom  we  swept  away,  and  wbom  we  mean  to  bring 
back  (eome  day),  and  to  plaoe  witb  very  little  power  or  wealth, 
over  a  portion  of  the  laud  only." 

That  such  was  the  tone  if  not  the  actual  wording 
of  Mr.  Shepstoue's  communications  to  the  Zulus  is 

*  Colonel  Domford,  B.E.,  related  a  case  of  Bunilar  distmBt  in 
1874.  Having  proonred  the  release  of  tbe  Patini  tribe,  taken 
prisoners  without  grounds  in  Ifatal  during  1878,  he  induced  tbe 
GoTemmeut  to  offer  email  loans  of  money  to  the  destitute  people 
until  they  c»nld  raise  their  crops,  but  he  had  to  use  his  personal 
influence  witb  tbem  before  tbey  wonld  take  the  loan.  "  They 
would  not  take  Qovemment  money  beoanse  they  feared  tbey  would 
bo  put  in  jail  some  day,  if  they  took  it,"  wrote  Colonel  Dumford. 
"  I  think  this  is  a  rery  striking  &ct,  as  showing  the  utter  want  of 
confidence  of  tbe  nativee  in  the  jiutiee  of  GoTemment  They 
feared  a  trap,  laid  by  Government,  and  baited  witb  money.  If 
tbey  took  tbe  money,  and  conld  not  repay  it  when  called  for, 
GoTemment  wonld  put  tbem  in  prison,  or  place  them  to  work  as 
bondsmen." — '  A  Soldier's  Life  and  Work  in  South  A&ica,'  edited 
by  Lieut-Col.  E.  Dumford,  p.  97. 
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evident  enough  even  from  his  own  despatches,  in  an 
early  one  of  which  he  apeaks  of  Mavumengwana  aa 
"staunch  to  tis,"'  and  of  Dabulamanzi  as  "intri- 
guing" for  the  King.  In  the  same  letter  [3466, p. 290] 
he  himself  mentions  the  incredulity  with  which  the 
news  of  the  King's  return  was  received,  and  quotes 
their  reply :  "  When  we  see  him  with  our  own  eyes, 
we  will  then  say  that  Mr.  Jan  has  spoken  truly." 

Id  all  his  despatches  he  shows  the  same  spirit, 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
views,  and  it  might  be  imagined  from  their  perusal 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Reserve  not  to  encourage 
the  people  there  to  choose  freely,  and  without  fear  of 
the  consequences  of  speaking  out  their  wishes,  but 
rather  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  to  side  with 
"  us "  against  Cetshwayo.  That  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment should  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Zulu  King 
as  a  rival  can  never  have  been  intended  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  Reserve  was  to  have 
been  a  refuge  for  such  Zulus  (if  any)  as  were  terror- 
stricken  at  the  news  of  Cetshwayo's  approach,  not  as 
a  change  of  residence  for  every  one  who,  after  care- 
fully weighing  the  pros  and  eons,  might  decide  that 
his  interest  would  be  better  served  by  his  becoming  a 
British  subject.  The  Home  Gbvernment  plainly  only 
meant  to  take  from  Cetshwayo  as  many  of  his  old 
subjects  (if  any)  as  dared  not  remain  under  his  rule, 
with  land  to  correspond  to  their  number,  and  they 
certainly  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  offering 
the  nation  a  choice  between  British  rule  and  that  of 
*  See  last  oliftpter. 
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their  King,  which  practically  was  what  was  done  in 
the  Beeerve.  But  the  Natal  Government  was  deter- 
mined only  to  leave  to  Cetshwayo  as  many  of  his 
jjeople  as  were  m  deeply  devoted  to  his  person  that 
they  were  ready  to  run  any  risks,  and  to  endure  any 
hardships  for  his  sake.  And  considerahly  astonished 
must  the  said  Government  have  heen  to  £nd  how 
many  came  under  even  this  extreme  category. 

Mr.  J.  Shepstone  proved  himself  a  most  capahle 
agent  in  carrying  out  this  policy.  No  one  could 
have  done  it  more  successfully.  An  official  of  a 
higher  stamp  would  have  been  obliged  very  soon 
to  represent  to  his  chief  that  British  supremacy  in 
the  Reserve  must  be  established  by  force,  or  not 
at  all,  since  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  were  totally 
averse  to  the  whole  proceeding.  Not  so  Mr.  J. 
Shepstone.  He  served  his  immediate  superior  better, 
though  his  country  not  at  all.*  A  plain  statement 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  Reserve,  made  to  the 
Home  Government,  would  at  once  have  brought  the 
scheme  of  reservation  to  an  end  which  would  by  no 
means  have  suited  the  plans  of  his  chief,  Sir  H. 
Bulwer,  nor  those  of  his  brother.  Sir  T,  Shepstone. 
But  *'  Mr.  Jan  "  had  no  such  scruples.  The  Zulus 
living  in  the  intended  Reserve  did  not  prove  so 
grateful  for  the  proffered  British  protection  f  as  Sir 

*  Sappoeing  that  be  calls  himself  aa  Englishmui. 

t  Sir  H.  Bolwer  originally  propoaed  the  title  "  protected 
territory  "  for  the  reeerred  portion  of  Znluland,  hnt  the  Home 
Government  would  not  authorise  the  uee  of  the  term  on  the 
gronnds  that  it  "  wonld  give  rise  to  misapprehension,  and  weaken 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  own  pro- 
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Henry  Bulwer  had  confidently  expected  would  be  the 
case.  This  was  an  annoying  circumstance,  but  not 
irremediable,  and,  of  course,  no  reason  at  all  for  modi- 
fying the  proposals  of  the  Government.  No  doubt 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  sincerely  desired  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  Zulus,  or  rather  of  those  Zulus  who 
would  submit  humbly  and  gratefully  to  his  arrange- 
ments for  their  good,  but  they  must  be  happy  and 


tection,''  &o.  In  fact  the  Home  Govemmeut  had  set  their  fitce 
against  annexation  whether  open  or  diegnised.  It  wbb  the  thing 
they  objected  to,  not  the  name,  except  so  far  kb  the  latter  might 
give  ri^  to  miBapprehenBion  as  to  their  intentions.  Sir  Henij 
Bnlwer  takes  an  entirely  contrary  view,  having,  indeed,  never 
given  way  a  hair's  Lreadth  in  the  whole  affair  except  under  down- 
right compnlsion.  Aa  the  Diamond  Neaa  of  Fehraary  22nd,  1883, 
remarked,  "  his  attitude  greatly  resembles  that  of  a  snlky  child, 
who,  obliged  by  a  anperior  power  to  perform  some  nnwelcome 
task,  is  determined  that  it  shall  be  done  in  snoh  a  way  as  to  give 
no  satisfaction  whatever  to  bis  masters."  Accordin^y  he  writes 
on  February  15th,  "  In  withdrawing  the  nse  of  the  term  '  protec- 
tion,' in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  I  hope  indeed  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  the  protection  itself  is  withdrawn.  This  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importanoe.  The  establishment  of  our  direct 
protection,  anthority,  and  rule  over  one  portion  of  the  country, 
was,  I  submitted,  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  restoration  of 
Getshwayo  to  the  other  port "  [8616,  p.  26].  This,  he  maintains, 
would  not  be  annexation,  because  the  country  was  not  to  be 
oeed  for  British  oolonisation,  that  is  to  say  he  meant  England  to 
have  all  the  raeponsibility,  the  odium,  the  expense,  and  possible 
loss  of  life  invotved  by  the  annexation  of  a  reluctant  country, 
without  the  single  advantage  to  be  gained  by  snoh  a  course.  And 
in  the  face  of  all  prohibitions  from  the  Home  Government,  and 
the  almost  universal  discontent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  proposed 
Beaerve,  he  carried  out  his  plans  to  the  utmost  extent  possible, 
produced  absolnte  anarchy  in  Zuloland,  and  has  finally  forced 
England  into  as  unpleasant  and  humiliating  a  position  as  her 
worst  enemies  could  desire. 
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prosperous  in  the  way  which  he  thought  best  for 
them,  or  not  at  all.  Mr.  J.  Shepstooe  acted  on  the 
palpable  though  intangible  lines  laid  down  for  him, 
and  carried  the  system  out  to  an  extent  which  pro- 
bably Sir  Henry  Bulwer  could  never  have  sanctioned 
had  the  details  been  forced  undeniably  upon  his  notice. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was,  of  course,  to  get 
as  many  chiefs  as  possible  to  declare  against  Cetsh- 
wayo.  Mr.  J.  Shepstone  set  about  this  busily,  and, 
by  the  middle  of  March,  produced  a  list  which  has 
a  formidable  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated  to 
whom  one  Zulu  name  is  much  the  same  as  another 
except  for  degrees  of  difiGculty  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
nunciation, but  which  loses  much  of  its  importance 
when  submitted  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  Up  to  January  12th,  1883,  four  chiefs  only 
had  "  declared  their  intention  of  remaining  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  Government"  [3616, 
p.  6],  two  of  whom  returned  to  their  allegiance  to 
Cetshwayo  the  moment  their  own  eyes  told  them 
that  he  had  returned,  while  a  third, "  Ndosi,"  appears 
somewhat  oddly  upon  the  scene,  having  been  dead 
many  years,  his  son  and  successor  dying  also  about 
1872.*  On  February  9th,  Mr.  J.  Shepstone  reports 
the  names  of  thirty-one  chiefs  and  headmen  who,  he 
says,  elect  to  remain  in  the  intended  Reserve,  after 

•  The  fourth,  Ngidlilaiia,  a  younger  brotbor  of  Cetshwayo's,  had 
belonged  to  tho  opposite  party  in  the  civil  war  of  1856,  and  fled 
for  a  time  to  the  Tranevaal,  but,  returning  to  Zulnland,  was 
received  by  Cetshwayo,  and  placed  at  the  bead  of  a  kninl.  He  was, 
hoivovcr,  a  man  of  no  importanco  in  the  country,  and  would  have 
carried  no  following  with  him. 
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taking  some  time  to  consider  their  decision,  and  who, 
with  the  four  others  mentioned  already,  make  up 
thirty-five.  Heeonclude8[3616,  p.  33],"I  .  .  .  hope 
now  in  a  few  days  to  obtain  those  of  the  remainder, 
who  are  on  their  return  from  Cetshwayo."  But, 
before  this,  a  list  had  been  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwex 
by  Mr.  Fynn,  the  Resident  with  the  King,  of  thirty- 
one  chiefs  and  headmen  residing  in  the  proposed 
Reserve  [3616,  p.  34], 

"  who  believed  it  was  cot  Cetshwayo  who  was  coming  book,  but  an 
image  of  him.  They  therefore  preferred  the  plan  of  the  Beserre 
territory,  but,  now  that  the  Zuln  nation  have  really  seen  their 
King  alive,  Cetshwayo,  they  wish  to  adhere  to  him,  henco  the 
salutation  of  oil,  Who  is  it;  is  it  him?  [tie].  It  is;  it  is 
Cetshwayo  himself,  and  alive." 

Upon  this  list  appear  eight  of  Mr.  J.  Shepstone's 
thirty-five,  amongst  them  one  PaJane,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  again,  a  chief  who  was  almoat  the  first  to 
meet  and  welcome  the  King  when  he  lauded,  and  who 
explained  bis  previous  action  on  the  above-mentioned 
grounds.  The  list  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Fynn 
from  the  mouths  of  ten  headmen  (sent  to  him  by 
Umnyamana  on  the  King's  authority),  the  names  of 
two  of  whom,  Sirayo  and  Sigananda,  appear  on  the 
list  itself.  Nevertheless,  so  suspicious  was  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  of  every  word  in  favour  of  Cetshwayo  that 
he  persists  in  speaking  of  "  Cetshwayo*s  representa- 
tions "  and  "  the  headmen  ....  wkoiu  Cetshwayo 
claims  as  his  adhei  ents." 

Many  of  these  men  who,  in  utter  disbelief  that 
the  King  would  ever  return,  bad  accepted  the  proffer 
of  British  protection  in  preference  to  the  uncertainty 
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existing  before  tbat  return  throughout  the  Zulu 
country,  proved,  from  the  hour  of  the  King's  appear- 
ance amongst  them,  his  most  loyal  supporters.  A 
little  later  (March  11th)  Mr.  J.  Shepetone  speaks  of 
one  of  them  (Zeise)  as  *'  one  of  the  extreme  Usutu 
[i.e.  loyal]  party"  [3616,  p.  86]. 

Of  the  thirty-one  reported  by  Mr.  Shepstone  on 
February  9tb  as  desiring  British  protection,  eight 
withdrew  their  names  as  soon  as  they  had  seen  the 
King  themselves,  and  five  others  soon  after  showed 
their  loyalty  to  him  by  their  actions.  Yet  Mr.  Shep- 
stone gives  all  their  names,  without  exception,  in  his 
subsequent  list  of  March  22nd  [pp.  125  and  126]. 
But  few  of  the  chiefs  whom  he  can  justly  claim  as 
"  staunch  to  us  "  are  men  of  much  importance,  or 
with  large  followiugs,  while  five  of  the  six  whom  he 
calls  "  chiefs  and  headmen  who  have  not  declared 
themselves  either  way  "  were  precisely  the  five  most 
powerful  chiefs  in  the  Reserve  (equalled  at  most 
by  one  upon  Mr.  Shepstone's  list)  with  large  tribes, 
thoroughly  loyal  to  Cetahwayo.  Why  they  had  not 
declared  themselves,  and  what  measures  were  taken 
to  secure  declarations  favourable  to  the  establishment 
of  the  country  south  of  the  Umhlatilze  under  British 
authority,  we  shall  presently  consider. 

While  there  was  a  hope  of  inducing  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  what  a  mistake  they  were  about  to  put 
into  practice,  the  active  and  energetic  Prince  Dabula- 
manzi  spared  no  pains  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
and  industriously  spread  the  news  that  the  Queen 
had  no  wish  to  deprive  the  Zulus  of  any  portion  of 
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their  country,  and  only  proposed  to  institate  a 
Reserve  because  she  had  been  g:iv6n  to  understand 
that  many  Zulus  desired  it.  Cetshwayo*8  own  replies 
to  the  questions  of  his  people  upon  the  subject  were 
to  the  same  effect,  and  of  course  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
could  only  answer  in  similar  terms  those  sent  to  learn 
the  truth  from  him  before  the  promulgation  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer's  "  additional  conditions  "  (containing 
the  boundaries  fixed  without  any  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people).  The  newspapers  had,  indeed, 
made  public  the  just  and  reasonable  intentions  of  the 
Home  Government  some  months  before  anything 
was  heard  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  scheme  for  check- 
mating them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Zulus  had 
nothing  to  convince  them  of  their  coming  misfor- 
tunes except  the  word  of  two  Government  officials, 
Mr.  Osborn  and  Mr.  J.  Shepstone,  whom  they  had 
long  learnt  thoroughly  to  distrust.  This  state  of 
feeling  aroused  gpreat  indignation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Shepstone,  who  writes  repeatedly  and  vehemently 
to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  upon  the  subject,  accusing 
Dabulamanzi  of  outrageous  conduct,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  announcing  that  "  Bishop  Colenso "  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  (apparently)  half-witted 
Faneyana  is  again  quoted,  with  as  much  assurance 
as  though  the  Bishop  of  Natal  had  not  long  since 
made  it  plain  that  he  knew  very  little  of  the  man, 
and  had  never  put  the  smallest  confidence  in  him, 
and  the  name  of  another  supposed  "  emissary/' 
Mabika,  is  given,  who  was  absolutely  unknown  at 
Bishopstowe.    On  the  authority  of  these  two  very 
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doubtful  characters,  with  a  little  assistance  from  the 
estimable  Dunn,  Mr.  Sbepstone  writes  that  they 
were  "  sent  by  Bishop  Colenso,  with  a  message  from 
Cetshwayo  "  to  Umnyamana,  the  message  being  of  a 
most  sanguinary  nature.  Dabulamanzi,  assisted  [only] 
by  Faneyana  and  Mabika,  and  authorised  by  Cetsh- 
wayo and  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  is  represented  as 
"  causing  mischief,"  spreading  "  felse  statements  with 
a  mischievous  intent  "  [p.  23,  and  much  more  to  the 
same  eEfect,  and  Mr.  Sbepstone  declares  that  in  con- 
sequence his  own  action  is  "hampered"  [p.  7],  and 
that  his  authority  will  be  undermined.  Tet,  not  to 
give  too  much  importance  to  the  movement,  he  says 
that  Dabulamanzi  "  appears  to  be  the  only  agitator  "  in 
the  territory  ;  "  he  has  aids,  hut  they  do  not  appear"* 
except  the  two  named  above.  So  we  are  required 
to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  proposed 
Reserve  being  (so  the  officials  maintained),  with 
but  few  exceptions,  altogether  adverse  to  Cetshwayo's 
rule,  and  eager  to  put  themselves  under  British  pro- 
tection, were  yet  withheld  from  doing  the  latter  by 
the  (from  the  official  point  of  view)  unwelcome  word 
of  one  who  was,  in  official  parlEince,  a  person  of 
"  well-known  unscrupulous  character  "  [3466,  p.  172] 
and  untruthfulness,  &c.  Ac,  assisted  by  two  vagabond 
natives,  simply  because  he  spoke — or  was  supposed 
to  speak — in  the  names  of  "Sobantn"  and  Cetsh- 
wayo. This  implies  an  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishop  and  the  King  to  which  the  former, 
certainly,  laid  no  claim.  On  such  flimsy  evidence 
"  Aathor'B  italics. 
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and  mere  rumours,  however,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  once 
more  seizes  upon  the  oft-refuted  idea  of  the  Biahop's 
interference,  coupled,  of  course,  with  an  accusation 
against  Cetshwayo  of  breaking  faith.  Without  even 
mentioning  the  matter  to  the  Bishop,  he  writes  [3616, 
p.  26]:- 

"  Already  tbe  partisans  of  Cetshwayo  in  this  conntry  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  duiavowal  there  has  been  of  an;  intention  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  annex  the  oountry,  by 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  people  living  in  the  territory  that  it 
will  corns  nnder  Cetshwayo,  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner  *  .  ,  ,  has  been  the  act  only  of  the  local  authorities 
of  Natal,  that  it  has  been  and  will  be  disowned  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  the  peoplo  mnst  place  no  faith  in  the  Braidont 
Commissioner,"  and  more  to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  hardJy  necessary,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the 
Bishop  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  such 
messages,  while  the  words  really  spoken  by  Cetsh- 
wayo  were  simply  such  as  he  had  spoken  to  Mr. 
Mullins,f  as  shown,  indeed,  by  Mr.  J.  Shepstone 
himself,  who,  after  all  his  angry  denunciations  on 
the  subject,  remarks  [3616,  p.  12]  : — 

"  The  object  Cetshwayo  has  in  sending  messages  is  obvions,  viz. 
to  show  t«  the  BatiBfaotion  of  the  Government  that  no  necessity  for 
a  reserved  territory  exists;  this  I  am  convinced  £rom  the  wording 
of  the  messages." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  this  case,  any 
objection  should  have  been  made  to  the  said  mes- 
sages, ff  this  was  all,  what  had  Cetshwayo  done 
which  he  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  do  ?  It  was 
absurd  to  talk  of  "  unsettling "  what  had  certainly 
*  Mr.  J.  Sheistone.  t  ^^  PP-  ^1  ^nd  27. 
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not  yet  been  settled.  The  Zulus  of  the  proposed 
R  eserve  had  still  to  choose  under  which  authority 
they  would  place  themselves,  and,  until  that  was 
done,  there  could  surely  be  no  reason  why  Cetshwayo 
should  not  exercise  such  influence  as  his  mere  word 
might  have  over  the  people.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment certainly  did  not  mean  to  take  from  beneath 
his  rule  any  Zulus  who  could  be  thus  influenced  to 
adhere  to  him,  and  if  he  could  have  thus  shown  "  to 
the  satisfaction  "  of  that  Government  that  no  Reserve 
was  needed,  it  would  certainly  have  been  very  much 
to  their  satisfaction  indeed. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how  readily  the  preju- 
diced official  mind  might  misinterpret  the  King's 
actual  words,  of  which  misinterpretation  a  single 
instance  will  sufSce  as  an  example. 

The  King  said,  "  .  .  .  .  and  I  shall  tell  them  [his 
people]  that  they  must  be  patient  and  quiet  mean- 
while," i.  e.  while  he  appealed  on  their  behalf  to  the 
British  Government.  And  this  he  said,  knowing 
well  that  they  would  not  submit  to  the  partition  of 
the  land,  and  that  it  would  take  all  his  influence  to 
induce  them  to  remain  quiet  even  for  awhile.  But 
Mr.  Shepstone's  version  of  Cetsbwayo's  words  is  that 
the  latter  has  directed  "  all  living  in  the  country 
between  the  rivers  Umhlatuze  and  Tugela,  who 
prefer  becoming  the  subjects  of  Cetshwayo,  to  remain 
where  they  are  [to  remain  quiet — make  no  disturb- 
ance] and  to  inform  me  of  their  determination  to  do 
so,  as  he  (Cetshwayo)  will  see  that  they  are  not 
disturbed  "[3616,  p.  16]. 
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That  part  of  our  story  of  the  ruin  of  Zululand 
which  describes  the  return  of  Cetehwayo  and  the 
period  immediately  follon^ing  it,  demands  special 
attention,  as  the  ofGcial  (and  other)  lahour  which 
was  spent  in  misrepresenting  the  events  of  these 
few  months,  and  deceiving  the  British  Gtovemment 
and  public,  exceeded,  perhaps,  in  extent  and  persist- 
ence, the  industry  of  the  Zulu  King's  foes  during  all 
the  preceding  years. 

Every  care  had  been  taken  by  the  Natal  officials 
to  prepare  a  failure  for  the  policy  they  opposed,  but 
that  was  not  enough :  great  pains  were  also  required 
to  represent  all  that  happened  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  predictions  and  desires  of  the  official  circle 
concerned.  No  one  more  thoroughly  equal  to  the 
task  could  have  been  selected  than  the  person  who 
undertook  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  it  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  no  little  care,  to 
fully  expose  the  &ct  that  his  reports  are  written 
entirely  in  support  of  a  preconceived  plan. 

Meanwhile  special  correspondents  of  the  local 
papers  were  extremely  oseful  in  preparing  the  official 
way. 

A  Mr.  Carter,  editor  of  the  Times  of  Natal,  acted 
as  correspondent  to  that  paper  and  to  the  Natal 
Mercury,  these  two  journals,  but  especially  the 
latter,  having  always  been  Cetshwayo's  bitter 
opponents,  and  the  latter  the  special  supporter  of 
Sir    Bartle   Frere's   policy.*      This    correspondent 

*  The  editor  of  the  Xerairy  was  also  Durban  correepoadeiit  of 
the  (LondoD)    Tine*.     One  instance  will  suffloo  to  bIiow  the 
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somewhat  overshot  the  mark,  for,  fixjm  first  to  last, 
his  accounts  were  so  laden  with  malice  towards  the 
Zulu  King,  groundless  and  violent  accusations,  and 
coarse  sneers,  that  every  temperate  reader  must  have 
felt  repelled  hj  them  and  disinclined  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  so  palpably  prejudiced  a  writer. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Seaton,  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Natal  Mercantile  Advertiser*  a  Natal 
colonist  of  some  years'  standing,  and  who  frankly 
acknowledged  that,  to  begin  with,  his  sympathies 
were  all  against  Oetshwayo,  evidently  endeavoured 
to  describe  accurately  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
although  he  occasionally  makes  mistakes  through 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  Zulus,  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  and,  above  all,  their  language, 
being,  therefore,  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  inters 
preters,  of  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Carter,  "  there 
were  many  in  the  country  and  in  the  service  of  the 
diplomatic  circle."  This  latter  was,  Hke  Br.  Seaton, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  Zulus  themselves,  their 
language,  and  their  country,  and  had,  moreover, 
for  his  interpreter,  Mr.  M.  Oftebro,  one  of  Dunn's 
late  *'  magistrates,"  and  especially  hostile  to  Oetsh- 
wayo, his  father  having  been  a  noted  supporter  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  war  policy. 


antnitu  of  thia  writer.  "  In  tlmt  will  conBiBt  his  opportimily,  ever 
preeent,  so  soon  as  he  may  be  ready  to  b^^  the  '  spear-washing ' 
process,  and  so  soon  as  he  tires  of  that  gentle  mood,  which  made 
him  so  piteous  a  apeotiutlo  at  Onde  Molen,  and  which  tonched  the 
hearts  of  so  many  of  his  Tiaitors." — Mercwy  (8.  C),  Jan.  7th. 
"  And  also,  it  is  understood,  of  the  (Lcmdon)  Standard. 
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The  actual  truth  may  be  beet  gathered  by  a  com- 
parison between,  first,  the  account  of  the  Zulus  them- 
selvee ;  second,  that  of  the  two  newspaper  corre- 
spondents—the one  honestly  trying  to  make  his  way 
to  the  truth  through  considerable  difificulties,  and, 
although  starting  with  a  prejudice  against  Ceteh- 
wayo  and  the  restoration  policy,  forced,  by  a  respect 
for  the  truth,  continually  to  take  the  King's  part,* 
the  other  violently  opposed  to  him,  and  supporting 
through  thick  and  thin  the  ideas  and  intentions  of 
the  ofGcials ;  and,  thirdly,  the  actual  official  account 
carefully  prepared,  a  little  later,  with  the  object 
already  mentioned.  What  the  bias  of  this  latter  was 
likely  to  be  was  early  detected  by  one  certainly  not 
predisposed  to  suspect  it  of  injustice  in  this  case 
[Advertiser,  Jan.  26th,  1883]  :— 

"  We  repeat  here,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  AdvertUer,  "  becaoee 
of  ita  great  signifioance  and  importuice,  a  statement  from  the  letter 
pnblished  thia  morning  from  oni  speoial  oorreepondent  with  the 
expedition  in  Znloland.  '  I  regrot,'  our  oorreepondent  saTS,  '  to 
have  to  note  it  is  nnqnoBtionable  that,  {torn  Her  Uajeetj'a  Special 
Gommiaaionor  downwards  throng  all  the  chief  officials,  there  is 


*  Dr.  Beaton  writes  on  Janoaiy  19th : — "  It  is  tme  that,  failing 
as  an  inventor,  I  might  develope  my  foots  to  farther  some  special 
line  of  policy,  or  to  land  or  abnse  some  indiridoal ;  bnt  yon  have 
pitileealy  tied  me  down  to  the  tnith."  This  respect  for  fact  was  so 
extraordinary,  and  so  objectionable,  in  the  eyes  of  Cetshwayo's 
white  opponents,  that  they  immediately  referred  it  indignantly  to 
the  Bishop  of  Natal's  inflaence.  The  editor  of  the  Ttmet  of  Nalai 
(Carter)  went  ho  far  as  to  write  of  Dr.  Beaton  as  "  a  gentleman  who, 
we  may  say,  without  any  breach  of  confidence,  is  a  personal  friend 
of  Bishop  Colenso,"  the  mere /act  that  the  Bishop  and  Dr.  Soaton 
did  not  happen  even  to  be  aoqoaintances,  haxing  only  odcq  met, 
casually,  many  years  before,  not  being  worth  consideration. 
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a  decided  feeling  Bgainst  Cetahwayo,  or,  more  oorreotly  to  express 
it,  k  desire  to  miniiniae  taj  qKmtaneoiu  ontbaiBt  of  weloomfi  on 
tlifl  put  of  the  nutin  body  (^  his  fatttre  snbjecta." 

And  the  writer  describes  the  process  aa 

**  k  sort  of  web-blanketing,  indeeoribable  in  detail,  but  all  tending 
to  nuke  it  appear  that,  bowever  enthnsiastio  tbe  reception  of  the 
King  may  be,  it  is  not  dne  to  the  Bpontaneona  feeling  of  the  Znln 
nation,  bat  to  the  direot  order  of  Her  Britannio  Miy'estf 'a  repre- 
BentatiTea." 

All  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  Zulus  aa 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  entry  of  the  troops.  The 
Mercury  correspondent  says  [Mercury,  Jan.  4th] : — 

"  I  believe  they  an  dnbioos  as  to  tbe  meaning  of  the  entry  of 
troops ;  the  word  of  the  white  man,  of  oonrse,  oonotB  for  nothing 
with  than  now;.  Marchingafiweare,aBtboaghinBritiBh  territoiy, 
and  with  the  British  flag  flying  at  the  Head^narter  lines,  the  Zulns 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  fiul  to  nnderstand  the'  full  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  umbtngu  (whitoman)  now." 

The  Advertiser  describes  the  fear  and  distrust  shown 
along  the  line  of  marchj  and  Sir  T.  Shepstone  speaks 
of  "  a  very  serious  distrust  of,  and  disbelief  in  our 
professed  intentions,"  as  having  soon  become  very 
evident.  "  It  ['  our  prog^mme ']  seemed  to  them  so 
preposteroos  and  improbable  that  they  could  not 
accept  it  as  true  "  [3616,  p.  41]. 

The  escort,  in  &ct,  was  large  enough  to  rouse 
suspicion  and  dread  in  the  natives,  consisting  of 
about  440  Europeans,  of  whom  429  were  regular 
troops,  each  with  180  rounds  of  ammunition,  and 
about  60  natives,  described  as  "Sir  T.  Shepetone*a 
body-guMd  of  armed    Kafirs,"  including   mounted 
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Basutos  and  Edendale  men  who  had  acted  as  scouts 
during  the  Zulu  war,  with  a  train  of  about  150 
wagons,  and  it  was  sent  under  the  direction  of  Sir  T. 
Sbepstone  himself. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Zulus  should  have  been 
even  more  distrustful  than  the  appearance  of  British 
troo[Ki  would  naturally  make  them  after  their  ex- 
periences of  1879.  The  rumours  of  Ghjvemment 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  Reserve  which  had 
reached  them  were  quite  enough  to  produce  doubt 
and  dissatisfaction. 

What  was  generally  known  to  the  people  was  the 
original  intention  of  the  Home  Government  to  restore 
Cetahwayo  "  on  the  principle  that  no  more"  country 
should  be  reserved  than  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
fulfil  our  obligations  to  the  chie&  and  people  unwill- 
ing to  remain  in  Cetshwayo's  territory "  [3466, 
p.  216].  It  was  carefully  explained  to  Cetshwayo 
himself  in  England  that  the  only  reason  for  reserving 
ani/  at  alt  was  the  (supposed)  existence  of  Zulus 
adverse  to  his  rule,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  Besarve 
would  be  in  accordance  with  their  number.  All 
Lord  Kimberley's  replies  to  his  representations  on 
the  subject  were  on  this  imderstanding,  and  the  facts 
had  been  freely  published  in  the  local  papers,  and 
were  well  known  to  the  Zulus  through  those  amongst 
them  who  had  visited  Natal  between  August  1883 
and  January  1884.  This  they  believed,  and  had 
good  reason  to  believe,  was  the  truth,  the  Queen's 
word,  and  a  promise  in  which  they  might  hope. 
Cetshwayo's  release  was  granted  to  the  prayers  of 
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Ilia  people ;  his  complete  or  partial  restoration  rested 
with  themselves,  and  depended  on  their  own  unani- 
mity or  division.  The  majority  were,  therefore, 
naturally  and  rightly  extremely  anxious  to  show 
that  they  were  all  loyal  to  Cetshwayo,  and  upon  this 
feeling  are  founded  all  Mr.  J.  Shepstone's  accusations 
against  Dahulamanzi  of  "  intriguing  "  in  the  Reserve, 
But  of  the  distortion  of  the  original  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  hy  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  of 
the  "  cutting  off"  of  half  the  country  by  an  arbitrary 
line  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of 
izihlupehi  (diBsatisfied-injured  ones),  they  knew  no- 
thing until  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  King's  arrival. 
Mr.  Osborn  only  received  his  orders  to  make  it  known 
on  December  8th,  while  Mr.  John  Shepstone,  to 
whom  the  instruction  and  arrangement  of  the 
Reserve  was  entrusted,  did  not  reach  it  till  the  end 
of  the  month  (December  30th),  ten  days  before 
Cetshwayo  landed  [3466,  p.  288].  It  is  perfectly 
plain  indeed  that  the  Zulus  simply  did  not  believe 
a  word  the  latter  official  said,  as  shown  by  his  own 
report  that  their  reply  to  him  was  "  when  we  see 
him  [Cetshwayo]  with  our  own  eyes,  we  will  then  say 
that  Mr.  Jan  [Mr.  J.  Shepstone]  has  spoken  truly." 
This  distrust  was  not  remarkable :  for  these  simple 
people  have  no  farther  confidence  in  any  one  whom 
they  have  once  known  untrue,  and  Matshana,  be  it 
remembered,  had  been  a  i^ident  in  Zululand  ever 
since  the  treachery  practised  against  him  in  Katal, 
1858,  and  lives  there  still.  These  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  foUowiug  Zulu  accouut, 
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given  by  messengers  especially  sent  for  the  purpose 
by  Mnyamana,  once  more  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Zululand  ;— 

On  Febntuy  10th  Mtokmne,  MelakuiTs,  and  HboTttna  retujlied 
Bialiopetowe  {ram  Znlalaod.    Mtokwane  stated  as  foUows. 

When  we  last  retnmed  from  Natal,  taking  op  the  news  that  the 
Ring  was  starting  from  the  Cape  ....  we  fomid  that  Dabnhunauzi 
and  moet  of  the  headmen  had  been  called  and  had  gone  np  to  Mr- 
Osborn.  We  gave  the  copy  of  the  telegram  *  for  Dabolomanzi  to 
his  mother.  When  we  reached  Mnyamana'a,  the  royal  women 
wept  for  joy,  hnt  said,  "  It  cannot  be  true  that  it  is  time  to  meet 
him  on  the  shore." 

Unyamona  himself  told  as, "  We  have  just  ooma  from  Mr.  Osbom, 
who  said  that  we  were  to  bnild  a  kraal  for  Uta  King.  But  I 
refused,  saying  that  I  was  not  going  to  make  snob  a  fool  of  myself. 
I  am  now  langhed  at  as  the  man  of  '  the  ooming-book  King,'  and 
as  the  nun  of '  the  dog-Eing,'|  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  '  King's 
kraal  man'  into  the  ba^ain.  Besides,  a  royal  kraal  cannot  be 
bnilt  nntil  the  King  himself  has  pointed  ont  the  site."  They  oonld 
not  beliere  that  oar  statement  was  tme ;  bat,  as  we  persisted  in 


*  This  was  a  Cape  telegram,  cat  ont  from  the  Jfercury,  giving 
the  date  on  which  Cetahwayo  was  to  start  from  the  Oape. 

t  "As  to  Zibebn,  his  heart  was  hardened  again  by  seeing  that 
the  Govemor's  word  about  the  restoring  of  the  Frinoes  (Ndo- 
boko  and  Ziwedn)  to  their  old  places  was  only  a  mockery. 
He  says :  '  These  are  yonr  Einga — the  only  ones  yoa  will  ever 
get  I — these  dogs  which  Sohontn  (Bishop  Colenso)  has  bought 
and  sent  np  to  hnmbng  yoa  I  Yon  thcnght  that  the  Governor  was 
going  to  take  yonr  part ;  hnt  yon  see  yon  were  mistaken,  jost  as 
yea  were  before  when  Wood  came  1 '  And  tmly  he  was  right  there, 
for  we  did  expect  great  things  when  Wood  came,  and  we  were 
horribly  disappointed.  '  And,'  says  he, '  it  will  be  just  the  same 
^ain  this  time,  when,  as  yon  say,  yon  ore  going  to  meet  the  King. 
Or,  if  he  is  hronght  back,  he  will  only  be  allowed  to  be  a  kinglet 
— a  chief  over  a  tribe,  like  the  rest  of  ns— not  a  king.' "  This  was 
related  on  another  occasion.  The  dogs  spoken  of  were  scone  fine 
English  ones,  brought  bock  by  the  King,  which  he  sent  on  before 
him  from  the  Cape,  and  which  were  kept  srane  little  time  at 
Bishopstowe. 
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going  to  meet  him  at  the  louding-plaoe,  they  aent  moasages  hj  m 
in  oaee  we  proTed  to  be  right. 

80  we  two  (U tokwane  and  IfeUkanyB)  went  to  meet  him.  At  the 
Prince  Siteka'a  we  heard  of  Ui.  Jan  [Shepetone],  He  had  called 
Siwuhguza"  to  him  at  Entomeoi,  who,  on  hearing  Mr.  Jan's  words, 
said,  "  If  it  is  really  trne.  Sir,  that  yoa  are  bringing  back  the  King, 
yon  will  have  won  the  hearts  {tola)  of  all  Znlnland." 

We  then  oame  to  Dabulamann,  not  at  hia  own  kraal,  as  he  had 
been  with  the  other  headmen  to  Mr.  Jan,  who  t<dd  them,  "  We  are 
now  bringing  book  the  King.  Bat  the  oonntry  is  to  be  cat  off  at 
the  Umhlatoze ;  this  land  now  belongs  to  the  {HuiumetUe)  Natal 
Qorernment ;  and  any  one  oroaaing  the  Umhlatnze  will  require  a 
pass.  Whitemen  will  not  be  allowed  to  lire  there,  bat  those  Znlns 
who  are  diaaatisGad  at  Cetsbwayo's  retam." 

And,  Dabulamanxi  and  his  party  having  gone,  Mr.  Jan  said  the 
same  to  MmmmengaatM  and  his  party,  viz.,  "We  are  bringing 
back  the  King ;  those  who  wish  for  him,  let  them  croas  the  Umhla- 
toze, and  those  who  don't  wish  for  him  let  tbsm  stay  where  they 
are,  or,  if  on  the  other  side,  oome  over."  Said  JUammeagwana, 
"  If  yon  Bay  that  yon  are  really  bringing  back  the  King,  then  we 
see  that  we  are  bom  again,  for  we  all  belong  to  him,"  Said  Mr. 
Jan,  "  Why,  I  thonght  that  yon  were  an  itigde  (  =  one  who  has 
withdrawn  from  Cetahwayo)."  Said  he,  "  It  is  all  right,  now  that 
the  lakes'  says  it.  All  that  I  did  waa  to  hold  my  head  down  as 
one  being  killed.  It  is  all  right  since  it  is  yon  who  tell  me  that  he 
ia  ooming  back." 

Mr.  Jan  bad  already  said  the  sune  words  to  Sigcwelegaiiele 
and  party,  viz.,  "  This  land  aoath  of  the  Umhlatnze  now  belongs 
to  the  QoTemment."  SiffetBeUffaeele  answered,  "  We  all  belong  to 
the  King,  if  yon  say  that  he  is  coming  back ;  we  all  belong  to 
him  in  the  face  of  Donn.  We  only  put  oorselvea  nnder  him  while 
the  King  was  gone."  Manyonyo  also  was  there.  Borne  of  DtAvla- 
manztt  men  were  present,  who  told  him,  and  he  told  ns. 

We  went  on  to  the  sea,  and  there  we  fonnd  at  a  certain  kraal 
DaiMdamam't  son,  and  some  others.  Said  they,  "  Ton  are  going 
to  no  pnrpose.  We  have  been  beset  and  are  driven  oS,  it  being 
said  that  we  are  DabtJtunaNzt'a  spies,  sent  to  frighten  the  people 


*  Thronghont  this  narrBtive  the  names  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
kinglets  are  printed  in  small  capitals,  and  tboeo  oS  daiefs  lately 
nncUr  Donn,  living  in  the  intended  Beservo,  in  italics. 
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into  BftTisg  that  tiiey  want  the  King  when  they  don't."  *  Dabula- 
manti  had  sent  a  meBsenger  to  Somopo,  to  tell  him  to  stand  firm, 
and  say  nothing  to  Ur.  John's  words  abont  ont&ig  off  ttie  land,  bat 
merely  to  thank  for  the  Sing's  retnrn.t  Bat  that  messenger,  before 
he  reached  Somopo,  was  frightened  back,  being  told  "  Down  here 
on  the  coast  Dabulamami'a  men  are  being  arrested  for  tolling  the 
people  what  to  say."  So  he  went  back  and  told  the  Prince,  who 
sent  and  ordered  his  son  and  party  to  retire  a  bit,  and  they  were 
jnst  packing  op  when  we  urived.  We  said,  however,  that  we 
should  go  on,  Eind  they  made  np  their  minds  to  stay  by  ns.  The 
first  ship  bad  now  appeared, and  some  said  "The  King  has comsl" 
Bat  we  told  them  "  The  right  day  has  not  oome ;  this  is  the 
baggage-ship,  which  we  were  told  wonld  oome  first."  X 

In  the  morning  early  Polane,  a  chief  living  near  the  ooast, 
pafised  with  his  men,  over  100,  having  been  called  by  Mr.  Jan.  We 
aaked  faim  to  annonnce  us  to  Somtsea  (Sir  T.  8.)  as  people  from 
Mnyantana.  The  headman  of  the  kraal  at  which  we  had  slept 
went  with  Mm,  being  one  of  Falane's  tribe.  We  two  followed, 
and  on  the  way  we  met  this  headman  coming  book  to  ns,  aeoom- 
panied  by  two  Natal  native  policemen  armed  with  gnns.     He  said, 


*  "  Dabclamanzi'b  Devilbt. — Very  nasty  nunonrs  are  flying 
abont  here.  Dabulamanzi  is  trying  all  he  can  to  canse  tronble, 
telling  the  people  that,  when  the  ehip  arrives,  tiiey  are  to  seize  the 
Sing,  and  kill  the  white  people  as  they  are  only  a  few,  I  shonld 
not  be  snrprised  at  any  moment  to  bear  that  the  troops  are  in 
laager,  as  the  present  temper  of  the  country  is  anything  bat  satis- 
fbctory."— 3fercarT/  (9.  C),  Jan.  11th. 

f  Dabolamanzi's  efforts  to  make  plain  the  fact  (which  he  had 
every  right  to  sappose  that  the  Government  were  ready  to  reoeive 
with  a  view  to  decreasing  the  size  of  the  reserved  conntry),  viz. 
bow  lai^  a  proportion  of  its  inhabitante  were  loyal  to  Getshwayo, 
wore  always  spoken  of  in  indignant  terms  by  the  officials  and  their 
friends.  He  did  nothing  more,  however,  than  investigation  will 
show  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Sach  "  remonrs  "  as  the 
above  are,  of  course,  simply  absard,  and  have  not  tbo  shadow  of  a 
foundation  in  &ct, 

^  These  men  were  authoritioB  on  the  point,  beoanse  they  had 
received  the  tel^aphic  news  of  the  King's  departnre  at  Bisbop- 
stowe,  and  had  been  told  there  by  what  day  he  might  reasonably 
bo  expected.  Offieiat  notice  of  the  sort  the  people  certainly  never 
received. 
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"  I  am  oome  to  fetch  yoD."  Bnt  the  polioemen,  when  the]r  eaw 
who  we  were,  men  well  known  to  them  in  Moritzborg  as  meaBcngera 
to  the  Government  and  to  Sobontu  [the  Biahop],  gave  in,  ujing, 
"Ohl  ie  it  yon?  "and  let  118  alone.  We  left  them  sitting  there  in  the 
road,  and  aooompanied  the  headman  to  Somtaen.  Baid  I,  "  So  I  we 
aie  to  be  shot  down  here  1 "  "  Tee,  truly,"  eaid  the  headman,  "  if 
yon  had  made  any  realBfauice,  they  were  to  fire  npon  yon,  and,  if  yon 
had  escaped,  I  was  to  be  held  responsible.'' 

When  we  reached  the  camp,  we  fonnd  that  Mr.  Jan  ma  there 
with  his  brother  and  the  latter's  son  [Mr.  A.  Shepatone].  In 
another  tent  were  Mr.  Jan's  Indnnas,  Lnzindela,  Tom,  and  Mtnng- 
wuia,  and  Somtsen's  [Sir  T.  8.]  Indnna,  Mqnndaoe,  sitting  eating 
beef  with  Palane,  Haban^  and  some  of  their  men.  Mqnndane 
came  out  to  us,  saying, "  Bo  1  is  it  yon  ?  Why,  then,  did  yon  not 
oome  in  yesterday,  since  yon  bad  arrlTedf "  Said  we,  "Where 
was  the  need  of  hurrying?  The  King  has  not  orriTed  yet. 
Sobantu  told  us  to  go  and  tell  Mnyamana  that  the  King  was  now 
coming,  and  that  we  should  just  be  in  time  to  meet  him  here,  and 
should  find  Somtsen  here  too."  Lnzindela  tried  to  make  out  that 
we  had  oome  to  Mr.  Jan.  Bnt  we  said,  "  No  snch  thing  I  We  have 
oome  to  meet  the  King  with  Somtsen."  Mqnndane  annonnoed 
us  and  took  us  in  to  Somisen.  He  said,  "  What  I  is  it  yon 
who  have  been  carrying  letters  from  Sobantn,  and  telling  the 
people  that  the  little  whiteman  Mr,  John  has  no  commission,  and 
speaks  wisely  if  he  says  that  the  land  is  to  be  cutoff?"*  Said  we, 
"We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  state  of  a&irs  in 


*  "  We  learn  that  Dabulamanzi  has  been  at  his  old  games  again, 
sending  round  on  the  sly  to  the  people,  telling  them  not  to  believe 
what  Mr.  John  Shepstone  tells  them,  as  the  whole  of  the  country 
is  to  be  given  bock  to  Getehwayo,  and  all  who  say  they  wish  to  be 
under  the  English  Government  will  be  killed.  It  remains  to  be 
Been  whether  this  troublesome  chief  will  be  allowed  any  longer  to 
propagate  fUsehocd  and  foment  intrigue."  Tdegram  sent  by  Mr. 
John  Shepstone. 

The  correspondent  of  the  ^dtierfwer  remarks  upon  the  above  that 
the  statement  is  glarin^y  fiJse,  and  "must  have  originated  in 
either  an  insane  or  spirituonsly-excited  brain.  And,"  he  continues, 
"  were  proof  to  the  contrary  required,  the  fact  of  only  eight  moonted 
men  being  drawn  np  on  the  beach  to  receive  the  King  would  show 
that  such  an  idea  never  entered  the  heads  of  those  in  authority." 
As  we  have  already  seen,  what  Dabulamonzi  did  tell  tiiem  was  that 
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southern  Znlulatid,  nor  with  those  words  which  7011  say  have  been 
spread.  We  were  told  by  Sobantn  to  tell  Mnyamank  that  the  King 
lA  now  coming,  and  to  come  on  and  meet  him  here  with  yon- 
Who  are  they  tiiat  have  accnaed  na,  that  yon  shoald  treat  ub  as 
enemies  and  arrest  ns  ?  Bet  them  here  befbre  ns  I  Ton  know  ns. 
Sir,  well  enough ;  have  we  concealed  words  from  you  ?  Wo  do  not 
deny  that  we  have  broi^ht  telegrams.  We  answer  notbing  to  tfao 
charge  made  against  us,  but  ask  yon  to  set  yoor  informant  before 
ns."  *  This  he  refbsed  to  do,  and  told  ns  to  rotnm  to  the  knal  at 
which  we  had  slept.  Bnt  we  said,  "  No,  Sir  I  we  have  come  to 
meet  the  Etng,  and  here  he  ia  arriving  I  "  "  No  t "  said  he, "  Do  yon 
want  to  mn  and  tell  him  that  I  have  been  ill-treating  yon  ?  "  and 
be  insisted  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  kraal.  "  He  had  some 
business  to  attend  to  now,  and  he  would  send  for  us,  when  the  time 
was  come  for  us  to  see  the  King."  The  King  landed  that  very 
day ;  bnt  night  came,  and  Somtsea  had  not  sent  fbr  us. 

Well  I  wo  went  away  as  ordered,  though  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  Welakanya  to  go.  And  Mqnndaue  told  us  that  the 
order  was  that,  "  if  any  Znln  showed  his  &ce  im  the  shore,  the 
soldiers  would  speak  to  him  with  bullets.  Only  Natal  natives 
might  remain.''  And  presently  we  saw  all  the  Zulns,  who  had  gone 
down  to  different  parts  of  the  shore,  running  back  in  troops,  saying 
that  they  bad  been  threatened  with  bullets.  Their  numbers  oould 
not  be  counted  by  tens ;  they  were  more  like  900  or  1000.  We 
did  not  speak  with  Ur.  John,  who  went  off  in  John  Dunn's  carriage 
just  after  we  arrived.!  From  the  kraal  where  we  slept  we  oculd  not 
see  the  shore  because  of  the  bush. 


as  the  Queen  had  said  thai  only  laud  enoi^b  tot  those  adverse  to 
Cetehwayo  was  to  bo  reserved,  they  had  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands.  But  as  Mr.  J,  Sbepstono  was  doing  all  he  oould  to  induce 
Ae  people  to  be  what  he  called  "  glaimeh  to  tit,"  i.  o.  to  reject  their 
King,  he,  of  ooaise,  highly  objected  to  Dabulamanzi's  prooeedingB. 

*  Mr.  J.  Bhepstone  had  just  (between  7th  and  lltb  January) 
reported  to  Sir  T.  Shepstone  that  Dabnismanzi  and  meiiengera 
from  Bithap  OoUnao  were  said  to  be  making  these  very  assertions 
[3616,  pp.  4-16].  By  thus  reproaching  tbese  respectable  men, 
wbo  had  lately  been  at  Bisbopstowe,  and  bore  a  very  different 
character  &om  that  of  the  wandering  Natal  natives  Faneyona  &  Co., 
Sir  T.  Sbepstone  would  appear  to  have  accepted  the  accusationa 
t^ainst  tiie  Biahop  as  well  as  against  Dabulamanzi. 

f  An  euoonraging  sight  for  the  Zulus  ! 
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Sir  T.  Shepatone  speaks  of  these  men  as  "  belongs 
iDg  to  UmDyamaDa,"  and  as  calling  themselves 
'*  messengers  from  Bishopstowe  in  Natal."  This 
way  of  putting  it  is  merely  an  echo  of  Mr,  J.  Shep- 
stoue's  accusatiouB  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  as 
the  men  were  messengers  from  TJmnyamana  to 
Bishopstowe.  Sir  T.  Sbepstone  also  complains  that 
they  did  not  toait  for  his  introductiony  yet  from  his 
own  words  "  I  promised  that  when  Cetshvxiyo  should 
be  landed  I  would  have  them  introduced"  [3616, 
p.  41],  it  is  plain  that  he,  personally,  prevented 
these  men  from  being  present  at  the  King's  landing. 
When,  unable  to  wait  any  longer,  they  went  of  their 
own  accord  to  Cetshwayo  next  morning,  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone  had  not  yet  sent  for  them,  as  proved  by  bis 
words  "  tbey  did  not  wait  for  my  introduction." 

Every  precaution,  in  fact,  was  taken  to  prevent  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of  Zulus  to  greet 
the  King  on  landing.  No  official  notice  of  the  day 
having  been  given,  such  Zulus  as  found  their  way 
to  the  spot  in  good  time  were  either  misled,  or 
frightened  into  retiring.  The  authorities  wished 
that  the  landing  should  be  conducted  in  as  quiet  and 
private  a  manner  as  possible,  and  laid  their  plans 
accordingly.     The  Noted  Witness  correspondent  says: 

"Itluidcoine  to  the  ears  of  the '  authorities' at  GoTemmentHoiua 
that  a  TeryconsideraUeiiiimber  of  Znltu,  iDoInding  Dahnlaiaanzi'B 
son,  if  not  DabolamaiiKi  himself,  reeideiit  in  the  annexed  district, 
were  going  down  to  Port  Domfoid  to  meet  the  King,  hj  way  of 
protesting  against  the  annexation  and  learning  from  Cetidtw»7o'B 
own  lips  if  it  were  really  a  fact,  as  thej  deolioed  to  credit  Ifr.  John 
Shepstonc's  statement,    Mr.  John  Shepatone  left  Entomeni  on  the 
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7th,  anived  «t  John  Dnnn's  pboe  an  the  9th,  and  slept  there, 
riding  on  next  morning  with  an  ex-magistTate  of  John  Dnnn's  to 
Fort  Dnmford,  where  he  ordered  the  ZuIdb  assambled  on  the  beach 
to  retire,  under  threat  of  being  fired  npon — in  other  words,  '  singed 
with  bnlleta  [naWha  mn&famvu].'  These  Zolns  had  to  be  cleared 
ont  of  the  way — presumably  by  Sir  H.  Bnlwer's  orders — before  the 
landing  was  efboted.  The  fact  that  this  threat  was  nttered,  rests, 
we  believe,  on  indispntable  evidence,  and  no  doubt  will  ere  long  be 
made  a  snlgect  of  considenble  inqniry.  Having,  by  means  of  this 
threat,  sent  the  Znlos  away  from  the  beach,  Mr.  John  Bhopstone 
disappeared  again,  leaving  those  who  bad  charge  of  the  landing 
arrangements  to  carry  them  ont,  nndietiirbed  by  the  presence  of 
any  of  Cetshwayo's  sabjects." 

And  on  Janoary  11th  the  Uaritzbnrg  correspondentof  the  Daily 
Sewt  telegraphs, "  No  official  intimation  has  been  given  to  the 
Znlns  of  Cetshwayo's  return  at  a  certain  date.  Henoe  many  hesi- 
tate to  move  and  welcome  him.  This  hesitation  will  be  officially 
reprraented  as  hostility  or  indifference."  On  the  same  day  the 
Advertiter  8.  0.  telegraphs  to  Dnrban,  "  Very  few  come  to  meet 
him";  and  a  Dnrban  telegram  is  sent  to  England,  "Tory  few 
chiafa  came  to  meet  the  Zulu  King." 

The  Government  might  have  had  reasons  which 
seemed  to  tbem  to  be  8u£5cient  for  Bmuggling  Ceteh- 
wayo  on  shore  quietly.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Sir 
HenTy  Bulwer  and  Sir  T.  Sbepstone  were  really 
apprehensive  that  disturbances  might  arise  from  a 
great  gathering  of  the  whole  Zulu  people  at  Port 
Dumford.  Such  anxiety  may  have  arisen  because 
they  thought  that  in  their  joy  at  the  return  of  their 
King,  the  Zulus  might  be  carried  away  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  into  rioting,  which,  begun  in 
good  part  perhaps,  might  end  in  blows.  Or  fears  of 
disturbances  may  have  been  dictated  by  their  know- 
ledge of  how  exceedingly  unpopular  would  be  some 
of  the  **  conditions  "  of  the  restoration — such  as  the 
practical  annexation  by  England  of  a  third  of  Zulu- 
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land,  and  tbe  exaltation  of  Zibebu  to  a  rank  almost 
equal  to  Cetshwayo's  own. 

Whatever  the  cause,  genuine  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  prevent  a  collision,  which  they 
honestly  believed  might  result  from  a  very  large 
gathering  of  Zulus  to  meet  tbe  King  on  landing, 
could  hardly  have  been  censured  by  any  one.  In 
that  case  the  reason  would  have  been  plainly  stated, 
and  both  Cetshwayo  and  the  public  should  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  fact  of  the  Zulus  not 
having  crowded  to  welcome  him  on  landing  was  no 
measure  of  their  real  feelings  towards  the  King,  but  the 
result  of  express  orders  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
and  of  threats  from  their  subordinates.  .  Instead  of 
any  such  explanation,  every  effort  was  made  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that,  as  the  Natal  Mercury  tele- 
graphed home  to  the  Times,  *'  Zulus  do  not  want,  and 
never  have  wanted,  the  King."  Sir  T.  Shepstone, 
although  it  was  hie  own  subordinates  who  had  warned 
the  people  from  the  shore  with  the  threat  of  bullets, 
and  he  himself  bad  ordered  Melakanya  and  his 
fellows  to  wait  for  a  summons  which  had  not  come 
the  morning  after  the  King's  arrival  [3616,  p.  41], 
thought  himself  justified  in  assuring  Cetshwayo 
"  that  no  such  influences  were  being  used  as  far  as 
I  knew"  \^nd.'\,  and  in  expressing  in  his  official 
report  his  surprise  at  the  little  enthusiasm  created 
amongst  the  Zulus  by  the  reappearance  of  their  King 
[jUd.,  p.  58].  Such  a  phrase  can  only  refer  to  the  actual 
landing,  at  which  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  be 
present  to  show  their  enthusiasm,  for,  when  the  few 
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days  oecessarj  to  spread  the  news  had  elapsed,  all 
accounts  agree  in  describing  the  joyous  greetings 
received  by  Cetshwayo,  though  the  unfriendly  cor-  . 
respondents  seldom  fail  to  use  the  word  "apparent" 
on  such  occafiioDS.* 

The  circumstance  of  the  Zulus  being  driven  away 
by  threats  irom  the  shore  having  been  published  in 
the  DaUi/  News,  Lord  Derby  telegraphed  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  for  an  explanation  [3466,  p.  254].  The 
Qovemor  referred  the  matter  to  the  Commandant, 
who,  of  course,  "  knows  nothing  about  what  is  stated 
in  Dail^  News,"  but  referred  it  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  escort  That  officer  equally  of  course 
replied  that  no  such  threats  had  been  used,  and  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  telegraphed  back  that  there  was  "no 
foundation"  for  the  statement  [3466,  p.  267].  But  no 
one  had  ever  said  that  the  threat  was  a  military  one. 
It  was  made  quite  independently  of  the  military 
authoritieB,  so  that  the  honest  denial  of  the  officers 
in  command  served  a  most  dishonest  purpose. 

The  Zulu  story  continue  : — 

Next  day  we  got  np  euly  and  made  for  the  tentfl.  There  wm 
Mqondane,  6ir  T,  B.'s  tnduno,  frho  said,  "  Well  1  when  were  yon 


*  "  It  is  obvions,  &om  our  correspondent's  fidthfnl  pictnre  of 
what  took  place  at  the  varions  camping-grounds,  that  Getahnayo  is 
being  warmly  welcomed  back  by  his  people.  Privately  we  leam 
that  he  is  being  received  with  open  arms,  and  that  the  ZuIqb  are 
raaUy  rejoicing  greatly  that  Cetshwayo  is  once  mere  back  amongst 
them.  This  is  a  foot  abont  which  there  can  be  no  donbt,  and 
which  should  not  be  ignored,  whatever  may  be  thought,  or  said,  of 
the  lesson  it  teaches  or  the  leenlte  likely  to  accrue  from  it"  Ed, 
Advertuer,  Jannary  17th. 
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yesterday?  Why  did  you  not  come?"  Said  we,  "  Yon  know  tlint 
wo  were  waiting  to  be  called,  according  to  Sir  T.  Shepstone's 
orders  that  we  were  not  to  go  alone  and  inform  (eeba)  against  him." 
We  went  on  and  fonnd  tbem  loading  the  King's  baggage  on  a 
wagon,  and  we  set  to  work  and  helped — when  aoddenly  there  was 
the  Kixg  himself  dose  to  ns  I  I  shall  dream  of  it  when  I  am  dead 
and  bnried.  He  knew  us  at  once,  and  asked  ns  where  we  came  from, 
and  we  said  "  From  Bobantn,  and  since  from  Mnyamana."  We 
told  him  that  Mnyamana  had  been  ordered  to  bnild  a  kraal  for  the 
King  near  Ulnndi,  and  bad  ref  osed  to  do  so,  as  we  have  described. 
Said  the  King,  "  I  know  all  abont  the  kraal ;  the  white  men  have 
told  me.  My  father,  Unyamana,  however,  ms  quite  right."  We 
said  that  Mnyamana  also  had  told  ns  to  tell  him  that  he  wonld 
have  been  with  as  himself  to  see  if  the  King  was  really  coming, 
bnt  he  did  not  know  what  Hauo  and  Zibbbv  might  do  in  his 
absence,  and  that  thfr  royal  women  had  said  that  they  wonld  start 
directly  Htokwane  came  back  and  said  that  he  had  seen  the  King, 
bnt  not  before,  and  not  for  any  one  else's  calling.  We  told  also 
what  Ur.  Jan  had  been  saying  abont  ontting  off  the  land.  The 
King  said,  "  So  you  have  been  told  that  the  Umhlataza  is  to  be  the 
boundary  of  Zolnland  instead  of  the  Tugela  ? "  We  said,  "  Wo 
don't  nnderstand  it ;  bat  Mr.  Jan  said  so."  Said  he,  "  I  too  begin 
to  hear  somethiiig  of  the  sort "  [i.  e.  at  the  Cape,  not  in  England]. 

The  King  sent  ns  to  tell  Mnyamana  to  come  to  him,  and  to  bring 
the  Znln  people,  and  his  wives  and  children,  bnt  to  bring  them 
gently  and  not  hnrry  them. 

Bat,  before  we  started  (Jan.  I2th),  Palane's  people  had  arrived  to 
greet  the  King,  among  tbem  tbe  very  men  vho  bad  been  with 
Falane  to  Mr.  Jan  the  day  before,  swarming  aronnd  him,  men  and 
women,  till  the  soldiers  exclaimed, "  What  I  the  King  is  beloved  by 
the  women  also  I "  Even  the  old  women  insisted  on  being  helped 
with  an  arm,  and  bronght  to  Mm.  Soon  after  we  started  we 
met  one  of  the  King's  mothers,  the  Inkoeikazi  of  the  Dnknza 
Boyal  kraal,  goingwitb  a  party  to  meet  him.  We  heard  afterwards 
that  she  was  quite  overcome  when  she  reached  him,  weeping  and 
sobbing  there  at  the  wagon  till  she  had  to  be  carried  avay  fainting.* 


*  With  characteristic  good  taste  and  feeling,  Mr.  Carter  writes 
of  this  scene  as  follows ; — "  Next  came  half  a  dozen  wizened  and 
worn  old  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  related  to  his  Mtyesty.  She, 
making  more  bold  than  any  who  bod  preceded  her,  pnt  bw  head  on 
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And  ftU  that  day  aa  we  went,  we  kept  meeting  etreaine  of  people 
going  to  the  King,  having  now  hoard  for  certain  that  it  was  he 
himself.  For  the  word  had  been  widely  spread  that  it  waa  not 
Cetshwayo  whom  Somtseu  was  bringing  bach,  but  Mbalazi  [Cetsh- 
wayo's  brother,  whom  many  of  the  Zolna  believe  to  be  still  alive 
and  hiding  In  Natal,  tbongh  he  was  killed  in  the  Znln  Civil  War 
of  1856].*  It  was  this  belief  which  made  Palano  move  his  cattle 
to  begin  with,  acroBB  the  Umhlatoze ;  the  hate  were  not  moved,  nor 
the  women  and  children,  and  the  cattle  were  driven  back  again  as 
Boon  as  it  was  certain  that  it  was  Cetshwayo-t 


the  footboard  of  the  vebiole  and  simply  bowled  nntil  requested  and 
able  to  snbduo  her  emotion." — 3ferc,  S.  C.  Jan.  10. 

*  "  All  kinds  of  absurd  reports  aro  going  ronud  the  country, 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  Boscrve.  One  is  to  the  effect  that 
Mbolazi,  Cetshwayo's  brother,  who  was  killed  at  the  Tugola  in 
Ifpando's  time,  baa  tnmed  op  alive,  and  is  to  bo  given  tho 
Reserve.  This  report  is  firmly  believed  by  many  of  the  natives." 
—Corr.  from  HUtU's  District,  Times  of  Natal,  Jan.  17.  Sir  T. 
Bhep'stone  mentions  the  same  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Zulns 
[3616,  p.  41], 

t  Sir  T.  Bhepstone  writes  of  Palane's  arrival.  "  Shortly  after  we 
had  resumed  onz  jonmey,  a  headman  with  about  150  followers 
came  up  to  the  vehicle  in  which  Cetshwayo  was  travelling,  with 
loud  expreeaions  of  welcome  and  asenrancesof  loyalty  and  devotion, 
driving  a  fine  ox  aa  an  ofiering  \  he  declared  that  he  had  kept  his 
people  together  daring  Cetshwayo's  absence,  that  he  hod  never  gone 
to  the  white,  nor  to  the  black,  and  that  now  he  presented  tho  people 
as  a  body  nndiminisbed  to  their  rightful  chief;  the  bonndary,  be 
intimated,  was  but  a  nominal  thing,  and  that  it  did  not  matter  on . 
which  side  of  it  people  lived ;  and  these  profesaionB  were  vocifer- 
ously, and  with  the  greatest  apparent  heartdneaB,  assented  to  by  the 
people."  The  writer  proceeds  to  desoribe  the  very  different  terms 
in  which  the  same  chief  had  spoken  to  him  the  day  before  Cetsh- 
wayo's arrival,  and  Low  be  had  actually  began  to  move  across  the 
river  to  avoid  being  under  Cetshwayo,  and  he  points  oat  how 
difficult  it  is  to  gather  from  tho  professions  of  the  Zulos  a  oorreot 
estimate  of  their  real  feulingB.  "The  sequel  has,  I  understand, 
proved,  as.  I  believed  at  the  time  it  would  prove,  that  the  loudest 
professions  wore  not  the  truest."  It  is  difficult  to  nnderstanci  what 
was  meant  by  this  latter  gcDcrsl  phrase,  siocc,  as  a  rule,  It  has  boon 
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"  Ngcongcwsna  told  ob  that  the  King  bftd  boon  buded  roughly — 
that  he  was  pnshed  into  the  bm  eoma  way  off  from  the  beach,  «nd 
had  to  walk  sabore,  all  wet  and  buffeted  by  the  wares,  and  his 
luggage  was  kiLooked  about,  and  some  of  it  broken  and  oairied 
away  by  the  water." 

The  Zulus  having  been  prevented  from  seeing 
Cetshwayo's  landing,  this  gap  in  their  story  must  be 
supplied  as  well  as  may  be  jfrom  the  accounts  of  the 
European  correspondents  of  the  Colonial  and  English 
papera  The  Briton  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  the  10th  of  January.  No  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  made  to  land  Cetfihwayo  and  his  party  till 


precisely  the  Zulus  whom  the  <^lcials  always  styled  "  lond "  in 
their  loyalty  to  Cetsbwayo,  who  hare  proved  it  most  completely, 
both  at  the  time,  and  before  Sir  T.  Bhepstone  wrote,  and  ever  since.  ' 
But  Falane's  altered  tone  is  easily  explained  by  his  utter  disbelief 
in  the  King's  tetnm  (althongh  he  had,  of  necessity,  to  assume  in 
his  speech  the  truth  of  what  the  "  authorities  "  told  him)  and  the 
loessnre  of  British  inflaenoe  bronght  to  bear  upon  the  Zulus  to  the 
south  of  the  Dmhlatnze.  Sir  T.  Shepetono's  whole  implication  in 
this  passage  is  that  the  loyalty  expressed  by  the  Zulus  generally 
to  Cetshwayo  was  unreal,  or  frequently  so,  and  that  their  expres- 
sions in  favonr  of  his  return  must  not  be  taken  as  showing  their 
real  wishes,  and  he  gives  this  story  to  illustrate  this  opinion.  But 
it  would  rather  seem  to  tell  the  other  way.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  Falane's  carrying  oat  his  first  ezpreased  intenti^ms,  and 
oroesiiig  into  the  Beserve,  except  that  when  hie  own  eyes  told  him 
that  the  King  had  indeed  returned,  he  bad  no  longer  any  wish  to  do 
BO.  Later  on,  indeed,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment were  opposed  to  Getshwayo's  interests,  he  deserted  again  to 
the  Beserve,  being  a  man  of  weak  character,  who  did  not  prove 
Btannoh  to  any  side.  But  in  this  he  was  quite  an  exception  to  tiie 
general  rule  with  r^ard  to  those  who  professed  warm  loyalty  to 
Cetshwayo,  and  most  of  them  supported  him  to  the  last.  Falane 
was  one  of  those  whom  official  influence  mode  disloyal ;  if  rightly 
exercised,  it  would  have  kept  him  loyal  and  content. 
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the  afternoon,  the  authoritieB  thereby  losing  the 
chance  of  landing  them  with  any  comfort  as  the  snrf 
was  sure  to  become  boisterous  later  in  the  day.  The 
King  took  a  very  courteous  farewell  of  the  officers, 
and  descended  into  the  life -boat,  the  guard  of 
marines  on  the  poop  presenting  arms.  He  managed 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  stern  without  much  difficulty, 
and  without  the  slightest  discomposure,  maintaining 
the  same  smiling  countenance  as  when  saying  "  good- 
bye." He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  trip  to  the  cargo-boat, 
distant  about  a  mile,  and  laughed  at  his  followers 
about  their  fears,  &c.  He  was  obliged  to  scramble  up 
the  side  of  the  cargo-boat,  and  had  some  difficult  in 
maintaining  his  footing,  but  was  the  loudest  in 
laughing  at  the  difficulties  of  hie  four  friends,  who 
were  fairly  rolled  on  board.  On  nearing  the  shore 
he  eagerly  scanned  those  assembled,  and  seemed 
disappointed  to  find  that  they  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  white  men,  viz.  Sir  Theo.  and  Mr.  A. 
Shepstone,  Colonel  Curtis,  eight  other  officers  in 
undress  uniform,  eight  mounted  infantry,  five  Natal 
natives,  servants  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  and  about 
thirty  other  soldiers,  with  their  trowsers  turned  up 
and  their  jackets  off,  lounging  about.  Besides  these 
there  were  two  or  three  traders  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  King,  and  who  had  come  to  see  him 
land,  and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  his 
subjects.* 

*  An  ^e-witness  etatofl  tbiit  the  only  Znlos  preBont,  on  being 
releiwed  &om  the  tow-rope,  hastened  to  giTe  the  royal  salnte 
"  Bayete  I "  to  their  King,  who  recognised  them  at  onoe,  and  on 
one  of  his  attendant  chiefs  saying  "  Who  are  these  ?  "  replied, "  Do 
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Owing  to  there  not  being  sufficient  depth  of  water, 
the  Burf-boat  could  not  be  brought  close  up  to  the 
beach,  and  remained  at  some  yards'  distance,  with 
about  two  feet  of  water  between  her  and  the  shore. 
The  height  of  the  boat's  stem  above  the  water  was 
at  least  four  feet,  and  the  height  above  the  beach  at 
least  six,  and  down  from  this  height  the  whole  party, 
women  as  well  as  men,  had  to  jump,  assisted,  or 
rather  dragged,  by  the  soldiers  who  waded  into  the 
water  for  the  purpose.  There  were  two  mule  wagons 
on  the  beach,  and,  had  one  of  these  been  backed  into 


yon  not  see  them  ?    They  are  Majiya's  boys."     N.B.  Oae  of  the 
King's  wiveB  is  ft  daughter  of  Hajiyo. 

The  ofBoialB  had  laid  their  plans  very  craftily,  not  merely  for 
disftppomting  the  King,  bnt  for  minimising  any  appearance  of 
enthnaiftsm  on  the  part  of  the  Zulas,  and  securing  that  the  absence 
of  "  devoted  and  loving  subjeota  "  shonld  be  reported  to  England  at 
the  very  first  moment,  as  by  the  spedal  correspondent  of  the  Natal 
Mercury  and  London  Timet.  But  the  matter  was  very  soon 
explained  to  Cetshwayo  by  Mr;  Mnllins  [special  correspondent  for 
the  Daily  Newt'],  who  rode  ont  into  the  Borf  and  told  him  that 
numbers  of  Znlns,  who  had  come  to  receive  him  with  open  anus, 
hadbeen  driven  away  from  the  shore  by  the  order  of  the  anthorities, 
and  who  had  a  eeoond  interview  with  him  later  that  same  day,  at 
which  he  says  the  King  told  him,  "  Ton  were  quite  right  in  what 
yon  said  to  me  on  the  beach  abont  the  people  being  prevented 
from  coming  to  weloome  me.  I  have  now  heard  from  one  of  Palane's 
people  that  they  were  there  and  were  ordered  off  with  the  words 
"BeoffI  whatbnaineBshaveyonhere?  Ware  bnllets  I "  We  have 
been  having  quite  an  ai^nment  about  it,  Somtsen  [Sir  T.  Sbepetone] 
and  I  for  I  said, "  This  is  not  right  that  my  peopio  should  be 
prevented  from  coming  to  me.  Let  them  come  and  speak  with 
yon  before  me,  that  I  may  hear  what  they  have  to  say."  And  at 
last  he  agreed  that  the  old  men  might  come.  Bnt  I  said  "  No  1 
They  mnst  none  of  them  be  forbidden,  not  a  child  should  be 
prevented  {torn  coming  if  it  wishes." 
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the  water,  the  party  might  have  landed  dry-shod  and 
in  perfect  comfort.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  any  one.  On  landing,  which  he  did  not  accom- 
plish without  a  wetting,  Cetehwayo  happened  to  get 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  warp  Irom  Sir  Theophilua, 
After  surmounting  this  difficulty,  and  just  as  the 
Ejng  and  Sir  Theophilus  held  out  their  hands,  a  wave 
more  iotnisive  than  its  predecessor  interposed  itself, 
causing  a  general  recoil.  After  this  they  approached 
again  and  shook  hands,  but  not  very  effusively  on 
the  part  of  the  King,  who,  instead  of  remaining  in 
conversation,  almost  immediately  turned  to  watch 
the  disembarkation  of  his-  impedimenta.  He  was 
apparently  much  more  gracious  when  two  Zulu 
traders  approached  him  shortly  after.  All  being 
stowed  away  in  the  mule  wagons  provided,  the  King 
himself  declined  to  ride,  saying  that  the  walk  would 
stretch  his  legs  and  do  him  good  after  being  cooped 
up  so  long.  He  invited  Sir  Theophilus  to  accom- 
pany him  on  foot ;  but  Sir  T.  very  wisely  declined 
to  encounter  more  than  a  mile  of  heavy  sand. 
So  far  the  story  is  gathered  from  the  accounts  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  Witness  and  the  Advertiser. 
The  former  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Zulu  King  and  people,  their  country,  their 
customs,  and  especially  their  language,  was  not 
obliged  to  be  dependent  on  official  information,  or  on 
a  prejudiced  interpreter,  and  had  therefore  a  great 
advantage  over  his  brother  correspondents.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Mercury  S.  C,  Mr.  Carter,  decidedly 
objected  to  his  proscnco.      The   following  extract, 
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coarse  and  ofTensiTe  in  its  tone  as  nsual,  is  taken 
from  the  said  Mr.  Carter's  account ; 

"  The  landing  was  an  even  more  langhable  inoident  than  tlie 
transfer  of  the  part;  &om  the  Briloft  to  her  boats.  The  stem  of 
the  Burf-boat  oould  not  be  hauled  up  above  the  water  line,  and  as 
the  tide  waa  rising,  the  ohanoe  at  wetting  was  ample,  especially  to 
Kafirs  fearfiil  of  the  boiaterona  wavee,  and  the  natives  too  corpnlent 
to  be  agile.  Each  of  the  ladiee  was  drenched  with  the  sor^ 
entirely  owii^  to  their  hesitancy.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
Indnnas  and  their  bandboxes.  One  of  the  soldiers  aiding  in  the 
disembarkation  made  a  treble  attempt  to  receive  on  his  shoulders 
and  oarry  high  and  dry  the  portly  monarch.  It  was  as  if  a  steam 
hammer  was  set  to  crash  np  a  nnt  when  Cetshwayo,  with  his 
royal  trousers  tnmed  np  over  the  calf  of  the  leg,  slid  over  the  stem 
OD  top  d  the  soldier.  [Oetshwayo,  hesitatiiig,  while  sitting  on 
the  gnnwalo  of  the  boa^  to  take  the  leap  which  wonld  land  him 
on  his  native  soil,  was  slightly  helped — not  exactly  kioked~~by 
Jack's  toe  to  land,  with  a  "  Now  oat  of  this  with  yonr  carcase,  you 
black  beggar  I"'  IbidJ]  The  latter  was  driven  on  to  hie  knees,  and, 
sliding  over  the  head  uid  back  of  the  man,  the  King  came  down 
on  his  feet  on  the  sand,  and  at  the  same  moment  an  nn&iendly 
wave  swept  in  and  drenched  him  np  to  the  waist.  Not  in  the 
least  disconcerted  by  either  the  accident  or  the  langhter  of  the 
spectators,  he  walked  qaietly  on  to  dry  land,  and  then,  tnmii^  to 
t^e  receding  wave,  shook  his  silver-headed  cane  at  it.  Sir  T. 
Shepstone  stepped  towards  Cetshwayo,  proffering  a  hand  and 
words  of  welcome ;  bnt  in  between  the  two  lay  the  shore  end  of 
the  warp.  This  rising  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  with  the  rock 
of  the  vessel,  interposed  a  slight  barrier.  The  Special  Gom- 
missioner  extended  hie  hand  across  the  warp,  but  Cetshwayo  drew 
hack  with  a  motion  of  which  the  equivalent  in  words  wonld  bo, 
'  Wait  a  minute,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  our  exchange  of 
greetings ; '  and  the  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty  had  to  defer  to 
the  vrish  of  His  Majesty  of  Znlnland  North.  [Sir  T.  Shepstone, 
coming  to  shake  hauds,  had  to  wait  the  convenience  of  Cetshwayo, 
as  the  sea  water  mshed  np  between  them,  and  Cetshwayo  showed 


*  Piohably  the  man,  who  bo  insolted  the  King,  was  not  a 
British  sailor,  but  a  long-shore  man  belonging  to  the  Port 
Elisabeth  cargo-boat. 
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bo  deeire  to  wet  his  fMt  to  gnsp  the  profiered  hand.  Ibid.]" 
Facing  each  other,  ths  two  principal  actore  in  the  Boene,  and  on 
whom  all  eyea  were  tnrned,  shook  hands  and  spoko  a  few  words ; 
bat  His  MajeEty  cat  the  oeremony  short  hy  advancing  a  few  steps 
down  the  beaoh,  and,  beckoning  to  one  of  his  Indunos,  tamed  his 
book  on  eveiy  one,  and,  with  legs  astride,  varried  on  on  animated 
oonTerBation  with  his  follower  on  the  snbjeot  of  the  landing  of  th« 
lest  of  his  baggage,  the  delivery  of  eooh  bag  and  small  paoki^ 
from  the  surf-boat  to  the  beach  ei^^roeaing  the  attention  of  the 
restored  potentate.  [She  (the  Wolverine)  had  already  put  ashore 
Cetahwayo's  bt^goge — enongh  to  load  three  wagons — in  tmnks, 
hampers,  baskets,  orates,  bandboxes,  and  flim^  packing  cases. 
A  (ddeboard — or  rather  the  remnants  of  one  knocked  almost  into 
matchwood— formed  pari  of  the  pile.  Ibid.]  One  or  two  old 
traders  in  Zoltiland,  who  knew  the  King  pnvonally,  advanoed  to 
his  side  and  offered  their  hands,  which  the  King  shook,  with  a  word 
of  recognition,  but  without  taking  away  his  attention  for  a  minute 
from  the  landing  of  his  small  eSeots.  So  he  stood  onapproaohable, 
as  it  wore,  save  to  his  Indnnos,  till  he  was  asked  to  get  into  the 
light  spring  wagon  provided  for  him ;  bnt  he  replied  he  would 
rather  walk,  and  he  did  so  all  the  way  to  the  camp." — [Meroarg 
8.  C.  Jan.  10.] 

Had  there  been  any  wish  to  do  honour  to  the 
Testored  King,  and  so  to  cany  out  the  intentions  of 
the  Home  Government  in  the  kindly  spirit  in  which 
they  were  conceived,  some  attempts  at  display  would 
certainly  have  heen  made.  The  music  of  a  military 
band  (the  presence  of  which  was  especially  prevented 
by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  vide  Official  Report),  .a  few 
extra  yards  of  hunting,  some  hearty  cheers  from  the 
soldiers  present,  any  signs  of  joy  and  good-fellowship 
would  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  things  in  the 

■  "  The  manner  in  which  he  [Cetsbwayo]  treated  Sir  Theophilus 
on  landing  was  almost  tantamonnt  to  studied  disrespect^  and  his 
haaghty  demeanour  since  has  been  the  subject  of  remark  by  every 
one  who  witneesod  the  landing." — Mercury  S.  C,  Jan.  11. 
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eyes  of  all.  Even  as  it  was,  with  the  cold  frown  of 
the  officials  upon  all  that  concerned  the  King,  the  joy 
of  the  people  would  and  did  break  forth,  but  what 
would  it  have  been  had  all  possible  been  done  by  the 
"  official  circle "  to  encourage  enthusiaaui,  and  to 
smile  upon  Cetshwayo'e  return  ?  On  the  contrary, 
those  officials  were  determined  that  no  grace  that 
was  not  absolutely  compulsory  should  be  shown  to 
the  Zulu  King  by  them  or  those  under  their  control. 
If  he  was  welcomed  at  all  it  should  be  by  the  unaided 
— and,  to  the  best  ability  of  the  officials,  repressed — 
efforts  of  his  people,  and  who  does  not  know  what  a 
chilling  influence  may  be  cast  on  the  most  genuine 
enthusiasm  by  a  cold  and  unsympathetic  eye — espe- 
cially when  that  eye  is  the  eye  of  authority,  "  A 
sort  of  wet-blanketing,  indescribable  in  detail,"  so 
the  official  method  appeared  to  a  bystander  who  was 
certainly  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Cetshwayo 
beforehand,  but  who  soon  i-emarked,  "However  one 
may  object  to  the  political  error  of  his  return,  no  one 
coming  in  contact  with  him  can  help  admiring  the 
man,"*  * 

In  point  of  fact  it  must  be  evident  to  every  unpre- 
judiced reader  that  Cetshwayo  displayed  on  this 
occasion  a  true  magnanimity  which  placed  him  far 
above  his  persecutors  as  a  human  being.     He  had 

*  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  fueling  of  the  party  against  the 
King  that  even  this  correepondent,  who  plainly  did  bin  beet  to 
give  a  tmo  pictnre  of  erents,  always  apologigee  if  he  has  any  kindly 
remark  to  mako  about  him.  "  I  mnet  plead  gwUy,"  "  I  moBt 
ctinfrss,"  &o. 
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just  been  grossly  insulted  (it  is  to  be  Loped  that  it 
was  by  "  a  mere  colonist,"*  and  not  by  a  sailor  in  the 
service  of  the  dear  old  country),  he  was  landed  and 
received  more  like  a  prisoner,  or  a  criminal  on  his 
way  to  gaol,  than  a  King  returning  to  rule  his  people. 
Acute,  as  bis  worst  enemies  acknowledge  him  to  have 
been,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  instantly  aware  of  the 
grudging  spirit  in  which  the  Natal  officials  received 
him,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  creature  who  had 
insulted  bim  was  not  punished,  nor  even,  it  would 
seem,  reproved,  and  that  no  apology  even  was  made 
to  the  King  for  the  occurrence,!  tnust  have  identified 
the  officials   with  the  insult  in   any  less  generous 

*  The  term  "  mere  colonist "  whtoh  haa,  on  »  previooa  occasion, 
given  BO  mach  offence  in  Natal,  has  simply  been  miannderstood  b; 
those  who  would  have  a  right  to  object  to  a  Dontemptaoue  phrase 
as  applied  to  thomseWoB.  The  meaning  of  the  expression,  as  it 
has  been  and  now  is,  used,  ia  "  a  colonist,  and  nothing  more,"  i.  e. 
a  pomon  who  bas  no  ainiB  and  object  bejond  Bolfieb  advancement, 
who  looks  npon  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which 
he  migrates,  as  having  been  solely  created  to  serve  him,  and 
minister  tu  his  comfort,  and  who  does  not  care  at  all  for  the 
wclftU'e  and  honour  of  the  mother  country,  except  as  far  as  his 
own  personal  interests  are  ooncemed. 

t  This,  plainly,  was  the  ease,  as  there  is  not  the  smallest 
record  of  any  sacb  amends  which,  had  the  matter  been  felt  as 
strongly  as  it  should  have  been  by  the  ofBcials,  mnat  have  been 
related.  Indeed  Sir  T.  Bhepstone  in  his  report,  written  long  after 
the  fact  of  the  insnlt  hod  been  publiBhed,  makes  no  allusion  to  it 
at  all,  but  ignores  it,  and  incidentally  dispoBos  of  the  attempted 
charge  against  Cetahwayo  of  "studied  disrespect,"  &o^  in  one 
paragraph.  "  The  landing,  being  on  an  open  sandy  beach,  was 
inconvenient  and  disconcerting,  and  for  ^e  first  few  minutea 
Ootshwayo  seemed  excited,  and  a  little  bewildered.  He  aoon,  how- 
ever, reoovered*  his  self-posseseion,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
meeting  mo  "  [361G,  p.  41J. 
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mind.  He,  however,  evidently  thought  both  the 
action  and  the  person  beneath  hie  notice,  and  thereby- 
saved  the  officials  from  a  di£Bculty  which  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  deserve  to  escape.  His  quiet  and 
undemonstrative  manner  was  due  to  the  exigencies  of 
Zulu  etiquette,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  must 
have  demanded  a  determined  self-control  of  which 
the  officials  took  advantage  though  they  did  not 
acknowledge  it. 

In  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  report  of  the  King's 
landing  and  installation,  he  proceeds  to  bring  a 
serious  charge  against  him,  which  is,  however, 
as  usual,  founded  upon  anonymous  information 
[3616,  p.  42].* 

"In  the  evetting"  lie  says,  "intelligence  was  bronght  from  a 
little  distance  inland  tliat,  shortly  after  he  had  landed,  and  daring 
hb  walk  to  the  camp  from  the  beach,  Cetshwayo  had  sent  a 
meaaage  to  the  Zula  people  by  one  of  the  Znla  pioneers  engaged 
on  the  beach,  the  native  [?  one  of  6ir  T.  Shepstone's  Natal  natives] 
who  broi^ht  this  intelligence  had  himself,  he  said,  heard  the 
message  being  repeated  by  the  Zulus  to  each  other,  to  tlie  effect 
that  Cetshwayo  wished  it  to  be  known  that  ho  had  returned ;  that 
be  desired  all  the  people  to  come  and  meet  him  with  offerings  of 
welcome;  that  they  were  to  disregard  the  alleged  curtailment  of 
his  territory ;  that  he  had  heard  nothing  in  England  of  the 
Umhlatuzi  river  being  the  boundary ;  that  it  was  only  a  Natal 
device,  which  he  wonld  defeat." 

Sir  T.  Shepstone  could  not  say  that  Cetshwayo  had 
not  a   perfect  right  to  send   the  first  part  of  tliis 

*  As  the  accusation  is  the  same  as  that  brought  by  Hr.  J. 
Shepstone,  and  as  tho  latter  had  visited  his  brother  "  to  confer 
with  "  him  "  on  the  proceedings  of  Dabulamanzi,"  the  da;  befine 
Cetshwayo  landed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  whoro  he  got  hig 
suspicions. 
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meesage,  though  he  implies  some  blame  by  writiug 
[ibid.] 

"he  jostified,  or  excused  his  having  sent  this  [portion  of  the] 
meBBoge  by  Baying  that  it  had  been  foretold  [by  the  whites]  that 
he  would  not  be  welcomed,  and  he  wiehed  to  ootrntentct  the  in- 
fluences which  he  believed  wore  being  used  to  keep  the  people 
&oin  coming  to  him  with  the  object  of  making  this  prediction 
appear  to  be  tme." 

This  was  the  actual  fact,  and  it  argues  singular 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  as  to  the 
doings  of  his  subordinates,  that  be  could  write  "  / 
assured  him  that  no  such  mjluences  were  being  used  an 
far  as  I  knew."  The  spirit  in  which  his  mission  was' 
undertaken  is  plain  enough  from  his  own  words 
\ibid.\  that  he 

"  did  not  interfere  with  the  messengera  which  at  oil  our  halting 
places  he  (Cctshwayo)  sent  to  the  people  throughout  the  oounti?, 
especially  to  the  Beeerred  Territory,  becanse,  after  the  explanation 
he  hod  given  me  on  the  evening  of  his  landing,  I  did  not  wish 
to  restrict  his  efforts  to  procnre  for  himself  a  reception  and 
welcome  that  might  have  the  appearance  of  being  general  and 
hearty."  • 

As  England  had  decided  to  restore  Cetsbwayo  it 
should  have  been  her  Commissioner's  part  to  assist, 
and  not  merely  to  refrain  from  preventing  his  satis- 
factory reception — far  less  to  hinder  it. 

The   words  attiibuted    to    the   King   about    the 

*  The  Adveriiaer  8.  C.  writes  that  on  this  occasion  Sir  T. 
Shepstone  informed  Cotshwayo  that  "the  final  act  of  restoration 
would  take  place  at  soch  time  as  he  (Cetshwayo)  might  consider 
most  convenient,  with  a  view  to  notifying  his  people  to  be 
present.  Therefore,  of  coarse  ho  sent  messengers  "  throughout  the 
country." 
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Reserved  Territory  were  altogether  denied  by  liim, 
but  Sir  T.  Sbepstone  says: — 

"  I  met  with  abundant  evidence  to  show  not  only  that  this  re- 
padiatiou  could  not  be  relied  en,  but  that  in  the  apeechea  which 
he  frequently  addresaed  to  tiie  different  gronpa  of  peoplo  who 
came  to  see  him  along  oar  ronte,  he  oBoally  nutde  identicfti  or 
litttilar  statements"  * 

Had  Cetshwayo  really  acted  in  this  manner  he 
would  have  shown  himself  a  mere  imbecile  instead 
of  the  able  and  sagacious  man  which  Sir.  T.  Shepstone 
himself  had  previously  represented  him  to  be.  "  Cetsh- 
wayo is  a  man  of  considerable  ability,"  he  wrote  in 
1873,  "  much  force  of  character,  and  has  a  dignified 
manner ;  in  all  my  conversations  with  him  be  was 
remarkably  frank  and  straightforward,  and  he  ranks 
in  every  respect  far  above  any  native  chief  I  have 
ever  had  to  do  with "  [c.  1137].  And  again,  he 
speaks  of  the  "  great  ability  and  frankness "  of 
Cetshwayo,  and  of  the  **  straightforward  manner  "  in 
which  be  insisted  on  his  councillors  "  going  direct  to 
the  point."  Yet  be  now  suspects  him  of  the  most 
puerile  conduct,  of  doing  daily  and  openly  what  he 
at  the  same  time  assured  Sir  T.  Sbepstone  be  was  not 
doing,  and  when  such  denial  would  have  been  per- 
fectly useless  bad  he  really  done  that  with  which  he 
was  charged.  For,  be  it  remarked,  there  could  be  no 
concealment,  since  the  "groups  of  people"  (not  a 
few  individuals,  but  hundreds  at  a  time)  met  him 
upon  the  open  road,  and  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  officials  or  their  subordinates  from 
*  Author's  italics. 
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hearing  every  word  that  passed.  That  they  frequently 
did  so  is  evident  both  from  the  newspaper  reports 
and  from  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  own  mention  of  what 
was  said  by  one  and  anotlier,  but  that  he  never  him- 
self heard  anything  of  the  sort  which  he  here 
describes  is  plain  from  his  own  phraseology,  *'  I  met 
with  abundant  evidence  to  show,"  and  *'  it  was 
frequently  brought  to  my  knowledge,"  though  we  do 
not  bear  how,  or  by  whom. 

But  Cetshwayo  never  made  the  speeches  attributed 
to  him.  In  reply  to  the  questions  naturally  put  to 
him  by  his  people  as  to  the  truth  of  what  they  had 
heard  of  his  having  signed  away  half  of  their  country 
he  spoke  precisely  as  he  had  spoken  to  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  at  the  Cape. 

He  maintained  that  what  he  had  promised  in 
England,  when  only  "  one  email  tract  near  the  Tugela  " 
was  to  be  reserved  for  any  who  did  not  wish  to  live 
under  him,  differed  materially  from  the  conditions 
which  he  was  compelled  to  sign  in  Capetown,  by 
threats  of  not  being  restored  at  all,  if  he  did  not  sign 
them ;  and  he  said  that  these  last  emanated  from 
Natal  (Sir  H.  Bulwer),  not  from  the  Queen — all 
which  was  perfectly  true.  While  he  was  further 
entirely  justified  in  concluding  that  if — as  became 
more  obvious  day  by  day — no  considerable  number 
of  Zulus  could  be  found  "  who  did  not  wish  to  live 
under  him,"  then  none  of  the  country  could  be  cut  off, 
since  the  suppled  existence  of  such  Zulus  was  the 
only  reason  given  for  such  a  partition,  the  English 
Government  repudiating  any  annexation. 
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And  so  reporte  Mr.  J.  Miilliiis,  wlio  was  the  first  to 
greet  him  at  Port  Durnford,  having  received  many- 
kindnesses  from  the  Zulu  King  during  his  life  as  a 
trader  in  the  country ; — 

"I  aeked  the  King '  How  he  came  to  agree  to  conditions  snch 
BB  we  have  heard  of? '  He  said  '  It  wae  not  that  I  agreed  to  them, 
I  had  no  choice  given  me.  I  was  told  that  the  connti7  was  to  be 
cat  off  from  the  Umhlataze,  and  that  to  the  north  also  a  large 
pioce  was  to  be  oat  off  for  Zibobn,  and,  that,  if  I  did  not  sigD, 
I  should  never  return  bnt  remain  always  at  the  Gape.  So  I 
signed  nnder  protest,  knowing  that  the  land  belongs  to  raj  people 
and  that  I  had  no  right  to  sign  it  away  without  their  consent,  and 
tmsting  that,  as  the  English  Govemmont  bad  listened  to  mj 
prayer  once,  they  will  do  so  again,  and  set  this  thing  right  and 
restore  to  ns  our  country,  and  Ihu  is  tohat  I  thall  idl  my  people 
when  ihey  inquire  of  me  hote  I  came  to  do  this  tiling,  and  I  ghall  tell 
them  that  they  must  be  pafimt  and  quiet  meanwhile."  (Author's 
italics.) 

As  Mr.  J.  Shepstone  writes  (January  16th,  1883, 
[3616,  p.  12]):— 

"The  object  Cetshwayo  has  in  sending  messages  is  obvious,  viz. 
to  show  to  tho  Batisfaction  of  the  Government  that  no  neceesity  for 
a  reserved  territory  exists;  this  I  am  convinced  of  &om  the 
wordii^  of  the  messages." 

Thus,  from  the  account  of  the  official  who  had  the 
best  means  of  knowing,  it  is  plain  that  the  King's 
messages  were  such  as  he  was  fully  justified  in  send- 
ing, and  from  that  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
Advertiser  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  sent  qnite 
openly,  and  that  Sir  T.  Shepstone  directed  him  to 
send  them. 

The  newspapers  unfriendly  to  the  King,  of  course 
eagerly  seized  upon  this  accusation  against  him.  The 
following  passage  from   the  Mercury  S.  C.  may  be 
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given    aa    a    specimen    of    their    unmcamired    and 
unBcnipulouB  hostility : — 

"  In  my  last  letter  I  referred  to  the  deeirBbility  of  some  check 
being  pnt  upon  GetshwAyo'e  tongne,  and  some  intunation  being 
given  him  as  to  wbat  would  be  more  becoming  in  the  condnct  of 
one  in  his  position.  While  I  wu  writing,  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioner was  ftotoaUy  engaged  in  that  necessary  but  disagreeable 
task ;  and  now,  if  Getshwayo  has  any  sense  of  shame  left  in  him, 
if  he  has  any  love  of  truth  in  his  sonl,  if  he  esteems  those  who 
speak  the  truth,  and  is  averse  to  a  lying  tongne,  he  onght  to  he 
thoroughly  abashed ;  for  by  his  own  mouth  it  has  been  proved 
that  his  first  aot  on  being  restored  to  his  country  was  to  lie  to  the 
people.  He  told  them  again  and  again  that  the  whole  of  Zuln- 
land  was  his  once  more,  and  that  the  Queen  hod  told  him  so,  and 
there  was  therefore  no  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  story  circulated 
by  Mr.  John  Shepstone,  that  the  Umhiatnze  was  to  be  the 
boundary.  Getshwayo  reiterated  this  Msehood  so  openly  and 
freely,  that  it  was  absolntely  necessary  for  the  Special  Gom- 
missioner  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  he  did  so  yesterday.  Getshwayo 
was  HDmmoned  to  speak  with  Sir  Theophilus,  and  the  latter  read 
over  to  the  King  the  conditions  he  had  signed,  and  asked  him  if 
those  were  the  conditions  he  had  agreed  to.  Getshwayo  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were,  but  then  renewed  the  complaint  it  is  said 
he  made  at  Capetown  as  to  the  injustice  of  the  new  settlement. 
That,  however,  was  somewhat  wide  of  the  point  at  issne,  and,  as 
an  excuse  for  his  persistent  lying  since  he  has  been  in  the  country, 
is  a  poor  one.  ...  If  Getshwayo  commences  his  career  in  Zulu- 
land  by  misleading  the  people  and  stating  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  restoration  what  he  knows  to  bo  notme,  it  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  expect  that  his  pledged  word,  either  verbal  or 
written,  will  be  respected  by  him  in  regard  to  other  matters." — 
JWwcBry  S.  C.,  Jan.  16. 

The  statements  which  Getshwayo  really  made  are 
borne  out  both  by  the  official  reports  of  his  inter- 
views with  Lord  Kiraberley  and,  later,  with  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  and  by  the  passage  upon  Zulu- 
land  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, February  15th,  as  telegraphed  to  Natal : — 

"  It  had  been  decided  to  retlore  to  Cetukwayo  the  greater  part  of  the 
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ierTHorie$  under  hi»  nde  before  the  Zttlu  War."  80  rauB  tho 
telegram  in  the  Witnea*  and  Advertiser;  bat,  cnrionsly  enoagh, 
not  a  word  of  this  appears  in  the  Mercurg  and  Tintes.  As  the 
Witttett  aajB  {Feb.  17),  "  As  everyone  here  is  awkre,  Cetshwsyo  has 
not  as  jet  had  restored  to  him  "  tiie  greater  part "  of  these  territories. 
He  has  had  restored  to  him  lets  than  a  third  of  thettt,  vhile  the 
best  part  of  the  conntry  had  been  taken  avraj ." 

While  two  of  the  three  messengers  from  Umnya- 
mana  returned  to  tell  him  that  the  King  had  really 
come,  that  they  had  seen  him  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  that  hie  wives  and  children  were  to  be  hrought 
to  meet  him,  hut  "  gently "  and  without  hurry,  we 
may  accompany  the  escort,  with  the  King  in  charge, 
on  their  way  to  Emtonjaneni,  where  the  re-installa- 
tion was  to  take  place.  But  Cetshwayo  was  still 
treated  virtually  as  a  prisoner:  the  escort  was 
manifestly  a  guard  of  honour  to  Sir  T.  Shepstone, 
hut  only  a  prison-guard  to  the  King.  There  was  a 
marked  contrast  in  this  respect  between  British  and 
Colonial  treatment  of  Cetshwayo.  In  England  sucli 
slight  restraints  as  had  previously  been  imposed 
upon  him  were  removed  from  the  moment  the 
Queen's  pleasure  with  regard  to  his  release  had  been 
communicated  to  him,  and  the  terms  of  his  restora^ 
tion  accepted.  He  was  then  a  free  man  and  a 
sovereign  once  more,  and  the  difference  was  quietly 
but  unmistakably  marked  by  the  removal,  on  de- 
parture from  England,  of  the  prefix  "  ex  "  from  the 
luggage  which  had  been  addressed  at  Capetown 
"  ex- King  Cetshwayo." 

Before  he  returned  to  the  Cape  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley  had  indicated  this  change  in  liis  despatch 
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to  Sir  Hercuiee  RobineoD,  "conveying  instruetions 
as  to  the  King's  treatraent  during  the  interval  before 
his  restoration"  [3466,  p.  115],  saying  that  "no 
renewal  of  the  former  act  for  his  detention  would, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  required,"  and  that 
"  Cetshwayo  should,  of  course,  be  treated  with  every 
conBideration."  The  only  caution  imposed  being 
that  "careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  bia  pro- 
ceedings in  order  that  Sir  H.  Bulwer  may  be  made 
acquainted  witl)  any  matters  which  may  affect  Zulu 
affairs." 

"  Yon  will,  I  am  snre,  bear  in  mind  that  all  comntnnicatioDa 
witb  Cetshwayo  connected  with  his  restoration  should  be  carried 
on  io  SDoh  a  manner  as  to  eticoarage  him  as  mnoh  as  possible  to 
look  apon  the  British  Gorernment  permanently  as  his  friend." 

Such  were  the  kindly  intentions  of  the  Home 
Authorities,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  their  having 
been  carried  out  by  tlie  Natal  ofBcials.  Cetshwayo 
is  said  to  have  "complained  that  he  did  not  like 
being  treated  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  country,"  and 
this  may  very  well  be  true,  although  it  was  stated 
by  the  S.  C.  of  the  NatcU  Mercury.  The  same  writer 
speaks  of  "  the  place  which  belongs  to  the  King, 
and  which  was  proper  for  one  in  his  position,  a 
prisoner,  by  the  grace  of  his  conquerors,  suffered  to 
return  under  certain  restrictions,"  Sir  T,  Shepstone's 
own  report,  supplemented  by  the  newspapers,  shows 
that  this  was  precisely  the  position  he  was  required 
to  occupy,  and  that  the  special  "  consideration  "  and 
friendliness  prescribed  by  Lord  Kimberley  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.     Describing  the  first 
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day's  journey  from  Port  Durnford,  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
writes  [3616,  p.  43]  :— 

"  The  ihj  hwl  been  hot  and  onr  first  much  tedious,  because  we 
travelled  but  slowly,  and  stopped  frequently  to  ftdmit  of  the 
people  living  near  oar  route  satisfying  themselTee,  by  seeing  and 
BpeaHng  to  Cetshwayo,  that  it  was  really  he. 

"The  reoagnitions  were  always  clamorons,  and  sometimes 
tooohing.  In  the  ereniog  I  sent  to  Cetshwayo  to  ezpress  my  hope 
that  the  day's  journey  had  not  been  rery  &tigning  to  him,  and  to 
tell  him  that  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  unhealthy  nature  of 
the  Umhlatuei  valley  which  we  had  already  entered,  and  which  ^ 
wonld,  from  that  point,  take  ns  two  days  to  traverse,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  start  very  early  on  the  following  morning.  He  sent 
back  to  say  that  he  could  not  possibly  start  at  all  next  day,  bo 
great  was  the  fatigue  that  he  felt." 

Cetshwayo  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  being  over 
50  years  of  age  at  this  time,  and  he  bad  spent  three 
years  in  captivity,  living  a  sedentary  life,  and  suffer- 
ing much  in  health  in  consequence,  but  still  more 
from  anxiety  of  mind.  No  doubt  he  was  much 
knocked  up  by  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the 
first  day's  travelling,  combined  with  the  disappoint- 
ment so  wantonly  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  autho- 
rities at  his  landing.  However,  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
persisted  in  requiring  that  he  should  start  again  early 
on  the  morrow,  and,  as  Cetshwayo  still  demurred, 
requesting  that  a  Zulu  kraal  might  be  chosen  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  be  could  rest  until  he  felt  able 
to  resume  his  journey,  the  Special  Commissioner 
threatened  him  with  the  departure  of  the  troops, 
accompanied  by  himself  (Sir  T.  Shepstone),  if  he  did 
not  submit.  Cetshwayo  was  for  too  anxious  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  England   to  offend   her  repre- 
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sentative,  and  therefore  gave  way,  though  he  did  so 
Baying,  "it  18  death  either  way,"  meaning  that 
both  staying  and  proceeding  were  equally  bad. 
Without  a  very  sufficient  reason,  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone  was  arbitrary  and  incon- 
siderate, and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such 
reason  is  not  shown.  It  would  almost  appear  that 
he  was  needlessly  alarmed  about  the  "  heat  and 
unhealthy  nature  of  the  Umhlatuzi  valley,  as,  although 
it  took  more  than  "  two  days  to  traverse  "  it,  nothing 
more  was  said  upon  the  subject  of  its  unhealthiness. 
The  Lieut.-General  commanding  in  South  Africa 
reports  on  February  11th  the  return  of  the  troops, 
writing  [3616,  p.  21],  "The  health  of  the  men  has 
been  very  good,  there  being  but  one  case  of  enteric 
fever  at  present.  The  loss  amongst  the  animals  has 
been  only  sis  horses,  one  mule,  and  two  oxen  ; "  while 
Sir  T.  Shepstone  himself  telegraphs  from  Etshowe, 
on  his  return,  "  Just  reached  here,  all  well."  Had 
the  valley  been  so  unwholesome  at  the  time  as  to 
make  it  imperatively  necessary  to  put  aside  Cetsh- 
wayo's  wishes  and  comfort,  the  two  days  and  nights 
which  could  not  be  avoided  would  surely  have  pro- 
duced more  serious  effects  than  the  "slight  attacks 
of  fever"  [3616,  p.  16]  reported  as  having  occurred 
amongst  the  troops,  and  all  but  one  of  which  had 
disappeared  by  January  Slst.  But  supposing  the 
move  to  have  been  necessary,  the  necessity  might 
certainly  have  been  placed  before  the  King  in  a  more 
courteous  fashion.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  "sent"  what 
may  be  called  his  orders,  instead  of  visiting  the  King 
Y  2 
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to  explain  the  matter  personally,  and  he  overcomes 
the  latter's  objections,  not  by  the  apology  which 
wae  certainly  due,  but  by  threats.  Nor,  if  there 
were  any  sufficient  grounds  for  the  Commissioner's 
first-mentioned  reason,  can  the  same  be  said  of  his 
second,  the  'palpable  invalidity  of  which  somewhat 
weakens  the  effect  of  the  first?  Sir  T.  Shepetone 
writes : — 

"  I  thea  raniaded  him  [Cetehmyo]  that  the  troops  were  neither 
mine  nor  his,  but  the  Queen'a  ;  that  they  oonld  not  remain  in 
Znloland  longer  than  the  servioe  they  were  eng^ed  apoo  oonld 
reuonably  be  expected  to  require." 

No  precise  limit  had  been,  or  could  be,  placed  to 
the  use  of  the  troops,  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
we  may  believe,  would  certainly  not  have  considered 
an  occasional  day's  rest,  when  the  Zulu  King  felt  that 
he  required  it,  as  beyond  what  could  "reasonably 
be  expected "  from  his  escort.  From  the  accounts 
given  by  the  special  correspondents  very  scant  cere- 
mony seems  to  have  been  accorded  to  the  King 
and  his  party,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Mercury 
appeared  throughout  to  consider  that  it  was  an  almost 
intolerable  insolence  on  the  part  of  Cetshwayo  to  be 
a  King,  Bo  that  the  smallest  signs  of  his  knowing 
himself  to  be  one  was  unendurable  indeed. 

The  Witness  S.  C.  writes  :— 

"  It  wae  related  or  alleged  how  he  had  kept  hia  eeoort  waiting 
some  morning  for  a  conple  of  honrs  beoanse  it  did  not  anit  his 
pleaanre  to  pay  attention  to  reveille,  and  how,  on  one  occaeion,  his 
womenfolk  were  bo  indisposed  to  leare  their  beds  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  had  found  it  necessary  to  pnll  their  tent  about  their  ears, 
as  a  gentle  reminder  that  it  was  morning  and  time  to  get  up,  and 
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that  tbey  were  still  eomewliat  under  the  oare  of  the  Britbh 
GoTerament." 

The  p&rt;  "  reached  the  highlanda  of  St.  Paul's  MiBsion  on  the 
14tb,  and  stayed  over  the  15th  to  reorganise  and  rest  the  cattle. 
On  the  latter  day  I  had  my  first  formal  interriew  with  Cetshwayo 
.  .  ."  "  writes  Sir  T.  Shepstone  [  S616,  p.  44],  and  then  relates  how 
be  read  orer  the  oonditions  of  restoration,  asking  the  King  when 
he  had  done  so  with  each,  "  whetbei*  that  was  what  he  had  under- 
stood in  England,  or  Capetown;  and  to  each  he  replied  in  the 
affiimatiTe.  He  spoke,  however,  strongly  .  .  .  against  the  onrtail- 
ment  of  territory  north  and  sonth ;  of  the  hardship  of  being  com- 
pdled  to  live  side  by  side  with  Donn  and  Zibebn ;  went  into  the 
partionlan  of  hie  conrersationB  with  Lord  Eimberley  and  Sir 
Heronles  Bobinson,  and  the  oonolnsive  answers  which,  as  he 
thought,  be  had  given  to  each  of  these  authorities  on  different 
points ;  be  oonoinded  with  these  words,  '  After  all  the  vhole 
coontty  is  yours ;  yon  will  yourselves  see  the  inconvenience  which 
yonr  arrangements  canaa  and  remove  ityonrseives;  I  still  hope.'"f 

At  this  interriew,  Sir  T.  Shepstone  laid  it  down,  as  absolntely 
essential,  "that  the  ZnlnB,and  especially  the  young  men,  should  not 
approach  the  camp,  or  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  installation, 
armed,  and  that  I  shonld  prefer  that  the  yonng  men  kept  away 
altogether.  .  .  My  fear  of  the  conseqnenoes,  if  this  stipolatioii 
were  not  strioUy  enforced,  was  amply  justified  by  our  subsequent 
experience."  

'  "He  then  went  on  to  speak  very  gratefully  of  what  the 
English  people  had  done  for  him,  and  wished  that  it  might  be  bis 
good  fortune  to  find  an  enemy  to  the  English  within  his  reaob ; 
how  gladly  he  would  fight  for  them,  he  said,  and  mix  his  blood 
with  theirs.  He  spoke  warmly  on  this  subject,  forgetting  probably 
that  the  condition  which  forbade  his  re-establishing  the  Zulu 
military  system  would  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  showing  his 
gratitude  in  this  way."  [8616,  p.  44.]  Thus  writes  Sir  T.  Shepstone, 
"  forgetting  probably  "  that  a  call  for  assistance  trom  the  English 
would  at  once  annul  that  condition. 

f  Cetsbwayo's  inextingniahable  fiaitb  in  England  arose  from  his 
appreciation  of  the  national  character  at  its  best.  His  belief  clung 
to  him  to  the  last,  and  may  be  said  to  have  caused  his  death.  Had 
he  not  believed  in  England,  he  would,  bumaoly  speaking,  be  alive 
and  happy  now.  It  is  a  sad  assertion  for  a  loyal  English  writer 
to  have  to  make,  bnt  no  good  will  ever  come  to  our  country  throngh 
denial  or  concealment  of  the  truth. 
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What  was  meant  by  this  last  sentence  is  known 
only  to  the  writer,  as  not  the  Bmallest  disturbance 
occurred  to  justify  his  "  fears,"  and  he  himself  reports 
on  Jan.  29th,  "Installation  carried  out  this  afternoon 
successfully  and  most  satisfactorily,"  and  the  party 
returned  to  Natal  without  annoyance  of  any  sort. 
But  the  common  sense  of  the  stipulation  in  itself  must 
be  called  in  question.  Cetshwayo — newly  arrived, 
kept  in  complete  subjection,  denied  all  power  except 
purely  moral  influence,  white  that  influence  was 
lessened  as  much  as  possible  by  the  studied  contempt 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  those  who  had  him  in 
their  hands — was  required  to  prevent  the  Zulus  from 
coming  armed  to  meet  him.  Meanwhile  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  latter  were  expected  to  obey 
were  these.  To  come  altogether  unarmed  would  have 
been  a  total  reversal  of  tbe  established  habits  of  the 
people.  "  Every  Zulu  is  an  armed  man,  and  never 
moves  without  his  weapon,"  wrote  Colonel  Dornford, 
R.E.,  in  1878  [2144,  p.  237],  and  tbe  statement  is 
equally  true  to  this  day.  Since  this  has  been  the 
case  habitually  and  in  times  of  peace,  was  it  likely 
that  the  whole  Zulu  people  would  assemble  together, 
doubtful  as  they  were  of  British  good  faith,  many  of 
them  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  King  had  really 
returned,  and  all  of  them  exceedingly  anxious  as  to 
his  safety  ?  Nor  was  their  anxiety  vague  and  general 
only.  Dunn  had  repeatedly  threatened  to  prevent 
Cetshwayo's  restoration  by  violence,  and  had  even 
announced  to  the  authorities  through  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  that  he  intended  to  prevent  it  [3466,  p.  Ij. 
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More  formidable  than  Dunn,  however,  wereZibehu's 
threats.  The  tone  of  this  chief  varied  according  to 
the  apparent  intentions  of  the  Natal  Government  to 
support  or  to  brow-beat  Cetshwayo,  to  an  extent 
which  makes  it  sadly  evident  that  it  needed  but 
decided  encouragement  on  the  part  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  have  induced  Zibebu  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
King.  At  one  time  he  said,  "  If  the  King  is  brought 
back,  I  shall  know  it  before  any  of  you,  and  I  shall 
be  the  first  to  go  and  meet  him,  and  we  shall  have 
made  it  all  up  before  you  (the  Ueutus)  arrive." 

Bat  then,  again,  after  learning  a  little  more 
of  official  feeling  and  intentions,  be  laughed  at 
those  who  hoped  for  the  King's  return,  saying,  **  If 
he  is  brought  hack,  he  will  only  be  allowed  to  be  a 
kinglet — a  chief  over  a  tribe,  like  the  rest  of  ua — not 
a  Ejng,"  Up  to  the  very  last  it  seems  that  he  was 
still  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  should  not  go  and  pay 
homage  to  Cetshwayo,  and  his  people  declared  after- 
wards that  had  the  King  paid  him  the  attention  of 
sending  for  him,  he  should  have  obeyed.  But  the 
official  circle  made  a  special  point  of  preventing  this 
— it  would  not  at  all  have  suited  their  ideas  for 
Zibebu  to  recognise  Cetshwayo  as  his  King.  So 
when  Zibebn  rode  into  the  camp  on  January  27th 
with  about  40  armed  and  mounted  followers,*  he 
went  away  again  after  an  interview  with  Sir  T. 
Shepstone,  without  making    any    attempt    to    see 

*  Sir  T.  Shepstone  eaje  "  aboat  a  dozen,"  but  Apparently  he  did 
not  Bee  them  nil,  as  every  other  account  epeaks  of  "  forty,"  and  the 
Xercarg  3.  G.  itddB,  "  Ho  left  the  main  body  of  his  followers  some 
miles  behind." 
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Cetahwayo.*  But  before  this,  about  the  time  of  the 
King's  landing,  reports  bad  spread  amongst  the 
Sutus,  especially  the  Prince's  followers,  over  whom 
Zibebu  had  tyrannised  bo  long  that  he  (Zibebu)  had 
evil  intentions  with  regard  to  them,  and  that  so  soon 
as  they  should  have  started  to  greet  the  King,  the 
chief  impis  would  attack  their  homeB,  and  those  who 
remained  in  them.  The  rumour  may  have  been 
without  foundation,  but  after  all  that  that  particuljur 
branch  of  the  Sutus  had  suffered  at  Zibebu's  hands, 
it  was  not  singular  that  tbey  believed  it,  and  hurried 
back  to  their  kraals,  having  already  set  out  to  meet 
Oetshwayo  when  it  reached  them.  No  harm  resulted 
however,  except  a  little  delay  in  their  arrival  at 
Emtonjaneni.  They  had  also  in  their  charge  Cetsh- 
wayo's  wives  and  children,  and  many  other  women, 
about  200  in  all,  and  it  was  absurd  to  expect  that  in 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  they  would  travel 
across  it  unarmed. 

Sir  'J'.  Shepstone  makes  a  great  deal  of  what 
be  calls  the  "secret  arming"  of  the  Zulus,  always 
maintaining,  upon  anonymous  evidence,  that  it  waa 
done  by  the  King's  orders.  Yet  he  says  himself 
that  Cetshwayo  requested  him  to  sanction  his  having 
a  sufficient  force  of  his  own  people  to  protect  him, 
when  the  British  escort  should  leave  the  country,  as  it 
was  disturbed,  and  *'  a  madman  might  kill  him ;  "  in 

*  "  When  aaked  if  ha  meant  to  visit  the  King,  he  repliad, 
'  Oertainlj  not,  mUett  ordered  by  Mr.  Osbom.'  Thst  geatleDuo 
wonld  give  no  sucb  advice,  neither  would  Sir  J.  Shepatone ;  rather, 
on  the  oontniry,  they  all  wished  Zibebn  Kway." 
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other  words,  Dunn  might  fulfil  his  threats  or  induce 
Zibebu  to  do  it  for  him.  The  unfriendly  newspapers 
always  made  a  point  of  attributing  this  "arming," 
secret  or  otherwise,  to  what  Sir  T.  Shepstone  calls 
"  the  Usutu  (or  Cetshwayo's)  party  "  [p.  45] ;  but  Sir 
T.  Shepstone  himself  writes  that  "most  of  this  secret 
arming  was,  of  course,  adopted  as  a  precaution 
against  each  other  by  the  numerous  sections  who  had 
for  some  days  been  asseosbling  near  us  awaitir^  the 
arrival  of  the  Ustilu party" *  and  it  is  plain  enough 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  this  respect  between 
one  tribe  and  another.  It  was  iiievitcAle  that  the 
order  to  come  entirely  without  weapons  would  be 
disregarded,  and  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  mistake  was  in 
giving  an  order  which  he  knew  beforehand  could  not 
and  would  not  be  obeyed,  and  the  only  result  of 
which  was  to  make  it  appear  that  Cetshwayo  him- 
self was  acting  in  defiance  of  the  Commissioner's 
wishes. 

Sir  T.  Shefffltone  repeatedly  refers  this  "secret 
arming"  to  Cetshwayo's  instructions,  and  his  de- 
spatch gives  a  general  impression  which  is  no  less 
mischievous  because  it  is  somewhat  intangible,  that 
the  King  was  acting  in  bad  faith — that  he  was 
privately  arming  his  people,  with  intentions  un- 
friendly to  the  whites,  while  denying  to  the  Com- 
missioner, personally,  that  he  was  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  What  Cetshwayo  denied  we  may  feel 
sure  he  did  not  do,  for  all  who  knew  him  will  agree 
with  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  estimate  of  him  made  a  few 
*  Antliore  itolios. 
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years  before,  that  he  was  "  remarkably  frank  and 
straightforward."  But  it  does  not  appear  that  be 
did  deny  having  given  the  command  in  a  certain, 
and  itwouldseem  justifiable,  sense.  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
says  that,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  Oetshwayo 
replied  that  he  had  sent  messages  directing  his  people 
to  come  armed,  but  "  with  the  condition,  however," 
that  they  "  were  not  to  come  armed  to  the  camp." 
[3616,  p.  47.]  What  more  could  the  British  Com- 
missioner require  ?  He  certainly  had  neither  the  right 
nor  the  power  to  decide  that  one  portion  of  the  Zulu 
people  throughout  the  country  should  be  disarmed, 
while  the  remainder  retained  their  weapons.  The 
camp  was  his  own  ground,  where  he  could  command, 
and  the  Sutus,  at  all  events,  came  to  it  unarmed. 

A  great  deal  was  also  made  of  what  Sir  T. 
Shepstone  calls  "  the  myeterioua  conduct  of  the  Usutu 
party  "  [47],  i.  e-  their  supposed  delay  in  coming  to 
meet  the  Bang,  which  the  Commissioner  implies,  and 
the  correspondents  assert,  was  in  consequence  of 
their  having  no  real  wish  to  see  him  restored. 
Indeed  the  Mermry  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  once 
more  the  long-exploded  slander  about  Ndabuko 
desiring  to  secure  the  crown  for  himself,  and  declares 
that  he  and  Mnyamana,  who  *'  are  the  leaders  of  the 
Sutu  party  "...."  will  be  the  first  to  join  Zibebu.* 
Had  there  been  such  delay  it  could  have  beeu 
accounted  for   more    rationally   by  many  another 

*  Subsequent  effeats  have  bo  entirely  umibilated  tliis  ch&rgo 
that  it  is  only  worth  recording  as  an  iustanco  of  bitter  prejudice 
againiit  all  that  belonged  to  Cetehwayo. 
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BuppositioQ.  But  upon  a  calculation  of  days  and 
distances  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  was  no  real 
delay  at  all,  and,  therefore,  no  '*  mysterious  conduct," 
on  the  part  of  the  Usutu  party.  Until  Mtokwane 
returned  from  Port  Durnford  after  seeing  the  King, 
the  Princes  and  Mnyamana  had  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  the  royal  women  had  declared  that 
they  would  not  believe  it  except  from  Mtokwane's 
own  lips.  He  and  Melakanya,  another  thoroughly 
honest  man,  gave  the  story  of  their  journey,  without, 
of  course,  knowing  that  the  questioD  of  time  spent 
upon  it  would  be  raised,  but  simply  in  the  usual 
minute  Zulu  fashion,  which  too  often  consists  of  an 
accurata  but  monotonous  repetition  of  "  we  rose  in  the 
morning,  travelled  all  that  day,  and  slept  at  So-and- 
So's  kraal "  da  capo  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  but 
which  in  this  case  happens  to  prove  aseful.  They 
left  the  King  on  January  12tb,  the  third  day  after 
his  landing,  and  late  on  the  Tth  day  (Jan.  16)  they 
reached  Umnyamana  and  the  royal  women,  having 
been  five  days  on  the  road.  As  they  are  both  of  them 
practised  and  extremely  active  "  runners "  and 
carried  such  important  news,  we  may  conclude  that 
their  journey  was  perfonned  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
which,  indeed,  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  time  and 
distance  and  the  very  difficult  and  broken  country 
through  which  lay  their  route.  The  kraal  at  which 
Umnyamana  awaited  them  was  as  far,  if  not  further, 
from  Emtonjaneni,  the  place  chosen  for  the  reinstal- 
lation, as  was  the  Inhlazatshe  residebce,  and  they 
"had  audience"    with    Umnyamana  upon   January 
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17th.*  On  the  18th  and  19th  MnyamaDa  was  sending 
out  messengers  to  call  the  people,  the  19th  being  also 
adayof  heavy  rain.  On  the  following  day  (Jan.  20th) 
cattle  were  killed,  on  the  21stthemeat  (provisions  for 
tiie  road)  was  cooked,  and  on  the  22nd  the  party 
started,  but  turned  back  on  the  23rd  and  lost  some 
time  through  the  false  report  which  reached  them  of 
Zibebu's  intended  attack.  The  parties  reached  the 
vicinity  of  the  British  Camp  at  Gmtonjaneni  on  the 
26th  and  considering  that  there  were  at  least  200 
women  on  foot  amongst  them  besides  children,  and  that 
Mnyamana  himself  is  an  old  man,  who  also  made  the 
journey  on  foot,  as  he  does  not  ride,  they  certainly  do 
not  appear  to  have  loitered  upon  the  way  .f   It  is  plain 

'  Sliowii^  that  they  most  have  airived  the  prariooB  evening 
only,  too  late  to  be  received. 

f  Mr,  Oabom  inoidentally  oonfirms  this  in  Ms  "  memorandum  " 
of  January  19tb.  H^  speaks  of  the  oattle  (310)  which  he  is  about 
to  hand  orer  to  Cetshwayo,  as  having  "  left  luhlazatahe  for  this 
place  (Emtonjaneni)  abont  six  days  ago,"  and  they  had  plainly  not 
then  arrived,  as  he  refers  with  nncertainty  to  any  that  may  possibly 
have  died  on  the  way.  And  Dr.  Seaton  writes  :— "  I  learnt  to-day 
the  canse  of  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  Mnyamana,  NdabtOro,  and 
Somkele.  It  seems  that  on  Wednesday  Ndabnko  and  Mnyamana 
were  informed  that  Hamn  and  Zibebn  had  raised  a  large  impi,  and 
intended  borning  the  kraals  of  the  Satti  party.  They  therefore 
tamed  back.  They  retnmed  ^ain  to  the  Imfcdozi  yesterday,  bat 
fnlly  armed  with  war-shields  and  assegais.  .  .  .  [This  is  a 
mistake,  they  brought  only,  their  small  travelling-shields  (amoAou) 
not  the  (tzt&IotHrw)  large  war-ehield]s.  On  being  asked  why  they 
came  armed  when  they  had  been  ordered  to  come  without,  they 
replied,  'We  have  been  eaten  up  once  already — [i.e.  after  the 
meeting  with  Sir  E.  Wood  at  lulilazatshe] — and  do  not  want 
another  dose ;  but  we  shall  not  appear  before  Sranteen  [Sir  T.  8.] 
with  arms.'  The  Sntn  patty  and  Somkele  are  expected  to  form  a 
junction  with  Cetshwayo's  people,  and  their  united  followiugs  are 
due  in  camp  to-morrow." — Ado.  S.  G.  Jannary  26th. 
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that  there  was  no  avoidable  "  delay  "  at  all  in  their 
arrival,  nevertheless  great  capital  was  made  out  of 
their  supposed  disinclination  to  appear.  This  was 
less  remarkable  on  the  part  of  the  special  corre- 
spondenta,  or  others  writing  at  the  time,  and  who  did 
not  know  the  country,  and  could  not  judge  of  the 
distances  to  be  crossed,  hot  took  their  cue  from  the 
solemn  official  whisper  "  mysterious  "  delay.  Bat  it 
is  somewhat  singular  to  find  the  same  mistake  made 
by  Sir  T.  Shepstone  in  his  report,  dated  after  his 
return  to  Natal.  From  what  he  says  the  reader 
must  inevitably  gather  not  only  that  "  TJmnyamana 
.  ,  .  and  Undabuko  still  held  back,"  and  delayed  the 
fulfilment  of  his  mission  by  doing  so,  but  that  they 
were,  mesinwhile,  not  upon  the  road,  but  ''in  the 
valley  near  our  camp,"  from  whence,  he  says,  they 
"  held  frequent  communications  with  Cetshwayo " 
[p.  48],  and  where  they  were  "  still  mustering  in 
considerable  strength,"  All  this  was  written  of 
"  the  25th  of  January,"  but  the  main  body  of  the 
Usutu,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  camp  until  the  26th.  No  doubt 
small  parties,  and  individuals,  had  hurried  on,  im- 
patient to  get  sight  of  Cetshwayo,  although  they 
would,  of  course,  await  the  arrival  of  their  principal 
chiefs  before  formally  presenting  themselvea.  This, 
and  the  manifest  readiness  on  the  part  of  Sir  T. 
Sheptone  to  suspect  sinister  meanings  in  every  action 
of"  Cetehwayo's  party,"  andto  exaggerate  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  *  may  account  for  the  assertion  that 

*  And  BO  point  the  monl  of  all  tlie  oEBcial  jeremiads  about 
tbo  danger  inTolved  in  anj  restoration  of  Cetehway o. 
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"it  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  Cetshwayo  was  in 
coDStant  commuuicatiou  with  the  heads  (?)  of  this 
force."  But  when  he  writes,  "  It  is  difficult  even 
now  (Feh.  27)  to  Bay  with  confidence  whether  the 
ohject  of  this  was  merely  to  protect  Cetshwayo,  when 
the  ceremony  should  be  over,  or  whether  some  other 
undertakiug  was  contemplated,"  and  actually  mentions 
as  worthy  of  consideration  ^u  anonymous  report 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Osborn,  of  intended  violence  to  the 
white  party,  on  the  part  of  the  Sutus,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  either  Sir  T.  Shepstone  had 
lost  his  nerve  and  saw  dangers  in  every  hush,  or  else 
that  the  scare  was  part  of  the  official  policy  to  injure 
Cetshwayo  in  the  eyes  of  the  Home  Government  and 
public.  After  the  sad  and  terrible  circumstances  at 
Isandhlwana,  just  four  years  previously,  the  civilians 
of  the  party  might  readily  be  excused  for  fancying 
dangers  where  in  truth  they  did  not  exist,  but  due 
consideration  of  the  very  different  circumstances  of 
the  case,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  installation  took 
place  without  the  slightest  sign  of  violence,  actual 
or  intended,  should  surely  have  prevented  the  intro- 
duction into  a  serious  despatch — written  afterwards 
by  one  whom  most  readers  at  home  would  take  as  an 
utideniahleauthority — of  accusations  and  insinuations 
agiiinst  the  King,  founded  on  the  report  of  an 
unnamed  "  Zulu  headman,"  who,  from  Mr.  Osbom's 
own  account,  was  evidently  a  traitor  and  a  spy,  and, 
as  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Sutu  leaders,  their 
views  and  feelings,  enables  one  to  add,  a  liar  as  well. 
The  Zulus  had,  indeed,  unhappily  for  us,  shown 
liow  they  could  fight  when  attacked,  but  they  have 
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never,  in  any  of  their  dealings  with  the  English, 
shown  the  least  sign  of  a  treacherous  spirit,  and 
Cetshwayo  himself  was  above  suspicion  of  such  a 
thing,  as  well  as  above  the  folly  of  imagining  that 
anything  could  be  gained  by  it.  Mr.  Osborn's  re- 
port was  this: — 

«  M7  informuit  states  that,  owii^  to  wlutt  he  beard  eaid  bj  men 
of  the  Usatn  put;  [this  waa  before  the  main  bodj  coold  have 
arrived]  he  thonght  it  behoved  the  authoritiea  with  the  oolnms  to 
be  on  their  gnaid.  That  the  Usotu  are  all  arming  and  coming  to 
the  re-installation  armed.  Cetshvajo  had  sent  ont  word  that 
the;  were  to  do  so,  and  that  those  that  had  no  ehields  and  asaegaia 
ahoold  make  them  at  onoe.  It  la  alleged  that  Oetahwayo  said  that 
oertain  conditions  will  be  promulgated  b^  Sir  T.  Bhepstone,  to 
some  of  whiofa  he  will  agree,  bnt  there  are  some  arrangements, 
which  Sir  T.  Shepstone  will  make  known,  to  whiob  he  intended  to 
olijeot ;  be  alluded  to  the  cnttmg  off  of  portions  of  Zululand  for 
the  Beaerved  Territory,  and  for  Zibebn,  as  this  waa  not  ordered  by 
the  Government  in  England,  and  mu  being  done  by  Sir  T. 
Shepstone,  who  lias  all  aloi^  been  against  him  [in  this  garbled 
edition  of  what  Cetshwayo  really  did  say,  honestly  and  openly,  to 
averyime,  from  Sir  Hercnles  Bobinson  downwards,  we  probably 
have  the  grain  ctf  trath  in  this  bushel  of  falsehood].  He  has  got 
Sir  T.  Shepstone  in  the  open  now,  and,  therefore,  requires  people 
to  come  armed.  There  is  but  a  small  company  of  soldiers  here, 
who  would  be  oothing  for  his  people;  at  Isandhlwana  they 
finished  a  large  lot  of  soldiers,  the  few  nowhere  are  of  no  account. 
It  was  also  secretly  mentioned  by  the  Usutn  that  they  contem- 
plated stealing  Cetshwayo  during  ^e  night,  so  that  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
would  not  be  able  to  read  the  terms  and  conditions  in  his 
presence:  be  would  thus  be  able  to  re-enter  upon  his  position  as 
King  without  any  restriction"  [8616,  pp.  61  &  62]. 

Mr.  Osbom  calls  this  farrago  of  nonsense  "  infor- 
mation received  by  me  privately  through  a  trustworthy 
channel" *  yet  continues  [p.  62],  " My  informant  is 
a  Zulu  headman,  who  has  opportunity  of  learning  tvfiat 
*  AuQior's  italics  in  this  anA  following  sentence 
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may  be  going  on  amongst  the  Usutu.  I  think  it  advisable 
that  precautiooary  measures  be  taken  for  safety  of  the 
colamn." 

One  sentence  from  Sir  T.  Shepstone'a  despatch  is 
sufficient  to  disprove  the  whole  of  this  statement  [3616, 
p.  52].  "He  (Cetshwayo)  stipulated  that  during  the 
ceremony  (of  re-instalLation)  he  should  sit  close  to  me, 
and  be  near  '  our  own  troops,'  alluding  to  Her 
Majesty's  soldiers."  This  stipulation  was  made  im- 
mediately before  the  ceremony  [29th  January]  and 
would  certainly  have  been  the  last  thing  Cetshwayo 
would  have  desired  had  he  arranged  a  treacherous 
attack  with  his  people.  Umtokwane  says, "  Of  course 
the  people  with  Mnyamana  came  armed,  with  the 
country  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  reports 
flying  about  Zibebu ;  but  they  laid  aside  their  arms 
when  they  approached  Entonjaneni,  and  came  to  the 
meeting  without  them."  The  false  rumours  about 
Zibebu  received  colour  from  the  true  ones,  viz.  that, 
to  quote  Mnyamana's  words,  "  Here  is  Zibebu,  cut- 
ting off  the  land  up  here,  taking  also  half  [the  tehole'] 
of  what  was  called  Mgojana's  territory,  saying  that 
it  is  his."  Moat  of  Masipula's  tribe*  and  some 
of  Mnyamana's  people  lived  in  *'  what  was  called 
Mgojana's  territory,"  but  where  he  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  able  to  exercise  any  authority, 
and,  as  we  know,  the  beaconed  line  gave  to  Zibebu 

*  Uuipnla  was  Prime  Uinister  Wore  MnyamaDB,  and  his 
tribe  is  about  as  sttoug  as  tbe  nbolo  tribe  of  Zibebn'e  father,  a 
large  part  of  which  flid  not  reoogniae  Zibebu  on  acooont  of  his 
disloTalty  to  the  King. 
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a  large  portion  of  the  Prince's  land,  which  they  had 
been  promised  should  be  restored  to  them.  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  imagined  that  by  simply  selecting 
a  line  of  his  own  upon  the  map,  and  sending  a 
Government  surveyor  to  beaa>n  it  out,  he  could  force 
these  brave  and  independent  people  to  give  up  their 
homes  and  lands  to  Zibebu,  or  else  to  submit  to  the 
latter,  and  desert  the  King.  This  was  a  fatal  mis- 
take. It  would  have  needed  a  British  army  to  enforce 
the  decree. 

If  Sir  T.  Shepstone  thoroughly  refutes  ■himself  in 
the  above  sentence  as  to  the  King's  feelings  and  in- 
tentions when  the  actual  day  of  re-installation  had 
come,  he  does  so  equally  with  regard  to  the  previous 
interval  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Zulu 
nation  (or  "  Sutu  party ")  at  Emtonjaneni.  He 
writes  [3616,  p.  46]:— 

"  On  the  second  day  after  out  arriTal  Oetshwayo  dent  to  ea;  he 
wished  to  go  down  towards  the  Ulnndi  to  meet  liia  brother 
Undabnko  and  the  people  [i  e.  bia  wives  and  children,  dtc]  .... 
I  replied  that  I  eonld  not  assent  to  the  .  .  .  reqnest,  because  I 
had  not  yet  given  him  over  to  the  pec^le.  .  .  .  Two  days  after 
this,  however,  I  was  surprised  by  the  information  that  he  had 
gone  down  withoat  my  knowledge,  leaving  camp  very  early,  and 
returning  about  noon.  I  took  no  notice  f>t  this  information  having 
reached  me." 

Had  Sir  T.  Shepstone  taken  notice  of  the  informa- 
tion, i.  e.  had  be  made  full  inquiries  into  its  truth, 
be  would  have  discovered  that  it  was  entirely  with- 
out  foundation,  as  Cetshwayo  made  no  such  ea^dition 
whatever,*  restraining  his  natural  impatience  to  go  to 

*  The  writer  is  able  to  assert  this  on  the  beet  of  anthorities  in 
the  matter.    Two  natives  were  sent  (with  Qovemment  sanction) 
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meet  bis  fiimily  and  brothers,  in  obedience  to  Sir  T. 
Sbepetone's  wishes.  But,  although  this  is  the  &ct, 
it  is  plain  from  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  belief  and  state- 
ment about  the  King's  supposed  private  expedition, 
that  Cetakioayo  might  have  made  it  had  he  cfwsen. 
What,  then,  was  to  prevent  his  thus  going  down, 
joining  the  Usutus,  and  remaining  away  altogether  P 
Had  there  been  any  such  scheme  as  that  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Osbom'fj  "  trustworthy  "  informant 
for  "  stealing "  the  King,  and  murdering  the  escort, 
with  Cetebwayo's  connivance,  the  latter 's  escape  from 
the  camp  would  necessarily  have  been  the  first  step 
taken,  and  according  to  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  own  show- 
ing, there  was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  its  being 
taken. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone,  indeed,  while  impressing  in  a 
general  way  upon  his  reader  that  his  opinion  was  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  smallest  confidence  in  Oetsh- 
wayo's  good  faith,  or  in  Mnyamana's  word,* 
decides  that  "although  such  a  project  might  be 
talked  about,  as,"  he  says,  "  it  evidently  had  been. 


by  the  family  at  Bishopatove  in  1883  to  announce  fonnallj  to  the 
Eing  tbe  lose  of  bis  best  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  They  were 
old  servants  of  tried  honesty,  and  theg  toere  ths  jirtt  and  only 
meuengeri  eoer  wnf  from  Bithopstoae  to  ZitlaUtTtd.  They  were 
directed  to  ask  the  King  for  the  truth  of  this  report,  and  they 
learnt  &om  him  personally  that  it  was  entirely  nithoul  foundatuM, 
*  Sir  T.  Shspetone  says,  "  I  did  not  feel  mnoh  confidence  in 
Mnyamana's  word."  It  is  impoesible  to  find  any  wturaat  for 
this  insinnatiou  against  Mnyamana.  In  the  official  Blne-books 
we  find  that  even  8ir  H.  Bolwer  sod  Messrs.  Osbom  and  J. 
Shepstone  speak  of  the  etanncb  old  Prime  Minister  with  s(»ae 
respect  and  oonsideratioa. 
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by  the  young  soldiers,  it  was  far  too  hazardous  a  one 
really  to  attempt."  The  assertion,  "it  evidently 
had  been,"  is  based  entirely  upon  the  word  of  this 
Zulu  headman,  to  whose  warning  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  attend,  and,  in  fact,  only  enough  of  the 
rumour  is  retained  to  give  a  general  colour  of  danger 
to  the  enterprise,  and  of  contemplated  treachery  on 
the  part  of  Oetshwayo,  for  suspecting  which  there 
were  never  the  faintest  grounds.  To  those  who  have 
had  any  personal  jicquaintance  with  the  King,  the 
accusation  is  simply  ridiculous.  ' 

Mtokwane  continues,  "On  the  17th  day  (January 
26th)  we  two  were  sent  on  to  announce  the  royal 
women  to  the  King.  He  told  us  to  bring  them  on  at 
once,  which  we  did."  The  special  correspondent  of 
the  Advertiser  describes  the  scene  as  follows : — 

"  About  6  F.H.  a  great  shouting  was  heard  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  the  King's  camp.  I  happened  to  be  passing  rerj  near,  although 
the  thick  mist  and  rain  rendered  any  object  invisible  at  more  than 
thirty  yards.  On  approaching,  I  discovered  a  body  of  about  200 
women,  fullowed  by  abont  60  or  70  um/ano*  [attendants]  carrying 
baggage,  consisting  principally  of  mats  and  pillowB.  These  were 
the  King's  wives  (about  20),  accompanied  by  the  wives  of  the 
Butn  chiefs  and  a  miscelUneons  collection  of  attendants.  At  a 
given  signal  they  all  msbed  forward  towards  the  King's  tent  with 
a  most  doleful  wail,  intended  to  represent  their  misery  dnring  his 
long  absence.  They  birly  precipitated  themselves  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  .  .  The  principal  wives  were  admitted  into  the  tent,  and, 
judging  &om  the  sounds  which  penetrated  to  the  outside,  this  man 
of  many  wives  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  o'erwhelmed  with  evidences 
of  affection.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  accompanying  ladies  were  per- 
mitted to  kiss  the  King's  hands  or  feet,  and  then  the  carriers  were 
also  permitted  to  view  him,  after  which  they  dispersed  to  the 
several  huts.  Last  of  all  the  children,  led  by  the  son  and  heir, 
entered  the  tent.  The  son  merely  shook  hands  with  his  father, 
whilst  the  four  girls  saluted  their  parent  much  as  English 
2   2 
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children  would  hftve  dona,  Tbey  ranained  witli  him  far  &  vety 
ooDBiderftbla  time.  Their  appeaianoe  bore  vitnflaa  to  the  good 
treatment  the;  had  met  with  during  his  exile,  ae  they  were  all  as 
fat  and  sleet  as  jomig  pigs,  and  qaite  pretfy  for  EafQrs.  Sinnzoln 
...  IB  the  image  of  his  father,  and  so  &t  that,  althongh  onlj- 
14  years  of  age,  he  must  weigh  at  least  that  number  of  stone.  . . . 
He  was  evidently  folly  alive  to  his  podtioo,  as  he  trod  the  earth 
as  if  he  owned  it.  In  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  nnme- 
rons  Indnnas  he  maintained  a  tang-froid  worthy  of  his  birth.  The 
evening  was  miserable,  and  there  was  such  a  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion for  the  immense  harem,  thai  Mr.  Ihmn,  the  King's  interpreter, 
had  to  vacate  his  tent  in  favour  of  some  of  the  wives,  whilst  tho 
greater  part  of  the  attendants  had  to  content  themselves  with  the 
questionable  shelter  of  hnts  constmcted  of  small  bushes,  sopple- 
mented  later  en  by  one  of  the  large  ambnlanoea." — Adtertiter 
8.  C.  January  26th. 

N.B.  It  wonld  seem  that  absolutely  no  provision  had  been 
made,  even  for  Cetshwayo's  wives  and  children,  by  the  leaders  of 
the  "  escort,"  although  Sir  T.  Bhepstono  must  have  well  known  the 
numbers  of  those  coming. 

Sir  T.  Sliepstone  relates  how  Cetsbwayo  sent  next 
morning  (27th)  to  say  that  he  wished  to  have  his 
family  presented  to  him  [Sir  T.  S.],  and  accordingly 
the  principal  women  paid  him  a  visit  [3616,  p.  49]. 

"  On  my  greeting  them,"  he  writes,  "  they  said  they  had  oome 
to  pay  their  respects  to  me,  and  to  express  their  thsnks  fbr  the 
return  of  their  husband  ;  they  then  at  once  plunged  into  political 
questions,  spoke  of  the  appointed  chie6  and  their  conduct  towards 
them  during  Cetshwayo's  absence  in  the  bitterest  terms  "  and 
"  discussed  the  curtailment  of  territory  as  an  injustice  and  a 
wrong."  The  S.  0.  of  the  Adtertiter  writes,  "  The  ladies  certainly 
did  not  err  on  the  score  of  diffidence.  Sir  Theopbilus  had  told 
them  to  speak  without  fear,  and  they  obeyed  him  to  the  letter, 
not,  apparently,  quite  to  his  satis&otion,"  end  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
hima^  remarks, "  I  could  not  of  course  argue  with  these  ladies,  so 
I  asked  tbcm  what  their  husband  said  on  these  subjects." 

This  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  fair  upon  Cetshwayo, 
but    the   women    appear  to   have   been   equal    to 
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the  occasion,  for,  although  Sir  T.  Shepstone  says, 
*'  They  were  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  question  "  (?), 
he  records,  what  seems  to  have  been  their  most  diB- 
creet  answer,  that  '*  he  [the  King]  would  say  nothing 
until  he  had  heard  what  I  had  to  say  upon  them." 

The  royal  women  cannot,  of  course,  have  com- 
plained "  of  the  appointed  chiefs, "  i.e.  of  the  whole 
13,  as  they  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  most  of  them. 
But  Zibehu,  the  one  specially  favoured  and  approved 
by  the  Natal  Government,  had  turned  them  out  of 
their  homes,  and  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
contumely,  and  Hamu  had  behaved  but  little  better. 
It  was  in  support  of  these  chiefs  that  Mr.  Osbom's 
"white  subordinate"  insulted  these  respectable 
women  in  their  misery  and  destitution,  jeering  at 
them  when  they  begged  Mr.  Osbom  to  give  them  a 
"  letter "  to  the  authorities  in  Maritzburg  in  order 
that  they  might  go  down  themselves  to  represent 
their  wrongs,  and  saying,  "  I  will  write  the  letter 
for  you,  and  say  in  it  that  you  have  committed 
adultery !  "  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  royal ' 
women  had  deep  cause  for  complaint  against  the 
Natal  Government,  and  their  reproaches  might  well 
be  **  not  quite  to  the  satisfaction  "  of  their  father^  as 
Sir  T.  ShepBtone  says  they  called  him,  and  who  had 
not  raised  a  finger  to  assist  them  during  the  long 
years  of  their  despair. 

The  same  evening.  Sir  T,  Shepstone  arranged 
with  his  (Natal)  native  headman  Umgundane  to  go 
early  next  morning  into  the  valley  to  inquire  what 
the  rest  of  the  Sutu  party,  who  had  not  come  into 
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camp  with  the  women  on  the  afternoon  (5  p.m.)  of 
the  26th,  were  doing.     He  writes  [3616,  p.  49]  :— 

"I  visbed  liim  to  try  and  see  nmnyamaiia  uid  Undabnko, 
CetBhwityo's  fnll  brother,  to  remonfitrate  with  tbem  on  the  delay 
wHch  thef  had  oansed,  and  were  atill  causing,  without  com- 
preheDBible  reason.  He  fonnd  Umnjamaiia  and  Ziwedn,  one  of 
Oetahwayo's  half-brothers,  at  the  head  of  one  parfy,  and  Undabnko 
at  the  head  of  a  second.  He  did  not  meet  Undabuko,  but  bo  and 
bis  foroe  were  pointed  ont  to  him  not  &r  o£^  and  be  oonld  see  that 
his  following  woe  lai^,  and  folly  aimed,  as  was  also  the  foroe  <iS 
Unmyamana  and  Ziwedn.*  My  messenger  at  onoe  protested 
against  this  array,  and  the  delay  that  had  detained  ns  so  long, 
and  was  stiU  keeping  ns  day  after  day  from  fulfilling  our  mission. 
Umnyamana  said  they  wished  to  celebrate  a  danoe  at  the  burial- 
place  of  Oetehwayo's  anoestors,  and  that  they  would  then  come  up. 
Umgnndane  objected  to  the  dance  being  held  before  the  restoration 
had  taken  place,  and  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  armed 
force." 


"  The  Mercury  S.  0.  says,  "  From  a  friend  who  went  [rode] 
through  yesterday,  and  who  saw  these  men  en  route,  I  received  a 
note  ...  to  say  that  they  had  their  '  war-tails,'  and  '  war-dreas ' 
with  shields  and  assegais,  and  that,  as  they  advanced,  they  sang 
Oetehwayo's  war-song."  The  fact  that  they  did  not  bring  their 
war-shields,  but  only  the  small  shields  nsod  on  festive  oocasionB 
(frequently  as  we  use  nmla^lla  or  parasol),  is  enough  to  show  HaA 
their  "  tails  "  and  "  dresses  "  were  put  on  as  a  gala-dress,  and  not 
for  war,  as  their  assogua  were  carried  according  to  custom,  since 
every  Zulu  is  an  armed  man,  and  never  moves  without  his 
weapon.  And  these  weapons  wore  "  put  out  of  sif^t "  [Merairg 
8.  C]  01  rather  l^t  [the  tmth]  "  in  the  kra^  in  which  they 
tarried  [slept]  before  coming  on  here."  As  to  the  "  tMT-songs," 
the  term  is  mistakenly  applied.  They  wero  songs  of  joy,  and 
chants  in  praise  of  the  ancestral  ipiritt,  which  are  sung  on  all 
great  occasions,  and  are,  some  of  them,  very  anoienL  One 
particularly  mentioned  by  the  newspapers,  "  He  is  the  bird  of 
Znluland,"  was  oomposed  in  honour  of  Cetshwayo's  father,  Hpande. 
Oetshvayo's  own  partioular  song  of  praise,  i.  e.  the  one  composed 
in  his  honour,  commences  thus :  "  Uzitulele,  Eaoali'munta  "  ("  He 
keeps  the  peace  and  attacks  [begins  at]  no  one  "). 
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The  whole  of  this  pas8{^  is  painfully  misleading. 
The  reader,  once  more,  can  only  gather  from  it  that 
Sir  T.  ShepBtone's  messenger  found  two  Sutu  parties 
encamped  in  the  valley,  having  heen  there  for  some 
days  at  all  events,  and  perversely  reiiising  to  advance. 
But  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  could  only  have 
arrived  the  provions  day,  even  if  the  whole  party  had 
been  together,  which  they  plainly  were  not,  since 
Mtokwane  says  that  on  starting  from  Mnyamana'a 
kraal  "  we  two  went  ahead  with  the  royal  women," 
but  upon  the  alarm  about  Zibebu  "  the  people  turned 
back,  and  Mnyamana  waited,  partly  for  them,  partly 
for  those  coming  from  a  distanoe."  It  might  very 
well  happen,  indeed,  that  a  day's  halt  before  entering 
the  camp  would  be  required  to  collect  the  stragglers, 
while  it  certainly  seems  to  have  been  as  well  that 
the  whole  party,  numbering  many  thousands,  did  not 
press  on,  that  wet  evening,  to  the  camp,  where, 
as  it  is  plain  from  the  account  of  the  Advertiser 
special  correspondent,  no  accommodation  had  been 
provided  even  for  the  royal  women.  It  was  not  fit 
weather  for  lying  in  the  open,  if  that  could  be  avoided ; 
and  from  what  the  Mercury  special  correspondent 
says  of  their  having  left  their  weapons  at  the  kraals 
where  they  slept  "  before  coming  on  here/  verified 
by  Mtokwane'a  words,  "  they  laid  aside  their  arms 
when  they  approached  Emtonjaneut,*'  it  would  seem 
that  they  had  found  some  shelter  for  their  chie&,  at 
all  events,  at  this  their  last  halting  place.  Again, 
the  intention  to  hold  the  dance — in  their  eyes  a 
solemn    religious    ceremony  —  according    to    Zalu 
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cufitom,  would .  naturally  cause  some  delay,  and,  al- 
though it  was  given  op  at  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  com- 
mand, it  was  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do.  The 
order  to  omit  it  was  another  intended  lessening  of 
Cetshwayo  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  to  make  him 
appear  of  secondary  importance  to  Sir  T.  Shepstone. 
Anything  that  had,  or  was  expected  to  have,  such 
an  effect  was,  surely,  a  mistake,  since  not  the  Com- 
missioner, hot  the  King,  was  required  to  rule  the 
Zulus,  and  for  England's  influence  we  had  to  depend 
on  either  the  King's  goodwill  and  power ^  or  else  upon 
a  British  army.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  rather 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  than  Cetshwayo's  personal 
digpiity  which  was  hurt  by  the  prohibition.  The 
proposed  ceremony  was  one  of  thanksgiving  for 
Getshwayo's  return,  offered  to  the  Amadhhzi,  an- 
cestral spirits,  the  beneficent  Power  believed  in  by 
the  Zulus,  and  which  contains  the  germs  of  a  higher 
religious  iaith.  That  it  is  a  very  real  belief,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that^  while 
grateful  to  "the  Queen,"  to  "the  English  authorities," 
to  "  Sobantu,"  to  all  to  whom  they  felt  that  they 
owed  the  King's  return,  yet  the  more  thoughtful 
amongst  -them  *  never  failed  to  refer  their  good 
fortune  back  to  the  AmadhloH  as  the  first  cause  of 
it,  much  as  Christians  speak  of  having  been  saved, 
or  assisted,  under  Providence,  by  one  another.  The 
postponement  of  this  ceremony  in  honour  of  the 

*  That  ia  to  say,  unongst  tbe  nntangbt  heatbon,  who  had 
nothing  to  guide  thom  beyond  tbe  first  moTiogs  of  tboii  Maker's 
Spirit  within  tbem. 
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Amadblozi  to  that  over  which  Sir  T.  Shepetone  was 
to  preside  was  an  affront  to  the  former  which  was 
unpalatahle  to  the  people.- 

Finally,  the  message  sent  to  the  Sutus,  that  Sir  T. 
Shepetone  "positively  forbade  these  anned  forces 
coming  near  the  camp,"  while  he  obliged  Cetshwayo 
to  send  "  an  order  prohibiting  their  approach  with 
arms"  [3616,  p.  47],  was  more  likely  than  anything 
else  to  make  them  paose  in  tibeir  advance.  Nor  was 
this  singular.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  acknowledges  that 
the  parties  of  Zulus  who  arrived  before  the  Usutus 
were  all  armed,  and  says  "  we  were  surrounded  by 
armed  bodies  of  men  "  some  days  before  TTmnyamaoa 
and  Undabuko  arrived.  Why,  then,  were  these  last 
only  desired  to  present  themselves  tmarmed  ?  If  the 
other  parties  were  their  friends  no  harm  could  follow, 
for  Sir  T.  Shepstone  himself  says  [3616,  p.  48],  "  My 
personal  conviction  was  that  the  only  risk  to  the 
column  was  its  becoming  involved  in  any  party  dis- 
turbance." On  the  other  hand,  if  the  former  parties 
were  inimical  to  the  Sutus  (and  therefore  to  the  King), 
which  is  freely  implied,  though  apparently  without 
any  foundation,  the  arrangement  by  which  the  latter 
alone  were  ohh'ged  to  come  unarmed  was  one  which 
dehberately  left  them  and  him  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies,  if  enemies  they  had  been. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  argument  upon  a 
very  small  subject,  since  the  Sutu  chiefe  came  into 
.camp  next  day,  the  28th,  without  their  arms,  as 
desired,  and  the  "  delay "'  of  which  so  much  was 
made  by  the  official  party,  amounted,  after  all,  to  one 
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whole  day  and  part  of  the  next.  But  it  is  precisely 
hecause  bo  much  is  officially  made  of  it,  hecauee  the 
whole  narrative  is  tinctured  with  the  accusations 
against  the  Sutns  of  fiiiling  to  respond  to  the  King's 
call,  of  carrying  arms,  and  of  doing  all  they  did  with 
some  dark  and  sinister  motive,  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  plain  to  every  reader  that  there  was  no 
such  feilure,  no  "  delay "  which  is  not  reasonably 
accounted  for,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  the  weapoDB 
the  Sutus  were  not  in  the  least  to  blame.  We  have 
discussed  {supra,  p.  328)  the  alleged  "  secret  arming ;" 
Sir  T.  Shepstone  says  that : — 

"  Oetshwayo  felt  no  confidence  tbat  the  prestige  which  attended 
his  return  woold  save  him  &om  the  stroke  of  a  fanatio ;  he  added 
that  should  assassinatioii  be  his  fate,  the  British  GoTomment  would 
do  nothing  beyond  expreBsing  regret,  and  asking  for  infonnatioD, 
and,  bf  the  time  information  was  fbrth£<»mng,  it  would  be  found 
inooDTenient  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  and  so  the  aBBaaain 
wonld  go  free^  sad  Ids  fitte  be  onarenged ;  he  therefore  desired 
Umgandane  to  press  np(»i  in«  the  necessity  for  his  people  coming 
armed,  tiiat  tiiey  might  protect  him,  and  that  at  least  they  might 
be  allowed  to  bring  their  arms  to  a  certain  distance  firom  the  camp 
and  place  of  meeting.*  Umgnndane  thought  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  on  my  part  to  this;  but  when  he  told  me  I  was 
unable  to  consent,  becanse,  although  I  felt  sore  it  would  be  done, 
whether  I  consented  or  not,  it  was  very  evident  that  if  it  were 
known  that  my  sanction  had  been  given,  very  seriooB  nse  might 
be  made  of  it." 


*  The  embargo  laid  upon  Uieir  arms  was  enough  in  itself  to 
cause  donbt  and  distress  in  the  minds  of  the  ZnloB.  Matshana 
Moudisa  was  amongst  them,  and  he,  at  least,  mnBt  have  remembered 
how  nearly  ho  had  lost  his  life  the  very  last  time  one  of  the  name 
of  Bhepstone  had  called  upon  him  and  his  people  to  oataa  to  a 
friKidly  meeting  withont  anna.  It  will  take  generations  yet  to 
wipe  out  ^e  distrust  of  the  good  &itb  of  the  Natal  Oovernment 
engendered  by  that  one  act  of  treachery. 
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The  "  prestige  "  which  attended  Cetahwayo'e  return 
was  certainly  coDspicuoua  by  its  abeence,  so  far  as. the 
white  authorities  conid  make  it  so,  for  he  was  treated 
with  neither  confidence  nor  respect  hy  them,  though 
he  merited  both,  as  he  proved  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  beyond  question. 

The  Zulu  account  continues  : — 

"  Next  da;  (Jui.  28)  Hnyamana  and  the  Prinoes  arrived  .  .  . 
th67  went  to  the  King,  and  then  to  Somtsen  (Sir  T.  Shepatone), 
and  then  haeb  to  the  King,  where  all  the  crowds  of  Zulus  had 
fbnned  a  circle,  and  were  amging  the  songs  of  Tshaka.  The  King 
sat  and  talked  with  mothers  and  wivee,  teUiag  them  abont  his 
jonm^,  and  now  and  then  calling  ont  some  one  to  speak  with 
him.  He  said,  '  I  went,  and  went  and  went,  and  OTOSsed  the  water 
[  ?  the  Solent],  and  went  to  the  Qneen,  to  whom  people  generallj 
are  not  allowed  to  go.  When  I  reached  her,  she  shook  me  by  the 
band  ;  I  felt  it  up  to  my  shonlder ;  I  felt  that  the  Qneen  is  strong' 
fin  a  figniatiTe  sense.  The  Znlos  believe  that  in  snch  circain- 
■tanoes  virtne  passes  from  the  Bnperior  to  the  infiarior.]  'Ea  said 
that  the  Queen  was  about  the  height  of  his  mother  Songijra.  But 
we  did  not  hear  all  he  said ;  it  is  his  mothers  who  know  all  abont 
his  stories." 

It  was  upon  this  same  day  that  Zibebu  visited  the 
camp  with  about  forty  mounted  followers,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned.     Sir  T.  Shepstone  writcB  : — 

"  He  had  first  reported  himself  to  Mr.  Osboni,  whom  he  regarded 
as  hie  immediate  chief,  and  asked  to  notify  hia  approach  to  me. 
Onr  camps  were  bo  situated  that  in  coming  to  me  he  had  to  pass 
within  abont  60  yards  of  that  ocoapied  by  Oetshwayo,  SGO  yards 
from  ours.  As  he  did  so,  the  men  and  women  at  Getshwayo's 
tents,  Zibebn  afterwards  said,  filled  hie  ears  with  the  bco%  and  ill 
names  which  they  flung  at  him,  hnt  he  rode  past  without  noticing 
their  unmannerly  oondnct*     He  said  that  he  had  oome  to  pay 


*  He  appears  to  have  ridden  past  the  royal  tents,  and  women, 
wiihont  saluting  either,  which  was  certainly  "unmannerly"  on 
his  part,  and  there  were  ample  reasons  for  any  "  scofEs,"  fto.,  from 
"  the  men  and  women  at  Cetehwayo's  tents." 
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hia  respects  to  me,  that  he  felt  ooustraiiied  to  do  ao,  althongfa  he 
had  been  advised  to  delay  oomiog  because  the  valley  of  the  White 
Umvolozi  was  full  of  the  TJeuta  party,  asd  they  would  toll  him ; 
be  did  not  believe,  he  said,  that  they  uronld  venture  to  tonob 
him,  and  they  had  not,  for  he  had  oome  safely  throngh  them.* 
He  denied  having  any  of  Cetehwayo's  cattle,|  oi  that  he  contem- 
plated, or  had  given  any  reason  to  the  XJaatn  party  to  BOggest  that 
he  contemplated,  attacking  any  of  them,}  and  that  puly  knew 
full  well,  he  said,  that  both  allegations  were  nntrne ;  he  added,  '  I 
know  my  boondaries.S  and,  unleM  the  Government  order  ine,||  I  will 
not  overstep  them ;  bat  if  they  are  invaded  I  ahall  defend  them, 
and  the  invaders  mnst  take  the  wnaequencee.'  He  seemed  much 
hurt  by  the  insnltB  which  had  been  offered  him  as  he  passed 
Cetshwayo's  tents.  He  said  be  had  done  more  to  support  Getah- 
wayo's  family  doring  his  captivity  than  anyone  else." 

Zibebu'fl  audacity  in  the  above  statements  is  simply 
amazing.  His  method  of  "  supporting  "  his  King  and 
cousin  Cetshwayo's  family  had  been  to  turn  them  out 
of  their  kraals,  women,  children,  and  all,  robbing 
them  of  all  their  possessions,  destroying  what  bis 
impi  could  not  carry  offi  on  more  than  one  occasion 
killing  several  of  their  retainers,  and  driving  the 
Princes  and  all  those  who  adhered  to  them  out  of  his 
territory,  for  no  further  o£Fence  than  having  "  prayed 

*  It  was  not  likely  that,  after  all  the  injuries  the  Sutn  leaders 
had  endured  for  Cetshwayo's  sake  at  Zibebu's  hands,  they  would 
throw  away  the  finite  of  that  endnrance  now.  Zibebu  was  perfectly 
safe  nntQ  his  next  aggression  npon  them. 

j-  This  was  a  moat  audaoiona  falsehood.  Zibebu  was  well  known 
thronghont  Znloland  to  have  appropriated  immense  herds  of  royal 
cattle. 

X  Esoept  the  very  good  reason  that  he  had  dcme  it  before 
repeatedly.  Markedly,  when  they  bad  left  their  homes  to  attend 
Sir  E.  "Wood's  meeting  at  ^ba  Inhlazatshe  in  1881. 

g  Which  inolndee  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  Sntu  princes,  and  which  Sir  Henry  Bvlner  had  promised 
should  be  restored  to  them. 

II  Author's  italics. 
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for  Cetflhwayo."  TJhe  very  men  and  women  of  whose 
6Com  Sir  T.  Shepstone  says  Zibebu  complained  so 
pathetically,  were  eome  of  those  whom  he  had  treated 
in  this  manner,  and  mnch  of  whose  land  and  cattle 
he  was  still  allowed  to  possess,  while  his  graceless  dis- 
loyalty, encouraged  by  the  Natal  authorities,  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  their  present  disappointment 
and  anxiety.*  How  he  could  have  any  right  to  feel 
"  hart "  by  their  indignant  contempt  is  known  only 
to  himself  and  to  his  official  apologists.  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone continues  : — 

"  At  tbe  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  strongly  oppoaed  Cetsh- 
wayo's  determiiutiou  to  accopt  war  [«io — poor  Oetahwafo  I],  and 
rented  aB  an  instance  that  he  met  Donn  bearing  a  letter  from 
GetshvafO  to  the  Eaglieb,  which  Thorn  told  him  would  certainty 
cause  war,  and  that  he  toot  it  from  Dunn  and  destroyed  it,  and 
went  to  Cetsbwayo  and  told  him  that  he  had  destroyed  it  to  provent 
war ;  that  afterwards,  when  war  had  actoolly  commenced,  he  felt 
it  his  dut^  to  stand  by  his  chief,  although  he  Uionght  bim  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  be  did  more  fighting,  and  showed  more  energy  in 
carrying  on  hostilities,  than  any  other  Zulu  noble,f  and  now  this 
was  his  reward." 

*  Amongst  other  acts  of  robbery  and  violence  may  be  mentioned 
(1)  his  having  taten  fonr  girls  of  tbe  royal  honsebold  as  wives  for 
himself,  and  two  others  for  two  of  bis  brothers,  against  tbe  will  of 
tbe  girls  and  of  their  parents.  (2)  His  having  embezzled  a  large 
snm  of  money,  which  bad  been  entrnsted  by  the  King,  before  the 
war,  to  one  of  bis  (Zibebn's)  headmen  for  trade  with  the  Tongas. 
Besides  the  herds  of  royal  cattle  which  he  appropriated,  be  bad 
robbed  the  King's  mother,  brothers,  son,  and  others,  on  one  single 
occasion,  of  over  600  head  (taking  52  head  from  the  mother,  77  from 
one  brother,  24  from  another,  16  from  the  little  Prince,  and  so  on, 
a  long  list).  Amougst  other  items  enumerated  as  appropriated  by 
Zibebn  are  100  leather  peltieoats,  jnst  purchased  from  tbe  Tongaa 
by  Cetahwayo  for  the  women  of  his  honsebold. —  [Bishop  of  Natol's 
Digest  of  Bine  Books  and  Notes,  p.  776,  Sco.\. 

t  It  is  a  notioeable  &ct  that  while  Sir  T.  Shepstone  graces 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reply  in  detail  to  the  above 
ludicrous  attempt  to  revive  the  long-exploded  notion 
that  Oetshwayo  was  in  the  wrong  with  regard  to  the 
war  of  1879,  or  tint  be  even  "  accepted  "  war  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  he  fought  when  bis  conntry  was 
attacked,  and  both  Zibebu  and  Sir  T.  Shepstone  seem 
to  forget  that  one  of  the  methods  in  which  the  former 
showed  his  *'  energy  in  carrying  on  hostilities "  was 
by  breaking  the  three  days'  truce,  and  so  bringing  on 
the  qiute  needless  slaughter  at  Ulundi.  As  to  the 
little  story  about  the  letter,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it 
at  all,  it  certainly  tells  against,  not  the  King,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  Dunn,  who  was 
Cetshwayo's  adviser  and  secretary  then.  It  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  observing  that  in  the  whole  of  Sir 
T.  Shepstone's  report  there  is  not  a  kindly  word 
spoken  about  any  single  Zulu  who  was  not  personally 
opposed  to  Cetsbwayo.  Zibebu  is  the  most  favoured, 
certainly,  of  these  few,  and  Sir  T.  Shepstone  expresses 
much  anxiety  for  his  safety  when  he  left  the  camp ; 
needlessly  it  would  seem,  as  he  was  riding  with  a 
troop  of  horsemen,  and  bad  an  armed  body  of  foot 
close  at  band,  while  any  attack  upon  bim  from  the 
Sutus  would  have  been  an  action  totally  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  forbearance  they  had  shown  towards 
hiiQ  for  so  long,  and  was  less  likely  than  ever  to  be 
committed  at  this  critical  period.     But  others  who 


Zibebu  with  this  nniuiuJ  and  fine-eoimduig  title,  he  pointedlj 
AToida  nsing  the  word  "  king  "  ooiiceming  Cetshwajo  in  the  whole 
of  this  long  doepfttch  of  twenty  pages,  Wt  applies  the  term  "chief" 
to  him  repeatedly,  both  before  and  after  the  re-ioBtallation. 
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were  looked  upon  as  more  or  lees  "  stauuch  to  us  " 
receive  their  share  of  consideration  from  the  Com- 
^issioner.  He  demands  sympathy  for  Tshingwayo, 
who,  he  says,  with  Hamu, 

"  oonld  not  peroeiTe  the  jnatioe  of  tlieir  being  forced  to  leave  their 
hmnet  tni  fields  to  seek  for  new  ones,  to  gratiiy  OBe  man,"*  and 
contiuDee,  "  It  was  touching  to  see  the  oonditioo  to  which  Tshing- 
wajo  was  reduced;  he  who  commanded  the  Znln  annj  in  its 
Tictorions  attack  on  the  Isandhlwana  ctimp  now  received  a  storm 
of  jeers  and  abnae  from  the  young  soldiers  t  gathered  round 
Cetahwayo's  tents,  and  narrowly  escaped  a  severe  beating  from 
them,  all,  be  said,  becanse  he  had  been  ostracised  by  the  Usutn 
party  for  having  beat  appointed  a  chief  over  n  section  of  the 
ooontry  by  the  British  Government." 

This  is  all  very  well  from  Tshing^ayo's  point  of  view, 
bnt  the  facts  were  somewhat  different.  He  was  un- 
popular with  the  Zulus  generally,  including  those  of 
his  own  district,  not  because  he  had  "  been  appointed 
a  chief,  &c.,  by  the  British  Government,"  but  on  the 
following  grounds : — For  several  years  he  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  Cetshwayo,  joining  in  the  "  prayer  " 
for  him,  and  proving  that  he  did  so  sincerely  by  con- 
tributing what  was,  for  him,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  as  part  of  one  which  was  sent  down  to  the 
Natal  (Government  with  a  view  topurchasing  the  Kwg's 
release.X    But,  as  time  went  on,  he  was  reduced  from 

*  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  says,  "  Tshingwayo  has  no  tribe,  only  a 
small  following."  He  plainly  did  not  find  himself  "forced  to 
leave  "  his  homee  and  fields,  for  he  oever  moved  after  all. 

-j-  Tshingwayo  contributed  6^.,  Seketwayo  31.,  Siwnnguza  61., 
Mynamana  hi.,  Sitshalusa  51,  The  money  was  taken  by  the  Natal 
Qovemment  and  given  to  the  destitute  Princes,  who  had  been 
turned  out  by  Zibebo. 

X  Tahingwayo  would  a|^ear,  however,  to  have  reoorered  bim- 
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his  allegiance,  either  bj  the  sweets  of  indepeDdence, 
or  by  official  influence,  and,  for  a  eeason,  renounced 
Cetshwayo.  Ab  Sir  T.  Shepstone  tells  us  that  this 
chief  came  into  the  camp  ill-affected  towards  the 
King,  it  hardly  seems  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
been  stigmatised  as  a  turncoat  and  a  traitor  by  the 


Another  chief  towards  whom  indulgence  is  shown 
by  Sir  T.  Shepstone  is  Mfanawendhlela,  who  came 
into  camp  on  the  22nd  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Commissioner,  to  whom  he  brought  a  present  of  three 
head  of  cattle,  but  "  he  brought  nothing  for  Cetsh- 
wayo  "  [p.  47].  He  "  seated  himself  in  a  chair  which 
was  carried  for  him  by  an  attendant,"  and  explained 
that  although  he  did  not  intend  to  quarrel  with  Cetah- 
wayo,  who  was,  he  said,  "  his  friend,  and  the  sou  of  his 
sister/'  he  did  not  wish  to  come  under  his  authority 
again,  yet  would  not  leave  his  lands,  i.  e.  move  into 
the  reserved  territory.  He  went  into  the  history  of 
his  ancestors,  and  the  wars  of  Chaka,  to  show  that  the 


self,  for  he  was  in  ftttendance  on  the  King  ai  Ulondi,  and  wu 
killed  there,  when  Zibebn  and  his  white  confederates  attacked  the 
royal  kraal  and  mnrdered  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  a  few 
months  later.  It  does  not  quite  appear  why  his  having  led  the 
attack  npon  the  Isandhlwana  camp  should  have  given  him  a  claim 
to  especial  &Tonr,  for  it  was  made  against  the  King's  orders,  and 
proved  more  disastrons  in  the  end  to  the  Znlns  than  to  onrselTes. 
The  King  spoke  to  the  present  writer  on  this  point  at  the  end  of 
1881,  adding  that  he  was  well  aware  that  his  soldiera  had  diat 
day  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  beet  Menda — referring  to  the  late 
Colonel  Dnmford,  B.E. 

*  Mfanawendhlela  himself  brought  five  head  of  cattle  to  the 
King  a  little  later. 
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land  which  he  occnpied  wae,  by  rigbte,  his  own, 
independently  of  any  Zula  King,*  and,  which  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  be  claimed  that  he  had  not 
broken  the  conditions  on  which  the  English  had 
secured  it  to  him.  This  was  perfectly  true,  and  as 
Mfanawendhlela  was  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen 
kinglets  who  had  neither  broken  the  conditions  nor 
*'  prayed  "  for  the  restoration,  it  was,  as  Sir  Theo- 
philue  Shepstone  remarks,  a  "  serious  position  "  for 
him  to  take  up.  But  Mfanawendhlela  was  not 
personally  hostile  to  Cetshwayo,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why,  with  a  little  encouragement,  be  should 
not  have  resumed  the  satisfactory  position  which 
be  had  held  under  the  Zulu  King  up  to  1879, 
except  one  which  it  has  not  occurred  to  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone to  mention.  During  the  King's  exile  Mianap 
wendhlela  had  built  a  kraal  for  himself,  right  in  the 

*  He  B&id  that  Ohahi  h&d  oonqnered  what  was  once  the  land  of 
hiB  (Bffanawendhlela'a)  anoeeton,  but  did  not  dispone  the  tribe, 
and  that  Panda  had  followed  in  Ghaba'a  steps  in  this  matter,  and 
had  paid  the  tribe  the  oompliment  of  adeing  permiaaion  to  bnild 
Nodwengn  (where  be  was  afterwards  bnried).  Cet^hwajo,  in  hia 
torn,  appaientlj,  had  treated  his  nnolo  welL  Bnt  the  tribe  had 
dwindled  to,  aa  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  aays,  "  an  inrngnifloant  size  " 
[3466,  p.  203],  and  aa  to  the  people  of  the  district  aasigiied  to 
U&nawendhlela  by  Sir  Qamet  Wolaelojr,  Mr.  Oabom  pointed  ont  to 
tlie  chief,  and  he  "  frankly  admitted,"  before  Getshwayo'a  ratnnt, 
that  he  had  been  "  ntterly  unable  to  exercise  efficient  control " 
[j&itL,  p.  287]  orei  them.  Bat  if  the  olnima  of  the  aboriginea  to 
territory  in  Gbaka's  time  were  to  be  oonaidered,  we  might  find 
onrselves  nther  nncomfortaUy  aitnated  in  Natal,  and,  in  point  of 
fytat,  many  mors  modem  and  more  nigent  ancestral  claims  than 
those  of  Sffanawraidhlela  were  disr^arded  in  the  new  settlemfflit 
of  Znlnland,  bnt  were  not  thooght  worth  mentioning,  beoanae  thoao 
who  were  the  loeera  were  upon  Oetshwayo's  eide. 
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midst  of  the  sites  of  the  Bojal  kraals,  and  had  planted 
metJie  groundB  over  the  spot  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Znlus,  where  the  old  King  Mpande  was  hnried, 
and  the  chief  knew  very  well  that  he  oonld  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  that  position  afiar  Cetshwayo's 
retorn.  He  did  not  wish  to  leave  it,  and  this  was 
why  he  would  neither  submit  to  the  Ejng  nor  moTe 
into  the  Reserve  as  he  was  free  to  do.  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone's  previous  account  of  another  and  older  burial- 
place  of  Zulu  Kings,  given  in  his  "  Report "  of  1873, 
shows  in  what  estimation  such  sacred  spots  were  held 
by  the  Zulus  [1137,  p.  10]. 

"It  is  still  conmdered  eaored,"  he  uys,  "tuid  is  pteserred  £rom 
ftll  deeecntion.  No  twig  or  branch  is  ever  broken,  bora  aaj  tree 
growii^  on  that  ridge ;  no  Zulu  allows  bis  walkiag-stick  to  net 
on  its  soil;  the  animal  gnes  fires  hare  for  yer;  many  years 
been  prerented  firom  sweeping  across  it ;  snakes  and  lizards  of 
nriotu  ttnknown  kiods  and  of  marreUons  size  are  said  to  reign 
tfteie;  no  one  disturbs  them;  the  spirits  of  the  dead  live  in 
thcml" 

As  Mfanawendhlela  was  a  connection  only,  and  not 
a  descendant  of  the  royal  house,  his  desecration  of 
Mpande's  burial-place  was  a  less  serious  crime  in 
him,  personally,  than  it  would  have  seemed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Zulus  had  he  not  sprung  from  another 
original  tribe.  And  there  was  this  further  excuse  for 
him,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  1879  Mpande's 
grave  was  opened  by  the  order  of  a  British  officer, 
and  the  bones  removed,  apparently  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  act,  by  showing  contempt  for  Zulu 
prejudices  and  Celahwayo's  line,  would  completely 
crush  the  national  energies,  and  make  the  Zulus  feel 
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themselves  moat  thoroughly  conquered.  The  removal 
of  Mpande'a  bones  did  not  destroy  the  reverence  of 
the  Zulus  for  the  spot  where  he  had  been  buried,  as 
his  spirit  was  supposed  still  to  haunt  the  spot.*  But 
whatever  palliations  may  be  found  for  Mfanawen- 
dhlela's  desecration  of  the  ground,  it  was  not  possible 

*  The  Znia  feeling  upon  the  matter  ia  shown  b;  the  oocotmt 
given  of  a  solemn  investigation  made  in  1880  b;  order  of  llnya- 
mona  and  the  princes,  into  the  oonditicm  of  the  rifled  grave. 

"On  the  retnm  to  Znlnland  of  the  late  deputation,  aa  they 
bad  heard  reports,  both  in  Znlnland  and  in  Natal,  that  the  grave  of 
(Panda;  Mpande  had  been  opened,  and  the  bones  of  the  old  king 
taken  oat  and  carried  away  by  the  English,  which  they  were  loth 
to  bolievo — they  determined  to  send  five  men  of  rook,  two  &om 
Madnna,  one  eiMih  &om  Ziwedn  and  SEuyamana,  together  with 
Jojo,  who  had  helped  to  bury  the  king  and  had  been  pnt  in 
ohai^  <d  the  gnve,  to  go  and  see  if  anything  had  really  been 
done  to  it. 

"  By  Unyamana's  orders  they  took  with  them  two  head  of 
cattle,  one  from  Langazana,  widow  of  Bensangakona,  &ther  of 
Tshaka,  Dingane,  and  Mpande,  the  other  from  Mpande's  son, 
Msntn,  whose  kraal  was  near  the  grave,  that  they  might  pay  their 
respects  with  them,  i.  e.  sacrifice  them,  at  the  grave  to  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased.  And  they  did  so,  saying, '  Oh  1  Father,  no  I  Think 
not  that  we  have  come  to  disturb  yoa  I  We  have  only  come  to  see 
what  treatment  yoa  have  received  here.' 

"And  when  they  had  dug  down  and  examined,  behold!  the 
grave  bad  been  opened  and  disturbed,  and  the  bones  of  the  king 
were  gone,  and  there  were  left  only  blankets,  disarranged  and 
rotten,  and  mixed  with  the  earth  that  has  fallen  in  sioce  the  grave 
was  disturbed.  The  white  men  in  their  digging  had  began  some 
way  oft,  and  had  dog  a  road  or  trench  till  they  reached  the  grave, 
and  took  oot  and  carried  off  the  bones  it  contained. 

"  So  they  returned  to  those  who  had  sent  them,  and  reported 
what  they  had  seen.  And  they  have  left  the  grave  open,  eo  that 
those  who  doubt  may  see  and  be  convinced  that  this  thing  has 
really  been  done  by  the  English  aoldters.  '  But  we,  Zulus,  are 
amazed  at  it.  For  did  Upande  over  fight  or  qnarrel  with  the 
English?'" 
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that  Cetshwayo  should  allow  it  to  continue,  and  this 
was  the  chiefs  real  reason  for  objecting  to  the  King's 
retnm.  On  leaving  Sir  T.  Shepstone  he  passed  the 
encampment  of  Cetshwayo,  whom  he  had  not  on  that 
occasion  intended  to  visit,*  but  who  sent  several 
messages  to  ask  him  to  do  so,  to  which  he  at  length 
consented.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  remarks  that  the  case 
"afforded  Cetehwayo  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
marking  the  commencement  of  his  new  rule  by  show- 
ing a  spirit  of  compromise,  such  as  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  to 
be  reatored  to  authority,"  and  the  King  had  evidently 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  himself,  for  he  not  only 
distinguished  his  uncle  by  pressing  him  to  visit  him 
when  he  seemed  reluctant,  but  he  also  waived  his  im- 
mediate right  to  the  royal  site,  and  burial-grounds, 
until  the  crops  already  planted  should  be  reaped  for 
that  year.  But  Mfanawendhlela  wanted  no  com- 
promise, he  wished  to  retain  the  whole,  and  that  was 
what  the  King  had  no  right  or  power  to  permit,  and 
"  they  separated  without  coming  to  any  arrangement " 
[p.  48].  The  chiefs  affectation  of  pomp  in  causing 
his  chair  to  be  carried  after  him  was  not  unHkely  to 
give  offence  at  the  commencement  of  the  interview. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone'fl  account  hai-dly  gives  the  reader 
a  clear  impression  of  the  state  of  the  case  between 
Sang  and  chiefj  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  royal 
burial-ground,  speaking  only  of  *'old  sites,"  as  of 

*  Not,  we  are  giTsn  to  nnderstoad,  howerer,  from  Ul-will,  bat 
"beoanae  of  his  sot  having  performed  some  oaremony  imiiiiiMijf 
after  dMth  in  his  bmUy."    [3616,  p.  48.] 
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kraals.  The  omission  may  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  Fanda'e  grave  was  made  in  his 
royal  kraal  Nodwengn,  from  that  time  set  apart  as 
sacred,  while  Cetehwayo's  kraals,  t3ie  new  Nodwengn 
and  Ulundi,  were  built  not  far  o£F.  All  these  "  sites  " 
were  within  llie  territory  now  held  by  M&nawendhlela, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  some  of  his  mealie-gronnds 
were  planted  right  over  the  grave.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  an  account  of  the  dispnte  which  omits  these 
facta  is  unfair  to  the  King.  M&nawendhlela  acknow- 
ledged afterwards  that  he  was  afraid  at  first,  on 
account  of  what  he  had  doDe,  to  go  to  the  King,  but 
that,  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  severely  re- 
proved, as  he  had  expected,  and,  probably,  felt  that 
he  deserved,  he  regretted  that  he  had  brought  no  offer- 
ing to  Cetshwayo  as  well  as  to  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  and 
sent  one  head  of  cattle  to  the  former,  to  make  amends. 
Mfanawendhlela  was  brought  into  camp  by  one  of 
the  evil^enii  (white),  of  whom  each  chief  who  showed 
himself  hostile  to  Cetehwayo  seems  to  have  had 
at  least  one  at  his  elbow,  to  point  out  to  him  the  way 
in  which  he  shontd  not  go.  These  men  have  done 
more  mischief  in  Zululand  than  the  whole  thirteen 
kinglets  put  together  could  have  contrived  without 
them,  as  we  shall  have  occasion,  later  on,  to  show. 
The  one  in  question  was  a  Dr.  Oftebro  (not  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  supporter,  but  a  relative).  The  Mercury  S.  C. 
writes  of  a  third  member  of  the  same  family — that  he 
«  was  really  the  European  who  captured  the  King  at 
the  close  of  the  Zulu  war."  Yonng  Oflebro's  visit  to 
the  camp,  a  day  or  two  before  his  relative  brought 
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in  bis  chiefly  puppet,  was  the  occasioD  of  the  one 
feint  word  of  commendation  spoken  bj  the  Mercury 
of  the  King. 

"  To-day  Le  (O^bro)  waited  on  Oetahwayo,  and  ehook  hands 
vith  him ;  the  last  time  hU  hand  was  laid  on  that  of  the  King,  was 
when  as  a  loyal  servitor  of  Her  Mfyeety  [N.B. — He  was  neither  an 
Englishman  nor  a  soldier]  he  entered  the  hnt  in  whioh  the  King 
was  resting,  and  forcibly  drew  him  outside  to  be  made  a  prisoner 
by  Hajor  Marter.  Cetshwayo  received  his  visitor,  who  oame  ss  the 
representatiTe  of  his  father  [a  violent  opponent  of  the  King,  and 
although  a  missionary,  a  strong  advocate  for  war  in  1879],  with  a 
good  giaoe,  and,  if  not  with  actual  warmth,  letting  bygones  be 
bygones,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  again.  This  bo  it 
related  to  the  King's  credit,  that  he  bore  no  illnill  to  the  one  who 
(he  knew  perfectly  well)  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  efEboting 
his  deliverance  to  the  then  enemy  of  Znluland,"  and  who,  it  may 
be  added,  was  still  thoroughly  hostile  to  Cetshwayo. 

The  above  is  all  the  notice  that  was  taken  by  hia 
enemies  of  this  magnanimous  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Zulu  King,  who  might  in  this  have  taught  a  lesson 
to  many  a  civilised  magnate.  The  oEBcial  report 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  incident,  but  the  Advertiser 
points  out  that  it  promises  well  for  the  future. 

Instances  might  he  multiplied  of  the  manner  in 
which  every  incident  was  made  to  tell  in  some  way 
against  Cetshwayo.  Plainly  "  the  King  could  do  no 
right,"  and  if,  by  any  chance,  he  did  a  thing  for 
blaming  which  no  reason  could  be  foimd,  his  motive 
was  immediately  called  in  question.  But  we  have 
lingered  long  enough  upon  the  way,  and  must  hasten 
on  to  give  some  account  of  the  "  reinstallation " 
which  closed  this  chapter  in  the  melancholy  history 
of  the  ruin  of  Zululand. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  Snta  leaders  pnt  in  an  appearance,  as  t^eady 
stated,  on  the  28th  Jan.,  but  there  is  a  curious  difior- 
ence  hetween  the  accounts  of  Sir  T.  ShepBtone  and 
of  the  Mercury  S.  0.  as  to  the  hoar  of  their  arrival. 
The  former  writes  [3616,  p.  51]  :— 

"  Ibiyamana  did  not  M£l  bis  promise  of  oomiiig  to  the  camp 
nntil  aftenioon,  when  he  appeared  with  Undaboko  and  Ziwedn ; 
thejr  came  ftom  itniag  seen  Cetshwayo  to  go  through  the  nsnal 
interview  with  me."  On  the  other  hand  the  Mercury  aa,yB, "  At 
abont  11  Ajs.  some  dozen  horsemen  were  deaoried,  ooming  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  above  the  oamp.  .  .  .  The  moimted  men,  who 
were  ITndabnko,  Ibijamtuis,*  ^wedn,  and  others  .  .  .  veaii 
straight  to  the  King's  oamp." 

Apparently  they  did  arrive  soon  after  eleven  a,m., 
hut  Sir  T.  Shepstone  only  counts  liieir  arrival  from 
the  hour  at  which  they  came  to  him,  and  the  Mercury 
8.  0.  expresses  himself  very  indignantly  at  what  he 
calls  a  "flagrant  act  of  discourtesy,  and  breach  of 
etiquette  "  on  the  part  of  the  Sutu  chiefe  in  going 
first  to  ^e  King  instead  of  to  the  Beeident  and  Com- 
missioner. On  examining  Sir  T.  Shepatone's  report, 
however,  we  find,  not  only  that  he  says  nothing  about 
this  "flagrant  act  of  discourtesy,"  but  that  it  had 
*  This  item  is  a  mistake.    BEnyamana  does  not  ride. 
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been  the  usual  practice,  to  which  hitherto  no  objection 
whatever  had  been  made,  for  the  Zulus  to  g^  first  to 
their  King.  In  paragraph  20,  Sir  T.  Shepstone  says 
[3616,  pp.  43  and  45],  speaking  of  "  the  groups  of 
Zulu  men  and  women,  varjing  in  number  from  250 
to  20  or  30,"  who  "  met  na  on  our  way,"  that "  their 
uniform  practice  was,  after  congratulating  the  chief 
[King]  to  come  in  the  same  Yociferous  and  excited 
way  to  thank  me  for  bis  return."  And  again,  para- 
graph 25,  **  Among  those  who  came  to  see  Cetshwayo, 
.  .  .  and,  as  usual,  afterwards  to  see  me,  were 
two  of  Panda's  widows."  Why,  therefore,  the  Sutu 
should  have  been  severely  blamed  for  doing  what  all 
those  who  came  before  them  had  been  allowed,  or 
apparently  expected  to  do,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  official  report  does  not,  indeed,  find  any 
direct  fault  with  them  on  this  point,  but  the  state- 
ment that  "  Mnyamana  did  not  fulfil  his  promise  of 
coming  to  the  camp  until  afternoon,  seems  to  endorse 
the  reproach  which  the  Mercun/  S.  C,  had  made.* 

*  This  oorreBpondent  was  avowedly  in  the  oonfidenoe  of  the 
officials,  to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  his  report  was  said  to 
ezpresB  throaghont  Mr.  Oeborn's  views  and  feelings,  and  those  of 
the  aathoritieB  generall;.  Dr.  Seaton  saya  of  him,  "  My  worthy 
oonfrere  of  the  Mereury,  representing  the  feelings  of  those  in 
authority,  has  beeo,  by  special  invitation,  placed  in  possession  of 
them  [the  conditions  of  the  restoration]  this  evening  [Jan.  2Sth]. 
Indeed  nearly  all  official  oommanioations  have  only  reached  me 
second-hand  through  him." 

The  Meratrt/  S.  0.  is  so  e^er  to  find  the  Sntas  in  the  wrong  that 
he  oompIainB  that  when  on  their  way  to  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  tents 
"  they  met  Mr.  Fynii,  the  new  Besident  to  Getehwayo."  ..."  not 
one  condeficended  to  salnte  or  recognise  that  functionary."  AsBCr. 
Fynn  had  not  yet  been  introduced  to  them  as  "  Besident,"  there  was 
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Ab  &r  as  Mr.  Osbom  is  concerned  tbe  aconsation 
against  the  Sutus  was  palpably  absurd  [3616,  p.  45], 
He  had  only  met  tbe  party  at  Emtonjanem  on  tbe 
17th,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  have  acted  as 
master  of  tbe  ceremonies  between  Sir  T.  Sbepstone 
and  tbe  3000  Zulus  "roughly  estimated"  by  the 
ofScials,  as  having  "  presented  themselves  to  see  and 
welcome  Cetshwayo,"  before  that  date ;  and,  in  tbe 
presence  of  bis  official  superior,  Sir  T.  Shepstone, 
the  Resident  would  not,  of  course,  have  been  put 
first  by  the  Zulus.  Zibebu  and  Mfanawendblela 
alone  seem  to  have  thought  of  begging  his  counte- 
nance and  introduction  (Sir  T.  Shepstone  saya  "  they 
went  first  to  Mr.  Osbom,  to  ask  that  officer  to  intro- 
duce them ").  Certainly,  whether  the  Resident 
himself  was  to  blame,  or  whether  the  fault  lay  with 


not  of  oonrso  Uie  smallest  reason  why  they  should  sftlnte  him,  nnleeB 
any  amongst  them  ohanoed  to  be  numbered  amongst  his  private 
acqnaintanoes, 

A  cnrions  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  oorrespondent 
(Mr.  Carter)  made  opportnnities  for  speaking  against  Ootshwayo 
may  ba  found  in  a  passage  writteD  by  bim  on  January  23,  that  is  to 
say,  some  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Emtoi^'aneni.  "The 
renowned  'Coward's  Bosh,'  where  a  slow  death,  by  puncturing  in 
the  armpit  with  an  assegai,  was  meted  ont  to  those  who  had  laoked 
coorage  in  the  fitce  of  an  enemy,,  is  nowhere  near  here." 

The  incident  referred  to  occurred  about  sixty  years  before,  in  the 
time  of  Tshaka,  and  has  never  been  repeated  since.  The  writer  does 
not  mention  tbis,  bnt  wonld  leave  his  readers,  tmaoqaainted  with 
the  fact,  to  suppose  that  the  practice  was  oontinned  nsde>  Cetsh- 
wayo, who  never  sent  out  an  impi  daring  his  reign.  Otherwise, 
except  to  raise  a  prejadioe  against  Cetshwayo,  it  is  diffionli  to  see 
why  this  matter  sbonld  be  dragged  into  his  narrative,  as  the  plaoe 
in  question  was  "  nowhere  near  here." 
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those  JTom  whom  he  received  hiB  ordera,  he  had 
obtained  very  little  influence  over,  or  affection  Ironi 
the  Zulu  people  generally.  A  few  there  were,  of 
course,  personally  attached  to  him,  bat  the  majority 
had  no  confidence  in  him,  and  the  Satns,  especially, 
bad  little  cause  to  love  him.  A  firm  yet  gentle  band, 
and^  above  all  things,  absolutely  just  and  impartial 
treatment,  was  what  the  Zulus  had  required,  and 
Mr.  Osbom  had  not  the  requisite  characteristics  for 
the  task. 

."  Od  the  mommg  of  the  29th  January,"  writes  Sir  T.  Shepetone, 
''every  onangement  vaa  made  for  carrying  ont  the  restoration 
ceremony,  and,  should  nothing  happen  to  prerent  [it],  tJie  retomof 
the  oolomn  tovarda  Natal.  Hi.  Osbom,  Lieut-Col.  CnrtiB,  and  I, 
had  amnged  the  prc^ramme  of  the  prooeediitga.  Abont  800 
yards  &om  our  camp  a  natnral  oircnlar  depression  in  the  open 
grassy  ridge,  well  snited  to  the  porpoee,  had  been  selected  as  the 
spot  on  which  the  meeting  shonld  be  held,  and  Mr,  Fynn  [the 
King's  fntnre  Seeident]  had  undertaken  the  marshalling  and 
seating  of  the  people  in  readiness  to  receive  as,  I  sent  my 
secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Shepstone,  to  explain  the  whole  progianune 
to  Oetahwayo  and  to  inform  him  that,  as,  in  going  to  the  spot 
selected,  I  shonid  have  to  psse  near  his  camp,  I  shonld  call  for 
him,  tuid  we  would  proceed  tt^ther  to  the  plaoe  that  had  been 
•alectod  for  the  ceremony.  He  thanked  me  and  expressed  his  fall 
approval  of  the  programme,  except  that,  he  said  it  was  his  place  to 
oome  to  me,  latlier  than  mine  to  call  for  him ;  bnt  as  he  would 
meet  me  on  my  way,  and  as  I  waived  his  coming  to  me,  he  was 
content.  He  stipnlated  that,  daring  the  ceremony,  he  shonld  sit 
dose  to  me  and  be  near  '  onr  awn  troops,'  alluding  to  Her  Majesfy's 
soldierB.*  By  noon  the  troops  had  formed  line  behind  the  flag- 
staff, being  the  assembled   Znlns,  who  numbered  abont  6000.t 


*  It  has  been  pointed  ont  before  that  this  Btipnlation  alone  is  a 
complete  answer  to  all  the  official  suggestions  of  intended  treachery 
on  Getshwayo's  part. 

^  Sir  T.  Shepsttme  had  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of  the  "  young 
men  "  bom  tho  ceremony,  threatraiing  Oetahwayo  that  [3616,  p.  51  j 
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When  all  was  read;  I  started  from  the  dte  of  onr  cunp,  whieh  had 
dHiing  the  monuag  been  moved  b  short  distance,  so  ae  to  be  ready 
for  our  homeward  march,  and  proceeded  with  Mr.  Osbom  and  my 
secretary  to  meet  Cetehwayo,  who  with  Mr.  Fynn,  T&x.  B.  Dmm, 
and  his  native  attendants  proceeded  with  na  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
where  we  were  received  with  a  general  salnte  and  took  onr  seats 
□nder  the  flagstaff,  Cetshwayo  sitting  on  my  right,  and  Lieat.-Col, 
Curtis  on  my  left  .  .  .  and  the  Zolns  forming  a  large  semicircle  in 
front  [3616,  p.  51]. 

Before  describing  what  passed  at  this  ceremony, 
let  us  consider  the  situation  from  the  Zulu  point  of 
view. 

Cetshwayo  had  been  brought  back  to  Zululand, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  having  decided  to  restore 
to  him  aa  much  of  his  old  kingdom  as  possible 
without  breaking  our  word  to  those  Zulus  to  whom 
we  had  promised  exemption  from  his  rule,  and  who 
might  find  it  impossible  to  return  to  their  national 
allegiance.  The  Home  Government  expected,  and 
Cetshwayo  was  satisfied,  that  if  this  exception  were 
honestly  made,  the  portion  of  Zululand  to  be  reserved 
would  be  80  small  that  neither  King  nor  people  need 
complain  of  its  loss  as  a  condition  of  independence. 
And  this  was  the  widespread  understanding  and 
feeling  amongst  the  Zulus  generally,  the  majority 
being  either  ardently  eager,  or  else  quite  willing  to 
show  their  loyalty  to  the   King.     There  was,  of 


"if  he  wonld  not  heed  my  warning,  the  oonseqaenoefl  must  be 
borne  by  him,  for  I  should  take  measures  myself  to  have  my 
determination  on  this  point  oarriod  ont."  [N.B. — How  ?  His 
foroe  nnmbered  260  soldiers  and  some  dozen  oivilians/J  If  the 
"Amadoda"  present  nombered  6000,  12,000  Znlns  must  be  for 
mider  the  mark  of  those  who  had  come  to  welcome  Cetshwayo. 
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course,  a  discontented  minority — when  is  tbere  not  ? 
But  these,  without  Natal  Government  suggestions 
and  eoconragement,  would  have  heen  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  national  sentiment  until  no  opposi- 
tion except  that  of  Dunn  remained. 

It  should  have  been  the  Natal  Government's  part 
to  bring  this  about,  as  far  as  possible,  by  moral 
influence  and  without  coercion,  but  either  the  notion 
of  practically  annexing  a  large  part  of  Zululand,  or 
else  that  of  founding  a  "  Black-Kingdom "  under 
British  rule,  or  sheer  opposition  to  the  reetoration 
policy,  so  far  glided  the  actions  of  all  the  officials 
concerned,  that  the  very  opposite  line  was  taken; 
a  large  part  of  Zululand  on  one  side,  and  a  lesser, 
but  still  important  portion,  on  the  other,  was  cut  off 
beforehand,  and  it  then  became  the  business  of  the 
officials  to  prove  that  this  was  necessary.  It  was 
only  during  the  last  few  weeks  before  the  King's 
return  that  this  arrangement  was  made  known  to 
the  Zulus  in  the  proposed  Reserve,  i.  e.  the  portion 
chiefly  affected,  by  the  mouth  of  a  Government  official 
who  had  long  lost  his  character  for  truth  amongst 
them.  They  could  not  believe  the  evil  tidings.  The 
original  plan,  the  news  of  which  had  reached  them 
direct  from  England,  had  seemed  to  them  so  just  and 
good,  so  altogether,  therefore,  what  Cetshwayo  him- 
self, and  their  other  best  friends,  had  taught  them, 
to  expect  from  England,  that  they  could  not  believe 
that  it  had  really  been  thrown  aside,  and  they  came 
to  meet  the  King  and  to  hear  the  conditions  of  his 
restoration  from  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  still  incredulous 
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of  the  feet  that  half  their  country  had  been  taken 
from  them.* 

Sir  T.  Shepstone  esplaina  that  his  object  in 
ezclading  the  young  men  &om  the  meeting  was  to 

*  This  is  na  mere  £gnre  of  speech.  According  to  the  Merear^a 
flemi-offioiel  ezpoaition  of  the  new  settlement,  "  thiee-eightha  "  of 
Znloland  formed  the  "Beflerre,"  "one-eighth"  wu  cat  off  for 
Zibeba,  and  "four-eighths,  or  one-hal^"  was  left  to  Getshwayo. 
Bat  the  writer  says  nothing  about  the  fact  that  mnoh  of  what  was 
thus  "  left "  is  buren  and  stony  land,  and  that  another  large  tract 
on  the  coast  is  swampy  luid  feTer-stricken,  wherein  few  people  caa 
live,  while  the  laud  in  the  Beeorre  is  for  the  most  part  excellent, 
and  to  ft  Urge  extent  poaseesed  1^  chiefs  and  their  tribes  who  were 
thoron^y  loyal  to  the  King.  The  same  oorreqwndent  remark : 
"On  the  platean  [at  Emtonjaneui],  I  snppoae,  the  ceremony  of 
installation  .  .  .  will  take  place,  and  from  there  Cetshwayo  vnU,  if 
the  day  it  fine,  be  able  to  lake  in  at  a  glance  the  uhoU  of  kit  new 
territorial  potieuioiu." — Moreury  8,  0.,  January  22. 

The  diagiuns  and  distances  given  in  these  pages  are  taken 
mainly  &om  the  authorised  ofGoial  map,  made  l^  Captain  AUeyne, 
B.A.,  in  December  1879,  and  app^ided  to  Bine  Book  C.  3466. 
Bat  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  snpplement  its  use  by  reference 
to  a  map  compiled  "&om  original  soorcea,  and  from  personal 
obsemiion  and  information,"  in  1878,  by  the  late  Colonel  A.  W. 
Zhimford,  BJi.  This  latter  sketch,  although  made  after  a 
(necessarily)  rapid  personal  examination  of  the  country,  and  with- 
out those  advantages  of  leisure  and  complete  scientific  appliances 
which,  probably,  render  Captain  Alleyne's  map  the  more  correct 
in  outline,  difTers  singolarly  little  from  the  latter,  and  mora 
&voured  work,  in  that  respect,  wlule  it  remains  the  more  complete 
in  others  which  are  especially  valuable  in  a  map  of  a  new  and 
uncivilised  oonntry,  viz.  in  notes  of  natural  featured,  "bush," 
broken  and  difficult  country,  marsh,  swamp,  &o.,  &c.,  and  givea, 
ttierefore,  a  tm«r  idea  of  tehai  wu  left  to  Ceithuaj/o  than  does  the 
authorised  edition,  which  does  not  so  plainly  indicate  what  extent 
ctf  country  is  habitable  or  the  reverse.  To  exhibit  other  omis- 
dons  from  the  latter  which  CoImmI  Dumford's  map  supplies,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that,  while  Captain  Alleyne's  gives  "  Emionjanmi 
range  "  only,  we  find  in  Colonel  Dumftod'a  "  Emtonjaaeni,  r^iUed 
Mgheef  jnint  m  Ai*  part  of  ZuMmd  "  (which  observation  chances 
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prevent  the  serious  catastrophe  of  "  factious  disturb- 
ancoB  "  arising  "  among  so  large  and  ao  Tnanif-minded 
an  assemblage  of  barbarians,  ^cT  In  the  use  of  the 
term  "  many-minded  "  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
mistaken,  for,  with  a  few  exceptions  (i.e.  of  late 
"  appointed  chiefs  "),  the  great  gathering  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  of  one  mind  on  the  only  two 
important  points,  feeling  great  satisfaction  at  Cetsh- 
wayo's  return,  and  utter  dissatisfaction  at  the  partition 
of  the  country.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  smallest  symptom  of  the  discord  amongst  lihem- 
selves  apprehended  by  the  Commissioner,  although 
the  fact  did  not  result  from  the  absence  of  the 
younger  men,  for  Mtokwane  describes  how,  notwith- 
standing the  mass  of  the  people  was  left  at  a  dis- 
tance at  first  in  consequence  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone's 
orders,  they  could  not  be  kept  away,  but  "  just  came 
up  of  their  own  accord,  by  twos  and  threes,  till  the 
whole  place  of  meeting  was  crowded," 

Already  many  who  had  been,  for  a  time,  and  during 
the  King's  absence,  led  away  from  their  allegiance, 
were  returning  to  CetBhwayo  of  their  own  accord, 
and  these  were  well  received  by  the  stanncher 
loyalists,  one  of  whom  told  tbe  Bishop  of  Natal,  "  We 
do  as  you  advised,  and  think  kindly  of  them,  as  woman- 


to  prove  important  now,  since  this  tvas  tho  sppt  eolected  by  Sir  T. 
BhepBtone  for  the  oeremon;  of  re-inBtaUation,  as  "  the  higliest  and 
most  open  laud  in  theconntiy"  [S616,  p.  46])  and  also  that  "Point 
Dornfoid,"  though  already  of  hiatorio  importanoe  in  ooDnection 
with  tiie  Znln  war,  and  marked  npon  the  older  maps  (in  mamoij  of 
Oaptain  Qeorge  Dnmford,  of  the  27th  Begiment,  who  died  thne),  ia 
not  indicated  at  all  in  Captain  Alleyne'a  map. 
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kind,  who  must  be  forgiven  for  weakness,  and  tk*  King 
just  holds  out  his  arms,  and  they  run  under."  * 

Bat  how  would  it  be  likely  to  affect  these  weak 
ones  when  they  should  hear  from  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentative that  the  King's  arm  was  in  future  to  possess 
no  power  either  to  save  or  punish,  when  they 
should  see  that  the  ofScials,  one  and  all,  treated  him 
in  a  grudging,  suspicious  spirit,  as  one  who  must  be 
bound  and  restricted  in  every  imaginable  way,  before 
the  farce  of  setting  him  free  should  be  carried  out  ? 
To  obtain  Oetshwayo's  promise  to  observe  certain 
conditions,  and  to  place  a  Resident  with  him  to  see 
that  they  were  carried  out,  was  no  more  than  would 
have  been  right  and  reasonable  on  the  part  of  the 

■  Amongst  these  were  two  headmen,  former  adherents  of  Dnnn'a 
— Silnmyana  and  Sigowelegowele.  The  latter'a  condnot  is  pnt 
fornard  b;  the  King's  opponents  as  a  proof  of  "the  terror  of 
Cetehwayo's  preeenoe,"  since,  says  the  Mtraury  S.  0., "  this  man  waa 
one  of  those  who  fled  for  his  life  into  Natal  daring  Oetehwayo's 
reign."  This  is  a  characterietia  distortion  of  the  actual  foots, 
whioli  were  as  foIloTs: — After  the  fight  between  the  Tulwana  and 
Ngobamakod  regents  at  the  Feast  of  First  Froits  in  1878,  Htma, 
being  Indtma  of  the  Tnlwana,  laid  the  blame  on  Sigowelegowele, 
the  Indona  of  the  Ngobaraakosi,  and  finally  "went  away  home  in 
great  wrath  eayiog  that  Sigowelegowele  shoold  be  killed  before 
he  would  be  appeased.  And,  as  the  chiefs  sided  with  Hamn  in  this 
matter,  Getshwayo  sent  a  reprimand  to  Sigowelegowele,  bidding 
bim  fly  to  the  forest,  and  that  the  Ngobamakosi  shoald  gn&rd  him, 
as  the  Znlns  wonld  kilt  him.  Therefore  he  and  the  Ngobamakosi 
fled,  and  lay  hid  at  the  Ngoye,  nntil  all  who  had  fonght  had  been 
fined,  Sigowelegowele  himself  being  fined  100  head ;  and  so  that 
qnarrel  ended,  and  Sigcwelegcwele  returned  home '  {Dig.  p.  262). 
The  King  haying  thus  protected  him  in  old  days,  the  man's  condnot 
in  welcoming  bim  back  is  hardly  "  extraordinary,"  and  does  not 
need  to  be  explained,  as  due  to  "the  terror  of  Oetshwayo's 
preaenoe"! 
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great  Power  which  bad  ooDquered  and  now  restored 
him.  But  surely  these  conditionB  should  have  been 
ofBcially  imposed  upon  the  King  and  his  g^reat  cooncil 
only,*  and  it  should  have  been  left  to  Getshwayo  him- 
self to  make  known,  at  his  own  pleasure,  to  the  people 
generally,  that  such  and  such  unpalatable  changes 
were  compulsory,  and  to  let  other  more  agreeable 
ones  pass  as  acts  of  grace  on  his  own  part.  So  would 
all  the  legitimate  desires  of  the  conqueror  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  establishment  of  gentler  laws,  and  the 
removal  of  what  was  called  '*  the  military  system," 
and  consequent  supposed  "  standing  menace"  to  Natal, 
while  Cetshwayo's  power  over  the  hearts  and  wills 
of  bis  people  would  have  remained  uninjured,  or 
even  have  been  augmented.     But  this  was  not  the 

•  In  point  of  &ot  it  was  this  great  eouneil,  compoaed  of  the 
aristoorao;  of  the  nntion,  and  therefore,  natnrallj,  highl;  ooa- 
serattiTO,  whicli  required  to  be  checked  in  tie  nnaparing  appliok- 
tion  of  the  "  (tuoieDt  [and  severe]  laws  and  nsages  "  of  the  people. 
Cetshwayo  himself  had  always  inclined  towards  mercy,  and  would 
hare  grsdnally  introdnoed  a  milder  code  even  without  the  BritiBh 
admonitions,  which,  indeed,  migJU  have  been  used  so  as  to  assist 
instead  of  hindering  him  in  his  task.  The  notion  that  his  rule 
was  ever  an  in;pBpon8ible  despotism  is  almost  as  tmfonnded  as 
that  which  represented  him,  individnally,  as  a  rathle»  tyrsiit, 
ezeroiaing  his  orael  powers  to  the  utmost.  An  instance  of  his 
hnmane  and  reasonable  disposition  is  mentioned  by  Sir  T.  Shop- 
stone  [8616,  p.  63]  in  his  Beport,  where  th6  latter  says  &a.t  the 
King  mentioned,  in  assenting  to  the  second  of  Sir  H.  Bnlwer's 
"Farther  conditions"  (i.e.  the  one  by  which  the  girls  of  tho 
royal  honaehold  who  had  married  daring  his  absence  were  left 
« unmolested "  with  their  boBbands,  parents,  guardians,  and  other 
"relatives,"  &a.),  that  "even  if  it  had  not  been  proposed  to  him, 
he  should  hava  acted  in  aooordance  with  its  provisioas  of  bis  own 
free-will." 
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aim  of  the  Katal  officials,  though  manifeetly  the 
Home  GoTemment  deeired  nothing  better.  The 
latter  can  never  have  intended  that  conditions  of  the 
King's  restoration  should  he  read  out  in  the  ears  of 
the  whole  assembled  people  by  which  they  leamt 
that  practically  he  would  in  future  have  no  power 
over  them  at  all,  no  means  of  enforcing  obedience, 
of  carrying  out  old  laws,  or  of  making  new  ones. 
He  might  not  require  them  to  work  for  him,  nor 
forbid  their  leaving  the  country  to  work  for  others. 
Natal  was  to  control  his  trade,  his  treaties,  and  his 
succession  ;  not  only  might  he  punish  no  crime,  but 
also  he  might  right  no  wrong  committed  during  his 
absence;  he  was  required  to  prevent  this,  and  to 
permit  the  other,  but  he  was  allowed  no  means 
whatever  of  upholding  his  authority  beyond  "  a  few 
police."  •  He  was,  in  fact,  deprived  of  all  that  con- 
stituted kingly  authority,  or  (in  its  present  un- 
civilised condition)  coald  constitute  it  in  Zululand, 
except  the  birth-right,  which  could  not  be  taken  from 
him  without  the  annihilation  of  the  nation,  i.  e.  the 
respect  due  to  the  rightfiil  heir  of  all  the  old  Zulu 
kings,  still — as  they  believed — advised  and  watched 

*  The  Xerewy  8.  0.  saja  that  Cetehwafo  Teminded  Bir  T. 
ShepBtone  that  there  was  one  condition  which  the  latter  had  for- 
gotten,  yiz.  that  he  (Cetahwajo)  could  have  a  force  of  police,  and 
that  Sir  T.  Shepstone  replied  "Yea,  it  is  tme,"  and  that  the 
oouditionB  "  said  nothing  against  Cetahwayo's  keeping  a  few  police- 
men to  preeerve  order.  He  oonld  have  joet  a  small  number  of 
people  aronnd  him^  and  that  would  not  be  considered  unlawful." 

A  reply  was  given  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  be  it  observed,  to 
the  eSect  that  no  retineliont  had  been  placed  upon  the  ntim6«r  of 
armed  m«n  that  Cetthtoago  mtgkl  eaqioy. 
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over  by  their  spirits.  At  a  later  date  this  Bentiment 
alone  sufficed  to  save  Cetshwayo's  life  irom  Zibebu's 
spearmen,  who  had  ah'eady  wounded  him  unawarea, 
aiid  it  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  King's  own  moral  character. 

In  fact,  Sir  T.  Shepetone's  mission  was  an  attempt 
to  force  what  might  be  called  a  free  charter  upon  a 
people  utterly  unprepared  to  receive  it,  who  had  no 
written  laws,  and  who,  as  Sir  H.  Bulwer  previously 
pointed  out,  required,  therefore,  to  be  ruled  by  a 
"  duly  recognised  and  adequate  paramount  authority." 

The  conditions  having  already  been  given  [p.  76] 
need  not  be  recapitulated  here,  but  some  further 
remarks  are  necessary  upon  the  second  and  very  im- 
portant one  against  "  the  existence  of  the  Zulu  mili- 
tary system  or  the  existence  of  any  military  system 
or  organisation  whatsoever,"  within  Cetshwayo's 
dominions. 

This  condition  would  no  doubt  have  been  modified, 
or  rather  explained,  had  the  Home  Govemmeot 
understood  more  upon  the  subject  than  they  learnt 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  other  South  African  offi- 
cials. Her  Majesty's  Government  believed,  beyond 
question,  that  by  this  condition  they  were  simply 
abolishing  a  standing  army,  and  thereby  depriving 
the  Zulu  King  of  the  (objectionable)  power  of 
attacking  neighbouring  states.  They  certainly  can- 
not have  understood  the  truth,  namely,  that  the 
condition  as  it  stood,  abolished  not  merely  the 
fighting  power,  but  also  the  equivalent  of  the  whole 
civil  service  of  a  civihsed  country.    In  the  latter 
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there  is  an  exchequer,  supplied  bj  a  system  of 
taxation,  from  which,  and  certainly  not  from  the 
Queen's  private  purse,  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown 
are  paid  for  their  services.  In  Zululand  no  system 
of  taxation  has  yet  been  started,*  and  it  certainly 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  suddenly  in  a  crisis  such 
as  we  are  describing,  and  by  a  ruler  deprived  of  all 
but  moral  force. 

"  The  King's  work,"  of  any  kind,  whether  civil  or 
military,  is  performed  by  levies  of  young  men, 
called  amabiUo,  which  word  is  commonly  translated 
**  soldiers,"  but  which  properly  means  coUectums, 
whether  of  soldiers,  workmen,  of  boys,  or  of  girls. 
The  system  is  of  very  ancient,  immemorial  date,  and 
exists  amongst  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  Swazis, 
Tongas,  Pondos,  and  is  strictly  kept  up  to  this  day 
by  many  of  the  chiefs  in  Natal  under  British  rnle.f 

*  By  ih&  end  of  Febnury  the  King  had  reoAirod  as  &ee-will 
ofieriagB  bom  hia  people  over  1000  head  of  cattle,  of  which  he  had 
alieadj  had  600  head  dau^tered  in  order  to  provide  food  for  those 
who  oame  to  him.  He  directed  Hnyamana  to  tell  the  people  that 
all  who  were  able  to  do  so  should  bring  a  "  thank-ofiering  "  in 
money,  and  that  he  who  had  only  a  shilling  to  give,  "  let  him  not 
despise  it,  but  bring  iL"  No  oompnlaion  whatever  was  naed,  bnt 
the  oaU  was  responded  to  so  readily,  that  Cetahwayo  was  very  soon 
able  to  aoqnit  his  debt  to  Mr.  Saul  Solomon  of  501.  The  Natal 
2Vnie«  and  Mo'tmry  did  not  lose  the  opportnnity  of  trying  to  make 
oat  that  the  King  was  already  afflioting  his  people,  and  the  former 
attempts  a  sneer  in  the  words,  "  His  Majesty  waa  graciionaly  pleased 
to  have  it  [the  money  raised  in  the  above  manner]  appropriated  to 
his  own  private  nses,  and  has  aoooidingly  stnek  to  it."  One  would 
like  to  know  how  these  editors  and  correspondeats  wonld  have 
had  Cetshwayo  act  I 

t  Beport  of  Natal  Natii'e  Commission,  1882,  p.  5. 
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Tshaka's  innovation  upon  this  system  was  to  forbid 
the  marriage  of  these  levies  until  the  chief  pleased, 
as  is  the  practice  in  some  Natal  tribes  to  this  day. 
And  Cetshwayo  would  have  made  no  objection  to  the 
removal  of  this  restriction.  The  young  men  would 
then  have  still  been  called  out  by  the  King  in 
regiments  for  planting;,  weeding,  kraal-building,  &e., 
as  is  done  by  chiefs  in  Natal,  or  for  road-making,  as 
is  done  by  the  Natal  Grovernment,  or  for  police  pur- 
poses, for  which  no  provision  whatever  is  made  in 
the  conditions.  As  the  second  condition  stood  it 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  established  law  and  order 
in  Zululand.  The  King  was  forbidden  to  exact  any 
of  the  above  services,  although  it  is  plain  that  in 
no  country  can  government  be  carried  on  without 
either  such  direct  service,  or  else  its  equivalent  in 
taxation. 

The  Home  Government  was,  no  doubt,  utterly 
unaware  of  the  sense  in  which  their  condition  would 
inevitably  be  received,  but  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  Natal  officials,  especially  Sir  T.  and  Mr.  J. 
Shepstone,  and  Mr.  Osbom,  should  have  been  equally 
ignorant.  They  were,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the 
native  cxistoms  in  these  matters,  and  the  absence  of 
an  explanatory  speech  on  the  part  of  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone cannot  easily  be  accounted  for  except  by  the 
supposition  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  condition 
was  intended  by  them.  That  it  cannot  have  been  an 
oversight  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Sir  T.  Shepetone's 
reply  to  Cetshwayo's  reminder,  and  his  use  of  the 
expressions  "  a  few  policemen,"  and  "  he  could  have 
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just  a  small  number  of  people."  *  But  if  further 
proof  is  required,  it  may  be  found  in  an  incident 
which  Sir  T.  Shepstone  records,  though  without 
giving  it  its  full  value,  towards  the  close  of  his 
report.  He  says  that,  just  as  the  meeting  was 
breaking  up,  Cetahwayo  asked  him  "  to  direct  the 
people  to  assist  in  building  a  kraal  for  him,"  showing 
plainly  enough  that  the  King  understood  the  pro- 
hibition concerning  '*  Amabuto  "  in  its  full,  or  Zulu 
sense. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone  consented  that  the  order,  on  this 
occasion,  should  be  given  in  his  name,  and  the  fact 
of  his  doing  so,  without  fully  explaining  both  to 
Cetshwayo  and  to  his  "  Resident,"  Mr.  Pynn,  that 
there  was  no  restriction  whatever  upon  the  calling 
out  of  the  people  for  peaceful  purposes,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  official  intention.  Nor  was  this  all. 
A  great  number  of  people  gladly  took  advantage  of 
this  special  permission  to  gather  round  their  King, 
to  rejoice  in  his  return,  to  perform  the  necessary 
labours  for  his  comfort,  and,  very  shortly,  when 
rumours  of   Zibebu's  sinister    intentions  f  reached 

*  Tho  local  papore  folly  endorse  this  vIbv,  and  as  there  was 
no  official  contradiction,  they  mnet  be  held  to  expound  the  official 
intention.  Tho  Timee  of  Natal  romarks,  "There  is  nothing  eaid 
in  the  conditions  of  restoration  as  to  the  moans  of  preaerrlng  the 
country  rulod  by  Cetshwayo  from  internal  strife.  Cetahwayo  is 
not  to  establish  any  military  kraals  or  military  system.  But  the 
chiefs  fZibehu,  Hamn,  &c.],  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  men 
drilled,  and  an  organisation,  now  more  or  less  perfected,  which 
may  be  employed  in  an  effective  manner,  should  the  leaders  deter- 
mine to  DBO  force  to  retain  tho  territory  giren  to  them  by  Sir  0. 
WoUoley's  aottlome&t," 

t  To  be  related  in  a  later  chapter, 
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them,  to  protect  him  from  danger.  This  would 
seem  a  natural  and  innocent  proceeding  on  their 
part,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  King  who  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  it.  Yet  no  sooner  was  it 
known  that  he  had  not  heen  left  to  the  "  few  police- 
men" specified  hy  the  Commissioner,  that  a  large 
and  loyal  body  of  his  people  clung  around  him,  in 
spite  of  the  discomfort,  and  even  want,  which  inevi- 
tably attended  the  service  of  a  King  without  a 
revenue,  a  court  without  accommodation,  no  sooner  did 
this  disappointing  fact  become  known  to  Cetahwayo's 
white  enemies  in  Natal,  than  he  was  promptly 
accused  of  breaking  the  conditions  of  his  restoration, 
and  levying  an  army  as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone,  indeed,  with  the  curious  acquire 
suspicion  of  Oetshwayo's  good  faith  which  tinges  his 
every  word  at  this  time,  says  that  he  consented  to 
the  order  being  given  in  his  name  because  "  at  the 
moment "  he  *'  could  not  see  any  objectionable  use 
that  might  be  made "  of  his  complying  with  the 
King's  request,  and  he  adds,  "I  afterwards  found 
[though  he  does  not  tell  us  how]  that  this  had  been 
construed  to  include  the  inhabitants  of  the  Reserved 
Territory,  upon  whom  it  was  considered  that  a 
direction  from  me  would  he  felt  to  be  binding " 
[3616,  p.  56].  But  the  writer  is  entirely  mistaken 
in  his  view  of  Cetshwayo's  motives.  These  were 
twofold — first  his  wish  to  show  that  he  scrupulously 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  British  Government, 
however  difficult  and  irksome  that  obedience  might 
be,  and,  secondly,  not  that  any  of  the  people  from  the 
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Reserve  ehould  be  forced  by  the  CommisBioner's  order 
to  render  service  to  the  King,  but  that  the  very 
large  number  from  thence  whom  he  knew  to  be 
warmly  attached  to  him  ehould  neither  be  prevented 
from  staying  with  him  now,  nor  punished  for  having 
done  so  on  their  return  to  their  homes  in  the  con- 
fiscated territory.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  remarks  that 
"  a  great  number  of  young  men  "  ran  off,  to  evade 
the  order  as  soon  as  the  proclamation  was  made,  but 
it  is  a  question  of  how  many  the  "  great  number  " 
consiated,  or  whether  all  those  whom  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone observed  really  ran  ajvay.  A  few  did,  no 
doubt — idle  young  men,  apparently)  who  were  glad 
of  any  excuse  to  escape  hard  work.  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
records  an  interview,  which  gives  this  impression, 
with  "  several  young  men  "  whom  he  met  on  his  way 
back  to  Katal,  "  some  of  whom  "  had  been  present  at 
the  ceremony,  and  who,  when  asked  why  they  had 
not  stayed  to  build  Cetshwayo's  kraal,  replied 
[3616,  p,57],  thaf'such  work  was  no  longer  theirs," 
as  they  lived  on  the  *'  Reserve  "  side  of  the  Umhla- 
tuze.  They  continued  "  we  have  been  spoilt  by  the 
last  three  or  four  years  for  such  service"  *  i.  e.  for  loork, 

*  A  onrionB  little  insight  into  the  dreaded  "  militor;  syBtem  " 
was  given  by  this  yonng  man.  He  is  reported  to  have  aaid,  "  We 
used  to  think  that  onr  military  Bystem  was  a  good  thing,  althongh 
we  had  to  serve  [work]  so  many  months  near  the  ohi^,  with  so 
little  to  eat,  that,  when  onr  term  was  ended,  it  waa  as  much  as 
many  of  ns  could  do  to  crawl  back  to  onr  homes  to  get  food  and 
recover  strength."  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  Btat«mont,  it  would 
hardly  seem  as  though  the  service  of  the  King  was  likely  to  make 
his  men  very  formidable  opponents  in  battle. 
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and  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  "  we  have  found 
what  it  is  to  sleep  without  feeling  alarmed  in  the 
night  at  the  bark  of  a  dog,  lest  it  might  be  the 
approach  of  a  party  sent  to  destroy  us,"  is  curiously 
out  of  keeping  with  the  evident  meaning  of  the 
former  phrase.  The  implication  is  altogetiier  false ; 
Cetshwayo's  previous  reign  had  been  remarkable  for 
its  clemency,  while  the  appointed  chiefs,  Dunn, 
Hamu,  and  Zibebu  had  killed  or  "  eaten  up "  more 
Zulus  in  three  years  than  Cetshwayo  in  the  whole  six 
of  his  actual  reign.  The  whole  passage,  in  fact, 
gives  the  impression .  of  having  been  spoken  by  a 
rather  conscience-stricken  young  man,  who  was  not, 
at  first,  quite  sure  that  he  would  not  be  reproved  by 
the  white  chief  for  shirking  his  work,  and  who, 
when  relieved  from  this  anxiety,  was  inclined  to  be 
more  voluble  than  exact  in  the  statement  upon  which 
he  grounded  his  excuses.  A  general  permission  to 
pay  Her  Majesty's  taxes  or  not  at  pleasure,  might 
possibly  affect  a  few  easy-going  EDglishmen  in  like 
manner. 

The  Zulu  report  of  the  speech  with  which  Sir  T. 
Shepstone  opened  the  meeting  at  Emtonjaneni,  is  so 
naive,  so  concise,  and  (as  may  be  judged  from  a 
comparison  with  the  English  reports)  so  exactly 
what  the  people  really  understood  by  what  was  said 
to  them,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  entire. 
They  related  that 


"  Somtaeii  said, '  AI7  children  I  tlie  Qneea  is  restoring  Cetshwayo 
oat  of  pnie  kuidnees.    Uy  diildron !  thero  ia  nothing  to  pay  for 
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it;  the  Qooen  feqniieB  nothing  trom  yon.*  The  property,  the 
King's  cattle,  which  have  been  eaten  up,  are  to  be  theirs  for  erer 
who  now  poaeesa  them,  my  children  I  That  is  an  old  story .|  And 
the  royal  women  (mgoeUUo),  who  have  been  taken,  they  will  belong 
to  those  who  have  got  them.  And  the  people's  cattle,  which  have 
been  «at«n  np,  they  are  to  be  theirs  for  ever  who  have  got  them, 
my  children !  All  property  which  has  been  eaten  up,  whether  of 
Eing  or  people,  the  King  will  not  interfere  with  it.  This  land 
which  has  been  cnt  off  by  the  TJmblatnze  belongs  now  to  the  Natal 
Qovemmeut.{  It  will  not  be  inhabited  by  white  men;  it  will  not 
be  inhabited  by  Natal  natives ;+  it  is  to  be  for  the  dissatisfied 
(iahlupeki)  here  in  Zululand.  The  King  will  not  enrol  soldiers ; 
he  will  allow  the  yoting  people  to  go  and  work  for  themHelves ;  he 
will  have  jost  a  few  yonths— a  mere  handful — of  policemen  to  do 
his  work  for  him.g  He  wiU  jost  stay  by  himself.  Land  has  been 
cut  off  also  for  Zibebn ;  he  is  installed  as  a  king,  and  is  to  rule 
his  cooutry  as  hitherto.  The  strip  between  the  two  districts  is  to 
belong  to  the  Eing.  He  will  have  nothing  to  say  in  these  matters ; 
they  are  all  settled ;  the  Oovemor  has  set  his  foot  down  on  them. 
Here  is  Mr.  Fynn,  who  has  been  appointed  across  the  sea  to  remain 
with  the  King ;  for  it  is  he  who  will  talk  over  matters  with  him, 
and  send  them  on  in  letters  to  Maritzbnrg,  And  if  the  King 
wants  gnus,  he  must  ask  Mr.  Fynn,  and  if  he  refoses,  the  King 
must  let  it  alone.  Here  also  is  Mr.  Osbom,  who  has  hitherto  hod 
the  oare  of  Znlnland.'  8aid  Mr.  Osbom,  '  I  vras  ordered  to  look 
after  Znlnland ;  I  now  give  it  back  into  the  King's  hands.  I  give 
it  hack,  0  Znln  (Cetshwayo)!'" 


•  "  We  do  not  want  your  cattle ;  we  do  not  want  your  women. 
We  vuit  nothing  &om  you  for  bringing  him  back.  We  simply 
give  yon  him  bock  by  the  grace  of  Her  Majesty." — Sferatry  B.  0. 
(This  writer  makes  Bir  T.  Shepatone  say  "I  do  not  hand  him  over 
to  ymt  hecaute  tl  it  my  tcuft  that  he  should  relitm.  I  do  to  because  I 
am  ordered  to"  which,  althoagh  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  was 
probably  not  exactly  what  the  Commissioner's  speech  expressed. 

f  This  is  a  variation  on  Lord  Kimberley's  instructions.  "  It  is 
the  desire  of  Her  M^'esty's  Government  that  all  cattle  formerly 
belonging  to  Cetsbwayo,  and  their  produce,  should  be  oolleoted  for 
bim  before  his  return"  [3466,  p.  128]. 

X  N.B. 

§  "  He  coald  have  just  a  small  number  of  people  aroimd  him." 
— Mereary  8.  0. 
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The  newspaper  accounts  of  this  speech  are  con- 
siderably longer,  but  much  to  the  same  effect,  and 
both  they  and  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  own  report  cannot 
fail  to  seem  somewhat  unfriendly  and  suspicious  to- 
wards Cetshwayo,  to  the  unprejudiced  reader.  The 
King's  disabilities  and  restrictions  were  plainly  ex- 
pounded to  the  people ;  Sir  T.  Shepatone  told  them 
that  although  he  waa  restored,  it  was  not  to 

"  the  same  seat  that  ho  bad  occnpied  befora ;  it  did  not  empoirei 
him  to  kill  withont  full  and  fair  trial,  or  upon  the  iiresponmble 
deoIorationB  of  witch  dootora,*  or  to  interfere  with  girls  marrying 
or  being  given  in  nurri^e,  or  to  exact  militarj  Bcrvice  in  anj  way  " 
[i.  e.  any  service  at  all] ;  that  he  was  prohibited  from  "  going  behind 
the  event  of  his  restoration ;  what  took  place  daring  his  absence 
was  not  to  he  die  subject  of  blame  or  ptmishment."  [The  pro- 
perty, the  King's  cattle  ...  are  to  be  theirs  for  ever  who  now 
possess  them,  my  children  I  And  the  royal  women  who  have 
been  taken,  they  will  belong  to  those  who  have  got  them  .  ,  .  my 
children  I] 

The  principal  point  omitted  from  the  Zulu  report 
is  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  allusion  to  the  failure  of  Sir 
Garnet  "Wolaeley's  settlement,  which  the  Mercury 
8.  C.  records  somewhat  quaintly,  though  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  Commissioner's  own  report : — 

"  After  these  chiefs  [the  thirteen  kinglets]  had  been  appointed 
Bome  time,  we  saw  a  thing  we  did  not  expect.  The  people  and  the 
chiefs  qnurelled  among  themselves,  and  so  we  found  then  that 
this  ruling  by  chiefs  would  not  do.  .  .  .  And  wheu  we  saw  this,  we 
Tccollooted  thai  we  had  Cetshwayo,  and  that  he  was  still  alive,  and 
we  thought  we  would  bring  him  back." — Mercury  8. 0.  Oompue 
Sit  T.  Bhepstone  [3616,  p.  52J. 

The  "  conditions  "  were  then  rehearsed.  When 
the  one  concerning  Zibebu's  and  the  Reserve  terri- 

*  Cetshwayo  had  always  been  averse  to  capital  punishmeiit, 
and  had  prevented  it  literally  in  thousands  of  cases.  He  hod  also 
very  little  faith  in  the  witoh  doctors. 
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tories  had  been  read,  Cetshwayo  endeavoured  to 
record  his  protest  against  the  Capetown  (i.e.  Sir 
H.  Bulwer's)  rendering  of  the  English  intentions 
(as  he  had  never  failed  to  do  whenever  he  was  re- 
quired to  assent  to  it),  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  then,  and  but  little  notice  was  taken  by  the 
"  authorities "  of  bis  subsequent  remarks.  The 
assembled  chiefs,  however,  asserted  their  right  to 
speak  upon  the  point. 

Now,  one  very  serious  official  fault  had  been  com- 
mitted with  reference  to  Zibebu's  boundaries.  Six 
separate  official  communications  fixing  them  had 
been  made  in  less  than  four  months,  and  of  these  six 
communications,  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  gave  one 
line,  the  third  and  sixth  gave  another,  and  the  fourth 
gave  a  third.  All  three  decisions  were  officially  de- 
livered to  the  Zulus  as  England's  final  word  upon  that 
boundary,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  better  plan  for 
making  war  in  Zululand  inevitable  could  have  been 
adopted. 

The  first  of  the  six  communications  was  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  orders  to  the  Sutu  Princes  in 
October  1883  [3466,  p,  213],  and  was  to  the  effect 
that 

"  the  portion  of  Zibebn'e  temtory  to  which  Undaboko  nnd  Ziweda, 
and  certain  other  ohiefe  *  belong,  should  be  token  from  under 
Zibebn'B  anthotity,  and  inolnded  in  the  part  of  the  oonntiy  which 
is  to  be  placed  under  .  .  .  Cetshwayo."  \ 


*  "  UmBaishwana,  Umbopa,  Maha,  and  othera,"  mentioned  by 
6ir  H.  Bnlwer  in  his  despatch  of  Oct.  8rd  [3466,  p.  200]. 

t  Zibebn  leceiving  fnll  compensation  hy  the  addition  of  lTmg<^ 
jana's  land  to  his  territory.     Bee  diagram,  p.  288,  $tipra. 
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It  is  quite  plain  that  in  making  this  arrangement 
Sir  Henry  Biilwer  intended  to  restore  to  the  Sutu 
Princes  and  people  the  whole  of  "  their  old  lands," 
for  he  continues — 

"In  this  way  tlie  immediate  and  re«l  grieTBOce  of  the  two 
brothers  will  be  removed,"  and  "the  main  oansee  of  oomphunt 
...  on  the  part  of  tJndabnko  and  Ziwedn  .  .  .  will  be  at  onoe 
practically  removed." 

This  was  also  the  arrangement  explained  to 
Cetshwayo  at  Capetown  on  December  7th,  as  stated, 
evidently,  with  authority,  by  the  editor  of  the  Qipe 
Times,  in  his  issue  of  December  30th : — 

"Zibebn  is  to  be  left  an  indepondent  chief.  That  portion  of 
bis  coimtry  which  previoasly  belonged  to  Ndabnko  and  Ziwedu 
will  bo  token  away  from  him  and  placed  under  Cetshwayo,  bo  that 
TJndabnko  and  Ziwedn  will  be  able  to  retnm  to  the  King's  ootuitry, 
and  live  subject  to  his  authority." 

A  third  communication  [3616,  p.  44]  to  the  same 
effect  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone  at  a  "  formal 
interview  "  with  Cetshwayo,  held  upon  the  way  to 
Emtonjaneni,  on  January  15th,  1883,  in  presence  of 
the  three  chiefs  who  had  attended  the  King  to 
England,  besides  the  principal  persons  of  the  British 
expedition,  and  others  accompanying  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone. The  account  of  the  "  conditions,"  then  read 
over  by  the  Commissioner  to  Cetshwayo,  and  oflGci- 
ally  commimicated  to  Mr.  Carter,  was  published  in 
both  Natal  Times  and  Mercury,  and  contained  the 
following  passage,  almost  identical  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Cape  Times  : — 

"From  Zibebu's  territory  and  aathority  will  be  taken  airay 
.  .  .  the  country  that  liclongs  to  Ndabnko  and  Ziwedn,  and  this 
will  bo  placed  under  Cetehveayo,  so  that  these  chiefs  can  letum 
to  their  own  districts,  and  live  subject  to  Cotshwayo's  authoii^," 
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It  is,  however,  plain  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had 
been  altogether  misinformed  as  to  the  extent  and 
position  of  the  Sntu  lauds,  for,  in  his  despatch  of 
Octoher  3rd  [3466,  p.  200),  he  defines  the  district  to 
be  returned  to  the  Princes  as  "  all  that  extent  of 
country  situated  between  the  range  of  hills  lying  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Black  Umvolosi  aud  that  river." 
He  fixes  the  said  "  range  of  hills  "  as  the  boundary 
between  Zibebu  and  the  Sutus,  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  Sutu  lands  and  kraals  far  to  the 
north-east  again  of  the  range,  and  this  second  arrange- 
ment, which  limited  them  to  the  country  on  the  one 
side  of  the  range,  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Osborn 
on  December  22nd  [3466,  p.  271],  with  directions 
for  beaconing  it  out  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Fannin. 

It  was  this  narrower  boundary-Hne  which  was 
announced  at  the  reinstallation,  and  which,  although 
very  different  from,  and  less  satisfactory  than  the  one 
to  which  Cetshwayo  had  signed  submission  {under 
protest)  at  Capetown,  and  which  had  been  read  to 
him  again  on  January  15th,  he  was  required  to 
accept  before  the  assembled  people  on  January  29th. 

"  Frfflii  Zibebn's  territory  and  authority  vill  be  token  avay  all 
the  country  dtnated  between  the  range  of  hills  lyii^  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Black  Imfolozi  and  that  river.  This  is  the  coontry 
that  belonged  to  TJndaboko  and  Ziwedn,  and  this  will  be  placed 
under  Oetshwayo,  so  tfa^t  these  chiefs  can  return  to  their  omt 
districts,  and  live  subject  to  Cetshwayo'e  authority." 

By  this  arbitrary  and  entirely  incorrect  definition, 
"  this  is  the  country,  &c.,"  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
sentence  is  altered,  or  rather  reversed,  and  a  con- 
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Biderable  portion  of  the  Sutu  territory  left  to  Zibebu. 
Nor  was  tbis  all.  So  far  the  confusion,  though  sure 
to  produce  disastrous  consequences,  may  be  explained 
by  sheer  blundering  on  tbe  part  of  the  officials.  But 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  fact  that  tbe  line  actually 
beaconed  out  by  Mr.  Osbom's  orders  was  drawn 
considerably  to  the  south-west  of  even  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer'e  boundary-range  of  mountains,  taking 
another  large  slice  from  the  Sutus,  while  the  only 
reason  given  by  Mr.  Osbom  (and,  apparently, 
accepted  as  satisfectory  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer),  for 
the  alteration  la  that  it  was  made  to  please  Zih^  I 
[3705,  p.  65]. 

At  the  very  time  when  Sir  T.  Shepstone  announced 
to  the  people  that  Zibebu  was  to  have  up  to  the 
range  of  hills  in  question,  hia  boundary  was  newly 
beaconed  out,  by  which  be  got  a  good  piece  more  of 
the  Sutu  land,  so  that  when  the  Sutus  returned 
home  they  simply  found  that  they  had  been  deceived. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable  is  that,  although  it 
was  Mr.  Osborn  himself  who  "  readjusted "  the  line 
(to  please  Zibebu)  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  without  any  reference  to  his  official  superior ;  * 

*  It  iB  «  somewhat  lenurkftble  iasX  that,  while  Sir  Heni;  Bnlwer 
himself  could  not  fix  these  bonndtuiea  without  first  lefeiriug  them 
to  the  Home  GoTermnmt,  Hr.  Osbom  should  have  taken  upon 
Tiimnftlfj  apparently  without  rebuke,  and  oertsinly  without  sub- 
sequent rectification,  to  choose  another  line  and  to  have  it  baacciied 
out,  without  consulting  any  one  except  Zibebn,  for  whose  gratifica- 
tion the  alteration  was  made.  This  is  the  way  in  which  England 
becomes  invoWed  against  her  will  in  wars  with  savage  raoea, 
towards  whom  her  officials  elect  to  act,  not  according  to  her  diroc- 
tions,  but  according  to  their  own  inolinations. 
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and  although  be  went  straight  from  doing  this  to 
Emtonjaneni,  and  was  present  at  the  reiDStallation, 
he  nevertheless  permitted  Sir  T.  Shepetone  to 
announce  one  boundary  to  the  people  when  he 
knew  that  another  had  been  beaconed  out.  Ap- 
parently he  did  not  even  report  the  considerable 
alteration  he  had  made,  for  on  April  14th,  just 
three  months  later,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  writes  to 
Mr,  Fannin  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  varia- 
tion as  shown  by  the  latter*s  survey  of  the  line 
marked  upon  the  map,  which  the  Governor  had 
only  just  received.  This  map  and  accompanying 
documents  [3705,  p.  57]  were  sent  by  Mr.  Fannin  to 
Mr.  Osbom  when  the  latter  was  at  Emtonjaneni  for 
the  reinstallation,  i.e.  before  the  end  of  January, 
but  were  "  unfortunately  left  behind  with  hie  [Mr. 
Osbom's]  other  papers"  [3705,  p.  55],  writes  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  and  only  forwarded  by  Mr.  Osbom 
on  April  6th.  Mr.  Fannin's  reply  is  this  :  "  I  acted, 
by  direction  of  your  Excellency,  entirely  under  the 
instructions  received  from  Mr.  Osbom,"  and  he  ex- 
plains that  the  latter's  alterations  were  made  to  meet 
Zibebu's  views,  and,  especially,  to  retain  for  him  an 
old  kraal  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe  which  he 
valued.  There  were,  of  course,  such  kraals  situated 
far  down  the  territory  of  the  Sutus,  for  Zibebu  and 
his  aub-tribe,  the  Mandhlakazi,  were  themselves  part  of 
the  great  Sutu  tribe,  and  they  and  the  other  sub- tribes 
had  lived  interlaced  as  it  were,  and  without  attention 
to  strict  divisions,  for  generations,  until  the  white 
invaders  sowed  dissention  between  them,  and  turned 
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their  assegais  against  each  other's  hearts.  But  the 
accompanying  statement  that  "  no  kraals  helonging 
to  the  Usutu  party  are  within  Zibebu'a  line,"  is 
absolutely  incorrect,  for  not  only  Mbopa's  whole  sub- 
tribe  •  and  those  of  several  other  Sutu  chiefs  were 
left  within  it,  but  even  the  kraals  of  the  King's  late 
mother,  and  those  of  the  Princes  Undabako  and 
Ziweda  themselves,  and  a  large  poiiiion  of  their 
tribes  were  given  to  "Zibebu,  i.  e.  either  left,  through 
misapprehension,  outside  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  line,  or 
else  deliberately  cut  out  by  Mr.  Osborn's  "  readjust- 
ment." 

The  question  of  Sutu  versus  Zibebu  cannot  be 
rightly  followed  unless  the  reader  first  understands 
the  full  meaning  of  the  term  "  Usutu."  Its  origin 
was  as  follows : — 

"The  chiefs  and  beftdmen  under  Songiya,  Getshwajo'e  grsad- 
mother,  were  considered  to  belong  speouUy  to  him  &om  hie  birth, 
e.  g.  MbopB,  Songiya'e  brother,  Map^ta,  Zibebn'a  father,  and  Hfnsi, 
indnnaa,  and  Mfinyeli  an  innceku,  of  Mpaude'a  kraal,  Umlam- 
bongweDyo,  with  the  anb-tribea  under  them.  From  among  these 
the  jonng  Prince  collected  the  y ontha  who  should  form  hia  own 
personal  following,  and  with  them  founded  the  nkoBaza  kraal. 

«  When  Mpande  sent  an  impi  oat  against  the  abaSntn  (Basntos) 
under  Sikwato,  &tber  of  Siknknni,  the  Znlns  brought  back  mach 
cattle,  which  were  greatly  admired,  being  Tory  much  laiger  than 
the  Zulu  cattle,  '  they  wonld  swallow,  at  a  gulp,  water  enough  to 
satisfy  «  herd  of  the  latter.'  So  the  nknBaza  lada  would  Bay, 
boasting,  '  We  are  the  Snta  cattle  I  See  how  we  drink  our  beer  I ' 
And  then  they  took  the  word  '  uSnta  '  aa  their  distingiuBhing  cry, 
and  used  it  in  theii  games,  pelting  one  another  with  mealie-oob«. 


"  Mbopa's  tribe  is  particularly  mentionod  by  Sir  H.  Balwer  as 
one  which  will  reoeire  back  their  lands  by  his  new  settlement.  This 
is  the  some  chief  who  proved  his  loyalty  to  Cetshwayo  so  trium- 
phaudy  under  torture  at  the  dose  of  the  Zulu  war. 
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&e.,  before  there  was  Knj  idea  of  their  fighting.  And,  wben  afler- 
Ksrds  the  nknBaza  had  beoome  a  powerfnl  krmal,  filled  with  men 
saved,  when  condemned  to  death,  b;  Cetahwayo'a  interoeesion,  its 
people  Btill  kept  the  or;  '  nSnta ! '  Being  thoB  the  distisguiBhing 
cry,  in  peace  and  in  war,  of  Cetehwayo's  epeoiiil  kraal,  it  became  the 
war-crj  of  his  party  in  the  civil  war  with  his  brother  BCbnlazi  in 
18fi6.  Sinc«  then  it  has  become  a  national  Gry,  as  the  whole  Zala 
people  are  nSntn,  as  belonging  to  Cetahwayo,  and  wonid  nse  the 
word  as  a  wai^sry,  or  in  its  proper  place  on  great  occasions,  as 
dnring  the  great  National  Feast  of  First  Finita,  when,  after 
sbonting  their  own  separate  distingnishing  cries,  and  being  all 
marshalled  in  order,  the  whole  assembly  wonld  shont  'nSntn' 
immediately  before  singing  the  '  National  Anthem '  in  hononr  of 
Cetshwayo,  viz.  '  Vzitulelel  Eaqairmunttt,'  '  He-keeps-quiet-for- 
himself  I    He-does-not-begin- to-attack-any-one  t ' "  • 

Each  chiefs  following  haa  its  own  distinguishing 
cry,  besides  the  national  one,  except  Cetahwayo's 
original  Ukuhaza  kraal,  whose  cry  was  the  same  as, 
i.  e.  had  become,  the  national  one  upon  his  accession. 
Zibebu,  therefore,  was  himself  "  a  Sutu,"  until  he 
was  set  up  on  his  own  account  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  stai-ted  a  fresh  distinguishing  cry  of 
his  own. 

Sir  T.  Shepatone  summarises  the  subjects  on  which 
the  chiefs  addressed  him  at  the  meeting  thus  [3616, 
p.  54]:- 

1.  Thanks  for  Cetsbwayo's  restoration. 

2.  Admiration  of  a  goTcmment  and  people  that  could  perform 
snoh  acta  as  to  treat  kindly,  and  ultimately  to  reinstate,  an  enemy 
captured  in  war,  that  enemy  being  the  chief  who  had  carried  on 
the  war.-|-  

*  This  acoonnt  of  the  "origin  of  the  name  Usnta"  is  taken 
from  the  Bishop  of  Natal's  ■  Digest  of  the  Bine  Books,  with  Notes ' 
(nnpnblished). 

t  This  is  a  somewhat  ambignons  phraee.  The  Znlna  certainly 
said  nothing  meant  to  imply  that  Cetshwayo  had  sinned  against 
the  English,  by  whom  be  had  been  invaded  and  conqnered. 
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3.  ObjeotioDS  to  tbe  retention  of  the  Beeerved  Territory. 

4.  Protest  and  bitter  feeling  against  Zibebn's  eleratioii  to  inde- 
pendence, and  against  any  portion  of  Znluland  being  allotted  to 

6.  Diflappoiutment  that  the  programme  of  the  meeting  did  not 
inolnde  requiring  all  the  appointed  chiefs  to  attend,  and  to  give  an 
acooont  of  their  atewardship. 

6.  Cetahirajro's  forfeited  t  oattle,  whidi  had  not  been  handed 
over,  as  the;  ought  to  have  been,  to  Her  Miyesty's  GoTomment.  ^ 

7.  The  vomen  and  girls  of  the  royal  household;  these  were, 
however,  bat  slightly  allnded  to,  since  Getshwayo  had  himself 
publicly  expressed  his  special  approval  of  the  provision  regarding 
them.§ 


*  This  was  the  aniTersal  feeling  of  the  Znln  people,  with  Uie 
exception  of  the  Mandhlakazi  tribe,  naturally  attached  to  their 
chief  Zibebu,  bat  of  which  some  important  sections  left  him  when 
he  turned  (or  rather  wat  furned)  against  Getshwayo. 

t  Oetshwayo's  "forfeited"  cattle,  ie.  those  of  which  "we" 
robbed  him  in  1879.  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  makes  a  great  point  of 
impressing  upon  Cetahwayo  that  he  had  no  right*  whatever  in  this 
matter,  that  the  cattle  he  received  (the  poor  little  310)  were  a  gift 
from  England's  grace,  for  which  he  shoald  be  humbly  gratefal, 
since  aU  the  said  "forfeited"  cattle  belonged  by  right  of  conqaest 
to  England.  But  by  the  Earl  of  Eimberley's  despatch  [3466, 
p.  128]  of  Sept  7th,  1882,  Enghind  resigned  that  right  in  fiivoar 
of  the  Zula  King,  therefore  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer's  robnke  to  the 
King,  through  Mr.  Fynn,  for  referring  to  the  cattle  as  "  hiu,"  was 
uncalled  for;  and  when  he  writes  [3616,  p.  30]  that  Cetahwayo 
"  has  no  right  or  claim  to  any  of  them  beyond  what  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ma;  choose  to  give  him,"  he  forgets  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  chosen,  some  months  before,  to  give  Getshwayo 
back  whatever  "  right  or  claim  "  they  had  themselves. 

t  e.  g.  the  great  herds,  numbering  thousands,  in  the  possession 
of  Dunn,  Hamu,  and  Zibeba. 

§  Nevertheless,  that  part  of  the  clanse  which  protected  the  chiefs 
who  had  carried  off  girls  against  their  own  and  their  parents'  will, 
from  even  the  payment  of  a  fine  was  pansienately  protested  against. 
See  Mayepn's  speech,  p.  133. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone  says  that  "  although  he  [Cetehwayo]  took  the 
credit  of  having,  beforehand,  approved  of  the  one  [condition]  by 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  make  no  claim  upon  the  husbuKte, 
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8.  Attnobment  of  the  people  to  Cetahwayo,  and  oUmoroHa  oalla 
for  fincb  aa  did  oot  like  him  to  step  forward  and  show  themed-Tes. 
These  were  responded  to  by  the  appointed  cbiefe  Siangnza  and  Um- 
gitshm  in  person,  and  by  the  repreeentative  of  Vmlandela. 

From  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  own  more  detailed 
accouDt  of  what  passed  concerning  these  three  ap- 
pointed chiefs,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  both 
Zulus  and  "correspondents"  present,  we  may  gather 
that  there  is  a  looseness  of  expression  in  this  last 
paragraph  which  is  rather  misleading.  The  "  calls  " 
to  which  the  two  chiefs  and  the  representative  of  the 
third  "  responded,"  were  not  for  those  who  *'  did  not 
like "  Cetshwayo,  but  for  those  appointed  chiefs  who 
were  accused  of  robbing  and  murdering  the  people  placed 
Wider  them.  The  people  asked  [Sir  T.  S.,  3616, 
p.  54]:- 

"  Why  they  were  not  present  to  answer  for  tJiemselTee  ? 
SiungDza  .  .  .  took  notioe  of  this,  and  said  that  he  was  an 
appointed  chief,  and  that  he  was  there  to  answer  for  himself." 


parents,  relations,  or  gnurdians  of  the  girls  of  the  royal  household 
who  had  become  married  daring  his  absence  in  respect  of  any  snch 
marri^e,  he  had  given  the  people  to  nnderstand  that  in  every  case 
he  shonld  expect  to  receive  a  girl,  a  child  of  any  snch  marriage,  or 
other  compensation  equivalent  thereto."  It  is  a  curioos  fact  that 
Sir  T.  Shepstone,  who  is  held  to  he  sach  an  authority  in  Zolu 
matters,  should  have  made  the  mistake  of  thus  representing  the 
"  Boyal  Honaehold  "  as  a  sort  of  tax  in  girh  levied  by  the  King  for 
himself,  instead  of  being  a  position  of  hononr  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Zolns,  as  it  really  was.  In  point  of  fact,  by  the  above-mentioned 
arrangement,  the  King  wonld  have  restored  to  the  child  the  rank 
and  position  lost  by  the  mother,  and  it  was  abont  the  only  kindness 
he  oonld  now  show  to  the  latter.  Cetshvrayo's  own  letters  from 
Capetown  abont  the  girls  of  his  former  hoasehold,  some  of  which 
appear  in  the  filue  Book,  are  enffioient  to  show  how  kindly  his  fbel- 
inge  and  intentions  were  towards  them. 

2   c  2 
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The  appointed  chiefe  whom  the  people  chiefly,  and 
with  good  reason,  accused,  were  Dunn,  Hamu,  and 
Zibebu,  who  were  not  "  present  to  answer  for  them- 
selves," and  of  these  three  Cetshwayo  accused  only 
the  two  latter,  having  been  misled  by  c^idal  reporte 
of  the  Sitimela  massacre  into  believing  that  Dnnn  was 
not  guilty. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone  continues — 

"  OetshwBTo  had  shown  an  inclination  to  ahield  all  the  appointed 
chiefs,  except  Hama  and  Zibebn,  ^m  die  reproacheB  cast  upon 
them,  and  Sinngnza,  in  allnaion  to  thia,  asked,  'How  does  Panda's 
Bon  [Cetahwayo]  know  that  two  only  of  the  appointed  chiefs  have 
shed  blood ;  does  he  say  so  becaase  those  two  are  not  present  ? ' " 

If  Siunguza  really  asked  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
as  Sir  T.  Shepstone  says, 

« Some  ooufasion  was  here  oaosed  by  the  olamoor  of  the  Sahi 
party,  and  a  body  of  yonng  men,  which  was  oheoked  by  Cetshwayo's 
demanding  for  the  speakar  a  fair  hearing.  Sinngnza  then  came  to 
the  tcwA,  and,  after  proteatiug  against  the  intermption,  deolarad 
that  he  went  to  the  white  people  for  protection ;  he  thanked  for 
the  restoration  of  Cetshwayo  to  his  people,  bnt  said  that  he  would 
himself  remain  nnder  the  Qneen.  UmgitBhwa,  another  appointed 
chief,  presented  himself  to  answer  any  oharges  that  might  be 
bronght  gainst  him,  and  to  declare  that  he  oonld  not  acoept 
Oetshwayo's  role,  bnt  in  spite  of  Cetshwayo's  endeaTonte  he  was 
intermpted  so  boisterooBly  that  he  oonld  not  proceed," 

Siunguza  was  not,  according  to  Zulu  customs,  the 
rightful  chief  even  of  his  own  tribe,  as  he  was  only 
uncle  to  the  heir.  The  people  would  only  acknow- 
ledge him  under  pressure  from  Natal,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  the  King's  return  relegated  him  to  his  natural 
position.  But  he  was  also  unpopular  on  account  of 
his  late  cowardice.    He  had  been  amongst  the  first 
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to  '*  pray  "  for  the  King's  return,  but,  wlien  he  found 
how  greatly  displeased  the  Natal  authorities  were  at 
the  prayer,  be  was  readily  induced  to  deny  having 
joined  in  it,  to  disown  his  own  messengers,  and  even 
to  "  eat  up "  their  cattle,  at  (as  he  himself  stated) 
official  instigation. 

Mgitshwa  also  was  not  the  natural  head  of  his 
tribe,  being  brother  to  the  rightful  heir.  On  Cetsb- 
wayo's  return  both  he  and  Siunguza  inevitably  lost 
the  position  into  which,  by  Dunn's  advice,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  had  forced  them ;  and  this  by  no  will  or 
wish  of  the  King,  nor,  necessarily,  misconduct  on 
their  own  part,  but  simply  by  the  operation  of  natural 
laws. 

The  other  reports,  from  Zulus,  and  from  the  corre- 
spondents, hardly  bear  out  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  view 
that  these  chiefs  spoke  in  a  manner  positively  adverse 
to  the  King,  or  that  they  said  they  "  could  not  ac- 
cept "  his  rule.  From  these  accounts  it  appears  that 
their  main  point  was  to  justify  themselves  in  the  eyes 
of  King  and  people  by  attributing  whatever  unpopu- 
lar action  they  had  taken  as  appointed  chiefs  to  the 
orders  of  the  English  authorities.  The  first  order 
given  them  by  the  latter  after  the  appointment  of 
the  kinglets  in  1879,  viz.  to  collect  and  hand  over  all 
the  King's  cattle,  was  a  bad  beginning  for  the  ap- 
pointed chiefs'  chances  of  popularity.  Even  by 
carrying  it  out  honestly  they  were  forced  to  deprive 
a  number  of  people  of  their  chief  means  of  subsist- 
ence, while  it  opened  the  door  to  tyranny  and 
plunder  on  the  part  of  the  less  well-disposed  kinglets. 
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And  to  this  mast  be  added  all  the  coercion,  either 
directly  ordered,  or  indirectly  permitted,  which  was 
used  to  suppress  the  petitions  for  the  King's  return 
[gee  vol.  i.].  It  was  these  matters,  and  no  inability 
to  accept  Cetshwayo's  rule,  as  such,  which  made  theae 
chiefs,  in  official  language,  "  staunch  to  us.*' 
The  Zulu  account  of  their  words  is  that 

Sinngaza  said  **  Yee,  sirs,  we  veie  appointed  hy  the  English. 
And  wliat  I  have  done,  that  has  been  found  fanlt  with,  hu  been 
done  hj  the  order  of  the  English  anthorities  [Ur.  Osbom].  We 
thank  on  seeing  this  son  of  the  Qneen ;  bnt  we  don't  know  who  are 
the  '  dissatiafled  ones,'  for  whom  the  land  is  to  be  cat  off,  and  we 
don't  know  where  the  King  is  to  pnt  his  people." 

Kgitshwa  said  the  same. 

The  interpreter  of  the  Advertiser  S.C.  has  rendered 
the  phrase 


"  What  I  have  done  .  .  .  has  been  done  b^  order  of  the  E 
authorities,  thns  I  am  one  of  those  [who  were]  appointed ;  hut  I 
had  to  go  to  (he  authorities  to  get  protection  from  the  Zalm,"  which  is 
manifestly  an  error,  as  no  moh  incident  or  necessity  had  over 
ooonrred.* 

But  he  also  gives  what  is  evidently  the  same  as 
the  Zulu  report  of  the  remainder  of  Siunguza's 
speech,  thus ; — 

"  Ton  see  the  people  all  ory  to  yon.  They  are  not  satisfied  at  the 
two  words  [viz.  that  he  is  restored  as  King,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
stripped  of  his  oonntry].  If  he  is  a  king,  the  conntry  beloi^^  to 
him.    Yon,  our  King  [addressing  Cetsh^ntyo]  are  the  only  one  that 


While  the  Mercury  S.C,  with  his  usual  twist,  gives 
it,  "  What  has  Cetshwayo  come  here  for  ?     He  has 

■  See  Bir  T.  Shepetone's  version  (p.  128),  whioh  merely  implies 
that  he  nmc  "  went  to  the  white  people"  Ao, 
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not  rootn  to  live ! "  Yet  even  this  account  shows 
nothing  of  the  repudiation  of  Cetahwayo  implied  in 
the  official  report. 

"  I  am  here  ready  to  answer  for  my  acts.  Those  who  have  done 
wrong  yon  moat  not  mix  ap  vith  those  who  have  not  done  wrong," 
said  Sinnguza,  oceording  to  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mgitshwa  follows  in 
this  report  with  "  What  I  have  done  I  have  done  as  a  chief,  and 
because  I  was  an  appointed  chief,  and  I  merely  collected  cattle 
acoordisg  to  ordore,    I  hod  my  (oilers  to  do  so,  and  I  did  it." 

The  latter  part  of  Mgitshwa's  speech,  as  given 
■hy  Sir  T.  Shepstone — i.  e.  that  the  chief  came  "  to 
declare  that  he  could  not  accept  Cetshwayo's  rule  " — 
would  seem  to  have  heen  privately  communicated  to 
the  officials  by  Mgitshwa  as  what  he  had  intended  to 
say,  as  all  reports  agree  in  showing  that  he  never 
got  further  in  his  speech  than  his  justification  of 
himself,  when,  as  Sir  T.  Shepstone  says, 

"He  was  interrupted  so  boieterooBly  that  he  conld  not  proceed." 
"  A  representattve  from  Umlandela,"  continnsa  this  writer,  "  ei- 
pressed  this  appointed  chiefs  regret  that,  being  old  and  infirm,  he 
could  not  be  present  to  welcome  Cetshwayo  back,  but  that  he  in- 
tended to  remain  a  snbject  of  the  British  Government." 

The  Zulu  report  is  that 
"Mlondela's  mouth-piece  said  'Sirs,  Mlandola  thanks  for  the 
King's  retnm.  If  ho  were  only  younger  he  would  be  here  in 
person.  Mlandela  died  when  the  King  was  taken  away,  and  he 
held  down  his  head  grieving,  until  be  was  roused  by  the  Sitimela 
a&ir.    It  was  for  that  reason  only  that  he  fled  to  INum." 

In  point  of  feet,  Mlandela's  weakness  was  rather 
of  mind  than  of  body.  He  knew  very  well  that  his 
own  conduct  in  the  "  Sitimela  afifair  "  would  not  bear 
investigation,  and  that  the  King  would  shortly  find 
this  out  when  he  came  to  hear  the  truth  from  Somkele 
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and  others  concerned.  Cetshwayo  was  prepossessed 
in  Mlandela's  favour,  partly  through  official  (mis)re- 
presentation,  and  partly  hecauee  the  chief  was  a 
nominee  of  his  (the  King's)  father,  TJmpande ;  but 
Mlandela's  own  guilty  coDscience  and  Dunn's  influence 
caused  him  now  to  hold  aloof. 

As  illustrations  of  the  other  clause  of  Str  T. 
Shepstone's  summary,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  a 
few  specimens  which  are  taken  mainly  from  the  Zulu 
account  of  what  passed,  as  being  more  detailed  than 
the  short  official  report,  and  very  much  more  accurate 
than  those  of  the  correspondents.* 

The  old  Prime  Minister,  Umnyamana,  made  the 

*  Mr.  O&rter'a  interpreter  was  Martinez  Oftebro,  one  of  Dmin's 
late  overeeers,  who  was  etroDglf  opposed  to  Cetshwayo,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  flis  rendering  of  Zuln  passages  is  always  markedly 
prejudiced,  and  often  ofi^atsiTely  so.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
appears  in  his  translation  of  the  words  of  the  headman  Vomandaba, 
who  said  to  the  King,  "  The  Ehiglish  have  restored  yon  with  kind 
hands,  let  your  hands  be  kind  towards  them  also — let  bygones  be 
bygones  (as  to  the  Zuln  War.)"  In  fact,  let  us  "  fo^et  our  suffer- 
ings, and  bo  friends  with  the  English,  who  have  now  shown  as 
the  great  kindness  of  restoring  our  King,"  wonld  have  been  an 
hoaeet  though  &ee  translation  of  Yumaudaba's  speech.  Now  the 
adjective  hie,  here  rendered  "  kind,"  signifies  in  Znln  all  that  is 
desirable,  pleaaaot,  acceptable,  proper,  Sec.,  and  might  as  correctly, 
under  suitable  oirounstanceB,  be  translated  "  clean."  Aooordinglj 
Hr.  Carter's  interpreter  makw  Vnmandaba  say  to  the  Eoog,  "  As 
yon  have  come  back  with  clean  hands,  keep  clean  hands,  and  don't 
act  at  you  did  be/ore."  Bnt  the  Zulus  indignantly  deny  that 
Vnmandaba  (who  was  thoroughly  loyal)  intended  ,the  smallest 
reflection  upon  the  King's  previous  reign,  and  the  Adoerliaer  S.C., 
Dr.  Seaton,  writes,  "  From  the  result  of  nnmerons  inqniries  I  find 
that  the  man  simply  meant  to  ccoigratulate  the  Bang  on  being  able 
to  recommence  his  reign  with  '  clean  hands,'  and  to  lot  bygones 
be  bygones,  wiping  out  all  remembrance  of  any  former  ofijesoes." 
lAdv.  8.C.,  Jan.  24th.] 
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opening  speech.  He  thanked  Sir  T.  Shepstone  for 
bringing  back  "  the  Bone  of  Senzangakona,"  *  that 
is,  for  the  King's  restoration,  and  said  that  Cetsh- 
wayo  was  "  now  the  son  of  the  Queen,  not  of  me,"  f 
i.  e.  that  his  rank  was  now  much  higher  than  it  was 
before ;  but  he  protested  against  Zibebu's  elevation, 
and  the  division  of  the  country,  saying, 

"  H  joa  now  speak  of  cntting  off  the  couitiy,  and  of  leaTuig  the 
King  stripped  of  his  cattle,  what  is  to  beoome  of  him  ?  " 

Sir  T.  Shepstone  says  that  [3616,  p.  54]  Umnya- 
mana's  short  introductory  speech  "  gave  the  cue," 
and  that 

"  the  m^ority  of  the  forty,  or  more,  speaken  that  followed, 
adhered,  with  vwying  emphasis,  to  the  programme  that  Had  thus 
been  anggested." 

It  would,  however,  more  accurately  express  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  say  that  Umnyamana  shortly 
stated  what  were  the  strong  feelings  of  the  assembled 
Zulus,  and  that,  therefore,  each  speaker  who  followed 
him  expressed  the  same  with  "  varying  emphasis," 
according  to  their  diflFerent  powers  of  self-control. 
It  is  hardly  strange  if  some  of  the  speakers  were 
vehement,  seeing  how  greatly  they  were  disap- 
pointed by  the  boundary  conditions,  and  that  the 
very  man  who  was  to  benefit  more  than  any  other 
by  the  partition  of  Zululand  was  the  one  £rom  whom 
the  country  had  already  suffered  so  much,  their 
grievances  against  whom  they  had  depended  upon 

*  Senzangakona,  Oetshwayo's  anoeator. 

t  Cmnyama&a  almja  called  the  Prinoea  his  sou*. 
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Cetshwayo's  return  to  'set  right,  and  of  wliom  Sir  T, 
Shepstone  says  [3616,  p.  54] — 

"They  acoosed  him  of  every  kind  of  violence  and  atrocity,  and 
of  being  a  persistent  diBtnrber  of  the  peace  of  the  country.  Some 
BpeakerB  deecribcd  the  position  in  which  Zibebn  had  been  placed 
as  intended  to  bo  a  trap  to  oaoae  Cetsbwayo's  downfall." 

Hemulana  (one  of  Mnyamanas  chief  councillorB) 


"  We  thank  yon,  son  of  Bonzioa  (Sir  T.  Shepstone)  for  bringing 
back  the  'Bone'  of  Senzongakono.  But  even  to-day  in  bringiDg 
him  back  yon  are  killing  him,  killing  him,  I  say,  aa  yon  have  dime 
aU  along  1  Did  yon  not  set  him  up  at  first  and  then  destroy  him 
for  nothing  ?  Did  yon  not  take  him  to  his  Mother  (the  Qneen) 
and  bring  him  back,  and  now  do  yon  cut  off  the  land,  saying,  '  it 
is  for  thoBe  diesatisfiod '  ?  Where  are  they  7  You  have  taken  the 
King's  and  the  people's  cattle,  and  given  them  to  those  chic& 
whom  yon  set  up !  Yon  havo  taken  the  royal  girls  and  have  given 
them  to  those  chiefe  of  yonrs!  The  Government  left  them  all 
the  cattle  [at  the  former  settlement] ;  but  you  to-dny  have  taken 
them  I  Yon  have  taken  these  our  children,  and  given  them  to 
oommon  people !  You  have  taken  these  our  cattle,  and  given  them 
to  oommon  people!  And  do  you  to-day  set  up  these  chiefs  of 
yours,  and  give  them  the  Sing's  property  ?  What  is  he  to  live 
npon?  We  thoaght  that  this  King  was  now  a  child  of  the  Queen. 
Do  you  mock  ns  in  saying  that  you  are  restoring  bim  ?  We 
thought  that  you  would  go  back  to  the  appointment  of  the  thirteen 
chiefe  [i.  e.  examine  into  their  oondnct],  when  it  was  ordered  that 
they  shonld  not  shed  blood,  but  should  govern  the  land  quietly, 
since  he,  '  the  shedder  of  blood,'  as  yon  called  him,  was  removed. 
We  thought  that  you  wonld  inquire  how  these  chiefs  came  to  do 
as  they  have  done,  killing  our  people,  and  seizing  our  daughters, 
and  eating  up  our  cattle.  What  sort  of  settlement  is  this,  sir  ? 
We  do  not  oM  it  a  settlement  at  all  We  say  that  yon  are  kiUiog 
ua  also  to-day  as  yon  did  before.*     How  do  you  deoide?     What 

*  The  speaker  refers  to  the  Blood  Biver  Meeting  between  Sir 
T.  Shepstoue  and  the  Zulu  Indnnas  (Oct.  I8th,  1877),  about  the 
"Disputed  Boundary"  question, when  Sir  T.  Shepstone  (according 
to  the  Zulus)  threatened  to  take  away  their  land  as  &r  as  the 
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sort  of  a  jadgment  ia  this  ?  Wbere  is  Hama  ?  ^bere  axe  Zibeba 
and  Ntehingwayo  ?  •  Where  is  John  Duno  ?  Have  tboy  not  come 
to  yon,  and  did  yon  not  send  them  back  ?  Do  you  leave  out  tho 
real  offenders?  Whom  did  the  £ing  kill?— since  he  killed  no 
nbite  man,  no  policeman  [Xatsl  native  mCBsenger],  no  Znla.  Those 
who  have  killed — you  bave  sent  them  away.  Wbere  are  they  ? 
We  want  them  to  be  here ;  wo  want  them  to  be  questioned.  Name 
thorn,  then,  these  men  yon  speak  of  as  '  dissatisfied ' !  Show  them 
to  us !  Ton  are  his  enemy  t  Yon  are  in  arms  against  him  1  Ton 
have  come  to  kill  him ! ' 

Said  Somtsen,  "Do  yon  say  that  I  am  bis  enemy?"  Said  he, 
"  Yes  I  you  are  his  enemy  from  the  beginning  I  Ton  aie  tho 
author  of  all  oor  tronbles  I  Why  don't  yon  inquire  about  thoso 
kinglets  of  yonrs,  those  murderers?  Yon  btive  sent  tbem  away 
and  allowed  them  to  keep  all  the  King's  property?  How  will  yon  ■ 
deal  witti  us  ?  We  shall  arm,  and  seize  the  cattle,  and  stab  those 
who  try  to  keep  them  I  For  we  have  learned  that  with  the  Govern- 
ment one  who  spills  blood  is  not  blamed ;  on  the  contrary  he  is 
praised,  and  is  given  the  women,  and  the  cattle,  and  the  land  of 
tho  peaceable  ones.' "  f 

This  wae  pretty  strong  speaking,  but  Hemulana 
belonged  to  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  the  kingdom, 
and  cou]d  not  easily  be  silenced.  It  was  another 
matter  when  Dabulamanzi  rose  and  spoke  something 
to  the  same  effect.     He  said — 

"  We  thank  yon,  sir,  for  bringing  him  back.    Bnt  siiioe  it  is  we 

Umhlatuze,  and  parted  &om  them  angrily.  Other  speakers,  it 
will  be  seen,  regarded  this  action  as  the  beginaing  of  sorrows,  and 
Sir  T.  Sbepstone  as  the  origin  of  all. 

*  "Ntshingwayo  came  to  Emtonjaneni,  and  so  did  Hama's  son, 
as  well  as  Zibeba.  Th^  went  first  to  Mr.  Osbom,  and  then  to 
Somtsen,  and  then  went  away,  withont  coming  to  the  King.  We 
say  that  they  were  prevented  from  coming  to  him." — Mtoheane. 

\  Melelesi,  one  of  the  chiefs  &om  the  Reserve,  spoke  in  the  same 
strain.  "  Is  this  how  the  Qneen  restores  him? — when  some  of  his 
own  kraals  are  in  the  land  which  yon  gave  to  Zibeba,  and  others 
are  south  of  the  Umhlataae  ?  And,  if  he  were  coming  down  some 
day  to  If  aritzbarg,  it  is  we,  living  soath  of  the  Umhlatuze,  who 
oaght  to  go  in  front  of  him." 
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of  that  district  [the  Reeorfa]  who  oune  dowa  to  the  Kath<»itie8  in 
Maritzbnrg,  pnying  for  him,  nod  saTing,  '  This  chief  and  that 
chief  ace  tronbling  ne,  bnt  ve  oannot  fight  them  becaiue  they  too 
are  Oetshwayo'a  people,'  tell  os  nov,  who  are  these  '  diBSatisfied 
ones,'  for  whom  yon  are  cutting  ofT  the  land  ?  Do  yon  Bay  that 
yon  are  roetoring  him,  this  son  of  the  Queen,  while  all  the  time 
yon  are  deetroying  him,  jost  as  yon  did  formerly?  Sir,  yon  are 
killing  him  still  as  yon  did  before,  when  yon  first  mode  him  King, 
and  then  killed  him.  Say,  then,  son  of  Sonzica,  show  ns  these 
'dissatisfied  ones,'  for  whom  yon  are  cntting  off  onr  land,  the  land 
of  the  King  1  Say  'I  cnt  off  the  land  for  this  one  and  for  that, 
who  do  not  wish  for  the  King '  t  Do  yon  say  that  we  are  to 
move  9  Where  will  yon  pnt  ns,  then,  sinoe  yon  are  eating  np  all 
Cetahwayo's  land  ?  Tell  u»  where  yon  fie  Zib^nii  hamdariet.* 
'  Why  do  yon  come  and  give  the  land  to  the  very  people  who  have 
been  trilling  -Qs!  Do  you  approre  of  th^  bloodshedding?  Ton 
have  come  to  kill  him,  not  restore  him  I " 

DabulamaDzi,  unhappily  for  himself,  belonged  to 
the  Reserve,  the  people  of  which  were  required 
either  to  give  up  their  homes  and  lands,  or  else  to 
express  tbemselTes  willing  to  submit  to  British  rule. 
He  was  also  in  very  bad  odour  with  the  authorities 
for  having  done  his  best  to  make  the  Queen's  good 
intentions  known  to  the  Zulus,  and  to  encourage  the 
latter  to  speak  the  truth  without  fear,  on  the  subject 
of  their  loyalty  to  Cetshwayo,  yet  to  remain  where 
they  were,  i.  e.  not  to  remove  their  families  from  the 
proposed  "  Reserve,"  and  so  "  prove  to  the  satisfiio- 
tion  of  the  Government  that  no  necessity  for  a 
reserved  territory  exists"  [3616,  p  12].  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  was  not  popular  with  the  officials 
who  wished  to  prove  quite  the  reverse  "  to  the  satis- 
factioD  of  the  Government,"  but  it  was  surely  a  little 
strange  that  the  Special  Commissioner  should  so  &r 
'  Anthor's  italics. 
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lose  hie  temper  as  to  call  Dabulamauzi  a  "  boy,"  and 
tell  him  to  hold  his  tongue  ?  The  chief  is  a  bearded 
man,  with  a  eon  (then)  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  He 
was  a  noted  Znlu  soldier  and  general,*  and,  failing 
a  succeBsion  of  Cetshwayo's  mother's  house,  he  would, 
under  Zulu  law,  succeed  to  the  tbrcme  of  Zululand. 
"  7\ila  wend  mfana "  (Be  silent,  you  boy ! )  was 
hardly  a  suitable  phrase  to  use  to  such  a  man,  and 
to  English  readers  it  will  probably  occur  that  Dahula- 
manzi  showed  more  dignity  in  not  resenting  it  than 
did  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  in  applying  it. 
May^pa  (late  headman  of  Dunn)  said — 

"Sir,  cBn  we  eay  that  you  are  restoring  liim?  No,  7011  we 
UlliDg  him  If  There  ue  danghtera  of  mine  belonging  to  the 
royal  honaehold  who  have  been  taken  [against  their  wills  and  the 
wishes  of  their  parents]  by  Zibebn.  All  have  perished,  girls, 
cattle,  and  land  I  Do  yon  think  that  we  branght  forth  children 
fbr  a  dog  like  that?  I  wonld  rather  cat  my  throat  before  yon 
here,"  and  he  oame  forward  before  Sir  T.  Bhepstone,  making  the 
dgn  of  ontting  his  throat,  bnt  cronching  beoanse  of  the  £ing4 
"  Is  the  King,  then,  to  pi<^  np  food  like  a  bird,  as  he  can  ?  " 


*  Bnt  was  not  in  oonunand  at  the  attack  upon  the  Isandhlwana 
oamp,  as  frequenUy  stated. 

t  The  verb  tu^oZo,  "  to  kill,"  is  used  by  the  Zalns  in  a  figorative 
sense,  for  all  severe  injury  of  any  sort,  as  well  as  for  the  infliction 
of  actual  death. 

%  The  Enropeans  (?  civilians)  of  the  installatioD  party  seem 
greatly  to  have  resents  the  homage  paid  to  Cetshwayo  by  his  own 
people.  The  JTercury  8.0.  describes  the  latter  as  "cringing, 
creeping,  and  fawning  [upon  the  Eii^j  in  a  manner  that  has 
excited  the  disgnst  of  the  meanest  Eoropean  in  camp."  The  writer 
was  probably  qnalified  for  making  this  assertion,  hat  one  wonld 
like  to  know  whether  he  himself  is  too  independent  spirited  to  on- 
oover  to  "  Ood  save  the  Queen,"  or  whether  it  is  only  reverence  to 
the  black  monarch  that  strikes  him  with  dit^nst. 
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Msutshwana  *  said — 

"  Has  not  Zibebn,  even  thiB  Atij  (i.  e.  qaite  lately)  killed  r  nun — 
Binoe  the  King  hu  landed  ?  I  have  not  yet  hud  time  to  report  it. 
He  killed  him  as  he  went  back  from  yon,  sir  [the  "kjlliag"  was 
here  meant  literaUy].  Do  yon,  air,  give  all  onr  [voperty  to  Zibebn  ? 
Uj  fathor  Mfuai  was  as  great  a  man  as  bis  father  Mapita.  Give 
us  back  oar  property,  or  set  Zibebn  before  ns,  and  ezainino  the 
case.  Yon  are  not  giving  a  fair  jodgment,  bnt  are  taking  hie  side 
against  ub." 

Haiyana  (Zibebu's  elder  brother)  said — 
"  We  ask,  sir,  where  is  Zibebu?  Whereas  he  is  Uaplta's  son, 
I  am  Mapita's  eldest  son  ;  bere,  therefore,  sir,  is  Mapita  speaking 
to  yoa.  We  thought  tlut  yon  woold  have  broaght  Zibebn  fikoe  to 
face  with  the  King.  Have  you  cat  off  for  him  a  pcfftion  of  onr 
conntry,  and  ordered  him  to  go  away  privately  ?  We  thoaght  that 
yoa  had  come  to  waah  out  his  crimes ;  bnt  have  yon  come  merely 
to  support  him,  and  hush  them  np?  What  is  Zibebn  that  yon 
sboald  give  the  country  to  him  ?  " 

Magondo,  Zibebu'a  other  brother,  said  the  same. 
The  Advertiser  S.C.  quotes  him  tbus  : — 

"  Onr  sympathies  are  with  Undabako,  It  is  not  one  day  sioce 
we  complained  to  the  British  Resident  that  Zibebn  was  killing  the 
Queen's  people ;  bnt  to  no  pnrpose.  We  only  know  one  King — 
Cet8hwayo."t 

Vndabuko,  the  King's  brother,  said — 
■'  All  this  time  we  have  been  carrying  onr  grievanoes  to  Hr. 


*  Msatahwana,  chief  of  the  tribe,  tamed  ont  by  Zibeba  to 
starve  in  the  "  bnsh." 

t  Sir  T.  Shepstone  says,  "  It  was  remarkable  that  tbo  most 
uncompromising  denounces  of  Zibebn  were  his  own  brothers ;  I 
required  the  reason  of  this,  and  fuund  that  they  had  had  a  £iunily 
quarrel  and  been  obliged  to  leave."  Bnt  it  mast  be  added  that  the 
"famUg  qunrrel "  meant  that  Zibebn  was  furions  with  bis  brothers 
for  joining  in  the  prayer  for  Getahwayo's  release,  and  that  their 
having  "  been  obliged  to  leave  "  means  that  Zibebn  tamed  them 
ont  of  honse  and  home,  and  drove  them  by  foroe  of  arms  from  his 
"  territory  "  for  having  "  prayed." 
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Oaborn,  and  we  hoped  that  to-day  yon  wonld  call  as  and  Zibebn, 
uid  look  into  the  matter.*  But  to-day  yon  are  catting  off  our 
land  for  Zibeba,  ao  that  even  my  oum  kraal  {Kioa-iTinga)  is  given  to 
him,  and  my  brother  Ziteedti's  own  kraal  (^Emaleni),  and  a  lar(/e 
number  of  others  belonging  to  our  people.'^ 

Ziwedu,  the  King's  half-brother,  spoke  to  the  same 
effect. 
The  Mercury  S.G.  gives  his  speech  as  follows : — 

"  Ton  have  bronght  the  King  back  I  Bat  what  is  he  going  to 
eat  [how  ia  he  to  live]  f  Zibebu  hae  taken  aoma  of  hia  cattle, 
and  yon  have  divided  the  coimtry,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
left  for  the  King.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  have  nowhere 
to  live  now.  The  conntry  ia  not  large  enough.  For  aome  time 
past,  ainoe  we  heard  that  CutehwByo  was  coming,  we  aaid  to  our- 
aelvea  '  We  are  going  to  live  now  I '  Bnt  now  we  say  that  we 
oontinno  as  dead  men." 

Somkele  spoke  like  the  rest,  as  also  did  Sigaoanda, 
Nobiya,  Qetuka,  Mabuzi,  these  latter  foaf  being 
chiefe  from  the  proposed  "  Reserve."  All  gave 
thanks  for  the  King's  return,  and  all  protested  against 
the  division  of  the  conntry.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  meeting  some  excitement  was  raised  by  recrimi- 
nations between  those  who  had  taken  opposite  sides 
in  the  Sitimela  affair.     Mlandela's  messenger  having 

•  Zibehn  was  ordered  by  Sir  E.  Wood,  on  Angnst  Slst,  1881 
[3182,  p.  103],  to  restore  to  Ndabuko  and  Ziwedn  on  their  quitting 
his  territory  (which  they  did)  "one-third"  of  the  cattle  he  had 
seized  from  tbem  ;  and  Mr.  Osbom  writes,  December  20th,  1881 
[ihid.,  p.  134] :  "  By  y.E.'s  award,  on  the  complaint  of  Ndabnko, 
Zibeba  became  liable  to  restore  to  him  upwards  of  200  head  of 
cattle."  By  February  10th,  1882,  he  had  restored  seventeen  head 
and  two  calves,  and  has  restored  none  since,  though  he  has  made 
other  extensive  oonfisoations  \^Supp.  Dig.,  pp.  284^5]. 

t  This  was  actually  the  case,  although  Sir  T.  Shepsttme  had  just 
annonnoed  the  contrary  to  them. 
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given  that  chiefs  version  of  the  matter,  the  (loyal) 
appointed  chief,  Somkele,  who  had  taken  Sitimela's 
part  at  the  time,  rose  and  strongly  denied  the  truth 
of  the  tale,  his  people  supporting  what'  he  said, 
until  Cetshwayo  put  a  stop  to  the  dispute,  saying 
[Advertiser  S.C.]— 

"  We  have  not  oome  to  hear  [try]  oases,  bat  to  hear  the  law  from 
Somtaen  [Sir  T.  Shepatoue]." 

"  At  last  [Znln  aocoimt]  came  Mkoeana,  sent  hj  the  King  to  tell 
UmnyamaDa  to  finish,  as  ho  vas  the  prinoip^  peraon  present. 

"  So  Umnyamana  thanked  again,  and  said  that  Somtsen  must  not 
be  angry  with  them  for  speaking  out  their  minds.  To  whom  were 
they  to  speak  if  not  to  bim  P 

"  Said  Somtsen, '  Very  well,  Umnyamana,  I  have  now  pnt  him 
in  your  hands,'  and  he  took  leave." 

The  Mercury  special  correspondent  gives  Umnya- 
mana's  concluding  speech  thus : — 

"The  cattle  make  two  difierent  eoonds  when  they  bleat,  and 
there  are  heard  two  different  sounds  among  the  Znlna  [L  e.  npon 
the  Sitimela  aSait,  the  dispute  about  which  had  just  been  stopped, 
and  to  the  '  arguing '  upon  which  Umnyiun&na  had,  says  the  Merevry 
8.C.,  objected].  We  have  stated  our  grievances  to  you,  Somtsen, 
because  we  want  yon  to  hear  ns.  We  have  our  hands  open  to 
receive,  and  yon  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  the  King,  and 
now  we  thank  yon  for  yonr  kmdneas." 

The  official  report  omits  all  mention  of  the  dispute 
ahout  Sitimela,  which  is  described  by  the  correspon- 
dents as  the  main  disturbance  of  the  day,  the  only 
other  occurring  when  Siunguza  and  Umgitshwa  tried 
to  justify  themselves.  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  writes  [3616,  p.  55]  of  Dabulamanzi's  speech — 

"  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  found  it  neoesaary  to 
interfere  daring  the  three  hours  occupied  by  talking ;  bat  I  felt 
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bound  to  attempt,  at  whatoTer  risk  there  might  be,  to  pierent  the 
disonssion  from  degonenttiiig  into  excited  and  dangerous  as  well 
88  nnlmtbfal  deolamatioD ." 

There  is  certainly  nothing  untruthful  in  what 
Dabulamanzi  said,  judging  from  any  of  the  reports 
of  his  speech,  or  even  from  the  fragment  quoted  by 
Sir  T.  Shepetone  himself,*  and  the  chief  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  more  "  excited "  than  many  of 
the  other  speakers.  But  the  circumstance  which  leads 
one  to  feel  that  Sir  T.  Shepstone  muat  have  made 
some  mistake  in  this  portion  of  his  report,  possibly 
through  incomplete  notes  taken  for  him  at  the  time,'|' 
is  that  be  /lere  introduces  Umnyamana's  apologetic 
speech,  which  was  not  spoken  till  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  and  then  in  direct  allusion  to  the  dispute 
about  Sitimela,  and  not  in  connection  with  Dabula- 
manzi's  speech  at  all.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  writes  [3616, 
p.  55];- 

"  Umnyamana  apologised  for  Dabalamanzi's  language  b;  aaying 
that  all  oattle  did  not  low  in  an  identical  voice ;  that  the  lowing 
of  one  wu  pleasant,  that  of  another  nnpleasant,  and  that  I  most 
think  nothing  of  the  expreBsions  which  Dabnlamanzi  had  naed." 

The  Zulus  say  that  Sir  T.  Shepstone  "  was  plainly 
angry"  with  Dabulamanzi,  but  whatever  apology 
his  displeasure  may  have  drawn  from  Umnyamana, 

*  "  To  yon  Zibebn'B  blood  is  as  sweet  milk,  it  mnst  be  preserred, 
and  taken  the  greatest  care  of;  while  onrs  iii  worthless  and  oommon, 
and  ma;  be  ehed  by  any  one  disposed  to  shed  it."  This,  nnfor- 
tnnately,  was  not  "  antrathfnl,"  though  it  might  well  be  "  olgeo- 
tionable"  to  those  who  deserved  it. 

'I'  The  Zulus  say  that  Mr.  A.  Shepstone  cannot  possibly  hnre 
taken  down  all  that  was  said  at  the  meeting,  and  that  during  part 
of  the  time  he  was  not  writing  at  alL 
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as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  tbe  simile  about  the 
lowing  of  cattle  was  used  simply  with  reference  to 
the  difference  of  opinion  concerning  Sitimela,  and 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  of  the  sub- 
jects properly  appertaining  to  the  re-installation 
ceremony. 

Recording  a  final  incident,  Sir  T.  Shepstone  says 
[3616,  p.  56]:— 

"  To  enable  Cetsbw&yo  to  move  can]fiirtab]}r  down  towards 
Ulnndi,  and  to  afford  him  shelter  until  hnte  ehould  be  built  for 
liini  by  Ms  people,  I  presented  to  Lim,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's 
GnTemment,  the  little  waggon  in  which  be  had  travelled  tbos  for, 
and  tbe  six  bell  tents  wbioh  he  had  oconpied  &om  the  time  of  hie 
landing.*  He  thanked  yery  much  for  them,  and  said  that  tbey 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  him,  I  traet  that  my  having  done 
this  will  meet  with  ;onr  Excellency's  sanction.  The  meeting  and 
ceremony,  and  arrangements  for  Cetshwayo's  comfort,  including 
the  loan  ^  of  two  waggons  to  convey  his  baggage,  being  over,  we  took 
leave  of  and  wished  him  every  success." 

The  Advertiser  special  correspondent  records  the 
above  act  of  generosity  thus  : — 

"On  leaving,  Oetsbwayo  was  presented  with  the  five  tents  he 
was  using,  and  the  '  red  'bus '  which  had  transported  himself  and 
'  the  ladies  of  the  Boyal  Hoose '  ttom  Port  Dumford.  But  in  ' 
order  not  to  overwhelm  him  with  too  great  a  weight  of  ebb'gation, 
the  valne  of  this  gift  was  carefully  lessened  by  the  abstraction  of 
the  four  mnles  and  harness."  And  the  Zulus  say, "  the  four  mules, 
which  hod  dragged  it  hitherto,  were  taken  away  by  Somtsen's 
party." 

With  this  magnificent  parting-stroke  the  Special 
Commissioner  returned  to  Natal  with  Her  Majesty's 
troops,  leaving  the'Zuln  King  bound  by  his  loyal 

•  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Heroules  Bobinson  had  pro- 
mised to  get  these  bell  tents  for  Getsbwayo  if  he  could  do  so. 
t  Author's  italics. 
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■word  not  to  defend  himself,  not  to  help  himself,  not 
to  allow  his  people  to  do  either  one  thing  or  the 
other  for  him,  and  with  orders  to  enforce  vexatious 
lawH,  yet  to  raise  no  force  for  the  purpose.  Mean- 
while Zibebu  was  placed  with  uncertain  boundaries 
to  provoke  his  neighbours,  and  with  no  restrictions 
whatever  against  arming  his  people,  or  collecting  his 
impis,  if  he  chose.* 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  our  subject  it  may 
be  as  well  to  realise  what  were  expressed  as  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone's  own  conclusions  upon  all  that 
had  passed  between  Cetshwayo's  landing  at  Port 
Durnford,  and  his  re-installation  as  King  over  a  small 
portion  of  his  original  kingdom. 

The  52nd  paragraph  of  his  report  [3616,  p.  58]  runs 
as  follows : — 

"  52.  A  feature  which  I  should  be  wrong  not  to  bring  to  your 
Eicellencf'B  notice  was  that  on  every  occasion  when  I  was  addreaeed 


*  "  We  hear  ■Jbo  that  Zibebu  is  actively  engttgecl  in  monnting  and 
drilling  as  nmny  of  hia  men  as  he  can"  [Times  of  Nalal  {Caitei), 
Feb.  37tli].  "  Cetshwayo  is  not  to  eatafoliiih  any  military  kraal,  or 
military  system.  Bnt  the  chiefs  [i.e.  Zibeha  and  Kama  J,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  their  men  drilled,  and  an  organisation,  now  more 
or  loss  perfected,  which  may  be  employed  in  an  effectiTe  manner" 
[Merc.  S.  C,  Jan.  24thj. 

"  While  Cetsbwayo  is  subject  to  the  English  Government  in  many 
things,  and  mles  his  country  only  in  conjonction  with  the  British 
Resident  attached  to  him,  Zibebn  is  free  of  any  snch  restraint,  and 
therefore  practically  enjoys  more  power  in  Zulnland,  and  holds  a 
far  higher  position,  than  Cetshwayo  himself.  It  wonld  not  be 
unfair  to  cconpare  Cetshwayo  to  a  chief  iu  Znlnland  .  .  .  and  at 
the  same  time  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
Zibebu  Ib  now  the  only  Kin^  in  Znlnlaud  "  [TVmeao/^atal  (Carter), 
Feb.  17th].  This  is  certainly  not  what  the  Home  Government 
intended. 
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by  Zolns,  whether  in  large  or  amall  nnmberB,  by  men  or  l^  n 
on  the  gnlrject  of  Cetshwayo's  retnm,  all  concluded  by  impreaBing 
upon  me  that  nnless  the  hand  that  restored  him,  meaning  Her 
UajeB^'s  Goremment,  also  oontroUed  and  guided  him  [?  supported 
and  protected  him],  there  would  be  little  hope  of  peace  and  qniet 
for  the  country,  because,  added  scone  of  them,  and  especially  the 
women,  he  will  be  misled  and  importuned  and  gnided  by  thoae 
who  love  blood  and  oovet  other  people's  property." 

The  first  portion  of  this  accueation  may  be  recti- 
fied and  made  to  agree  with  the  facta  of  the  case 
by  a  alight  alteration  of  terms  as  suggested  above, 
but  it  is  difGcult  to  account  for  the  latter  except 
either  by  adopting  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  own  view 
[3616,  p.  43]  of 

"the  puEzling  phases  of  Zola  oondnot  .  ,  ."  which  "compel 
reoonrse  tu  knowledge,  other  than  that  to  he  gathered  from  their 
professionB,  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  real  feeling,"  or 
eUe  by  auwaing  mur^etmUiiion  of  Ihe  words  of  thete  petfU. 

The  present  writer  by  no  means  assents  to  this 
sweeping  assertion  of  Zulu  insincerity,  having  found 
tbe  proportion  of  honest,  straightforward  speakers 
amongst  this  people  at  least  as  large  as  would  be 
expected  amongst  Europeaas  under  similar  circum- 
stances. There  were,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  weaker 
sort  and  sex,  who,  knowing  that,  in  ease  of  further 
war,  they  could  not  help  themselves,  desired  to 
stand  well  with  both  sides,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  commending  themselves  to  Sir  T.  Shep- 
stone's kindly  notice.  The  common  people  were, 
of  course,  wildly  ignorant  of  what  was  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  country.  The  English  had  once  before 
swept  it  with  fire  artd  sword,  and  carried  off  the 
King    without    any     apparent    cause ;    now     they 
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were  bringing  him  back  again,  but  who  could  tell 
with  what  intent  ?  He  was  plainly  still  a  prisoner, 
and  the  very  sight  of  our  troopa  was  enough  to 
terrify  them  with  recollections  of  shot  and  shell,  of 
cannon  and  of  rockets.  Under  these  circumstances 
whatever  tendency  to  untruth  and  equivocation  there 
might  be  amoagst  the  Zulus  would  naturally  take  the 
direction  indicated  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone  in  paragraph 
52;  although  the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to  the 
•'  feature  "  is  manifestly  incorrect  That  the  majority 
of  the  Zulus,  men  and  women,  rejoiced  greatly  at 
Cetshwayo's  return  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in 
these  pages.  That  he  himself  had  always  been  .in- 
clined to  a  comparatively  merciful  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  of  too  decided  and  sagacious  a  character 
easily  to  be  "  misled  "  or  "  guided  by  those  who  love 
blood,  and  covet  other  people's  property,"  has 
already  been  made  equally  apparent.  It  ia  remark- 
able, also,  that  while  Sir  T.  Shepstone  makes  a 
geaeral  statement  upon  this  subject,  without  giving  a 
single  instance,  or  quoting  a  single  name,  the  corre- 
spondents make  no  allusion  to  the  circumstance  what- 
ever, which  is  especially  singular  in  the  case  of  the 
Mercury  special  correspondent,  who  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  crying  down  Oetshwayo,  and  the 
restoration  policy.  Nor  can  the  omission  have  been 
made  to  screen  the  speakers,  which  could  not  have 
been  either  possible  or  necessary  if  "  all "  or  even  the 
majority  of  the  Zulus  spoke  in  the  same  manner,  while 
the  like  care  in  the  case  of  single  individuals,  said  to 
have  spoken  against  the  King  (e.  g.  M&nawendhlela, 
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Siunguza,  and  Mgitshwa)  was  certainly  not  obeervecl. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  the  determined  prejudice 
evinced  by  the  Natal  officials  engaged  in  the  affair 
is  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  the  assertion  that  they 
were  utterly  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  re-installa- 
tion of  Cetshwayo. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone's  next    paragraph  may  also   be 
given  in  full. 

"  63.  When  Cetshwayo  Juided  he  was  in  an  aggresaiye  hnmoor,* 
he  thon^t  that  he  could  without  diffionlty  take  oommand  of  the  . 
country,  and  that  the  meaeages  sent  h;  him  to  the  people  would  ba 
inataad;  obeyed.!  He  was  not  sparing  of  these,  and  the  tone  he 
Msnmed  was  that  of  a  ruler  already  in  posaeasion,  and  inclined  to 
insist  apOD  his  rights.}  If  he  had  succeeded  in  bis  efforts  he 
would  at  onoe  have  become  master  of  the  situation,  and  the  expedi- 
tion would  have  been  placed  in  very  awkward  oircumstanceB.S  In 
his  first  message  to  the  people,  which  he  sent  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  in  many  Bubseqnent  speeches,  he  showed  his  inclination 
to  repudiate  the  oonditiou  which  provided  for  the  reserraticai  of 


*  The  account  given  by  the  Cape  Time«  of  the  mood  in  which 
Cetshwayo  left  Capetown,  and  by  the  Naial  Adeertiier  8.  0^  of  the 
bright  and  iiappy  spirit  in  which  be  landed  at  Fort  Dumford,  dis- 
pose of  this  charge. 

I  This  assertion  has  already  been  snfficiently  dealt  with. 

X  Cetshwayo  naturally  felt  himself  a  King  again  as  soon 
as  he  set  foot  upon  Zulu  shores,  especially  after  the  considerate 
treatment  which  he  had  received  in  England.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  understand  or  conform  to  the  rigid  system 
of  etiquette  apparently  required  by  Sir  T.  Shepetone,  i.  e.  that  he 
should  consider  himself  a  mere  private  pers(m,  or  rather  a  humble 
prisoner  until  the  Special  Oommissioner'B  word  suddenly  made  him 
a  King  once  more. 

g  What  can  Sir  T.  Shepstone  possibly  mean  by  this.  He  can- 
not, surely,  intend  to  countenance  the  absurd  suspicions  of  Hr. 
Osbom's  informant  about  Usntu  plans  for  attacking  the  expedition  ? 
The  notion  is  too  preposterous  to  have  been  seriously  entertained 
for  a  moment  by  any  member  of  the  official  clique. 
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ierritoij.*  .  .  .  It  wu  not  until  afiereeTetoI  dftya'pereonal  obaei- 
vacion  of  the  anxietiea  and  nuB^vings  of  the  inhabitanta  as  to  the 
oouoeqnenoes  to  them  of  his  assnmption  of  rule  orer  the  cotmtrjrt 
that  GetahwBTO  seemed  to  realise  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  their  minds,  and  became  Derrona  and  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
seqaenoes  of  his  lestoTation  to  himaolf^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
liiat  the  fears  of  the  people  were  verj  great,§  and  that  their  dis- 
trust in  the  possibility  of  Cetahwayo's  being  restored  without 
revinng  the  old  regime,  very  strong  [tic],  ||  so  atrong  indeed  that 
bat  for  the  oonditionB,  and  the  trust  of  Uie  Zuln  people  that  Her 
M^esty'sOovemment  will  permanently  secure  to  them  tiie  privilegee 


*  What  Oetehwayo  really  meant  and  aaid  on  this  point  boa  al- 
ready been  made  plain.  The  passage  omitted  here  is  the  one  abont 
the  girls  of  the  Royal  Household,  already  considered  at  p.  127. 

t  Bather  of  the  oonaeqnencea  to  themselves  and  to  Cetshwayo  of 
the  tmposnUe  state  of  things  ordained  by  the  "  conditions." 

X  On  finding  that  Zibebn  and  others  were  encouraged  to  be 
hostile  towards  him. 

§  First  at  the  reappearance  of  British  troops,  and  then  at  the 
romonrs  that  Cetahwayo  was  to  be  restored  shorn  of  sll  power  to 
help  or  protect  them  in  any  way. 

n  What  "  old  regime "  is  here  indicated  ?  It  had  long  been 
proved  that  Oetahwayo's  previous  mie  had  not  been  the  cmel  and 
tyrannical  one  which  the  apologists  fbr  enr  invasion  of  Znlnlsnd 
in  1879,  bad  tried  to  make  it  ont.  The  devotion  of  his  people  to 
him  during  the  war,  and,  afterwards,  when  they  sofTered  ill-treat- 
ment, and  even  torture,  rather  than  betray  him  to  his  pnrsners, 
their  persistent  entreaties  for  his  restoration  and  joy  at  his  return 
were  sufficient  to  establish  this  point,  without  the  fact  that  thero 
were  only  six  oases  in  which  a  person  had  been  killed  by  Cetsh- 
wayo'a  order  during  his  whole  reign,  eaeb  of  the  six  being  a  man 
convicted  of  some  orime,  or  Undabako's  tonehing  statement  made 
in  1881,  "  there  has  never  been  known  one  like  him  among  ns 
Zolos  before,  so  good,  so  kind,  ao  meroiful.  Oar  fathers,  who 
were  old  when  we  were  bom,  all  say  so  ;  and  we,  who  have  grown 
up  with  him  ...  we  have  seen  no  one  like  bim.  For  those  three 
Einga  who  were  brothers,  our  fathers,  they  killed  people,  great  and 
small,  and  for  a  little  thing,  a  mere  nothing — it  was  their  ousfaon. 
But  he  is  of  an  entirely  difierent  natnre ;  he  shrank  from  shedding 
blood." 
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which  tha  oonditiona  an  inteoded  to  confer.*  My  belief  is  tfaftt 
the  lestontion  would  hsve  been  attended  with  nnmiBtakable  pioofo 
that  we  were  forcing  a  dreaded  ruler  npon  an  nnwilling  people,  in 
BO  far  aa  the  great  majority  were  oonoemed.  Fortunately,  how- 
OTer,  the  soheme  under  which  this  meaanre  hu  been  oarried  ont, 
ooutains  bo  many  Bolf-acl justing  balanoea,  all  the  springs  of  wbioh, 
in  the  case  of  Cetshwayo,  as  in  that  of  the  people,  are  put  into  opera- 
tion by  the  iuBtinctB  of  self-presemtion  and  self-interest,  that  if 
only  time  oanolapee  to  enable  the  people  to  aoquiie  such  ccMifidenoe 
in  the  intsntkmB  of  Her  H^eety's  Oorenunent,  as  will  oncouraga 
them  to  resiat  the  effbrta  wbioh  Oetshwayo  and  the  Ultra  Usutn 


*  ffir  T.  Sfaepatone  ^I'lriaalf  says,  "rery  little  reference  was 
made  by  the  speakers  to  any  of  the  other  conditions ;  the  land 
question  seemed  to  engage  all  their  attention,"  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  majority  should  at  once  take  in  the  probable 
bearing  upon  tbomselves  of  most  of  the  conditions.  There  were  13 
in  all,  including  Bir  H.  Bnlwer's.  Two  (6  and  10)  did  not  neoes- 
sarily  affect  the  Zulus  at  all ;  five  (3,  6,  7,  9,  11)  were  such  as 
they  could  not  thoroughly  oomprehend  without  deliberation  and 
experience  [3466,p.  IIS];  one,  (8)  "I  will  not  sell,  or  in  any  way 
alienate  or  permit  or  countenance  any  sale  or  alienation  of  any 
partoftbe  land  in  my  territory"  [p.  114],  was  already  a  law  of  their 
own  wbioh  had  existed  as  long  as  the  Zolos  themselTes ;  another 
(1)  was  a  matter  of  oonree,  "I  will  obsorre  and  respect  the 
boundaries  assigned  to  my  territory  by  the  British  GtoTemmen^" 
and  was  too  vague  for  comment,  while  the  second,  and  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth,  howerer  well-intentioned,  or  salutary,  weto 
innovations  on  old-established  customs  and  prejudioee,  the  intro- 
duction of  whiob  is  sure  to  meet  with  opposition,  whether  amongst 
blacks  or  whites.  Of  the  remaining  two,  Sir  H.  Bolwer's  defini- 
tion of  No.  1  was  protested  against  by  every  speaker,  and  bis 
other,  oonoeming  the  girls,  was  a  mistake  [8616,  p.  64].  The 
really  humane  portion  of  it — protecting  the  girls  from  paniahmmt 
— was  unneoassary,  and  might  safely  have  been  left  to  Oetshwayo, 
while  the  rest  was  an  altogether  unjnstifiable  interferenoe  with  tiie 
social  customs  of  the  people,  and  with  the  rights  of  the  parents. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Sir  T.  Shepettme  was  mistaken  in  at- 
tributing the  Znlus'  acceptance  of  Oetshwayo  to  their  confidenoe 
in  these  oonditions,  against  which  they  protested  as  far  as  they 
understood  them,  or  felt  that  they  were  affected  by  them.  (Bee  end 
ot  this  chapter  for  copy  of  ooudUioai.) 
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puty  will,  it  IB  to  be  erpected,  make  to  oTerbear  them ;  this  self- 
adjnBting  mAchiner;  will  act  in  the  direction  of  ultimfttelj  Becnriug 
peace  to  the  oonntry,  and  will  grow  stronger  by  snoh  action,  bnt  it 
mtut  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fonndation  of  the  whole  Boheme  is  the 
reteotioD  and  firm  rule  of  the  Reearred  territory,  and  the  preBenoe 
with  Zibebn  of  some  effloient  representatiTe  of  the  Gtovemment  to 
guide  him  in  Uie  very  difSonlt  position  in  which  be  ijB  placed." 

If  any  readers  have  followed  the  Btory  thus  far, 
and  still  retain  that  faith  in  Sir  T.  Shepstone'a  con- 
clusions upon  Zula  matters,  with  which,  perhaps, 
they  began,  it  is  time  for  them  to  lay  this  volume 
down,  for  they  would  not  be  convinced  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead  to  inform  them.  But  to  those 
who  are  not  to  be  blinded  by  authority,  by  official 
statements,  and  a  respectable  name,  it  must  by  this 
time  have  become  patent  that  this  official  report  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  such 
as  they  are  undeniably  shown  to  have  been  after  a 
careful  examination  and  comparison  of  several  dif- 
ferent accounts.  We  have  seen  that  Getshwayo  left 
Capetown  and  reached  Port  Durnford  with  feelings 
of  sincere  gratitude,  friendship,  and  respect  for  his 
** friends"  the  English,  but  that  be  was  met,  on 
landing,  with  cold  suspicion  from  the  leaders  of  the 
British  expedition,  and  actual  insult  from  their 
subordinates.  His  spirits  were  soon  damped  by  this 
treatment ;  he  found  that  his  loyal  subjects  were  pre- 
vented by  threats  from  ofiFering  him  a  welcome,  while 
the  few  who  were  his  enemies,  e.  g.  Dunn  and  Zibebu, 
were  treated  with  special  favour,  and  allowed  to 
utter  threats  concerning  him  unchecked.  He  found 
that  he  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  that  the  white 
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men  in  whose  power  he  was  were  not  hia  friends. 
Naturally  he  became  *'  nervous  and  apprehensive,"  as 
all  this  was  made  plain  to  him  day  by  day  ;  but  it  was 
this,  and  no  "change  that  had  taken  place"  in  the 
minds  of  his  people  which  thus  affected  him.  As  for 
them,  their  "anxieties  and  misgivings"  were  only 
too  natural  and  well  founded,  but  they  were  certainly 
not  in  the  direction  suggested  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone. 
He  saya  that  "their  distrust  in  the  possibility  of 
Cetshwayo's  being  restored  without  reviving  the  old 
re'gime  "  was  very  great ;  but  what  their  expressed 
distrust  and  disappointment  really  meant  he  might 
have  gathered  from  their  own  speeches,  even  as 
recorded  by  the  Mercury  special  correspondent. 
"What  they  felt  was  that  Cetshwayo  was  not  a  King, 
could  not  he  a  King,  if  thus  stripped  of  half  his  king- 
dom, and  all  his  property  and  power. 

'*  We  were  very  glad  to  bear  that  he  wu  ooming  baok ;  but,  itiU, 
if  you  had  brought  Aim  back  as  a  King,  we  thottld  have  been  more 
thankful "  [Mercwry  8.  C.].  "  We  thought  you  would  mmke  the 
King  a  greater  man  than  ever,  and  make  the  [Znln]  country  larger 
instead  of  smaller."  "  We  thought  that,  as  he  is  now  ihs  sod  of 
the  Qneen,  she  would  give  him  some  of  her  land  as  well "  [Adveriiter 
S.  0.].  "  Instead  of  your  taking  land  away  from  him,  we  thoaght 
yon  would  give  him  more  ooontiy  than  be  erer  had  before.  But 
now,  to-day,  when  we  hear  yonr  words,  we  are  very  much  disap- 
pointed. We  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  Umhlatnze  [in  the 
proposed  Reserve]  let  ns  speak  of  these  things  "  [Merairy  B.  C.]. 

After  all  that  had  happened,  it  is  amazing  that  Sir 
T.  Shepstone  could  still  speak  of  Cetshwayo's  restora- 
tion as  "  forcing  a  dreaded  ruler  upon  an  unwilling 
people  " ;  the  words  are  simply  an  echo  of  Sir  Bartle 
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Frere's  old,  exploded  war-cry.  But  the  concluding 
passage  of  the  quotation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  full  confession  of  the  intentions  with  which  the 
Natal  officials  undertook  to  carry  out  (and  spoil)  the 
just  and  wise  intentions  of  the  Home  Government. 
The  Zulu  people's  personal  interests  were  to  be 
enlisted  against  the  King :  his  power  and  influence 
were  to  be  lowered  as  much  as  possible ;  his  territory 
curtailed  :  Zibebu  set  to  oppose  him  on  the  one  side, 
the  Reserve  to  entice  and  draw  away  his  people  from 
him  (if  possible)  on  the  other :  the  "  conditioas " 
binding  him  not  to  strengthen  his  authority  by  its 
iise  even  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned  to  him, 
he  was  to  become  a  mere  puppet,  and  the  "self- 
adjusting  machinery  "  of  disorder  and  misrule  was  to 
"  act  in  the  direction  of  ultimately  securing  peace  to 
the  country  "  by — bringing  about  Cetshwayo's  death, 
the  division  of  Zululand  between  ourselves  and  the 
Dutch  Boers,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Zulu 
nation ! 


"  Tenu,  Conditiona,  and  lAmiUUioaa  of  CeUhwayo't  rerioraiton ; " 
oNenled  to  by  him  in  England,  Augvtl  1882. 

1.  I  will  observe  and  respect  the  bonnduies  assigned  to  my 
territory  by  the  British  QoTenunent, 

3.  I  will  not  permit  the  existence  of  the  Znin  military  ^stem, 
or  the  eiiatenco  of  any  military  sjatem  or  organisation  whatBoever 
within  my  territory ;  and  I  will  proclaim  and  make  it  a  role  that 
all  men  shall  be  allowed  to  marry  when  they  ohooae,  and  as  they 
choose,  according  to  the  good  and  ancient  customs  of  my  people, 
known  and  followed  in  the  days  preceding  the  establishment  by 
Chaka  of  the  system  known  as  the  military  system ;  and  I  will 
allow  and  encourage  all  men  living  within  my  territory  to  go  and 
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oome  treelj  for  pMoefnl  pnrpoeee,  and  to  work  in  Natal,  or  the 
TransTftftl.  or  elBewhere,  for  themselveB  or  for  hire,' 

3.  I  will  not  import  or  allow  to  be  imported  into  mj  territory, 
by  any  person  upon  any  pretence  or  for  any  object  whatsoever, 
any  arms  or  ammonition  &om  any  part  whatsoever,  or  any  goods 
or  merchandise  by  the  aea-ooast  of  Znlal&nd,  without  the  express 
sanotion  of  the  British  Beaident,  and  I  will  not  encourage,  07 
promote,  or  take  port  in,  or  oonntenanoe  in  any  way  whAtsoever, 
the  importation  into  any  part  of  Znlnltmd  of  arms  or  ammonition 
from  any  part  whataoeTer,  or  of  goods  or  merchandise  by  the  sea- 
ooast  of  Zuloland,  withont  snob  sanction,  and  I  will  confiscate  and 
hand  over  to  the  Natal  Government  all  araiB  and  anunnnition  and 
goods  and  merchandiBe  bo  imported  into  my  territory,  md  I  will 
punish  by  fine  or  other  Bof&cient  punishment  any  person  guilty  of 
or  concerned  in  such  unsanctioned  importation,  and  any  person 
found  possessing  arms,  or  ammunition,  or  goods,  or  merchandise 
knowingly  obtained  thereby.^ 

4,  I  will  not  allow  the  life  of  any  of  my  people  to  be  taken  for 
any  oanse,  except  after  sentwioe  passed  in  a  council  of  the  chief 
men  of  my  territory,  and  after  fair  and  impartial  trial  in  my 
presence,  and  after  hearing  of  witnesses ;  and  I  will  not  tolerate  the 
employment  of  witcb-dootors,  or  the  practice  known  as  "  smelling 
out,"  or  any  practices  of  witchcraft.^ 


*  An  account  of  the  fall  meaning  of  the  so-called  "military 
system"  has  been  given  at  p.  371  gupra. 

t  The  "  British  Beudent,"  to  whom  saoh  power  was  given,  should 
have  been  such  as  Cetshwayo  desired,  viz.  an  English  gentleman  of 
position  and  education,  sent  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Queen, 
not  a  mere  young  official  of  the  Natal  Government,  imbued  with 
all  ita  prejadioes  and  completely  under  its  influence. 

X  The  custom  of  "smelling  out"  may  be  applied  eJthw  to  the 
pointing  out  of  a  thief  or  murderer,  or  to  tite  discovery  of  a  lost 
snuff-box  or  of  a  cow  which  has  gone  astray.  Thoa(;h  forbiddeD 
by  law  in  Natal,  and  punished,  when  fbund  to  have  been  practised 
in  serious  cases,  it  must  be  often  "  winked  at "  by  the  authorities 
in  Natal,  being  continually  practised  in  minor  matters  all  over  the 
colony,  and  even  in  the  streeta  of  Maritzbnrg,  close  to  Govern- 
ment House.  The  Native  Comnittiytt  says  (p.  14,  par.  44),  "  The 
general  opiai<m  seems  to  be  that  the  influence  of  these  doctors  ia 
on  the  decrease,  trom  their  praoticee  being  dealt  with  criminally ; 
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5.  The  enrreDder  of  all  perooDs  fngitdveB  in  my  territory  from 
jnstice,  when  demanded  by  the  Govemment  of  anj  Britieh  colony, 
territory,  or  proyince  in  the  interests  of  jnetioe,  shall  be  readily 
•nd  promptly  made  to  anoh  Oovomm^it ;  and  the  escape  into  my 
territory  of  persons  aoonsed  or  oonrioted  of  offenoes  against  British 
laws  shall  be  prevented  by  all  possible  means,  and  every  exertion 
shall  be  osed  to  seize  and  deliver  np  snoh  persons  to  British 
aatbority. 

6.  I  will  not  make  any  treaty  or  agreement  with  any  chie^ 
people,  or  government  outside  my  territory  witbont  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Britiab  Government.  I  will  not  make  war 
upon  any  chief,  or  chiefs,  or  people,  without  the  sonotiou  of  the 
British  Government;  and  in  any  unsettled  dispute  with  ftny  obief, 
people,  or  government,  I  will  appeal  to  the  arbitratian  of  the  British 
Government,  tiirough  the  British  Resident.* 

7.  ^lie  nomination  of  my  successor,  and  of  all  fbtnre  sacceasors, 
shall  be  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  my  people, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  British  Government. 


bnt  we  regret  to  have  heard  that,  in  order  to  disoover  thieves, 
lehite  mm  of  timet  employ  inch  men."  And  in  one  of  Lady  Barker's 
books  will  b(3  found  a  fall  account  of  a  "  smelling  oat,"  which  took 
place  at  her  house  as  an  afternoon's  amusement  under  her  patrou^o, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Sir  T.  Shepetone.  The  £ev.  B.  Robertson 
statesof  these  "doctors"  (Z>t^e«/,  p.  698)  that  Cetshwayo"  has  twice 
during  the  last  ten  years  very  considerably  reduced  their  number," 
and  Major  Foole  says  {Digest,  p.  713),  "  Cetshwayo  once  bad  serious 
thoughts  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests,  and  told  them  that,  as  hie 
companies  were  sufiering  from  tiiere  being  so  many  of  them  (witch- 
doctors being  exempt  from  soldier's  seirice),  he  should  oolleot 
them,  and  order  them  to  build  a  kraal  in  some  out-of-the-way  part 
of  the  country,  and  live  there  together,  away  from  everybody  else." 
*  The  condition,  "  1  will  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of  the  British 
GovemmeDt  through  the  British  Besident "  must  have  appeared  to 
the  Zulus  as  simply  adding  insult  to  injury,  after  their  experience 
(nnder  Sir  G.  CoUey,  Sir  B.  Wood,  and  Sir  H.  Bulwer)  of  the 
futility  of  appealing  through  Ur.  Oeborn  to  the  Guvemment,  and, 
still  more,  after  their  appealing  patiently  and  peiseveringly  to  the 
British  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  disputed  territory,  the 
result  being  that  at  last  it  was  proved  to  be  theirs,  and  then 
annexed  to  English  territory,  and  finitlly  given  to  the  Boers. 
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8.  I  will  not  eell,  or  in  any  way  alienate,  or  pennit  or  coantenance 
any  ealo,  or  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  land  in  my  territory. 

9.  I  wUl  permit  all  people  now  residing  within  my  territory  to 
there  remain  npon  the  condition  that  they  recognise  my  authority, 
and  any  perfions  not  wishing  to  reoogniae  my  authority,  and  desiring 
to  qnit  my  territory,  I  nrill  permit  to  quit  it,  and  to  pass  nnmoleBted 
elsewhere. 

10.  In  all  cages  of  diapnte  in  which  British  subjects  are  inTolved, 
I  will  appeal  to  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  British  Besident ; 
and  in  all  oases  where  accnsations  of  offeoces  or  crimes  committed 
in  my  territory  are  brought  against  my  people  in  relation  to  British 
subjects,  I  will  hold  no  trial,  and  pass  no  sentence,  except  with  the 
appraval  of  such  British  Resident. 

11.  In  all  matters  not  included  within  these  terms,  conditions, 
and  limitations,  and  in  all  cases  unprovided  for  herein,  and  in  all 
cases  where  there  may  be  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  laws, 
rules,  or  stipulations  applicable  to  matters  to  bo  dealt  with,  I  will 
govern,  order,  and  decide  in  accordance  with  ancient  laws  and 
usage  of  my  people. 

These  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations,  I  engage,  and  I 
solemnly  pledge  my  faith  to  abide  by  and  respect  in  letter  and  id 
spirit,  witbont  qualification  or  reserve." 

As  to  the  **  further  conditiona,"  theee  were  devised 
(apparently)  by  Sir  H.  Biilwer,  and  heard  by 
Cetsbwayo  for  the  firet  time  on  December  11th, 
when  he  was  required  to  sign  them,  without  being 
allowed  to  say  a  word — without  being  consulted  as 
to  the  justice,  or  the  righteousness  or  the  possibility 
of  the  "  successful  working,"  of  those  conditiona — 
*'  Cetshwayo  had  to  choose  between  those  terms  and 
an  exile  at  Oude  Molen  "  [p.  275  supra].  It  may  be 
observed  that  Cetshwayo  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  informed  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  cut  off  for 
Zibebu,  which  was  Jarger  even  than  he  had  under 
his  rule  before,  and  included  the  kraals  and  people  of 
the  King's  brothers,  Ndabuko  and  Ziwedu. 
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AdditiotMl  Conditions,  framed  by  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  and  impoied  upon 
the  King  at  Capetoan,  December  llth,  1882. 

1.  I  will  obeerre  and  respect  the  boundaries  of  the  territories 
placed  nnder  the  appointed  chief  Zibebn,  as  also  those  of  the 
territory  which  Her  MajestT'e  Government  have  decided  shall  be 
set  apart  as  reserred  territory  with  a  British  Besident  Gommis- 
sioner,  and  I  will  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  any  of 
the  people  living  in  thoee  territories. 

2.  I  undertake  to  leave  without  interference  all  girls  who,  prior 
to  the  war  in  1879,  formed  port  of  what  was  known  as  the  Boyal 
Znln  House,  and  who  since  that  time  have  been  married,  as  also 
their  husbands,  parents,  guardians,  and  other  relations,  and  I  will 
make  no  claim  on  any  of  them  in  respect  of  snch  marriage.  And 
I  also  undertake  to  hold  no  one  criminally  or  otherwise  respon- 
sible for  any  act  of  whatsoever  nature  or  kind  done  or  committed 
during  my  absence  from  Znlnland,  and  I  will  not  punish  or  proceed 
against  any  one  for  such  in  any  way. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  January  28th,  tlje  day  before  the  re-instalment, 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Natal  Mercury 
wrote  as  follows: — 

"  Speaking  of  NaUl  nstiveB  remiods  me  that  some  of  tliom  who 
have  oome  in  have  not  done  bo  merely  to  satisfy  their  penonal 
cariosity ;  there  are  others  who  are  pointed  ont  as  ktunm  emiuanea 
of  Bighoptiowe." 

And  these  words  were  repeated  in  the  Times  of  Nalal 
for  February  20th,  after  various  coarse  and  un- 
wortliy  slanders  insinuated  against  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  such  as 

"  <A«  fal»e  report  of  the  Buhopttoaie  Wifneu  eorretpondent,"  and 
"  the  trio  [the  Bishop,  the  editor  of  the  Witneu,  and  the  S.  C.  of 
the  Daily  New]  might  have  wriggled  (mi  of  a  charge  of  mwrtfpmento- 
lion "[TimeM of  Naidl,'FebTa&Ty  nib],"  three  leparatepartiee  .  .  . 
to  rank  them  in  the  order  of  prominence  aa  determined  bg  their  viotenee 
— (i)  the  Colenso party,  (ii)  the  Sufu  party,  (iii)  Ote  Zibdm party" 
and  again,  "  the  vihite  agiiiiton  in  Natal,  who  viiA  for  the  dovtiiHom 
in  South  Africa  of  the  black  race,  and  the  prevalenee  of  a  Kafir  rather 
than  an  European  dviUeation,"  "the  expomre  of"  their  "fraud," 


■  This  writer,  thongh,  nnhappily  for  his  own  credit,  not  tpeeA- 
lest,  was,  for  some  qnite  incomprebensihle  reason,  almost  inooberent 
with  rage.  In  one  sentence  he  aocnses  the  Golenaos  of  "  enonnoos 
hatred"  for  Sir  Henry  Bolwer  for  Cetshwayo's  sake,  and  aaya 
that  "  the  Znln  nation  in  the  eyes  of  Bishopstowe  begins,  oentna. 
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The  Bishop  sent  a  note  to  he  published  in  the 
Times  of  Natal,  contradicting  what  had  appeared  in 
that  paper  and  the  Mtrcary  about  "  emissaries  from 
Bishopstowe,"  yet  a  few  days  later  the  assertion  was 
repeated  in  the  former  paper,  on  which  the  Bishop 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Turn  of  Natal. 

"BigHOPBTOWE,  FA.  20,  188S. 

"  StB, — Id  jrour  iwne  of  to-daj  joa  repeat  and  italicise  the  state- 
ment tbat '  there  were  pretent  at  the  Seiloralion,  tatd  prior  to  the  act  of 
Bettoralion,  evateariet  from  BiihoptUnee,  one  European  and  JVoJiMa ' 
— adding,  by  way  of  explanation, '  emisBarieB,  bo  much  in  the  sense 
of  the  word  as  tt  impliee  secreoy  of  mission,  as  regards  at  least  the 
'Enropean,*  that  he  took  the  greatest  oare  to  keep  his  mission 
secret,  and  vent  so  far  as  even  to  deny,  point  blank,  that  he  was 
acting  in  a  capacity  which  we  knew  he  was  acting  im' 

"  I  had,  of  oonrae,  as  mnoh  right,  if  I  had  pleased,  to  have  sent 
'  emisBaries,'  white  or  black,  to  bring  to  me  a  true  acoonnt  of  what 
passed  on  the  occasion,  as  the  Advertieer  had  to  send  Dr.  Seaton 
[for  the  London  Sland(vd\,  or  the  Meremry  to  send  yonrself  [for  the 
London  Ttmw],  or  the  ITitoeM  to  send  Mr.  Mnlltns  [for  the  London 
Daily  New»\.  Bat  I  have  to  repeat  that  the  whole  statement  above, 
italicised  by  yonrself,  is  absolntely  folse.  And  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  yon  can  ventnre  to  assert  that  yon  '  know '  that  the 
'  Enropean '  in  qnestion  was  an  '  emissary  from  Bishopstowe,'  when 
he,  it  appears,  as  well  as  myself,  has  contradicted,  '  point  blank,' 
the  assertion  in  qnestion. 

"  As  regards  the  '  NatAl  natives,'  who  (yon  stated  as  S.O.  of  the 
Timet)  were  '  well-known  ^nissaries  &om  Bishopstowe,'  no  snch 


and  ends  in  the  person  of  the  son  of  Mpande,"  yet  in  the  next 
brcttth  he  asks  if  "  all  this  raving  of  the  Oetshwayo  party  .  .  . 
is  not  rather  directed  and  prompted  solely  by  personal  animosity 
towards  the  Qovemor  of  Natal." 

The—shall  we  aaj— raving*  of  Mr.  Carter  wonld  be  worth  little 
notice  had  they  stopped  at  pnblioations  by  a  colonial  editor  in  his 
own  local  paper,  bat  they  were  forwarded  throngh  the  Mercury— 
perha^  with  a  little  pruning  for  readers  in  England — to  the  London 
Timee,  and  many  of  them  are  supported  I^  official  reports. 
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re  Bent  to  be  present  at  the  late  BestOTstiDD,  vhotfier 
prior  or  snbgeqnently  to  the  act  of  Beetoiation ;  nor  have  any  been 
sent,  as  yon  insinn&te,  at  any  time  during  my  residence  in  the 
colony,  B8  '  emissaries '  from  Biahopstowe  to  Znlnlaod,  either  by 
myself  personally  or  by  any  one  of  my  family,  or  by  any  one  mider 
my  in£aence  or  anthority. 

"  Bat,  as  yoa  have  repeated  positively  yonr  original  statement,  I 
hare  a  right  (o  request,  as  I  now  do,  that  yon  will  oblige  me  by 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  natives  in  question,  as  also  that  of 
your  (presmnably)  white  informant,  so  that,  if  necessary,  I  may 
take  steps  aooordingly. 

"J.  W.  Natal." 

To  this  letter,  the  editor  replied  by  a  leader  as 
follows : — 

"WeareaonytobaTetorefiise  point  blank  to  oblige  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  with  the  names  of  the  emissaries  who  attended  the  Beetora- 
tion,  or  with  the  names  of  either  the  Eoropeans  or  natives  who 
pointed  them  oat.  The  Bishop's  statement — 'nor  have  any  been 
sent,  as  yon  insinuate,  at  any  time  during  my  residenoe  in  the 
colony,  as  emissaries  from  Biahopstowe  to  Znloland,  either  by  my- 
self persooally,  or  by  any  one  of  my  &mily,  ta  by  any  one  mtdet 
my  influence  or  authority,'  is,  in  the  faoe  oi  iba  ofiSdal  proof 
fDrnished  to  the  amlrary  in  one  of  the  last  year's  Bine  Books, 
quite  snfBDient  to  prove  that  the  Bishop  has  sach  an  extraordinarily 
^ort  memory  tliat  it  is  useless  to  give  him  speoifio  information. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  our  veraci^  as  i^ainst  tiiat  of  Bishop 
Golenso,  but  a  question  of  His  Lordship's  veraoity  as  against  that 
of  the  Kafirs  be  employs— but  which  he  asserts  he  does  not  onploy 
— to  carry  verbal  messages  for  him  to  Zulnland,  and  to  reoeive 
reports  from  that  country. 

"  Singularly  enough,  there  appears  in  the  Naial  Mereury  of 
yesterday  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Znlnland,  of  whose 
trostwortfainess  our  contemporary  is  satisfied,  and  that  letter  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph : — '  Just  as  the  Government  party 
arrived  at  the  Amahlabati,  a  Kafir  metgenger  paned,  taid  he  aotd  he 
WM  tent  by  the  BMop  of  Natal  to  Mnyamana,  to  tell  him  not  to  be 
deoeived  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  who  wished  to  give  the  Znln  King 
(Hie  arm  and  to  out  off  the  other,  whereas  the  Queen  had  given 
hook  to  the  King  the  whole  country.' 

"  It  is  also  with  reluctance  that  we  are  compelled  to  state  that 
we  decline  to  enter  into  any  controversy  upon  the  snbjeot,  few 
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reMons  that  will  be  obvione  to  nineteeQ  oat  of  ever;  twenty  men, 
who  know  how  diAcnBdona  with  regard  to  Znln  o&irs  betwem 
His  Loidship  and  any  one  else  in  the  colony  invariably  terminate." 
—Ed.  Timet  of  NakU,  Peteuwy  22nd,  1883. 

Antwer  bg  Ike  Bi»hop.  There  is  no  "  official  proof  to  the  contrary  " 
in  last  year's  Bloe  Books.  There  are  iueinnatiDnH,  BuggeatdonB, 
aocnsations,  "to  the  contrary,"  the  latter  based  on  statements 
of  two  unknown  nativee,  who  said  that,  when  in  Znlnland,  they  had 
heard  of  snch  "  emiesaries,"  bat  (N^.B.)  whoee  namet  are  not  given, 
which  is  just  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Garter  on  this,  as  on  a 
former,  occasion.  Soch  charges  were  made  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bishop,  who  was  therefore  unable  to  reply  to  th^n  at  the 
time,  and  only  became  aware,  in  this  matter  as  in  others,  that  he 
had  be^k  aconsed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  saw  the  Blue 
Books  Btane  months  afterwards.  In  point  of  fiwt,  the  aoonsations 
in  question  are  absolutely  untme. 

The  "Kafir  messenger"  mentioned  in  the  Mercury,  was  pn^ 
bably  Ubiyamana's  son,  who  was  sent  down  by  his  father  to  await 
the  aotool  newsof  the  King's  having  left  Capetown,  and  who,  after 
waiting  some  weeks,  started  at  last  with  no  other  message  than  the 
telegrams  just  pablished  in  the  local  papers,  viz.  &om  Capetowii, 
that  "Getshwayo  had  left  Onde  Uolen,"  and  from  London, 
"  GoTemment  repudiate  aunezation," 

"  Discussions  with  regard  to  Znln  affiiirs  between  the  Bishop 
and  any  one  else  in  the  colony,"  have  nsnally  terminated  by  the 
Bishop  producing  &cts  which  have  overthrown  the  fijlocies  of  his 
opponents,  or  requiring  them,  as  here,  to  produce  their  proofs  and 
substantiate  their  statements,  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  - 
do. 

Another  member  of  the  "  trio,"  who,  in  Mr. 
Carter's  opinion,  might  contrive  to  "  wriggle  out  of 
a  charge  of  misrepresentation,"  was  Mr.  F.  Reginald 
Statham,  editor  of  the  Natal  Witness.*  This  was  the 
first,  though  not  the  last,  occasion  on  which  his  name 

'  Author  of  '  Alice  Bushton,  and  othor  Poems' ;  '  Glaphyra, 
and  other  Poems ' ; '  Eucharis,  a  Poem,'  under  the  name  of  Francis 
Beynolds ;  of  '  Free  Thought  and  True  Thought,'  and  other 
works  of  Sociology ;  of  '  The  Znln  Iniqnity,'  '  Blacks,  Boers,  and 
British.' 
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was  honoured  by  being  coupled  with  that  of  the 
foremost  champion  of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity  in 
South  Africa,  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  Indeed,  for  some 
time  after  Mr.  Statham's  arrival  in  Natal  in  1877, 
he  had  taken  the  popular  colonial  view  of  what 
was  called  the  Bishop's  "  interference  "  in  politics. 
As  late  as  October  1881  this  misapprehension  was 
shown  by  an  article  from  which  a  passage  has 
already  been  quoted  in  this  work,  and  in  which  the 
Bishop  is  alluded  to  as  "  an  unofficial  and  irrespon- 
sible person,  working  in  the  dark,"  and  interfering 
with  colonial  interests." 

But  a  further  acquaintance  with  facte  led  the  editor 
of  the  Witness  to  the  discovery  that  the  Bishop  was 
right  in  Zulu  matters,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  colonial 
unpopularity  which  was  certain  to  ensue,  Mr.  Statham 
took  up  the  Zulu  cause. 

The  result  was  one  honourable  to  Mr.  Statham, 
and  especially  so  because  there  were  reasons  which 
made  it  not  only  peculiarly  difficult  for  him  to  step 
forward  boldly  as  the  champion  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong  in  South  Africa,  but  an  act  of  courage 
deserving  full  recognition,!  However,  up  to  this 
time  he  certainly  had  never  been  accused  either  of 


'  Mr.  Stathuu  first  come  to  Nkta]  in  1677,  and  wu  therefore 
not  pereonallf  aoqaainted  with  die  ooomrenoea  of  1873-4,  when 
the  Bishop  first  found  himaelf  obliged,  as  a  man  and  a  Ghristian, 
to  "  interfere  "  in  BO-oalled  political  matters,  on  behalf  of  the 
injured  ohief  Langalibalele  and  his  tribe.  Sir.  Statham  was  also 
absent  from  the  oolonj  between  December  1S79  and  September 
1881. 

t  See  '  The  Zoln  Iniquity.*    By  F.  B.  BUtham. 
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partiBanship  for  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  or  for  Cetsh- 
wayo,  nor  yet  of  negrophilism.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Dail^  News,  dated  May  1883,  he  says  ['Zulu 
Iniquity,'  p.  46] : — 

"  I  wu  not .  .  ,  twelve  mosths  ago  in  &Toiir  of  Gstshwayo'a 
reertontioii.  Beyond  all  other  riake,  there  Beemed  to  be  this — the 
risk  of  etirriiig  up  irritation  and  snspioion  in  the  minds  of  Euro- 
pean settlers  againat  the  native  races  generally.  When,  however, 
it  WM  decided  to  restore  Getshwayo,  there  was  only  one  thing  to 
do — to  restore  him  thoroughly,  and  make  him  yonr  friend.  This 
was  what  the  [Home]  Government  intended,  and  this  was  what  the 
ooimtry  [England]  approved." 

Mr.  Statham  had  had  acme  connection  with  the 
literary  staff  of  the  Daily  News  while  in  England  in 
1880,  and  upon  his  return  to  South  Africa  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  asked  by  that  journal  to  act 
as  its  correspondent  in  this  part  of  the  world.  When 
the  re-installation  expedition  under  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
was  about  to  start  for  Zululand,  the  principal  colonial 
newspapers  of  course  selected  special  conrespondents 
to  accompany  the  party  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
papers,  and  of  such  English  ones  as  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  with  information,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Witness  amongst  the  rest, 

"  A  few  days  before  the  emd  of  the  year,"  he  writee, "  I  had  asked 
a  gentleman  then  temporarily  attached  to  the  Commissariat  and 
Transport  Department,  to  act  as  ooirespondent  with  the  esoort  into 
Zalolond  on  behalf  of  a  local  paper.  This  gentleman  ....  pro- 
mised to  do  his  beet.  I  was,  therefore,  greatly  snrpriaed  to  reoeive 
a  note  from  bim  a  day  or  two  later  stating  that  he  most  decline  to 
fulfil  his  promise,  as  he  had  been  told  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  oorrospond  for  a  newspaper,  or  tiiat,  if  he  did,  his  letters 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  staff  officer  before  they  were 
despatched.  That,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  a  &ct  of  great  signifi- 
cance ;  and  I  must  oonf^  that,  knowing  there  was  and  oonld  be 
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no  pietenoe  of  a  milituf  neceBsity  for  Booh  prooaatioii,  it  was  tbia 
oommanication  that  more  than  anything  elso  led  me  to  suspect  that 
some  underhand  w<n'k  was  going  on.  My  impraesion  was  foitber 
strengthened  by  the  information  I  received  from  Colonel  Curtis,  in 
ft  note  still  in  my  possession,  that  "  as  r^ards  any  correspondent 
of  a  paper,  he  was  altogether  under  the  orders  of  superior  autho- 
rities." It  was  this  condition  of  things  that  oonvinoed  me  my  only 
chance  of  obtaining  reliable  information  was  to  send  into  Zolnland 
a  gentleman  so  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  laognage 
and  the  people  that  be  conld  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
military  expedition. 

Mr.  J.  MuIHdb  was,  therefore,  chosen,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  a  better  choice  could  hardly  have  been 
made.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  qualifica- 
tions, he  had  no  possible  interest  iu  the  matter  apart 
from  the  good  of  Cetshwayo  and  the  Zulu  people, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  accounts  has  since  been 
proved  beyond  question.*  Not  bo,  however,  did  it 
appear  in  official  eyea,  for  Mr.  Mullins'  reports  gave 
an  entirely  difierent  view  of  events  from  their  own, 
and,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  very  inconvenient 
one  for  them.  For  instance,  he  heard  from  the  Zulus 
themselves  how  they  had  been  frightened  from  the 
shore  on  Cetshwayo's  arrival  by  threats  of  bullets, 
and  this  fact,  with  another  statement  concerning 
official  inspection  of  letters  and  telegrams  sent  by 
the  correspondents,  was  telegraphed  home  to  the 
Daily  News  by  Mr.  Statham,  and  produced  some 
sensation.  The  Earl  of  Derby  at  once  telegraphed 
out  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  for  an  explanation  on  these 

'  It  ifi  a  notable  fact  that  his  acoounts  are  supported  by  the 
S.  0.  of  the  Advertiter,  Dr.  Beaton,  wherever  that  writer  oould 
escape  £rom  the  difficulty  of  his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Znla  language  and  the  trammels  of  official  infln^ioe. 
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two  points,  and  on  January  29th  the  latter  replied 
[3466,  p.  254]  :— 

"Officer  escort  reports  that  in  eBtablishing  Tagela  militaiy 
telegraph  newspaper  correspondents  allowed  to  send  messages  if 
signed  b;  staff  offioer.*  After  81st  December  signatore  no  longer 
required,  bnt,  by  mistake,  oae  message  refnsed  because  witbont 
signature.     No/anndation  for  other  ttatementg."  t 

It  has  hardly  yet  been  made  quite  clear  that  there 
was  DO  sort  of  control  exercised  over  the  communica- 
tions of  the  correBpoudents.  The  fact  was  denied, 
but  not  in  such  terms  as  to  preclude  the  supposition 
that,  without  going  so  far  as  to  suppress  or  refuse 
to  forward  obnoxious  messages,  the  authorities  with 
the  expedition  desired  to  know  what  was  being  said 
about  their  doings.  It  is  made  plain  by  the  passages 
quoted  from  Colonel  Curtis,  and  from  the  person  first 
selected  by  Mr.  Statham  as  correspondent,  that  perfect 
liberty  there  was  not,  but  it  remains  uncertain  what, 
exactly,  was  the  state  of  the  case.;^    The  other,  still 

*  It  is  explained  that  tbis  restrictioii  was  imposed  "  in  order  to 
ensure  precedence  being  given  to  military  telegraphic  messages  of 
anofBcial  nature."  [LieuL-Gol.  Curtis,  3616,  p.  16.]  To  an 
ordinary  un-ofBcial  intelligenoe  some  simpler  means  of  securing 
the  desired  resnlt  might  seem  preferable  to  one  which  oertainly 
bad  tiie  appearance  of  an  official  censorship  of  the  Press. 

t  Authnr't  {taUca.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  this  asser- 
tion was  a  completely  mistaken  one. 

t  The  memorandum  from  the  telegraph  clerk  received  by  the 
editor  of  the  Naitd  Wttnegt,  gave  an  eutii«ly  different  excnse  fbr  the 
refusal  i^  the  one  message  which  it  is  acknowledged  waa  acci- 
dentally rejected,  namely,  that  the  roessage  ooold  not  be  sent 
because  the  Lower  Tngela  Office  was  a  purely  military  "  office," 
which,  Mr.  Statham  learned  &om  tbe  manager  of  tel^raphs  in 
Maritzbu^  was  not  tbe  fact,  tbe  office  having  been  opened  for 
general  neo  under  military  controL 
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more  serious  accusation,  that  the  Zulus  had  been 
driven  from  the  shore  by  threats,  elicited  flat  and 
indignant  denials.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  a  despatch 
of  March  2lBt  [3616,  pp.  13  and  88],  forwards  one 
on  the  part  of  the  military  oflScer  in  command,  and, 
in  a  subsequent  despatch,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of 
the  wrong  done  to  himself  by  Mr.  Statham  in  for- 
warding such  reports.  But  the  denials  on  the  part 
of  the  military  officers  did  not  really  affect  the  ques- 
tion at  all,  as  no  one  ever  supposed  that  the  threats 
had  emanated  from  them,  or,  indeed,  that  they  knew 
anything  about  them.  On  the  other  hand,  no  denial 
has  ever  appeared  from  the  civilian  leaders  of  the 
expedition,  and  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  Zulus  de- 
scribe bow  they  were  frightened  away  from  the  shore 
by  threats  made,  with  or  without  authority,  by  sub- 
ordinates of  the  said  civilian  leaders.* 

*  This  Btatement  was  made  at  Bishopetowe,  aa  already  stated,  by 
Hnyamana's  mesBengers,  as  well  as  to  Sb.  Hnllina  by  other  Zolns. 
VLt.  Samnelson  also  writes  (letter  republished  in  Timet  of  Nalal, 
September  28th,  1883):  "All  kinds  of  rnmonTa  were  spread  to 
frighten  the  Znlns,  and  deter  them  from  meeting  Getshwayo  on 
his  landing,  so  that  the  Home  OoTemment  might  imagine  that  the 
Znlns  did  not  care  for  Cetshwayo — Buch  mmonrs  as  the  follow- 
ing : — '  Do  not  you  Zidns  be  deoeiTed,  and  so  go  to  meet  Cetsh- 
wayo ;  it  is  not  Cetsbwayo  whom  the  English  are  bringing  to  yon, 
bnt  only  hia  image ;  it  is  a  trap  for  yon  Znlns.  The  English  ore 
coming  with  many  vessels,  and  they  mean  to  capture  all  who  go  to 
meet  Cetshwayo,  and  who  show  that  they  are  glad  at  his  restoia- 
tion ;  then  tiiey  will  carry  them  o£F  to  India  oa  slaves ;  women, 
children,  and  cattle  will  be  sold.' "  Mr.  SamnelaoD  remarka : 
"  That  they  shonld  belicTe  anoh  mmonrs  may  seem  absurd  to  an 
intelligent  European ;  bat  the  Znlns  have  been  so  used  sinoe  the 
Zulu  war,  that  they  will  belieTo  anything  which  said  that  the 
English  were  goisg  to  pnnish  them." 
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But  this  wae  not  all.  The  whole  series  of  Witnesa- 
DaUy  News  ■  telegrams  had  the  same  unpardonable 
fault  of  representing  facts  as  they  were,  and  not  as 
it  was  oflSeially  desired  that  they  should  appear  to  be, 
and  the  circnmstance  was  not  allowed  to  remain  un- 
noticed. The  "Aborigines'  Protection  Society,"  to 
whose  humane  and  disinterested  eflforts  on  behalf  of 
the  weak  and  helpless  too  much  honour  can  never  he 
rendered,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Colonial 
OflSce,  on  January  20th,  1883,  through  Mr.  F.  W. 
Chesson,  Secretary  [3466,  p.  256]  :— 

"  Mt  ZiOBD, — I  b^  to  infoim  yonr  LoTdship  that,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  the  AboriginM'  Protection  Sooietj  held  on 
Wedneaday  last,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  MJ>.,  in  the  ohair,  the  following 
resolution,  moved  bj  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler,  M.F.,  and  seconded 
hj  Mr.  H.  Biohard,  M.P,,  was  nnanimonaly  adopted : — 

"That  the  attention  of  this  meeting  hariiig  been  called  to 
Bereral  telegrams  relatlTe  to  the  partition  of  Znlnland  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  return  of  Cetshwayo  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Dailg  Newt,  copies  of  theee  telegrams  be  sent  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  with  an  earnest  request  that  be  will  investigate  the 
charges  made,  and  take  snch  steps  as  ma;  be  neoessar;  to  vindicate 
the  good  name  of  the  oonntiy." 

Mr.  Chesson  summarises  the  inclosed  telegrams  in 
the  following  parag^ph  : — 

"  I  was  desired  to  ask  your  Lordship's  particular  attention  to 
the  following  statements: — (1)  That  although  tbe  Zulus  as  a 
nation  desire  Oetshwayo  to  be  their  King,  yet  the  best  part  of 
Znlnland  has  been  withdrawn  from  his  rule,  and  the  new  bonndary 
leaves  him  tmly  the  most  rugged  and  barren  part  of  the  oonntry  ; 
(2)  that  while  the  territory  on  the  Natal  border  is  called  a  "  Native 
Beserve,"  and  nominally  remains  independent,  it  is  really  annexed 
to  the  Britisli  possessions  in  South  Africa,  and  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide an  ontlet  for  the  native  population  of  Natal ;  (3)  that  the 
Zulus  inhabiting  this  territory  are  auxioua  to  live  undor  Cetshwayo 
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and  will  refoae  to  be  goremed  b;  any  one  else ;  (1)  tliat  no  offcUl 
mtiitiation  was  given  to  tbe  Znlas  as  to  the  date  of  the  King's 
arrival,  and  that  ipanjr  of  those  who  wonld  have  been  present  when 
he  landed  at  Fort  iNimford  were  driven  »way  by  threats;  and 
lastly,  that  a  military  censorship  of  tbe  press  has  been  established 
in  Znlnland,  so  that  neither  telegrams  nor  letters  can  be  sent  nsleoB 
they  are  sanctioDed  by  membeis  of  the  staff." 

Of  the  truth  of  these  etatements,  with  one  excep- 
tion, there  can  now  be  little  question.  The  first  is  a 
simple  matter  of  fact  proved  by  the  maps,  and  the 
accounta  of  all  travellers  in  Zululand.  No  one  bae 
attempted  to  deny  it.*  That  the  (Natal)  official 
intentions  were  such  as  they  are  described  in  Mr. 
Obesson's  2nd  clause,  is  readily  to  be  gathered  from 
the  Blue  Booka  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  proposes  to  use 
the  "  reserved  "  portion  of  Zululand  as  an  outlet  for 
Nata,l  natives  of  Zulu  origin  in  hie  "  Report  "  [3466, 
p.  148]  OD  the  "  settlement  of  the  Zulu  country,"  and 
includes  the  idea  in  bis  '*  scheme  of  arrangements " 
for  tbe  government  of  the  Reserve,  Bent  home  in 
October  1882  [ibid.,  p.  206].  Sir  Tbeo.  Shepstone 
also  writes  [ibid.f  p.  221] ; — 

"Thm,  again,  whcoi  tbe  Znlns,  now  atraightoned  for  land  to 
occnpy  in  Natal,  find  that  in  a  portion  of  Znlaland  they  can  enjoy 
Briti^  protection  as  well  ae  is  N^atal,  they  will  migrate  to  the 
protected  portion,  and  by  so  doing  they  will  not  only  improve 
their  own  condition,  but  relieve  the  tension  which  their  presence 
in  Natal  creates." 

And  that  this  intention,  although  checked  for  a 
while  by  prohibitions  from  the  Home  Governmeot, 

'  Mr.  Samnelson,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  both  King  and 
conntry,  writes  of  tbe  portion  left  to  Getshwayo  as  "his  amall, 
thorny,  and  micomfortable  cage,"  and  of  the  "  half  of  his  conntry  " 
which  was  taken  from  him  as  the  "  most  valuable  in  every  respect " 
[Time*  of  Natal,  September  28tb,  1883]. 
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is,  nevertheless,  in  course  of  being  carried  out,  may 
be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  the  (English)  Times 
of  July  1884,  "That  territory  [the  Reserve]  is  now 
substantially  part  of  Natal."  * 

The  third  statement  quoted  by  Mr.  Chesson  has 
been  proved  by  the  Zulus  in  the  Reserve  themselves. 
The  have  refused  to  be  governed  by  any  one  but 
their  rightful  King,  until  it  has  even  become  a 
question  whether  England  should  not  go  to  war  with 
them  upon  the  point  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about 
the  remaining  clauses,  with  the  one  possible  ex- 
ception of  that  concerning  a  military  cenBorship 
of  the  press,  which  remains  an  uncertain  point, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  allowed  that  the  staff  ofHcer's 
signature  was  necessary  before  messages  could  be 
sent. 

Nevertheless,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  writes  that  [3616, 
p.  68],  he  had  "  felt  obliged  on  two  or  three  occasions 
to  warn  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  unreliable- 
nesa  of  the  information  sent  home  by  the  Maritz- 
burg  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  to  that  paper," 
and  on  March  Slst,  1883,  he  wrote  a  despatch  upon 
the  subject,  in  support  of  his  previous  warnings. 
This  despatch  deals  with  two  separate  subjects — the 
attitude  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  towards  the  Transvaal 
Government,  and  his  action  upon  the  Zulu  question. 

On  the  former  subject  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had  just  cause  of  complaint  against 

*  Komgamnlank  itntee  "  he  was  a  chief  across  the  border.  He 
TVBB  placed  there  about  February  bj  Ur.  Jan  [Mr.  J.  Shepetone]. 
Before  that  ho  was  on  the  Natal  side,  about  Borko'a  Drift." — 
Report  of  Trial,  Halal  Wilneta,  September  15th,  188S. 
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the  editor  of  the  Witness,  who  had  Bomewhat  hastily 
charged  the  Governor  of  Natal  with  two  separate 
acts  of  a  nature  "  distinctly  unfriendly  "  to  the  Boer 
Government,  neither  of  which  acts  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
had  committed.  The  first  accusation  was  that  "  the 
deputation  of  Transvaal  [native]  chiefs  demanding 
British  assistance  to  resist  the  payment  of  taxes,  has 
heeu  invited  by  Sir  Henry  Bolwer  to  state  ite 
complaints  in  Maritzhurg,"  and  the  other  that 
"  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  refuses  to  allow  the  Transvaal 
Government  to  purchase  artillery  requisites  in  Natal 
without  the  permission  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Transvaal  chiefs  in  question  were  from  the 
north  of  that  country,  belonging  to  tribes  which  had 
never  been  conquered  by  the  Boers,  and  had  never 
submitted  to  them.  They  had,  however,  become 
British  subjects  during  the  British  occupation  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  upon  its  retrocession  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  Boers,  in  spite  of  their  own  protests  and 
entreaties.  The  "artillery  requisites"  could  only'be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  and  subduing 
these  or  other  so-called  "  rebels  "  against  Boer  autho- 
rity. England  had  decided  to  leave  them  to  their 
fate,  and  to  show  that  "  confidence  in'  [Boer]  inten- 
tions regarding  the  native  population  "  which  Mr. 
Statham elsewhere  demands* — a  "  confidence"  which 
is  all  the  more  touching,  because  however  good  their 
intentions  may  be,  the  Boers  have  as  yet  done  nothing 

"  In  «  telegnm  to  the  Biglit  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Ootob«  61b, 
1881. 
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to  merit  it ;  and  alt  the  safer,  because  it  is  not  our- 
Belves,  but  the  unfortunate  natives  whom  we  trust  to 
the  untried  quality.*  However,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
would  not,  of  course,  have  been  justified  in  acting 
contrary  to  England's  decisions,  though  many  might 
sympathise  with  him,  if,  on  this  occasion,  he  found 
his  duty  a  distasteful  one,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
he  did  not  encourage  the  native  deputation,  and  did 
not  prevent  the  Boer  purchase  of  artillery  requisites. 
Mr.  Statham  ['Zulu  Iniquity,'  p.  51]  fully  acknow- 
ledged that  in  this  respect  he  had  been  misin- 
formed, pointing  out  that  the  fact  of  the  Transvaal 
Governments  having  been  equally  misinformed  with 
himself  was  some  justification  for  the  error  in  his 
case. 

But  while  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  right  in  this  portion  of  his  despatch,  it  is  imp(H- 
sible  to  say  the  same  with  regard  to  what  follows. 
Having  given  the  two  instances  mentioned  above, 
he  continues  [3616,  p.  90],  "Such  is  the  character 
of  the  information  that  the  correspondent  of  the 
Dailt/  News  sends  home  to  the  paper  which  employs 
him,"  and  then  asserta  that  the  telegrams  sent  by 
Kr.  Statham  upon  Zulu  matters,  so  far  as  he  had 
seen  them,  were  "most  of  them  misleading,"  and  that 
they  contain  "serious  misstatements  and  unjustifiable 
assertions  and  imputations."     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

*  Tlie  preeent  writer  ia,  and  hu  ftlmt^  been,  entirely  out  of 
Hympathy  with  VLt.  Statliam's  views  and  pnblicatioufl  npon  the 
Dutch  qneetiou  of  South  Africa,  and  oonsidera  it  an  abaolnte  datj    . 
oxtKX  to  lose  va  opportunity  of  opposing  them. 
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the  two  Transvaal  telegrams  of  October  16di  and 
November  3rd  appear  to  have  been  the  only  mistaken 
ones  sent  by  Mr.  Statham  at  all,  while  the  whole  of 
the  Zulu  ones  are  shown  in  these  pages  to  have  been 
substantially  true.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  writes  [iiirf., 
p.  92],  "  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  any  of 
them.  They  are  pure  inventions,  without  even  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation."  It  can  only  be  said  that 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  utterly  mistaken  and  had 
been  much  deceived ;  yet  this  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  had  not  his  own  prejudices  been  so 
immovably  fixed  that  he  was  simply  incapable  of 
believing  anything  that  disagreed  with  them.  His 
despatch  was  of  course  a  direct  attack  upon  Mr. 
Statham,  in  return  for  the  latter's  severe  comments 
upon  the  actions  of  the  officials,  including  himself, 
and  was  evidently  intended  to  procure  Mr.  Statham's 
dismissal  as  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  in 
which  those  comments  had  appeared,  as  he  lays 
what  he  calls  the  "  misrepresentations  and  imputar 
tions "  before  Lord  Derby,  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  *'  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  managers 
of  the  Dailj/  News,  ^ad,  if  necessary,  under  the  notice 
of  Parliament." 

On  the  24th  April,  shortly  after  this  despatch 
must  have  been  received,  Mr.  Ashley,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  made  the  often- 
quoted  reply  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
Maritzburg  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  was 
never  well  informed,"  and  that  he  had,  in  fact,  been 
in    the   habit  of  supplying    that   paper   with   false 
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information.     Mr.  Statham's    own   answer  ['Zulu 
Iniquity,'  p.  4T]  to  this  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  It  will  be  obnouB  to  the  oommon  sense  of  evexj  one  that  ut 
Rtmoepfaere  of  unpopolaritf  is  not  an  atmosphere  in  which  false- 
hoods are  manafaotnred,  and  that  it  is  nerer  woTth  the  while  of 
any  on«  to  mannfactnie  felsehoodB  at  the  imminent  risk  of  min  to 
himself  and  all  oonneoted  with  him." 

Part  of  the  last  telegram  inclosed  by  Mr.  Chesson 
ran  as  foUowB  [3466,  p.  257]:— 

"  He  [Getshway o]  wishes  his  friends  in  England  to  nndentand 
that  he  was  forced  to  sign  the  [^Capetown]  conditions  nnder  a 
threat  of  not  retoming  to  Znlnland  at  all.  He  hopes  the  matter 
will  be  handled  gently,  as  he  feels  sure  the  English  people  will 
see  justice  done." 

This  was  in  reference  to  the  message  sent  by  Cetsh- 
wayo  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  through  Mr.  Mulline, 
to  whom  the  King  said,  soon  after  he  landed  : —   « 

"  I  was  told  that  the  cotmtry  was  to  be  cut  off  &om  the 
ITmhlataze,  and  that  to  the  north  also  a  large  piece  was  to  be  cat 
off  for  Zibebn  ;  and  that,  if  I  did  not  sign,  I  should  never  retnm, 
but  remain  always  at  the  Oape.  So  I  signed  onderivotest,  knowing 
that  the  land  belongs  to  mj  people,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to 
sign  it  away  withont  their  consent,  and  trusting  that,  as  the 
English  Government  hare  listened  to  my  prayer  once,  they  will 
do  BO  again,  and  set  this  thing  right,  and  restore  to  ns  onr  country. 
And  this  is  what  I  shall  tell  my  people  when  they  inquire  of  me 
how  I  came  to  do  this  thing,  and  I  shall  tell  them  that  they  must 
be  patient  and  quiet  meanwhile.  And  do  yon  say  to  Sobantn  that 
I  commend  this  matter  to  him,  and  that  I  pray  him  to  bring  it 
before  the  English  Government,  and  not  to  do  anything  hastily, 
but  first  to  let  all  my  friends  in  England  know  what  is  being  done 
here."  • 

•  To  Mr.  W.  T.  Campbell  the  King  said :— "  Eimberley  told 
me,  the  Qneen  says  you  ore  to  return,  she  gives  yon  all  yonr 
ooantry ;  hnt  at  the  same  time  Eimberley  said  there  will  be  an 
indawma  (literally  a  muiU  place;  it  may  mean  6  acres  or  60  acres, 
possibly  600,  bat  by  no  interpretation  can  it  be  made  to  mean  one- 
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Two  days  after  the  reinstallation  Umnyamana 
Bummoned  to  his  presence  his  two  trusty  messengers, 
Mtokwane  and  Melakanya,  who  were  engaged  with 


third  of  Znlnluid)  taken  off;  it  will  not  be  mnoh.  I  got  anxioas 
uid  remosBtnted.  I  uked,  jm  my  letnrn  utiBfactor;  nhen  70a 
Bpeftk  of  tsking  off  a  piece  ?  Kimberley  replied,  it  will  be  h  piece 
of  very  little  importanoe  to  yon.  Still  I  was  onzione  to  knov 
clearly  where  this  mdawatM  wonld  be,  and  I  asked  if  it  would  be 
on  the  Tngela  bank,  or  Bomewhere,  and  Mr.  Henriqne  Shepatone, 
who  was  near  me,  said  yes,  likely  it  will  be  abont  the  Tagela.  I 
then  said  to  Kimberley,  well,  we  shall  see  what  the  small  piece 
will  be  that  the  serrants  yon  send  will  out  off;  and  he  seeing  my 
anxiety,  asanred  me  that  my  oonntiy  was  not  going  to  be  sliced, 
that  I  was  to  apprehend  nothing  aerions,  as  the  place  wonld  be 
small.  The  Umhlatnze  was  never  onoe  mentioned  to  me.  The 
same  of  Zibebn  was  never  mentioned  to  me,  nor  of  any  one  who 
was  to  get  the  indaviana.  I  feared  the  place  was  for  Dnnn,  bnt 
they  aaeored  me  that  the  Queen  had  no  intention  of  giving  any  of 
Znlnlaod  to  Dnnn.  This  is  what  took  place  in  Kimberley's  honse 
in  England  [the  Colonial  OfBoe].  I  was  relieved  by  the  assnraooe 
given;  and  I  left  for  the  Cape,  and  one  day  there  Governor 
Bobinaon  told  me  '  orders  have  come  for  yon  to  go  on  yonr  home 
journey.'  I  was  glad  at  this.  He  then  nnfolded  to  me  a  lot  of 
novel  stipnlations,  which  he  told  me  came  irom  London  throagh 
Bulwer.  I  was  anre  they  were  not  from  London,  because  tiiey  were 
quite  new  to  me,  and  I  attributed  them  to  Bulwer  acted  on  by 
Uisjan  [lit.  J.  Shepatone],  who  beats  no  love  to  either  me  or  my 
people.  .  .  .  When  Robinson  told  me  that  sonth  of  the  Umhlatnze 
was  taken  from  me  and  that  Zibebn  was  confirmed  in  his  oommand, 
I  cried  ODt  and  asked,  Hnlnmende,  whence  these  laws?  They 
were  never  given  in  London.  Ton  say  yon  will  take  all  my  sonth 
laade — all  over  the  Umhlatnze.  Ton  say,  also,  yoa  will  give 
Usibebu  lands  in  the  north.  Where,  then,  is  the  conntry  I  am 
being  returned  to  ?  Ton  elevate  Uaibebn ;  yon  give  him,  my  onoe 
snbject,  lands.  Why  is  he  thus  specially  elevated?  He  alone 
singled  out  from  the  thirteen  and  all  the  otbers  debased  ?  Bobinson 
replied,  Usibebn  positively  declined  to  be  with  yon  or  under  you, 
and  BO  we  arranged  the  matter  by  separating  yon.  I  said,  well  if 
Usibebn  is  thus  my  enemy  why  shonld  he  be  given  a  portion  of 
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the  other  Zulus  in  cutting  wood  for  building  a  kraal 
for  the  King.  They  found  him  in  company  with  the 
Princes  Dabulamanzi  and  Shingana,  and  two  other 


Znlnlatad  and  made  my  neigbbonf?  Why  ehonld  he  not  be  a 
stranger  in  body  as  well  as  is  heart?  And  referring  to  the 
DmhlatDze  I  am  dambfoandod  over ;  there  is  the  rery  portion 
of  the  lauds  where  my  father's  headmen  and  my  own  mostly  lire ; 
it  IB  my  chief  cattle  conntry ;  cut  off  that  territory  and  yon  cnt  off 
my  best  possession ;  you  leave  me  nothing ;  yon  remoTe  the  old 
Tngela  landmarks  and  yon  pot  new  ones  in  the  heart  of  the  rary 
oonntry  the  Qneen  gaTe  me.  Ton  ef&ce  the  Znln  ooontry  by  yoTir 
np-and-down  siloing.  What,  then,  baa  become  of  my  reoent  new 
birtb  at  the  hands  of  onr  Qneen  1  All  this  was  taken  silently  and 
nnreoorded.  At  last  BobiuBon  interposed,  and  said,  '  Well,  all  this 
talk  opens  np  a  new  discossion.  I  had  niade  arrangemente  with 
General  Bmyth  for  an  escort,  bnt  now  your  attitude  will  neoesaitate 
my  conntermanding  them  and  yon  will  have  to  stay  here.'  I 
retorted  that  that  was  an  nn&ir  way  of  dealing  with  me.  Here 
was  I  alone  and  being  saddled  with  umtetua  (laws)  applying  not 
only  to  myself,  bat  to  the  Zuln  nation  at  large.  The  nation's 
beads  were  not  present;  they  were  absent  and  ignorant  of  all  this, 
and  when  I  went  to  them  with  it  they  wonld  be  surprised  indeed. 
Bobinson  replied:  'I  have  nothing  to  say  to  all  this.  As  the 
matter  stands  yon  have  an  agreement  with  London,  and  it  looks 
as  if  yon  were  nnwisbfnl  to  fulfil  it.  This  will  look  bad.'  I 
replied :  '  I  have  an  agreement  with  London,  bat  this  ia  not  it,  and 
I  must  be  allowed  to  protest  against  this  new  thing.'  I  protested 
beoanae  I  knew  it  meant  misohief.  I  knew  things  conld  not  go 
natnially,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  speak  my  protest,  and  not  be 
eilenced  or  accept  in  silence.  We  had  a  long  discoBsion  about  the 
laud,  and  Bobinson  eventually  said,  'Well,  we  must  end  this 
matter.  Ton  must  accept  the  conditions  laid  before  you.'  I  then 
said  I  wished  him  to  clearly  Doderstand  thm  that  I  protested 
gainst  these  conditions,  and  also  that  if  mischief  arose  in  the 
oonntry  it  wonld  not  be  my  fault;  also,  that  on  my  return  I 
should  still  ask  that  the  London  agreement  should  be  carried  ont, 
as  I  knew  uolbing  of  these  Natal-made  conditions.  I  only  knew 
those  given  me  by  my  Queen  through  Eimberley.  I  told  Bobinson 
that  I  had  never  heard  till  now  that  I  was  to  be  shorn  of  my  lands 
YOL.  11.  2  F 
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chiefs,  one  of  them  from  the  "  Reserve/'  and  TJm- 
nyamana  said  to  the  men : 

"  I  am  sending  yon  now  to  Sobuitn.  Yon  two  were  present  at 
the  meeting  with  Somtsen,  and  heard  all  that  was  said,  and  yon 
can  report  it  all. 

"  The  meessge  which  I  send  is  this. 

"  I  do  not  see  where  the  King  is  to  pnt  the  Zola  people.  They 
all  wish  for  the  King ;  hnt  the  land  has  been  token  away  from  ns. 
Ubopa'a  tribe,  Mfosi'B  tribe,  and  the  tribe  of  amaNlceogane,  with 
the  sub-tribes  of  Oqikaai  and  amaKhlwenga,  port  of  the  tribe  of 
Uasipnla  [Upande's  prime  ministerj,  and  some  of  my  people-^1 
desiring  the  King — and  eren  the  kiaals  of  the  Princes  Ndabnko 
and  Ziwedn,  and  those  of  large  portions  of  their  tribes,  are  giTen 
to  Zibebn.  Seketwayo's  land  is  reduced  by  what  has  been  given 
to  the  Boers  [the  *  Kspa^ted  Territory ']  ;  and  more  land  is  to  be 
cut  off  from  him  for  Hlubi  the  Basato,  beside  all  the  district  south 
of  the  Umhlatnzs.  It  is  a  mere  strip  that  will  be  left  to  Cetshwayo, 
and  wo  do  not  see  how  tiiis  can  be  done.  We  protest  against  it, 
the  whole  Zulu  people,  both  those  who  have  always  prayed  for  the 
King,  and  those  who,  before  his  return,  were  weak-kneed  and  held 
back.     We  protest,  all  of  us,  against  the  cutting  off  of  the  land. 

"  Ton  will  aak  Sobantn  to  send  a  telegram  in  Our  name — in  the 
name  of  the  headmen  of  the  Zulu  people — to  protest  to  the  Qneea 
against  all  Uiis  which  is  being  done  in  her  name.  And  I  see  that 
the  people  of  those  districts  will  soon  be  following  you,  goiog 
HiemselTea  to  protest*  What,  indeed,  is  it  intended  should 
become  of  them  1 

"  I  do  not,  of  course,  send  yon  without  the  King's  sanction.  Oo 
now  to  him,  and  hear  from  himsel£ 


and  people.  Bobinson  said, '  No,  we  take  no  people ;  we  only  take 
a  portiiHi  of  your  land,  and  we  will  not  interfere  with  yonr  pei^le.' 

"  Hr.  Sanl  Solomon,  at  the  Gape,  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he 
advised  me  to  accept  under  protest  and  get  back  to  my  oonstry, 
and  that  constitutional  means  would  be  found  to  set  things  right. 
6(^  the  day  before  leavii^  the  Cape  Bobinson  said  to  me  '  Sign.' 
I  said, '  Yes,  sir,  I  will  sign ;  but  let  ns  clearly  understand  that  my 
signing  does  not  imply  acceptance  of  yonr  boundary  cutting,  and  we 
shall  talk  it  over  and  discuss  it  from  Zulnland  and  try  and  under- 
stand each  other.' " — ['  With  Getshwayo  in  the  Inkandhla,'  p.  7.] 

•  The  people  of  the  "  Eeaerre." 
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"  Bo  Mgmzeni  *  took  oa  to  the  King,  with  whom  we  found 
Somkele  and  Seketwayo.  We  reported  MnjamAna's  worda,  and 
the  King  aud, '  I  have  no  farther  word.  J  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Hy  fathen  do  well  to  send  70a.  I  have  already  sent 
my  own  roesBage  to  Sobaatn.t 

" '  Go,  then,  and  say  that  the  Znla  people  protests,  as  I  do. 
What  they  said  at  tho  meeting  with  Bomtaeu  was  exactly  what 
I  feel  and  wished  to  speak  if  I  had  been  able.  Aak  Sobantn  to 
send  a  telegram,  bo  that  yon  may  bring  me  back  an  answer  from 
Kigland.' "  X 

Cetshwayo  was  now  left  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,  such  as  it  has  already  been  depicted,  and 
the  Ttmes  of  Natal  was  quite  right  in  its  concIusionB 
that  [Times  of  Natal,  February  12th,  1883] 

"  By  nothing  short  of  the  working  of  a  miracle  can  the  settle- 
ment itself  become  a  permanent  one,  or  even  endure  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months."  A  "  settlement  which  every  man  acquainted 
with  the  present  oircnmstances  of  Znlnland  knows  cannot  endure 
for  many  months,"  continues  this  writer  [Feb.  17].  "What,"  says 
the  Advertiter  \Adt).  S.  0.,  Feb.  17]  at  the  same  time,  "has  the 
restoration  in  Znlnland  aooomplisbed  ?  It  has  replaoed  the  here- 
ditary potentate  by  conditions  which  it  is  impossible  to  folfil." 

Speaking  of  Zibebu's  appointment,  the  same  writer 
remarks  that  it 

"  can  only  breed  discontent  and  jealousy  thronghont  the  Zulu  nation. 
Not  only  the  Sutu  party,  who  had  already  experienced  his  tandet 
mercies,  bnt  all  the  deposed  chieftains,  and  most  notably  his  own  two 
brothers  [who  were  not '  appointed '  ohiefe],  declaimed  against  the 
retention  of  independent  power  by  Zibebn ;  and,  howerer  anxious 
Oetshwayo  may  be  to  folfil  his  obligations,  I  doubt  if  his  utmost 
endeaTOurs  will  prove  sufficient  to  prevent  the  powerful  Sutn  par^ 


*  One  of  the  cJiieb  who  had  attended  the  King  at  Capetown. 

t  The  message  sent  tkrongh  Mr.  Mnllins,  and  already  forwarded 
to  England. 

t  Part  of  this  message  from  Umnyamaua  has  preriously  been 
quoted  in  this  volume. 
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from  ecdeavonring  to  revenge  tbeir  wronga  on  Uiis  diiet  .  .  . 
Had  OetsKwajro  been  foil;  restored  u  King  otst  all  Znlnlaacl — 
had  he  been  completely  reinstated  in  the  position  bo  hold  before 
the  Znla  war — there  might  now  be  no  fear  of  cinl  war  in  Zola- 
land.  The  Znlofi  would  hare  roceived  and  welcomed  him  back  ma 
Eiag,  and  settled  down  again  under  his  ewajr.  They  might,  under 
«noh  oircnmstancee,  hare  admired  the  olemeno;  of  the  Britiah 
Government  in  restoring  and  reinstating  a  foe  whom  it  had  cxm- 
qneied,  though  thej  could  not  have  oompletelj  understood  it.  As 
things  are  now,  they  can  neither  admiro  nor  understand.  Cetsh- 
wayo  is  restored  to  tbom,  bnt  he  is  not  the  same  Oetshwsyo  as  of 
old.  He  is  shorn  of  a  large  area  of  his  country,  and  of  more  than 
half  his  power.  .  .  .  John  Dtmn,  and  Hlnbi,  and  Zibebn — and 
Zibebn  most  of  all — are  set  np  in  opposition  to  him,  or  at  any 
rate  as  authorities — in  what  was  onco  bis  land  and  his  only,  uid  his 
people,  equally  with  himself  fail  to  nnderstand  the  nsefolnees,  the 
jnstioe,  or  tbe  poli<7,  of  Buoh  an  arrangement." 

Thus  far  the  eituatioii  was  apparent  to  any  well-in- 
tentioned observer  euch  as  Dr.  Seaton,  but  the  recorder 
of  these  forebodings  was  yet  unaware  of  that  most 
fatal  &ct  which  destroyed  any  chance  of  peace  in 
Zululand  which  the  "  conditions  "  themselves  allowed, 
namely,  that  three  (liferent  boundaries  between  Z3>ebu 
and  the  Usutus  had  been  officially  announced  to  the  Zulu 
people.  In  preparation  of  the  inevitable  disturbances 
to  ensue,  tbe  Times  of  Natal,  and  Mercury,  soon 
flamed  with  eisiaggerated  reports  or  false  rumours, 
one  report  being  headed  "  Cetshwayo  breaks  the 
conditions!"  while  another  commeneed  "Breach  of 
the  Terms  of  Settlement." 

The  earliest  of  these  attempts  to  discredit  Cetsh- 
wayo's  actions  was  one  in  connection  with  the  mealie- 
gardens  which  Umfanawendhlela  had  planted  over 
and  around  the  old  King  TJmpande's  burial-place. 
The  King  had  waived  his  undoubted  right  to  take 
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immediate  poaeeseion  of  the  eite,  and  remove  the 
deeecratioa  from  his  father's  grave,  until  Umfana- 
wendhlela'e  crops  for  that  year  should  he  reaped.  • 
But,  unfortunately^  these  gardens  were  in  close 
proximity  to  the  place  selected  for  the  reinstalla- 
tion of  the  King.  No  provision  whatever  having 
been  made  for  feeding  the  great  numhers  of  people 
who  were  sure  to  flock  together  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  they  were  soon  short  of  food,  and  helped 
themselves  from  the  mealie-gardens  round  about. 
They  completely  stripped  the  gardens  of  one  ot 
the  King's  mothers ;  tbey  took  large  quantities  from 
those  of  his  aunt,  and  also  from  other  gardens, 
including  those  of  TJmfanawendhlela.  Butthe  latter 
was  the  only  one  to  complain,  the  others  treating 
such  an  occurrence  as  inevitable  unless  the  European 
officials  had  caused  food  to  be  provided  for  the  people. 
Tet  this  simple  and,  as  iar  as  Cetshwayo  was  con- 
cerned, unavoidahle  circumstance  was  reported  by  the 
NatcU  Mercury  of  February  6th,  thus : — "  Cetshwayo 
has  eaten  up  all  the  crops  of  Umfanawendhlela,  the 
«x-chief  who  was  adverse  to  his  return,"  and  by  the 
Times  of  Natal : — 

"  Tbe  Bnta  pwiy  hag  deetroyed  kII  UmfiukawendhleU's  gardenB 
and  others  [N3.]  about  there,  and  killed  five  men.  I  giTe  thia 
last  bit  of  news  for  That  it  is  worth  [i.  e.  nothing,  for  the  report 
of  an;  aUiitg  was  afterwards  oontntdioted],  thongh  my  source  of 
information  is  ezoeptionaUy  good."     And  again,   "news  from 


*  Sir  T.  Shepstone  reportS]  "  Cetahwayo  intimated  [to  Um&na- 
wendhlela]  that  he  should  require  his  old  sites,  but  that  the  women 
and  ohildnn  might  remain  to  watch  the  crops  "  [3616,  p.  18], 
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ITtniiKnawendlilela'8  territory  confimiB  tlie  reports  respecting  Ceteh^ 
wkyo'a  nctioua.  Tbc  Sutn  party  ate  up  all  the  meftlie  and  tmahele 
gardons,  raided  cattle,  and,  in  fact,  roBimied  the  same  tactiofl  which 
Aey  BO  long  exercised  against  Zibebn."  * 

The  Times  of  Natal  foUowe  up  thia  first  report : — 

"  From  a  source  vikieh  i»  perfeeUy  r^iahle,  we  publish  the  informa- 
tion to^7  that  Oetshwayo  is  at  his  old  tricks  again,  and  has 
already  commenced  the  eating-np  procoas,  which  he  so  snooesefally 
practised  to  his  own  advantage  and  to  the  injury  of  his  enemies 
in  former  days.  He  has,  bo  the  information  goes,  eaten  np  all  the 
mealie  gardens  of  Ufanawendhlela,  an  act  in  itself  sufficient  to  pro- 
voke an  immediate  ontbieak  between  the  rival  parties  in  Zolnland. 

"  Mfanawendhlela,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind,  was  the  chief 
appointed  by  Sir  G^.  Wolseloy  to  occupy  that  central  district  in 
Znlnland,  iimlnding  the  site  of  Oetahwayo's  military  kraals  xnoudi, 
Enuhlabatini,  and  Inhlaiatshe  (Ur.  Osbom's  late  place  of  r^- 
denoe).  Having  no  somples  as  to  the  choice  of  gronnd  on  which 
to  plout  mealies,  this  chief  selected  the  riohest  spots  lonnd  abont 
the  site,  and  the  site  itself,  of  the  tTlnndi  Eraal,  and  round  abont 
the  Boone  of  Hpandc's  bniying-place  hard  by,  as  also  the  sites  of 
several  of  the  former  ontlying  military  kraala,  with  which  the 
ground  rising  from  the  White  Imfcloai  was  formerly  studded. 
Whatever  may  be  the  snperstitionB  or  etiqnette  of  the  Zulus 
generally  in  regard  to  such  localitiee — however  much  they  may 
revere  such  gronnd  or  hold  it  sacred — this  has  nothing  to  do  vrith 
the  flagrant  breach  by  Getahwayo  of  his  engagements  given  but  a 
fortnight  ago. 

"  What  CeUhvmyo'g  aolemn  toord,  pledged  over  and  over  tigawt  at 
t&e  Emtoajaneni  meeting,  it  worth  it  nou  appareni.  The  one  con- 
dition, which  was  most  ireqnenUy  and  forcibly  impressed  npm 
him,  was  that  he  was  to  molest  no  one  for  any  act  done  during  hia 
absence,  that  he  was  to  begin  entirely  afresh,  and  punish  no  one 
for  anything  that  hod  been  done  daring  his  exile.  Again  and 
again  he  agreed  to  observe  these  conditions,  and  yet  he  doe*  not 
wait  a  fortnight  before  deliberately  breoHitg  hit  word. 


"  This  aocnaation  against  the  TJBntaa  is  entirely  false,  though 
it  is  truly  mode  against  Zibebn  himself,  of  whom  Mr.  Campbell 
writes  as  "  worrying  and  harrying  the  Usntn  party  and  the  Sing's 
brothers  and  relatives  in  the  days  of  his  chieftainship  as  one  of 
the  thiriieon."— '  With  Cetahwayo  in  the  Inkandhla,'  p.  S8. 
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"  It  ifl  not  dcmed  (I)  that  th«  King  baa  wreaked  hia  spite  by 
'eating  np,'  ordeatrc^ing  the  'mealiegaidena'  that  had  takan  the 
place  of  hie  old  abode.  This  in  itself  ia  jost  snoh  an  arbitrarT 
and  aggraeaive  oot  as  might  have  bean  looked  for,  and,  ahonld  it 
lead  up  to  more  '  killing,'  no  one  will  be  snrprised.  Ererj  effort 
will  be  made  hj  the  party  of  disorder  and  agitation  in  this  colony 
to  hnsh  np  and  make  light  of  any  despotic  or  deatnictiTe  pranks  on 
the  part  cHf  their  proUgi.  This  was  indnetrionsly  done  by  Bishop 
OcJenso  and  his  oonfederates  prior  to  the  Znln  War,  and  snbse- 
qdently.  But  facts  are  &ctB,  and  we  shall,  as  heretofore,  make  it 
our  basinesa,  as  it  is  onr  doty,  to  chronicle,  as  fully  and  faithfully 
as  possible,  the  doings  of  the  restored  King." — Ed.  Mere,  [Hr.  J. 
Bobinson,  Dorban  Correspcmdent  of  London  Tinet^  Feb.  17. 

Meanwhile  the  Zulus  ftvm  all  parts  of  the  country, 
including  the  Beserre,  were  flocking  together  to  greet 
and  Berve  the  King.  The  very  large  numhera  who 
thxiB  voluntarily  attended  him  are  mentioned  [3616, 
p.  69]  by  Beveral  independent  witnesses,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Zolu 
language  and  feeling  to  doubt  that  the  joy  at 
Cetshwayo's  return  was  widespread  and  general. 
This  was  as  true  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  proposed 
"  Reserve "  as  of  any  other  part.  Mr.  W.  Grant 
reports  at  a  somewhat  later  date  :— 

"  The  wb<^  [?  Duun]  body  ef  Znlns  in  the  Beeerve  are  entirely 
with  the  Ein^  As  I  passed  through,  the  egression  on  erery  lip 
was '  Si  yatonda  Inkosi,'  i.  e.  <  we  lore  the  King,'  [8864,  p.  101], 
oot  of  oleren  of  the  most  important  chie&  belonging  to  the 
Beserre,  eight  were  seen  by  me  at  Ulmidi  with  the  King,  the 
remaining  three  had  been  to  visit  him,  and  retomed  to  their 
homes,  but  were  heartily  loyaL" 

The^e  chiefs  of  the  "  Reserve  "  had  already  heard 
enough  doubtful  and  even  alarming  intelligence  of 
what  the  mistaken  kindness  of  the  British  Govern- 
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ment,  passed  through  the  mimical  medium  of  the 
Natal  official  mind,  had  prepared  for  them,  to  he 
very  uneasy,  and  their  uoeaeiness  was  increased  by 
messages  from  Mr.  J,  Shepstone,  BritiBh  Resident 
Gommissioner  in  the  Eeserre,  sammoning  them  to 
attend  him  at  once,  which  sammons  was  repeated 
until  not  only  did  Mr.  Fynn,  the  new  Besident  with 
Cetflhwayo,  and  Umnyamana,  strongly  advise  them 
to  obey,  but  the  King  himself  laid  his  commaods 
upon  them  to  do  bo,  enjoining  them  at  the  same  time, 
to  behave  quietly,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  power 
(England)  in  whose  good  intentions  be  still  believed, 
although  it  was  plain  that  she  had  thoroughly  mis* 
understood  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  his  people. 
The  greater  part  of  the  chiefs  in  question  departed, 
though  most  reluctantly.  *  They  felt  that  their  going 
would,  in  spite  of  themselvee,  be  construed  into  sub- 
mission to  the  policy  of  the  Reserve,  and  repudiation 
of  Cetshwayo,  and  that  tbey  could  hardly  behave 
*'  quietly "  and  avoid  offending  this  peremptory 
representative  of  Her  Majesty  without- giving  him 
some  groTinds  for  asserting  that  they  were,  to  nse 
Mr.  Shepstone's  own  phrase  again,  " loycd  to  us" 
And  so  it  actually  happened.     The  majority  sooner 

*  Four  of  the  priuoipnl  duefs  in  the  BeserrQ,  Qetnka,  NobiTR, 
Oodidfl,  and  Mdw&ndwe,  and  two  of  nther  less  importanoe,  did 
.  not,  howerer,  go  themBelves,  bat  sent  representatiTeB.  Thia  pro- 
ceeding was  quite  in  accordonoe  with  Znln  etiquette,  and  could 
only  be  regarded  ai  diareepect  by  Mr.  Shepstone  from  Home  aooh 
oTerweeuing  notion  of  his  ovn  importance,  and  &noied  Biiperiority 
to  Cetshwayo,  aa  that  attribated  to  him  in  the  report  made  to  the 
King  a  little  !at«r  (see  p.  118). 
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or  later  waited  on  "  Mr.  Jan  " ;  and  whether,  through 
their  own  weakness,  or  through  his  diplomacy,  and 
their  ignorance  of  precisely  how  advantage  would  he 
taken  of  any  temporary  suhmission  to  official  hectoring, 
in  the  end  they  nearly  all  appeared  upon  Mr.  Shep- 
Btone's  lista  of  those  who,  he  said,  intended  to  remain 
in  the  Beserve,  suhject  to  quasirBritish  authority. 
On  the  part  of  the  officials  every  effort  was  made  to 
produce  a  respectable  appearance  (on  paper)  of 
Zulus  claiming  British  protection  against  Oetshwayo, 
and  every  step  which  he  took  on  the  other  side  was 
fiercely  denounced  as  a  breach  of  his  conditions, 
interfering  in  the  Eeserve,  and  so  on.  Sir  Henry 
Bnlwer  says  [3616,  p.  65]  on  this  point,  that 

"  From  the  momest  of  his  landing  he  began  to  break  the  con- 
ditions vith  regwd  to  the  people  of  the  Beeerred  territory  h; 
sending  mesea^s  to  them  with  the  object  of  persuading  them  that 
the  territ<«7  would  oome  nnder  Urn,  and  of  inducing  them  to 


What  "  messages "  the  King  really  sent  has 
already  been  made  plain,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  spirit  of  the  English  terms  was  gradually 
modified  to  suit  the  views  of  those  who  aimed  at  annex- 
ation. When  the  Home  GJovemment  agreed  that 
"  on  grounds  of  good  faith  locations  must  be  assigned 
to  such  of  the  chiefe  as  might  not  be  willing  to 
return  under  Cetshwayo's  rule,  and  it  follows  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  territory  must  be  reserved,"  but 
"  no  more  than  is  necessary,  Ac,"  and  when  it  was 
explained  to  Oetshwayo  that  a  small  piece  of  land 
would  thus  be  cut  o£F,  it  certainly  was  not  intended 
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that  he  ebould  be  debarred  the  right  to  communicate, 
with  nearly  half  the  Zulofi,  or  to  stimulate  their 
loyalty  by  such  bloodless  means  as,  alone,  were  in 
his  power  to  use.  The  people  of  the  Beaerve  had 
been  told  to  make  their  choice,  and  no  particular 
time  was  fixed  by  which  that  choice  must  be  made, 
though  generally  (and  repeatedly)  it  was  laid  down 
that  all  emigrants  should  be  allowed  to  remain  where 
they  were  until  they  had  harvested  their  crops. 
This  could  not  be  for  several  months  to  come,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  hoped  that,  by  that  time, 
the  unnecessary  character  of  the  whole  arrangement 
would  be  proved  "  to  the  satisfection  of  the  [Home] 
Government." 

Meanwhile  Cetshwayo  certainly  had  a  perfect 
right  to  communicate  with  all  these  subjects  of 
his  who  had  let  him  know  that,  in  any  case, 
their  allegiance  was  his.  And  while  the  whole 
question  still  hung  in  the  balance,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  under  what  pretence  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
could  accuse  the  King  of  breaking  his  promises, 
unless  he  intended  the  words  (from  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  own  framing)  which  he  quot^  as 
disregwded  by  Cetshwayo  [3466,  p.  240],  "I  will 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  people 
living  in  those  territories"  [3616,  p.  65],  i. e. 
Zibebu's  and  the  Beserve,  in  a  &r  more  tyrannical 
sense  than  they  would  generally  be  supposed  to  bear. 
The  phrase  would  naturally  be  taken  to  mean  that 
after  the  removals  (if  any)  from  either  side  were 
over,  and  the  Reserved  territory  settled,  Cetshwayo 
should  not  "  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  of  Uie 
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people  who  had  repudiated  his  rule,"  but  it  would 
hardly  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  from  "  the 
moment  of  bis  landing  "  Cetshwayo  was  forbidden  to 
speak  to  his  brother  Dabulamanzi  and  the  many 
other  loyal  chiefs  from  that  district  of  their  inten- 
tions, and  might  not  while  as  yet  they  had  taken  no 
decided  steps,  use  his  personal  influence  to  keep  as 
many  as  possible  loyal  to  himself. 

There  seems  to  have  been  much  confusion  of 
mind  upon  this  point  on  the  part  of  all  personally 
concerned.  The  removal  of  A.  to  one  side,  and 
of  B.  to  the  other  of  a  given  boondary  in  the 
middle  of  Zululand,  according  to  the  respective 
preferences  of  A.  and  B.  for  the  government 
existing  on  either  side  of  the  said  boundary,  might 
look  very  neat  and  simple  on  paper,  but  prac- 
tically it  was  an  impossible  scheme.  Tribes  cannot 
well  be  thus  removed  from  their  old  accustomed 
homes  and  lands  except  by  an  armed  force,  or 
in  fear  of  their  lives.  Had  Cetehwayo's  name 
been  a  terror  to  the  Zulus,  as  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
imagined,  no  doubt  the  "Reserve"  would  quickly 
have  been  flooded  by  flying  families,  careless  of  every 
consideration  but  that  of  safety,  and  this,  apparently, 
was  what  the  Home  (Jovemment  had  been  led  to 
ezpect  by  Natal  advices.  But  no  such  eager  flight 
took  place.  Many  Zolos  were  reported  by  Mr.  J. 
Shepstone  as  intending  to  remove  into  the  Beserve, 
but  very  few  actually  did  so.  Large  numbers 
determined  to  remain  in  it,  not  because  they  wished 
to  disown  Cetshwayo,  but,  partly  because  of  the 
practical  di£GcuIlies  involved  in  the  removal  of  con- 
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Biderable  tribes  into  a  country  already  fully  occupied, 
and  partly  because  they  were  acting  on  Dabnla- 
manzi's  suggesliion  that  they  should  stay  quietly  at 
their  homes,  but  without  renouncing  the  King,  and  so 
[3616,  p.  12]  "show  to  the  satisfaction  of  theGovem- 
ment,  that  no  necessity  for  a  reserved  territory 
exists."  The  Home  Glovemment  certainly  held  that 
the  Reserve  was  still  unsettled.  Lord  Kimberley 
wrote  in  reply  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  scbeme  of 
arrangements  for  its  governance  [3466,  p.  217] — 

"  So  much  must  depend  on  the  nnmben  and  character  of  the 
ohiefs  and  people  who  may  elect  not  to  remain  nnder  Cetshwajo's 
rale,  that ....  it  would  be  pramatnie  at  once  to  settle  the  detaula 
of  the  administration  of  this  reserve." 

And  on  April  12,  in  reply  to  a  despatch  from  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  of  the  15  th  February,  Lord  Derby 
refers  him  to  the  above  answer,  saying — 

"  Her  Dlitjesty's  QoTomment  are  not  disposed  to  depart  tram  tbe 
dedsion  oommnnicated  to  yon  in  my  predecessor's  despatch  of  ths 
SOth  Norember  last" 

Aa  we  have  seen,  the  assembled  Zulus  at  Emton- 
janeni  sent,  or  imagined  they  had  sent,  a  protest  to 
England  against  the  division  of  tbe  country,  through 
Sir  T.  Shepatone.  He  promised  to  forward  their 
representations  [3616,  p.  56],  but,  while  the  promisa 
was  merely  formal,  representing  not  the  smalleet 
wish  on  his  part  to  support,  or  in  any  practical 
sense  "  forward "  their  prayers,  they  received  the 
undertaking  in  earnest,  and  waited  anxioosly  for  a 
reply.    The  King  had  also  sent  his  message  to  the 
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same  effect,  through  Mr.  Mullins,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  requesting  the  latter  to  forward  it  to  Eng- 
land, which,  of  couree,  was  done  at  once,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  Umnyamana  and  the  great  chiefs  soon 
after  sent  a  similar  one  in  the  same  manner.  Cetsh- 
wayo  himself  had  had  practical  proof  of  the  rapidity 
of  communication  of  the  ocean  cable,  and,  although 
his  people  neither  knew  the  g^reat  distance  between 
their  country  and  England,  nor  yet  understood  any- 
thing of  the  means  by  which  it  is  practically  annihi- 
lated, they  expected  an  answer  pretty  soon. 

Meanwhile  they  thought  it  advisable  to  send  a 
formal  message  of  the  same  description  to  the  Natal 
Government,  and,  after  a  small  preliminary  deputa- 
tion had  reported  themselves  to  Sir  T.  Sbepstone  on 
March  14,  a  large  and  important  one  was  announced 
to  the  Government  five  days  later,  consisting  of 
Shingana  (Cetshwayo's  half-brother),  the  noted  chief 
Sihayo,  and  thirteen  others,  all  either  men  of  note, 
or  else  representing  some  of  the  most  powerfiil 
chiefs,  both  in  the  Reserve  and  beyond  its  limits. 
A  few  days  after  they  had  delivered  their  message 
to  the  Government,  they  repeated  the  substant^  of 
it  at  Bishopstowe,  as  follows  : — 

"  We  ar«  sent  b;  (uZula)  the  be*ds  of  tha  Zulu  people  to  give 
tbanba  to  the  White  House  (the  English)  for  this  &»t  they  have 
done  in  restoring  Getahwajo.  Onr  fathers  say,  '  We  see  that 
joa  do  not  forsake  a  oorenant,  for  in  restoring  him  yon  are  carry- 
ing ont  the  old  oovenant  of  friendship  which  Tshaka  made  with 
the  English.  Once  before  yon  foMlled  that  oorenant  when  the 
amall-poz  was  raging  and  the  people  dying,  and  we  were  saved  by 
English  medicine.    And  now  agun  yon  luTe  raised  us  from  tlw 
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dead  by  bringiiig  back  Cetahfrayo.  For  this  we  ebaU  &lm;a  be 
ihiuikAil,  that  jon  have  giTOn  him  into  our  anna,  Baying,  too,  that 
be  IB  now  the  son  of  the  Qaeen,  not  of  Mpande  only.  Bnt  where 
do  yon  intend  that  we  should  Bet  him  np  ?  There  is  no  place  left 
to  nfl.  And  this  is  a  complaint  which  we  cannot  conceal  even 
while  retnrning  t^ianka,  since  it  is  to  yon  that  we  make  it — to  hia 
own  people  (friends)  who  have  restored  him.  We  complain  that  we 
are  now  told  that  the  conntry  is  to  be  cnt  off  at  the  Umhlatoze ; 
whereas  aq  maixj  chiefs  of  Uie  Znln  nation  lire  with  their  tribes 
sonih  of  that  river.  Wo  are  told  too  that  to  the  north,  land  is  to 
be  cat  off  for  Zibebn,  who  is  just  one  of  Oetshwayo's  dogs — which 
news  astounds  the  whole  of  Znlnland  to-day.  For  the  land 
belonging  to  many  ohie&  is  now  cnt  ofF  for  Zibehn, 

"  The  Znln  people  are  bewildered  by  the  order  that  whoerer 
wishes  for  Cetshwayo  is  to  oiuas  the  nmhlatuze.  They  say, '  Han  1 
who  is  there,  great  or  small,  who  does  not  wish  for  Oetehwayo  ? 
Hare  we  not  all  petitioned  for  him  ? '  ,  .  .  . 

"  We  do  not  understand  why  the  country  is  to  be  cnt  into  thr«e 
parts,  for  the  Government,  for  Cetshwayo,  and  for  Zibebn.  We 
thonght  that  the  King  belonged  to  the  Qneen  with  the  whole 
oonntry. 

"  AU  these  words  welisTe  spoken  at  fhe  BJf.A.  Offioe.  We  have 
been  in  twice.  The  first  day  I  (Shingana)  only  was  called  into 
the  room,  and  Sihayo  came  with  me.  .  .  .  We  did  not  speak 
then  the  words  abont  .  .  .  [the]  beating  [of]  Hozana,  &c,  becaose 
ibtX  was  a  disgraoefnl  affidr,  not  fit  to  be  mixed  with  words  of  thanks 
and  prayer,  and  because,  also,  Hnbn's  and  Saba's  turn  had  not 
yet  ocone,  who  were  the  proper  persons  to  speak  them  [being  eye- 


"  The  next  day  fonr  of  us  went  into  the  ofBce.  Only  Mr. 
Metbley  [oleik  and  inierpreter]  was  present  at  first,  ....  we 
began  to  speak  as  alone,  repeating  what  we  had  said  to  Ur. 
Symonds  (acting  8.NA.)  the  day  before.  But  as  soon  as  we 
began, '  We  are  sent  by  uZubt,'  he  stopped  us,  saying, '  Don't  say 
that  yon  ate  sent  by  the  Zulu  people.  Ton  ate  in  &ot  sent  by 
tite  Bntn.  Has  Zibebn,  too,  sent  you  ^en  ? '  Bnt  we  denied 
altogether,  saying,  ■  The  Sntn  is  only  one  tribe  under  the  King ; 
we  are  sent  by  the  heads  of  the  Znln  people.'  '  Connt  them  np 
then  t '  said  he.  Said  I, '  Will  not  the  sun  have  set  before  I've 
done,  since,  to  begin  with,  there  are  all  those  whom  yon  know. 
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who  came  down  to  pny  for  Oetshwayo  [2000].  How  oui  I  oonnt 
over  the  whole  nation  ? '  He  kept  coatiuaatl;  objeoting  and  stop- 
ping me,  until  I  had  to  remonstrate,  Baying, '  Sir,  this  ia  etoppiug 
oar  month ;  yon  are  Dot  allowing  na  to  apeak  onr  message.' 
When  we  spoke  of  the  Unihlatnze  line,  he  said, '  But  don't  yoa 
know  that  the  line  cutting  off  that  oonntry  was  drawn  by  Getshwsyo 
himself?  Why  I  that  was  the  means  by  which  he  gat  himself 
released.  Where  is  Langalibalele  [who  has  no  land  to  give  np]  ? ' 
I  replied, '  The  King  told  ns  that  he  was  forced  to  sign,  and  was 
told,  "  If  yon  make  any  objections,  yon  will  delay  your  retu;a 
indefinitely.  The  right  thing  for  yon  to  do  is  to  siga  now,  and 
make  yonr  protest  when  yon  have  reached  home."  Also,  he  said, 
"  I  was  never  told  of  all  this  in  England ;  it  was  only  proposed 
that  I  shonld  give  tip  a  little  bit  of  land,  where  Dnnn  is  living— 
as  it  were,  the  piece  which  I  formerly  allowed  him."  And  we 
replied,  "  Nkos,  we  have  been  misled  in  supposing  that  yoa  were 
really  restored.  Ton  are  still  a  prisoner,  if  yon  are  separated 
from  year  oonntry  uid  people.  Can  yon  carry  ns  all  on  yonr 
head  then  ? — ns,  who  shall  not  give  yoa  np,  sinoe  we  have  aU 
been  praying  for  yon."  And  he  replied,  "  Go,  then,  my  Mends,  and 
report  this,  and  ask  where  are  yon  to  set  np  yoar  King  P  " '  Mr. 
Methley  had  a  paper  and  seemed  to  be  writing  down  onr  words  ; 
but  ho  behaved  very  oddly,  writing  a  little  and  then  dashing  the 
pen  across  his  writing,  over  and  over  again,  and  hiding  away  his 
paper  nnder  others  whqn  Mr.  Bymonds  oame  into  the  room.  We 
had  told  Mr.  Methley  saying,  'There  are  others  with  ns  from 
sonth  of  the  Dmhlatnze,  who  have  also  a  message  to  give,'  and 
Hnba  and  Mjiba  had  come  in  by  his  permission.  It  was  soon 
after  this  that  Mr.  Symonds  came  in. 

"  He  made  as  repeat  onr  words,  and  asked  ns  if  these  were  all. 
We  said, '  Those  are  all  oors,'  and  Hnbn,  half-risen,  oame  forward 
to  speak,  when  Mr.  Methley  said,  '  Yob,  we  have  heard  all  that 
yon  have  to  say  about  the  land  south  of  the  TJmhlatnze.'  And 
thereupon  he,  together  with  Mr.  Symonds,  got  np  and  went  away, 
leaving  as  gaping — for  one  cannot  insist  on  a  Chiefs  listening  to 
one,  if  ho  does  not  choose  to  do  so.  So  the  story  of  tiie  beating 
was  not  told." 

What  was  meant  by  this  allusion  may  be  gathered 
from  the  words  of  the  Zulus,  as  quoted  irom  the 
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Natal  Witness  of  March  20  and  May  16,  1883,  in 
the  declaration  made  in  Court  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J. 
Shepetone  in  an  action  for  libel,  and  publiehed  in 
the  Times  of  Natal  of  September  15 : — 

"On  Much  14  four  mes8eng«n  oame  (o  Nfttol  from  Znlnlutd 
wiUi  «  mesBage  to  Sir  T.  Bhepatone,  oompUining  that  Cetabwajo 
was  in  danger  of  Btarnng,  all  the  Boyal  cattle  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  es~appointed  Chiefs.  From  these  measengers  we  obtain 
details  of  Mr.  John  Sbepatone's  treatment  of  certain  ohie&  of  the 
Beserre  territory,  who  bad  Tisited  Cetahwayo.  When  the  beftd- 
mea,  Hadwaba,  Sigananda,  and  Hoaana  went  to  Eqndeni,  where 
Mr.  John  Shepstone  was  staTing,  they  fonnd  that  three  other 
headmen  bad  been  brought  before  the  S.N.A.  by  bis  policemen, 
and  were  tlien  inside  the  bouse.  Ibdwaba  and  the  oUier  two  were 
ordered  to  remain  ontaide.  Hr,  Shepstone  oame  ont  and  demanded 
toknowwby  they  had  delayed  so  long.  Tbe  headmen  replied  that 
they  bad  been  waiting  to  come  with  Mammengwana,  .  .  .  bat 
when  they  heard  that  the  former-  had  been  taken  prisoner,  tb^ 
followed.  Mr.  Shepstone  said, '  What  have  yon  come  abont,  then? 
Where  are  tbe  others  whom  I  sent  for — Qetoka,  Meleleei,  &c  ?  * 
Tbe  deputation  replied  by  pointing  out  the  repieaentatiTee  of 
these  chiefs.  Mr.  Shepstone  then  asked, '  Where  are  they  them- 
seWefl?'  They  replied,  'They  are  building  the  King's  KraaL' 
TIpon  this  Mr.  Shepstone  became  very  angry,  and  said,  'Is 
Cetehwayo  greater  than  IP  Do  yon  respect  him  more  than  me  ? 
Is  he  not  nnder  me — nnder  my  feet?  Is  be  not  just  my  dog, 
whom  I  have  dr^^ged  here  by  a  string  ronnd  its  throat? ' 

" '  Why  do  yon  stand  looking  at  them  ? '  (addressing  bis  own 
men).  He  then  snatched  Hozana'a  stick  &om  bis  bands,  and 
strack  him  on  the  bead  within  the  headring,  drawing  blood. 
Mr.  John's  men  then  set  npon  the  chiefs  with  sticks  and 
sjamboks,  and  beat  them  badly.  They  oonld  not  get  away, 
becanse  they  were,  snrronnded  on  all  sides ;  and  they  are  there 
in  Mr.  John's  bands  now — as  far  as  the  messengers  now  in  Natal 
know — except  Madwaba,  whom  Mr.  Shepstone  made  strip  off 
hia  blankets,  and  show  the  mark  where  he  had  been  struck — 
there  was  a  great  q'ambok  weal  orer  bis  sbonldere,  &om  hia  back 
to  his  chest.     Said  Mr.   John,  'Yes,  they've  really  hurt  yon. 
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Mftdwaba;  it  ia  beoaose  70a  despised  mj  oalL  Ton  ma7  go 
home.'  But  be  was  the  only  one  allowed  to  go.  All  the  above 
was  told  to  the-  meeaengere  hj  Madwaba  himself  on  the  wa; 
down,  and  he  added  'Does  Hr.  John  really  think  that  be 
can  separate  me  from  the  King,  now  that  Tve  seen  him  ?  ' 
Uadwaba  ia  of  the  bmil;  of  UasipiilB,  Hpande's  Prime  Uinister, 
but  lives  sonth  of  the  TJmhUtnze.  Hozana  ia  a  maternal  relative 
of  the  King.  Sangoongoo,  younger  brother  of  Uelelem,  was 
cat  on  the  leg  in  trying  to  get  over  the  fence.  Ndnnge,  under 
Qetuka,  brought  up  blood  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  blows  he  received. 
Ndmukdwe's  people  reported  to  Cetahwayo  that  Mr.  Shepsiono 
had  eaten  up  their  cattle ;  bat  Mr.  Fynu,  who  was  present,  aatd 
that  they  were  not  being  eaten  ap,  but  had  been  seized  as  a  fine 
for  the  chiefs  delaying  to  obey  the  call  of  Mr.  Shepatone. 
Ndwaudwe,  Qetuka,  and  Meleleai  were  ordered  to  pay  each 
10  head  of  cattle,  Matahaua  Sitahakuza  5  bead.  In  addition  to 
that,  whenever  Mr.  Bhepstone  sends  a  policeman,  that  man  to 
whom  he  is  sent  baa  to  pay  the  policeman  one  head.  This,  it 
seems,  is  going  on  all  over  the  country  south  of  the  Umhlatuze ; 
but  the  boundary  which  has  been  declared  by  Mr.  John  strikes 
off  &om  the  Umblatnze  before  reaching  Ae  touree,  and  proceeds  to 
the  nQiiiL"—WitfteM,  March  20. 

This  was  a  second-hand  statement,  i.  e.  made  by 
men  who  had  heard  it  from  some  of  the  beaten 
chiefs,  but  that  of  May  16th  was  taken  down  from 
the  mouths  of  the  complainants  themselves,  and  a 
specimen  of  their  accounts  may  be  taken  from  the 
same  paper  [Times  0/  Natal,  Sept.  15th,  1883]: — 

"  He  [Mnntumpofn]  said :  —  I  was  with  the  King  when 
messengers  came  from  Mr.  John  [Shepatone]  to  call  the  whole 
of  the  people  who  lived  sonth  of  the  ITmhIatooai.  Mr.  Fynn 
said  to  the  King,  *  Mr.  John  bos  been  colling  the  people  a  long 
time  now;  let  them  go  to  him  to  hear  the  words  which  he 
brings  from  the  Government'  The  King  said,  'Let  all  those 
men  whom  Mr.  John  has  called  go  straight  to  him ;  do  not  go 
home.  I  do  not  know  what  he  calls  yon  for,  but  you  will  hear 
firom  bim.'  A  number  of  us  left  together.  On  the  way,  three 
VOL.  II.  2  G 
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chiefs  went  to  their  kraals;  we  delayed  a  little,  and  again 
collected  together  at  Emtonjaneni.  As  we  were  going  towards 
Etahowe,  meaBengera  came  from  Sir.  John  to  aaj  he  waa  going 
to  Entmneni  to  Mr,  Galloway's  place.*  We  reached  that  place 
early  the  following  morning ;  and  fonnd  the  horses  being  saddled. 
We  were  then  told  that  Mr.  John  would  speak  to  ns  at  Eqndeni, 
and  that  we  were  to  follow  him  there-t  When  we  got  there — 
Mr.  M.  Oftebro's  hooBe} — we  were  told  to  Uy  down  our  anna, 
and  we  pot  them  under  a  tree  some  distance,  about  100  yards 
frota  the  lioase.g  When  we  arrived,  the  policemen  were  singing 
Mr.  John's  praises.  They  were  saying,  the  white  and  the  black 
bolls  are  facing  one  another ;  let  ns  see  whose  horns  will  be 
broken  before  night.  We  all  went  in  at  the  gate  and  sainted. 
Mr.  John  was  sitting  on  the  verandah.  We  were  told  to  sit 
down.  When  we  who  were  in  front  were  abont  to  aii  down,  it 
was  said,  'Those  who  are  behind  must  come  in  front'  When 
we  were  attempting  to  do  so,  Hr.  John  jumped  apon  ns.  He 
had  a  sjambok  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  he  took  a 
knobkerry  from  Makatshana.  This  was  the  stick  with  which  he 
'killed'  Hozana.[|     Mr.  John  gave  the  word  to  attack,  saying, 


*  Mr.  Galloway,  an  adherent  of  Dunn's,  and  since  a  subordinate 
of  the  Besidout  in  the  Beserve. 

t  What  a  dance  these  unfortunate  men — most  of  them  men  of 
rank  and  position,  and  some  of  them  elderly — were  led  is  hardly 
apparent  without  a  map  of  Zulnland  showing  the  places  men- 
tioned. 

X  Mr.  M.  Oftebro,  previously  mentioned,  one  of  Dunn's 
henchmen. 

§  "We  were  told  to  leave  our  sticks, and  we  put  them  down 
under  a  tree,  some  little  way  off;  they  were  only  walking-sticks, 
no  knobkerries,  nor  assegais,  nor  shortened  assegais ;  so  we  went 
with  our  hands  empty."  {InferprOalion  of  Muntunpofu't  tpeeeh  £y 
the  Bishop  of  Nalal.) 

II  Hozanik  himself,  a  mouth  or  two  after  his  injury,  said  to  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  "  My  head  is  still  very  painful,  especially  when 
the  sun  is  hot.  It  throbs,  and  my  eyes  turn  black  [dizzy],  and 
thoro  is  a  singing  in  my  ears,  and  1  find  that  a  man  must  teU  me 
a  thing  three  or  four  times  over  before  I  can  thoroughly  under- 
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'  Strike  them ;  give  them  the  stick  hard,'  Thereupon  the  polioe- 
mea  drove  na  to  the  gate,  and  we  crowded  to  get  ont ;  we  then 
scattered  in  all  directioaB.  Mr.  John  was  in  amouget  m  strikiiig 
in  all  directions.  His  men  shonted,  '  Hurrah,  nmgangnnhlovn.' 
I  saw  Mr.  John  strike  Hozana."  * 

The  editor  of  the  Natal  Witness  in  publishing  the 
first  account  of  the  above,  i.  e.  the  "  hearsay  "  stor^, 
commented  upon  it  tbus  : — 

"  We  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Shepetone  as  a  most  unfit  man 
to  send  into  Zulnland,  if  for  do  other  reason  than  this — that 
the  ZuloB  entertain  towards  him  neither  respect  nor  confidence.! 
To  these  disqualifications  he  has  now,  if  onr  information  is  correct, 
added  another,  which  is  far  more  damnatory.  Sach  an  act  as  he 
has  now  been   guilty  of  cannot  be  passed  over  if  any  kind  of 


stand  it."  On  the  same  occasion  Muntompofn  said,  "  Magegeba's 
hand  they  broke,  it  hangs  at  the  wrist  .  .  .  but  I  did  not  see  that 
[done].  What  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  was  the  knobkerry 
coming  down  on  Hozana's  head — a  light-coloured  one,  not  very 
large,  with  the  round  head  partly  sliced  off."  The  defence  on 
.  Mr.  Shepstone's  part  was  that  he  neither  struck  nor  ordered  to  be 
stmck  any  blow,  but  that  a  fight  arose  between  two  parties  in  his 
presence.  The  blows  would  appear  to  have  been  all  on  oue  side, 
as  while  many  names  of  injured  "  Sutns  "  (who  had  no  weapons, 
not  even  sticks)  have  been  given  in,  none  have  appeared  on  the 
other  side.  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  in  one  of  bis  palpably  prejudiced 
despatches  on  the  subject  says,  "  Some  of  whom  [i.  e.  the  anti-Sntu 
party]  Mr.  Shepstone  informs  me  were  badly  hurt,"  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  even  this  vague  and  general  statement  in  Mr. 
Shepstone's  (published)  report,  tmd  no  single  instance  has  ever 
been  brought  forward. 

*  Several  others  gave  the  like  account,  and  mentioned  severe 
injuries. 

f  The  editor  may  hero  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Shepstone's  conduct 
in  the  Matshana  affair,  well  known  in  Zululand,  to  which  country 
sapod. 
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friendly  relations  are  to  be  maiutftined  between  this  Colon;  and 
Znloland," 

and  more  to  the  eame  effect. 

A  little  later,  tbe  same  story  having  reached 
Mr.  Statham  from  an  eye-witness,  *  it  appeared 
again  in  the  Witneas  in  its  fuller,  and  slightly  cor- 
rected form.  Before  the  publication  of  this  second 
statement,  all  available  means  were  taken  to  verify 
it.  One  of  the  employes  of  the  paper  was  sent 
out  to  Bisbopstowe,  where,  by  that  time  (May 
15tb,  1883),  were  some  of  the  beaten  men  them- 
selves, and,  careful  inquiries  having  been  made  by 
the  Bishopt  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  speakers, 
and  tbe  origin  of  their  testimony,  he  took  down 
their  words  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  ColensoJ 
and  two  native  interpreters. 

■  Times  of  NtOal,  Beport  of  Action,  Sept  17tli,  1883. 

f  The  doatL  of  the  Biebop  baving  meanwhile  occurred.  Us 
danghter  appeared  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  defendants. 
HaTing  occasion  afl^rwards  to  enpplj  a  slight  omisaion  in  her 
evidence  which  she  thought  might  caase  misunderstanding  of  her 
father's  action,  she  published  a  few  lines  in  the  Natal  Witneti,  and 
on  8ept  22nd,  sent  a  copy  to  Sir  H.  Balwer  requesting  him  to 
amies  one  of  them  to  such  report  of  the  trial  as  the  Goremor  might 
send  to  the  Bocretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  on  the  6th  of 
December  she  rfceived  a  reply  from  Sir  H.  Bulwer's  pitvate 
secretary  to  the  effect  that  "  His  Excellency  desires  me  now  to 
say  tbat  he  has  received  a  deepatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  which  His  Lordship  requosta  that  you  may  be  informed  that 
he  has  received  and  read  your  letter."  The  despatch  hero  alluded 
to  does  not,  however,  appear  in  the  Blue  Book,  nor  docs  Sir 
H.  Bulwer's  report,  to  which  it  was  presumably  the  reply,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  no  means  of  knowing  how  tbe  matter  was  regarded 
in  Downing  Street 

t  UisB  Colenso,  in  her  evidence,  said  that  "  she  was  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  native  language  ;  but  in  matters  of  impor- 
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A  Bimilar  statement  waa  sent  home  to  the  Daily 
News,  as  well  as  published  iu  the  Natal  Wtiness,  and 
the  following  official  telegrams  [3616,  p.  111]  were 
exchanged  upon  the  subject. 

Fii'Bt,  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer : — 

"Daily  Newe  telegrams,  Sbepstone,  19tk  and  22Dd  ftlarch. 
Can  70a  conlxadiot  statements  ?  " 

and  second,  from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby : — 

"  Wholly  nntroe,  Sbepstone  striking  or  oansing  to  be  atrack ; 
on  oontraiy,  interposed  to  stop  figbt  between  two  factions ;  fined 
altogetber  seven  chiefs ;  continued  disregard  of  summons,  not  far 
reason  stated ;  no  detention  custody."  * 

This  assurance  must  have  been  given  in  depen- 
dence upon  Mr.  J.  Shepstone's  personal  denial.  It 
is  proper  to  add  that  in  this  official's  despatch  of 
March  7th  [3616,  p.  86],  reporting,  at  the  time,  the 
incidents  of  the  journey,  and  meetings  with  chiefs 
when  the  assault  or  "fight"  is  said  to  have  taken 


tanoe,  to  the  tmtb  of  which  she  particnlarly  wished  to  get,  she 
obbuned  the  serrices  of  a  native  interpreter."  But  it  was  only 
Miss  Coleuso's  extreme  care  iu  learning,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
speaking  the  exact  truth  which  induced  her  thns  to  qualify  her 
knowledge  of  the  Zulu  lai^nage.  There  are,  probably,  very  few 
Europeans  living  who  can  speak  it  as  correctly,  and  understand  it 
as  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  (N.B.  The  Miss  Colenso  mentioned 
here  is  sister  to  the  writer.) 

*  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  says,  "  Getshwayo,  in  preventing  them  from 
going,  has  interfered  ondnly  with  them,"  although  Mr.  Fynn  had 
reported  that  the  King  ordered  them  to  go,  and  speaks  of 
Cetshwayo  "  giving  orders  that  Umnyamana  is  to  send  the  headmen 
...  at  once,"  as  early  as  Fob.  8th. 
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place,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  any  sort  of  dis- 
turbance having  occurred,  while  in  another  of  March 
22nd  [p.  125],  he  speaks  of  the  six  chiefs  "  who  had 
not  attended  on  him  in  person,  hut  only  by  their  re- 
presentatives, as  "  the  only  chiefs  who  have  given 
any  trouble."  It  was  not  until  the  Zulu  statement 
appeared  in  the  Witriess  that  anything  was  heard 
of  the  "  faction  fight,"  or  serious  disturbance,  com- 
menced in  Mr.  Shepetone's  presence,  and  stopped  by 
him,  which  was  given  later  as  the  explanation  of 
what  had  happened.  The  I^mes  of  Natal  corre- 
spondent, writing  from  Etshowe  on  March  8th, 
said  [  Times  of  Natal,  March  8th],  that 

"  Ygtj  ardaons  work  has  derolved  upon  Mr.  Shepstone  in  order 
to  bring  reeaieilranl  ehiefs]  to  see  Qte  error  of  their  wa^" 

And  again, 

"  NativeB  tell  ms  that  at  the  meeting  near  Borke's  Drift 
colled  bj  Ur.  Shepstone,  some  of  tiiose  present  insisted  upon 
bringing  into  his  presence,  and  retaining  their  assegais  and 
shields,  and  Hr.  Shepstone  was  obliged  to  order  hk  own  man  to 
disarm  them  before  the  talk  coaM  commence." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  attempt  to  take 
even  sticks  with  them  into  Mr.  Shepetone's  presence  ; 
but  these  and  similar  statements  made  before  the 
publication  of  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  serious 
accusation  against  the  official  concerned,  show  plainly 
enough  that  a  certain  amount  of  coercion  in  the 
Reserve  was  generally  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

'  These  chiefs,  Qetaka,  Nobiya,  Oodide,  Meleleei,  TTmbanda- 
mana,  and  Undvrandwe  were  amongst  the  most  important  in  the 


I  Author's  italics, 
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It  caa  certainly  not  have  been  intended  by  tbe 
Home  Government,  in  the  first  instance,  tbat  any 
pressure,  even  to  the  extent  admitted  by  Mr.  Shep- 
stone  himself,*  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Zulus  to  make  them  disown  Cetsbwayo.  The  "  Re- 
serve "  was  to  be  for  those  who  could  not,  and  woyJd 
not,  come  again  under  his  sovereignty,  those  who 
were  (supposed  to  be)  horror-struck  at  the  very  idea 
of  his  return,  and  eager  to  flee  into  a  country  under 
British  protection  for  safety.  Had  the  matter  been 
placed  before  them  thus : — "  There  are,  probably,  a 
certain  number  of  Zulus,  who — after  long  and  careful 
consideration  of  prospective  personal  advantages, 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  threats  and  promises  of  an  arbitrarily  disposed 
British  official — will  decide  that,  on  the  whole  they 
may,  if  not  permanently  at  least  immediately,  find 
themselves  better  off  in  our  proposed  '  Reserve ' 
than  under  Cetshwayo,  with  the  conditions  and 
restrictions  now  imposed  upon  him,"  had  this  true 
view  of  tbe  case  been  laid  before  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  whole  scheme 
of  a  Reserve  would  have  been  abandoned.  "With 
the  additional  fact  that  these  people  were  called 
upon  promptly  to  choose  on  the  one  hand  between 

*  la  September  of  the  eame  year,  Mr.  Shepstone  biroeelf  replied 
to  questions  as  to  wby  he  had  fined  the  chiefs,  and  how  manj  he 
bad  fined.  "  I  fined  them  for  persistently  neglecting  to  obey  my 
summons  to  appear  before  me  "  [i.  e.  to  leave  Cetehwayo  in  the 
first  bour  of  his  retarn],  and  "  I  think  there  were  Beven,  I  am  not 
sure."  I  (From  Mr.  J.  Shepetone's  evidence.  Report  of  Triiil, 
NaUd  Wilneu,  Sept.  l?th,  1883.) 
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quietly  remaining  at  tbeir  homes,  on  their  old- 
accustomed,  and  comparatively  fruitful  lands,  with- 
out practical  injury  or  danger  to  themselves,  and  on 
the  other,  being  thrust  forth  homeless  with  their 
families,  into  a  partially  uninhabitable  and  poverty- 
stricken  district,  where  there  was  no  room  for  them, 
and  therefore  could  be  no  welcome,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  any  of  them  should  have  preferred  so  forlorn 
a  lot  with  the  sole  consolation  of  that  loyalty  which 
still  exists  amongst  these  untutored  races,  and  per- 
haps hardly  elsewhere  beneath  the  sun.  They  were 
allowed  no  breathing  space.  Already,  while  the 
King  was  still  arriving,  "  Mr.  Jan  "  was  calling  the 
chiefs  of  the  "  Keeerve  "  to  come  to  him,  although  it 
was  not  many  days  since  the  Government  intention 
of  dividing  the  country  had  been  announced  to  them 
at  all.  Mr.  Shepstone  appears  to  have  been  un- 
reasonably irate  at  their  delay  in  obeying  his  incon- 
siderate summons,  and  neither  he  nor  his  snperiors 
Keem  to  have  thought  of  giving  the  Zulus  time  to 
see  their  restored  King's  face,  to  hear  from  his  own 
lips  his  views  for  the  future  of  the  country,  and  to 
make  up  their  minds  on  the  serious  question  which 
awaited  them.  As  early  as  February  8th,  only  ten 
days  after  the  King's  re-installation,  we  learn  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Fynn,  in  reply  to  one  of  the 
6th  (unpublished)  from  Mr.  J.  Shepstone,  that  mes- 
sengers from  the  latter  were  harassing  the  people  of 
the  Eeserve,  and  that  Mr.  Shepstone  was  peremp- 
torily ordering  them  to  leave  the  King  [3616, 
p.  t)4],  and  threatening  punishments  if  they  did  not 
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obey.  Another  remarkable  little  circumstance  is 
that  in  this  same  despatch  from  Mr.  Fynn  to  Mr. 
Shepstone,  occurs  the  following  phrase,  "  /  did  not  • 
tell  him  [Cetshwayo]  what  you  say  you  will  do  to 
them  or  their  people,  or  his  messengers,  if  they  do 
not  comply."  This  was  in  evident  allusion  to  some 
vigorous  threat,  for  Mr.  Fynn  continues  "  I  did  "  tell 
him  you  would  report  [i.  e.  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer]  if  the 
men  did  not  appear  before  you."  Yet,  apparently, 
no  explanation  of  the  expression  was  ever  asked  or 
rendered,  and  no  mention  of  these  threats  was  made 
even  when  the  question  of  Mr.  Shepstone's  conduct 
in  the  Eeserve  was  before  the  public,  a  few  months 
later.  Mr.  Fynn  by  Cetshwayo's  directions  formally 
reported  the  account  that  had  reached  Ulundi  of  the 
matter,  and  the  documents  were  brought  down  to 
Maritzburg  by  Shingana  and  his  party,  the  Acting 
Secretary  for  Native  AflEaira,  Mr.  Symons,  reporting 
that  he  had  sent  the  letter  up  to  Government 
House  the  day  the  Zulus  brought  it,  i.  e.  the  22nd  of  ' 
March. 

Mr.  Fynn  wrote  that  a  messenger  sent  by  a  chief 
of  the  Reserve 

"reports  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Sbepstone  fined  Mfctshamt  Sitshobaza 
five  Itu^  cattle,  Aud  seized  b;  foroe  cattle,  ten  from  Siganonda, 
ten  from  Ndiraudwe,  and  Beren  from  Fokoti  for  not  appearing 
when  ordered,  and  that  Mr.  Shepstone  sprang  at  the  people,  and 
set  his  police  to  beat  tbe  people,  who  fled,  but  no  one  aciuaUy 
received  ang  blow."  * 

This  last  phrase,  Mr.  Fynn  asserted,  showed  un- 
*  Author's  Italics. 
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truthfulness  on  the  part  of  the  witness,  who,  be 
said, 

"bad  firgt  alleged  people  wero  injured,  had  been  gtrnck  bj 
Ur.  ShepBtone,  that  Mb  Impi  was  eating  np  cattle ;  but  when  I 
queitumed  Aim,  *  he  admitted  that  he  was  not  preBont  and  no  one 
was  hurt,  and  fines  were  inflicted  and  mesBengers  Bent  to  fetch  the 
cattle." 

Mr.  Fynn  said  to  the  chiefs  that 

"  the  term  '  Impi '  .  .  .  was  nntme,  and  if  meBsengers  or  poUoe 
were  sent  to  confisonte  or  recover  fines,  that  was  not  an  Impi,  and 
this  meflseii^er  deserved  punishment  for  exaggerating." 

But  the  man  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  said 
that  he  teas  present,  and  a  modification  of  strong 
expresBions  would  be  but  natural  from  a  hearsay 
reporter  when  he  found  himself  strictly  questioned. 
The  distinction  between  an  "  impi "  eating  up  cattle, 
and  an  armed  party  of  police  sent  to  confiscate  them, 
is  hardly  sufficiently  apparent  to  juetiiy  a  reflection 
upon  the  speaker's  honesty.  On  the  following  day, 
February  26th,  however,  fiirther  information  had 
been  received,  and  several  eye-witnesses  gave  the 
following  account,  which  Mr.  Fynn  took  down  in 
Cetsbwayo's  presence,  translated,  and  sent  to  the 
Governor : — 

" five  days  ago  inclosiYe  (22nd),  at  Kartin  Oftebro's, 

Eqndeni,  before  Mr.  J.  W.  Shepstoue,  were  assembled  a  large  rnunber 

of  residents  of  tbe  Geserve The  assembled  people  were 

removed,  &esli  men  arriviog  seated  themselves  where  the  others 
had  been  pievionslj  retDoved  from,  and  Ur.  ShepBtone  sprang  np, 
seized  a  stick  near  him,  and  strach  Mi^ogeba  across  the  arm, 
calling  upon  his  police  and  people  to  beat  these  people." 

*  Author's  italics. 
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Then  followed  a  detailed  account  of  the  injuriea 
received,  and  the  fines  imposed  upon  members  of 
the  party,  for  non-appearance,  and  the  detention  of 
the  representatives  of  those  who  were  absent,  *  the 
same  account  as  that  published  [3616,  p.  116]  by  the 
Witness  a  little  later. 

An  additional  statement  was  also  made  that,  after 
the  men  escaping  from  the  blows  had  been  called 
back,  two  of  them  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Shepstone, 
saying  :— 

"  '  Did  not  your  brother  aay  we  were  to  build  [might  build] 
hnta  for  him  (Cetebwayo),  when  at  Emtonjuieiii,  and  now  we  are 
being  injared.'  ....  Mr.  SbepBtone  said, '  Yoo  are  doing  this  to 
yoorselvee,  and  so  bave  become  injnred  [it  is  your  own  fanlt ;  yon 
have  brought  it  on  yonr  own  heads].  Yon  are  cheated  by  that 
insignificant  mad  one,  Cetsbwayo,  then  Iiae  he  a  cotintry  ?  (aie). 
When  (or  seeing)  the  oonntry  belongs  to  ust  Whom  did  yon 
overpower  (oonqner)  and  give  the  oonntry  to  ?     Cetabwayo  was 


'  It  has  been  repeatedly  denied  [3616,  p.  111]  by,  and  for 
Mr.  J.  Shepstone,  that  any  Zoloa  were  imprisoned,  or  arrested,  or 
detained  "  in  castody "  by  him,  in  the  Baserre.  Of  course  there 
were  no  prisons  there,  nor  was  Mr.  Shepstone  accnsed  of  travel- 
ling aboat  with  a  w^gon-load  of  fetters,  bnt  be  [3706,  p.  27 
and  0.^  said  himself,  "  I  told  tbeee  people  they  were  not  to  go 
away ;  they  were  to  sleep  at  the  kraal  near  at  hand,  and  I  did  not 
want  them  to  leave  for  some  days,"  and  this  was  a  command,  not  a 
mere  request.  Mr.  Martin  Oftebro  also,  giving  evidence  on  Mr.  J. 
Shepstone's  behalf,  says  [Beport  of  Action,  Natal  Witneaa,  Sept.  15 
and  17,  1883],  "  That  he  knew  they  [the  beaten  men]  were  told 
thoy  would  be  held  responsible  for  what  they  bad  said.  Mr. 
Shepstone  said  he  would  hcpa  them  for  what  they  bad  said."  Now 
bopa  is  the  Zola  word  universally  employed  for  every  form  of 
imprisonment,  arrest,  official  detention,  Ac,  moaning,  literally, 
tied  or  bound,  whether  by  the  word  of  a  chief,  who  could  punish 
for  disobedienoe,  or  by  actual  bars  and  bonds. 
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told,  uid  lie  admitted  the  boondariM  of  the  Umhlatnzi,  is  he 
[then]  still  King  ?    Is  he  not  then  a  chief  [only]  like  myself  ? ' " 

and  again, 

" '  I  will  not  CTonoh  for  Cetshwayo,  it  is  he  to  cronch  to  (or 
for)  me,  I  am  greater  than  he  to  [in  the  eyes  of]  the  Qaeen.' " 

Cetaliwayo,  also,  himself  sent  a  written  report 
through  Mr.  Fynn,  which  the 'latter  translates  in 
these  words : — 

"I  report  (or  appeal)  to  the  Goremment  of  Natal  that 
Mr.  J.  W.  Shepetone  who  is  jnst  insulting  me,  saying  I  am 
an  ineignificant  mad  one  [«tc].  I  have  not  yet  done  wrong  &om 
the  time  I  arrived.  I  am  silent  and  seated.  Those  laws  that 
were  given  to  me  I  have  not  yet  skipped;  I  oontinae  to  respect 
those  laws;  as  I  therefore  respect  [i.e.  it  is  because  I  respect] 
those  laws  [that]  these  troubles,  which  are  very  great,  [have  come] 
upon  me,  by  reason  of  there  being  no  laud  BofBeient  for  the  people, 
I  am  this  day  entered  with  [by]  terror,  viz.  that  of  my  affliction 
[persecution],  when  I  see  my  people  that  they  are  injured,  bleed- 
ing blood,  [when  I  see  this  state  of  things]  superseding  the  [action 
of  the]  Engli^  [in]  returning  me  with  a  kind  heart,  it  is  to-day 
I  no  longer  perceive  if  it  be  plain  that  this  my  retnni  is  done  with 
a  kind  heart  P  *  When  I  see  that  I  am  being  deprived  of  my  people, 
it  is  said  that  they  are  not  to  come  to  me,  I  do  not  perceive,  and  also 
my  being  deprived  of  food,  the  cattle  of  mine,  by  the  people 
Uzibebu,  Dunn,  Hamu,  and  the  chiefs  about  me  (referring  more  to 
the  appointed  chiefs),  the  word  of  the  Government  not  coming 
to  them  to  Bay  they  are  to  give  me  my  cattle.  How  shall  I 
do¥  Starvation  is  finishing  me.  How,  have  you  returned  me 
that  I  should  have  this  great  trouble  ?  The  country  is  becoming 
spoilt  by  what  is  being  done  across  the  Umhlatosi  (river)  and 
Fongolo  by  the  Boers  and  at  Zibebn's. 

"  I  ask  (plead)  for  kindness  &om  the  Government  that  th^  for 
me  (put  right)  rectify  this  matter  of  the  land,  let  it  be  thai  the 


*  A  knowledge  of  the  Zola  langof^e  euables  one  to  infuse  & 
certain  amount  of  se^  into  Air.  Fynn's  oonfosed  phrases,  by  the 
addition  d  the  portions  between  square  brackets,  the  others  being 
Mr.  Fynn's  own.  But  the  note  of  interrogation  after  "  kind 
heart "  is  quite  beyond  the  present  writer's  interpretation. 
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luid  be  reotifed,  tlut  it  be  as  at  first  I  look  to  the  Qneen  that 
she  rectify  it  for  me,  that  the  Queen's  Minister  of  State  help  me. 
(The  Qaeen)  who  overpowered  the  ZuIds  for  ever,  who  (have  not) 
will  not  repeat  the  spilling  of  blood  of  a  person  that  is  white  or 
(with  a)  black  person.  Let  the  ooontry  return  to  the  extent  of 
boondariee  of  at  first  the  Tugela,  it  (the  oonntry)  be  aided  that 
the  people  rest  nioely  and  be  happy  nicely. 

"  The  honse  of  Znln  let  it  not  be  rejected.  It  has  become  the 
Qneen's  for  ever,  and  I  also  (the  Queen's  for  ever).  I  have  great 
faith  (hope)  that  the  Government  will  aid  me  hindly  to  this  land, 
and  the  matter  in  regard  thereto." 

In  Mr.  P^nn's  covering  despatch  [3616,  p.  114], 
he  says  that  he  encloses  Cetshwayo's  appeal  to  His 
Excellency  "in  his  Zulu  words,"  as  well  as  his 
(Mr.  Fynn's)  translation  of  the  same,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  on  receiving  so  palpably  incorrect  an 
English  version,  with  a  copy  of  the  King's  actual 
words  in  Zulu,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  did  not  set  some 
competent  interpreter  to  make  a  better  translation 
of  the  latter.* 

*  A  translation  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal  of  part  of  one  of 
Cetshwayo's  letters  to  him  will  show  at  once  how  much  they 
snffered  from  official  interpretation.  On  Uarch  16th  the  King 
wrote,  I^  the  hand  of  an  edncated  native  who  had  acoompanied 
him  firom  the  Cape,  after  speaking  of  the  "  beating  "  of  his  people 
at  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Shepstone — - 

"Batlasknow, 'Snchalawas  this,iBitan  English  law?  Did 
it  oome  from  over  the  sea  ?  Has  ever  a  thing  been  done  among 
yonrselves  such  as  this  which  is  done  to  me  ? '  I  say,  I  ask  you 
of  your  grace  to  answer  me  whether  it  can  be  so  done  that  a 
person  should  be  stripped  of  hia  land  and  his  cattle,  and  his 
people,  while  his  cattle  are  left  in  the  poeseesion  of  people  who 

are  nnder  him  ? Ask  for  me,  I  pray,  the  country  in 

which  I  am  to  live — where  is  it?  For  my  people  are  wandering 
about  (homelesa)  with  me.  They  ore  homeless,  and  why? 
Because,  whereas  it  was  said  that  they  do  uot  wish  for  me, 
they  are  now  without  a  place  to  live  in  through  wishing  for  me. 
What  now,  is  the  meaning  of  this?     Speak  for  mo  1     Come  to 
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It  is  palpable  from  all  his  despatches  that  Mr, 
Fynn  was  totally  incapable  of  writing  bis  own 
tongue  correctly,  Btill  less  of  expressing  Cetshwayo's 
sentiments  in  suitable  langaage,  nevertheless  these 
oddly  translated  phraeee  give  a  distinct  account  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Mr.  J.  Shepstone,  and  it  is 
a  singular  &ct  that  with  so  much  evidence  before 
him,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  should  have  made  no  further 
inquiry  than  that  of  sending  [3705,  p.  27]  "  these 
papers   to  Mr.   Shepstone  for  his  information  and 

my  help  quickly  I  The  conntry  is  being  rained  I  .  .  .  .  In 
what,  then,  have  I  offended  so  mnoh  ?  since  both  I  and  the  Zulu 
people  gave  thanlte  for  the  Queen's  exercise  of  povei,  and  for 
your  hindnese,  you  who  have  befriended  me." 

And  again,  later  on,  when  troobles  were  thickenii^  aboat  him, 
he  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  more  nrgently  still : — 

"  Uldhdi,  Zcldlans,  May  4, 1883. 

"  BIy  Father, — I  am  writing  to  yon,  and  to  you,  Nkosazana, 
[Miss  Colenso],  saying,  0  my  friends  I  help  me  with  my  letters, 
make  haste  to  send  them  over  the  sea.  Say  that  I  ask  them  to 
make  peace  for  me,  as  I  am  beiug  killed.  I  ask,  What  wrong, 
ttten,  have  I  done  before  them  (the  English  Government)  that  I 
shoold  be  so  killed  as  I  am  now  by  so  much  of  my  oonntry 
being  taken  away,  in  order  that  I  might  be  killed  i  My  oonntry 
has  been  taken  away  and  given  to  my  dogs,  in  order  that  they 
might  kill  me.  I  was  trusting,  thinking  tiliat  I  was  restored  by 
the  Queen,  together  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Iiord  Ejmberley,  and 
the  Parliament,  and  all  the  headmen.  They  all  sold, '  We  release 
you,  WB  say  Return  to  your  oonntry  I '  .  .  .  But  if  I  am  only  to  be 
killed  it  amazes  me. 

"  I  ask  yon  to  pray  for  help  for  mo  from  Lord  Derby,  who  has 
entered  on  the  office  of  Lord  Eimberley,  that  he  would  help  me 
80  that  my  ooontry  may  be  restored  to  me,  and  my  people,  and 

this  stabbing  one  another  among  the  people  may  oease Fur 

my  part  1  do  not  believe  that  he  (Lord  Derby)  knows  bow  I  am 
being  killed,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  that  he  may  be  told,  that  he 
may  know-  uf  it,  be,  and  the  whole  Cooncil  [Parliament]." 
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report,"  and  that,  although  aware  of  the  importance 
attached  by  the  Zulu  King  and  people  to  the  allega- 
tions that  had  been  made  against  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  the  G-overnor  immediately  and  un- 
reservedly accepted  his  denials. 

Mr.  Pynn's  written  reports  having  been  brought 
down  to  Maritzburg  by  Shingana  and  hia  com- 
panions (see  p.  1V8),  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  received  the 
four  principal  men,  viz.  the  Prince,  and  the  chiefs 
Sihayo,  Sicolo  and  Majumba,  on  April  4th,  and  they 
related  to  the  Bishop  of  Natal  the  substance  of  what 
passed  at  the  interview,  as  follows  : — 

"The  GoYemor,  through  the  interpreter,  aaked  'How  was  it 
titat  they  had  come  down  ao  many,  when  Mr.  Fynn'a  paper,  whioh 
they  had  bronght,  mentioned  thirteen  only  ? '  They  replied  that 
those  named  by  Mr.  Fynn  were  the  headmen  sent,  and  the  others 
were  their  bf^age-carriei-s  (udibi),  ntakiag  thirty-five  in  all  The 
GoTemor  said  that  'They  must  not  come  down  ^ain  in  this  way. 
It  is  not  conTenient  that  a  party  should  come  down.  Different 
memberB  of  the  party  go  here  and  there  *  and  talk,  and  we  hear 
Tersions  different  from  those  that  have  been  given  to'ne.  In  old 
days,  he  (the  Governor)  was  aware,  verbal  measageH  used  to  be 
sent ;  but  they  must  be  sent  no  longer,  now  that  the  Beeident  was 
there,  who  was  the  eye,  and  the  hand,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Governor.  The  Kiog  ehonld  epeak  to  Mr.  Fynn,  who  would  write 
down  his  words,  and  send  them  in  a  sealed  envelope  to  the 
Governor.  The  letter  should  be  brought  by  one  man,  or  perhaps 
by  two  men,  messengers  only,  who  should  not  even  know  its 
contents.  And  the  Governor  would  reply  by  a  letter  in  the  same 
way.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  sending  donm  parties  with  verbal 
messages  to  the  Governor  1  f 


*  i.  e.  to  Bishopstowe  I 

't' This,  and  almost  every  other  sentence  (i.e.  except  tboso 
referring  to  the  accusationB  definitely  denied  by  the  person  accused), 
of  the  Zulu  report,  is  corroborated  by  official  deepatcbes  in  Bine 
Book  [S616,  p.  100],  and  elsewhere. 
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"  '  As  for  the  present  message,  the  OoTemor  had  heitrd  it  alL 
Mr.  Symoads  had  reported  carefnily  all  tbeir  words.  There  was 
no  answer  for  them  to  take  back,  as  it  had  already  been  seat  to  the 
Besident,  from  whom  they  would  hear  it.  They  were  to  greet 
Cetshwayo  kindly  &om  him  (the  QoYemor).' 

"  Siooto  spoke  in  reply,  saying  that  '  They  (the  Znlos)  did  not 
understand  reading  and  writing.  They  would  always  requite  to 
come  down  together  with  any  suoh  letter,  to  bear  witness  with  it, 
and  to  bring  back  witness  to  the  reply.  They  did  not  see  how 
this  new  plan  would  answer  at  all.' 

"  llie  Governor  asked  the  speaker's  name. 

"  Mq'omba  said, '  The  Zolns  do  not  understand  this  division  of 
the  country,  that  one  piece  should  be  called  the  Qovemor's,  and 
another  Cetsbwayo's,  and  a  third  Zibebn's.  They  thought  that 
the  whole  oonntry  belonged  to  the  English,  tt^ther  with 
Cetshwayo,  who  is  now.  the  Znlns  say,  the  son  of  the  Queen, 
not  of  Mpande  only.' 

"  This  speaker's  name  too  the  Governor  asked. 

"  Shingana  said, '  There  are  men  with  us  now.  Sir,  of  those  who 
have  been  prayii^  for  Cetshwayo  all  along,  before  his  return 
as  well  aa  now,  men  from  sontb  of  the  Umhlatuze,  those  who 
have  been  beaten.  They  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  speak 
their  message,  becaose  Mr.  Symonde  got  up  and  left  them  in  the 
act  to  speak.' 

"  The  Governor  said,  '  These  men  do  not  belong  to  your  party, 
they  are  separate '  [  =  '  they  live  in  the  Beserve  ']. 

"  Shingana  replied, '  Indeed,  Sir,  they  are  of  oar  party,  and  the 
letter  was  written  specially  on  aocoont  of  them.  I  was  there 
when  Mr.  Fynn  was  writing  down  their  story,  and  all  the 
witnesses  to  it  were  named,  and  those  injnred,  and  the  nstnre  of 
their  hurts.     Thoy  are  jnst  the  head  and  front  of  the  a&ir.' 

"  The  Governor  said  that '  Mr.  Fynn  had  not  reported  one  word 
of  all  that — that  it  was  not  his  office  to  do  so,  as  he  was  appconted 
to  attend  to  the  laud  given  to  Cetshwayo  only,  and  Mr.  Osbom 
was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  Besetve.'  * 


*  The  Prince  and  his  party  had  tbemselves  brought  Mr.  Fynn'e 
report  [3616,  pp.  116  and  116],  so  that  the  Governor's  words  must 
here  have  been  very  incorrectly  interpreted  to  the  Zulus,  as  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  what  was  intended  was  that  as  (in 
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"  The  PriDce  said  '  Cetshwayo  would  be  mnch  taken  aback  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Fj on  had  reported  nothing  of  this  matter,  since  the 
men  had  been  beaten,  on  being  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Bhepatone  bj  the 
King  in  obedience  to  a  message  from  himself  (Mr.  Fynn),  and  thia 
was  what  the  King  had  asked  him  to  report,  and  what,  it  had  been 
faiilj  nnderstood,  he  had  reported.'  (Shingana  here  Baid  to  the 
Bishop  that  the;  had  not  mentioned  to  the  Governor  what  was, 
however,  a  fact,  namely,  that  Getahwajo  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Yjatt 
to  send  first  to  Mr.  Jan  himself  to  ask  an  explanation,  before 
reporting  him  to  the  Goremor,  but  that  Mx.  Fjnn,  being  very 
angT7,  had  said, '  Did  Mr.  Jan  tell  me  that  he  was  going  to  do 
this  ?  Am  I  to  send  men  to  him  to  be  beaten  ?  I  shall  not 
commnuicate  with  him,  bat  shall  report  it  directly  to  the 
Govemoi,  and  let  him  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  doing  so.'* 


H.E.'s  opinion)  Mr.  Fynn  had  no  bnaittem  to  write,  therefore  bis 
letter  conld  not  be  spoken  of  as  received.  As  there  is  no  official 
report  of  this  conversation,  we  have  only  what  the  interpreter  said 
in  Zulu,  and  not  what  Sir  Henry  Bolwer  said  in  English,  to  go 
npon.  The  Zulu  account  is,  however,  incidentally  confirmed  on 
various  points  by  official  documents. 

*  And  this  is  precisely  what  the  Governor  did.  On  the  24th 
March  he  wrote  a  despatch  [3616,  p.  100]  to  Mr.  Fynn,  every  liue 
of  which  evinces  intense  disapproval  of  the  Besidenfs  action. 
".  .  .  .  I  may  remark,  for  your  future  guidance,"  writes  Sir 
Henry  Bnlwer,  "  that  it  would  have  boon  well  had  you  consulted 
me  before  you  allowed  a  deputation  from  Getshwayo  to  come 
into  Katal."  Such  a  tone  of  hostility  towards  the  Zulu  King  as 
this,  actually  going  so  fdr  as  to  impose  restrictions  on  his  free 
communication  with  the  British  Government,  was  altogether  out 
of  keeping  with  the  kindly  intontious  of  the  Home  Authorities. 
This  letter  to  Mr.  Fynn,  alone,  would  have  justified  Cetsbwayo's 
observation  to  the  Bishop,  when  asking  the  latter  to  speak  for 
him,  "  to  the  great  men  of  the  Conncil  over  the  sea  (because,  you 
know  that  I  am  not  much  in  favour  in  Katal)."  This  is,  however, 
in  reply  to  the  first  message  [see  p.  432]  sent  by  Umnyamana  and 
Getshwayo's  oooncillors  (or  as  Sir  H.  Bulwer  remarks  "  a*  0teg 
ihemadvet  lay,  from  Cetshwayo  and  his  councillors,"  which,  how- 
ever, comes  to  precisely  the  same  thing),  and  it  makes  no  mention 
VOL.   II.  2   H 
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"  The  Governor  replied  that  all  these  nutters  should  be  reported 
to  Mr.  Oebom.*  '  Let  Cetehwayo  not  interfere  in  any  waj  with 
anything  aoroas  the  TJmhlatnze,  and  attend  only  to  the  cotmtrj' 
given  to  him.  Getehwayo  mnBt  not  be  hankering  after  this  thing 
and  that,  which  need  to  be  his.  t 

" '  He  had  been  oonqaered  and  his  Kingship  taken  away,  de 
came  back  now  by  the  grace  of  the  Anthoritiea,  and  to  the  land 
of  the  Anthoritiea,  to  the  portion  which  they  had  appointed  hint 
to  rule,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it  Cetshwayo  shonid  bear  in 
mind  the  words  spoken  by  the  graat  men  over  the  sea,  and  take 
care  that  none  of  them  were  broken.' 

"  The  GoTGmor  then  took  leave  and  left  the  room.  They  were 
asked  also  if,  when  they  got  home,  they  ehonld  report  that  they 
had  been  received  and  fed  by  the  Ooremment.  They  replied  that 
they  ehonld.} 

"  Early  next  morning  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  Mr.  Jas 
had  sent  him  to  call  the  Prinoe  back,  as  there  remained  »  word  to 
be  spoken ;   bnt  he  was  not  to  bring   the  others.     So  Shingana 


of  Sbingaoa's  message,  or  of  Mr.  Fynn's  report  [3616,  p.  117} 
received  two  days  before  about  the  beating.  These  are  answered 
in  a  later  despatch  of  March  29th,  written  in  the  same  tone,  and  oMn- 
menting  on  the  report  tfans  :  "I  have  received  no  information  to 
show  me  that  such  oocnrrences  took  placo  as  they  are  described  " 
[Aid.,  p.  118],  and  the  Qovemorvolnntaers  the  opinion,  "lam  qoile 
certain  that  Mr.  Shepetone  did  not  nse  the  expressions  regarding 
Oetahwayo  which  he  was  reported  to  have  nsed." 

*  Mr.  Osbom  was  not  there,  in  fact  they  found  him  still  in 
Maritzbu^  (though  he  had  started  to  replace  Mr.  Shepstone  in  tho 
Beeerve  before  these  words  of  the  Oovemar  were  spoken)  ;  so 
they  bad  gone  to  Mr.  Fynn,  as  they  ooold  hardly  have  reported 
Mr.  Shepstone  to  himself. 

t  e.  g.  cattle  which  Lord  Eimbcrley  had  said  [8166,  p.  129] 
ought  to  be  collected  for  him,  or  a  sabstltnte  provided  for  his 
maintenance  according  to  his  station. 

I  They  hod  received  about  3«.  worth  of  meat  daily,  sbinbone 
or  similar  pieces,  i.  e.  not  quite  3d.  a  day  for  each  of  the  thirteoa 
headmen,  or  Id.  a  day  for  each  of  the  whole  party  of  thirty-fire, 
and  nothing  else,  e.  g.  no  mealie-meal  for  their  men. 
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took  only  Siooto  to  be  bia  witness,  and  the  two  eye-witnessee  who 
would  describe  the  beatmg,  in  case  there  might  arise  a  ohaace  for 
them  to  speak.  For  he  aaked  the  messenger, '  I^  it  not  abont  the 
heating  that  we  are  oalled  back?' — who  replied  that  it  might  well 
be  BO,  and  that  he  had  spoken  about  that  afiair  with  a  yoong  man 
of  Mr.  Jan's,  who  had  jost  oome  down  with  him  from  Zuloland, 
and  that  this  yonng  man  had  affirmed  that  Mr.  Jan  had  not  beaten 
the  Znlos,  he  hod  merely  '  startled  them  with  a  switch.'  The 
messenger  told  Shingana  to  make  all  haste  to  oome  in.  They  did 
so,  bat  were  kept  waiting  till  ens-down, — in  the  morning  at  the 
B.N^  Office,  in  the  afternoon  ontside  Government  Honse — the 
interpreter  who  hronght  them  np  having  gone  in,  and  Mr,  Jan 
also  entering  in  the  ooarse  of  the  a^moon.  They  fonnd  these 
two  with  the  Qorornor  trhen,  at  last,  ShLngana  and  Sicoto  were 
taken  in.* 

"They  were  told  'The  Qovemor  has  sent  for  y^a  to  say  "Q-o 


*  From  Mr.  Shepstone's  own  aoooont  it  seems  that,  aUhoagb 
present  at  this  meeting,  and  well  aware  of  the  charges  bronght 
against  him,  he  took  so  little  interest  in  what  passed  that,  six 
months  later,  he  conld  not,  nadar  cross-examination,  answer  a 
single  qnestion  on  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  He 
said  he  believed  His  Eioellenoy's  reply  was  verbal ;  he  did  not 
know  its  nature,  and  did  not  think  he  conld  repeat  a  single 
sentence ;  he  was  in  the  same  room,  bat  did  not  interpret,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  On  being  asked  "  Was  any 
reference  made  at  this  interview  at  which  yon  tveie  present  to  the 
message  which  Oetshwayo  sent  down  "  [i.  e.  the  accosation  against 
the  person  qnostionedj,  Mr.  Shepstone  replied, "  There  may  or  may 
not.  I  do  not  remember.  I  told  yon  I  did  not  remember  what 
was  said.  I  had  bad  qaite  enongh  to  do  with  Zulu  affitiis  without 
wanting  to  know  what  they  had  said." 

Q.  "  Do  I  understand  that  you  know  nothing  of  what  transpired 
at  tbia  meeting  at  which  you  were  present?  " 

A.  "  I  did  not  trouble  my  head  about  it.  It  may  have  been 
about  me,  bnt  I  do  not  remember.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention. 
I  distinctly  say,  my  Iiord,  I  don't  remember  anything  that  did 
take  place.  I  simply  sat  by."  (Beport  of  Action,  Natal  Witneti, 
Sopt  17th,  1883.) 

2  U   2 
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pleasuitl;,"  and  that  yon  should  greet  the  King  much  from  him. 
And  tell  him  to  bear  in  mind  the  vorda  spoken  by  the  great 
men  over  the  sea  and  take  care  that  none  of  them  ore  broken. 
Let  him  not  be  deceived  by  other  people,  telling  him  falsely. 
The  words  (conditions)  which  were  spoken  over  the  sea,  and 
which  he  knowa,  are  the  tratb,  and  they  are  final,  and  will  never 
be  altered.  If  the  King  keeps  firmly  to  all  those  words  of  the 
great  men  and  of  the  Qovemor  [i.  e.  the  oonditiona  told  biyri  in 
England  and  those  told  him  at  the  Cape],  the  Governor  too  will 
support  him.  He  is  not  speaking  in  anger  but  in  kindness-'  Id 
fact,  there  were  no  new  words  at  all,  only  the  same  that  had  been 
spoken  the  day  before,  reiterated  and  enforced. 

"Shingana  replied,  'It  is  jnst  in  pnranonce  of  those  conditions 
that  we  have  come  down.  And  we  are  sent  by  the  Heads  of  the 
Zulu  people  [not  by  Cctshwayo  alone].  For  the  Ring  was  told 
in  England  that  only  a  little  bit  of  land,  where  Dunn  whs,  would 
be  ont  off,  and  at  the  Restoration  it  was  said  that  this  [catting  off] 
wonld  be  done  on  account  of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  be  nnder 
Cetshwayo.  And  the  Zulus  then  claimed  that  those  who  did  not 
wish  for  Cetshwayo  shoold  be  prodnced ;  but  not  a  single  one 
appeared  or  was  named.*  So  the  Zulns  protested  against  this 
law,  and  prayed  Sir  T.  Shepstono  to  forward  all  their  words  of 
protest.  And  he  promised  to  do  so,  and  said  that,  if  the  great 
men  at  homo  agreed  to  their  prayer,  he  too  sfaonld  be  glad,  and, 
if  they  did  not,  be  wonld  forward  the  answer.  For  all  the 
principal  chiefs  from  south  of  the  Umhlatuze  protested  before 
Bir  T.  Shepstone  that  day,  saying,  "  Is  it  not  we  who  have  been 
praying  for  him  ?  "  Mavumengwana  said  that  "  He  himself  and 
others  who  had  held  down  their  heads  [submitted  to  Dunn]  had 
only  behaved  like  women  who  marry  again,  becaose  they  believe 
that  their  own  hnsband  is  dead.  But,  should  their  husband  rise 
from  the  dead,  will  they  not  return  at  once  to  him,  having  been 
mistaken  ?  The  King,  Sirs  (3falon),"  said  Mavumengwana,  "  is 
our  husband,  and,  since  you  have  brought  him  back  to  us,  we 
shall  cleave  to  him." 

'"I  meant,'  said  Shingana,  'to  have  gone  on,  and  given  the 
speeches  of  the  other  men  south  of  the  Umhlatuze,  e.  g,  of 
Uayepu,  when  he  said  that  "  he  would  rather  cut  his  throat  than 


'  See  remarks  about  Siungnza  and  Umgitehwa,  pp.  388-91. 
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leave  hie  daughters  in  tLe  hande  of  dogs,"  and  then  to  have 
spoken  abont  the  beating.  But  [one]  now  spoke  to  the  Governor, 
and  I  had  to  break  off.  The  GoTemor  repeated  that  "  Matters 
south  of  the  Umhlatuze  must  be  reported  to  Mr.  Osboni, 
who  aloae  was  responsible  there."     And   the    Governor  left  the 

'"So  we  came  away  grieTouely  disappointed.  For  we  are  as 
good  as  rejected,  being  sent  back  without  a  message,  and  without 
being  allowed  to  report  the  men  who  were  beaten,  or  even  to  hear 
our  own  words  as  Mr.  Bymonda  had  reported  them,  so  as  to  be 
snre  that  the  Governor  had  heard  our  message  aright.  We  com- 
plain greatly  of  this  arrangement.  We  see  that  a  wall  is  to  be 
built  up  round  ua,  through  which  onr  cries  cannot  be  heard.' 

"  The  Bishop  pointed  out  to  them  that  those  in  the  Beeerve 
were  allowed  to  report  their  troubles,  including  the  beating, 
through  Mr.  Osbom.  But  they  replied,  'We  cannot  do  that; 
for  it  would  immediately  be  taken  to  signify  that  we  had 
recognized  Mr.  Osbom,  and  given  up  Oetshwayo.' " 

And,  indeed,  Biooe  they  might  not  come  down  to 
state  their  grievances  themselveB,  and  Mr.  Fynn  was 
forbidden  to  report  them  on  paper,  a  '*  wall "  through 
which  their  cries  could  not  be  heard  was  truly  built 
around  them,  as  they  said,  and,  a  little  later,  when 
they  hud  lost  their  best  friend  in  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  after  which  official  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  their  communicating  with  the  family  at 
BishopBtowe,  they  had  no  help  left  hut  in  their  own 
right  arms.  The  persistence  yet  moderation  with 
which  they  have  used  their  strength  as  against 
Europeans  generally,  and  British  subjects  in  par- 
ticular, forms  a  striking  page  in  the  history  of  a 
savage  race.  It  shows  plainly  enough  the  influence 
which  that  remarkable  man,  whom  we  British  have 
prevented  from  bringing  about  the  salvation  and 
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civilisation  of  hie  nation — Cetahwayo,  had  obtained 
over  hie  people,  who  might  under  his  reign  have 
advanced  far  upon  the  road  to  civilisation  and 
proBperity,  had  England  assisted  his  naturally  wise 
and  humane  inclination  in  the  management  of  the 
Zulus  with  her  strength  and  knowledge,  instead  of 
allowing  the  Natal  Government  to  trample  him 
under  foot. 

All  these  Zulu  accounts,  undoubtedly  given  in 
good  faith,  certainly  represent  a  very  different  state 
of  things  from  any  anticipated  or  intended  by  the 
Home  Government.  Blue  Book[3616]  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which  an  appear- 
ance of  considerable  opposition  to  Cetshwayo  was 
produced.  Time  and  space  fail  us  to  unravel  all  the 
equivocations  and  misrepresentations  by  which  this 
■effect  was  achieved,  hut  it  might  easily  be  done, 
could  the  reading  public  reasonably  be  expected  to 
wade  through  the  result  A  few  instances  must 
therefore  suflfice,  and  any  one  who  cares  to  study  the 
subject  thoroughly  for  themselves  may  easily  learn 
that  the  cases  given  are  but  a  &ir  sample  of  the 
whole.  It  may  safely  he  inferred  that,  had  the  Home 
Government  known — while  the  fete  of  Zululand 
still  lay  in  England's  hands — what  Mr.  J.  Shepstone's 
despatches  between  January  and  March  1883  would 
unfold  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  procuring  deci- 
sions against  Cetehwayo,  and  the  dilatory  and  un- 
certain nature  of  such  decisions  when  made,  they 
never  would  have  consented  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
plan  for  a  "  ^Reserve  "  at  all. 
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Mr.  W,  Y.  Campbell,  acting  as  special  corre- 
epondeht  to  the  Natal  Advertiser  in  September  1883, 
writes  as  follows : — 

"  Wliaterer  the  professioDB  of  enmity  to  and  fear  of  the  King 
made  by  the  Znlns  in  the  Besetre  prior  to  his  xetam,  the  subee- 
qneut  cnrrent  of  events  haB  completely  fklsified  those  professionB. 
The  Reaerre  natives,  though  ordered  not  to  go  to  the  King, 
wilfhlly  and  persistently  disregarded  these  orders  on  all  hands, 
and  the  majority  of  the  kraola  in  the  Beaerve  sent  a  meesenger 
with  congratalatory  messages  of  welcome  to  the  King  after  hie 
return.  These  men  had  to  evade  the  police,  and  cross  the 
TTmhlatnze  secretly.  They  went  knowing  that  they  would  be 
fined  for  contempt  of  orders.  But  go  they  did.  They  risked  all 
solely  to  see  the  King.  At  one  time,  shortly  after  his  return,  the 
King  had  something  like  1500  men  of  the  Reserve  paying  court 
to  him  at  Ondini  [Ulnndi].  There  was  a  constant  stream  passing 
backwards  and  forwards.  A  deal  of  night  work  had  to  be  done 
to  evade  ]U^emate's  [Mr.  Osbom's]  police,  and  the  spies  of  the  few 
chiefs  inimical  to  the  King.  8o  the  young  men  used  to  leave 
their  kraals  by  night,  and  orosB  the  boundary  in  the  dark.  The 
old  men,  the  headmen,  were  wishful  to  go.  But  they  being  more 
conspionous  than  their  sous,  conld  not  be  absent  &om  their  kraals 
withont  their  absence  being  spotted  and  reported;  and  then 
fallowed  the  heavy  £ue  or  eating  np.  A  few  reckless  old  fellows 
chose  to  be  eaten  up  rather  than  not  have  a  look  at  the  resurrected 
King.  They  had  their  look  and  were  eaten  np.*  "  — '  With 
Cetshwayo  in  the  Inkandhla,'  p.  16. 

This  account  is  given  by  an  Englishman  who 
travelled  through  the  country  in  September  1883 
with  two  objects,  as  he  states  himself,  "  1st,  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  the  King ;  2nd,  to  find  out  the 
feeling  of  the  Reserve." 

Mr.  Campbell  gives  the  "  Keserve "  Zulus'  own 

*  AmongHt  these  "  reckless  old  fellows  "  were  Qetnka,  Godide, 
Nobiya,  &c.,  some  of  the  most  powerful  chie&i  in  the  Beserre. 
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account  of  how  they  were  treated,  from  which  the 
following  passage  may  be  extracted : — 

"  We  heard  he  [Cetehwikf  o]  was  come,  and  we  wanted  to  go 
And  eoe  him.  We  were  told,  however,  '  No,  lie  down,  eta;  where 
yon  are,  do  not  npeet  the  coontry  by  nmning  about.'  We 
wondered  at  this  command.*  Some  of  ne  listened  to  it,  and 
stayed.  We  lay  down,  holding  our  months.  Others  would  not 
listen  to  it.  They  said, '  No,  the  King  is  returned  to  na ;  why 
ehonld  we  be  kept  &om  him  ?  We  will  go  to  see  bim.  There 
can  be  no  wrong  in  this.'  And  they  went  They  got  tiuongh 
the  police,  and  saw  their  King.  On  their  return,  however,  they 
were  fined.  And  so  the  thing  began,  and  so  the  thing  continued. 
To-day  [the  end  of  September]  any  Zulu  in  the  Eeservewho  thinks 
of  Cetshwayo  with  fitvour  does  so  at  bis  peril.  He  is  watched  by 
Oovemment  police  that  come  from  Natal.f  He  is  watched  by 
Dunn  and  bis  friends,  and  his  spies  that  are  everywhere." 


*  The  command,  it  will  be  remembered,  reached  them  fiaax 
Cetshwayo  himself,  as  well  as  from  Hr.  Sbepetone. 

t  On  Feb.  13th,  Mr.  J.  Shepstone  reports  [S616,  p.  37]  to  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  that  "  several  chie&  and  beai^en  living  on  and 
near  the  Biver  Umblatuze,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Beserre, 
have  begged  me  to  place  Qovemment  men  at  the  different  drifls 
and  crossings  of  the  border  river ;  they  say  that  it  will  aSbrd  them 
greater  security  against  their  own  people  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
will  also  for  the  present,  while  the  existing  feeling  of  distrust 
lasts,  relieve  them  &om  turning  informers  against  these  who  nntU 
lately  were  one  with  them,  and  who  might  resent  any  such  action 
(xa  their  part,  while  if  done  by  strangers  no  tronble  would  ensue. 

"  I  consider  that  it  is  not  only  advisable  to  do  this,  but  that  it 
is  indispensable.  Some  check  should  be  placed  upon  the  indis- 
criminate crossing  and  recrossing  ;  it  will  prevent  trouble  and 
unpleasantness,  and  even  should  the  pass  system  not  be  estab- 
lished, the  Border  gnard  Aonld  be  the  parties  to  whom  each 
party  crossing  most  report  him  or  herself  and  their  missicm." 
Sir  G.  Bnlwer  replied  that  he  saw  "  No  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment, provided  it  does  not  involve  any  expense,  and  that  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  intercourse  for  peaceful  purposes 
between  the  two  Territories"  [3616,  p.  S8],  amongst  which  pnr- 
poses  visits  to  Cetshwayo  were  plainly  not  included. 
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This  was  the  account,  says  Mr,  Campbell,  not 

"of  oue  man,  nor  of  twenty  men,  nor  of  a  Iiimdrei^  but  of 
fully  three-fourths  of  those  DativeB,  in  the  Keaerve,  for  whose 
protection  and  preBervation  the  Beeerve  was  annexed." 

Those  who  had  been  frightened  into  denying  their 
King,  explained  their  conduct  thus  : — 

"  We  conid  see  our  King  was  not  liked  by  the  GoTemment 
[which  had  conquered  them  a  few  years  before].  The  faee  of  the 
Government  never  turned  to  him  pleasantly.  The  GoTemment 
heart  never  seemed  to  care  for  him.  And  not  only  this.  We 
noticed  that  Zibebu  was  allowed  to  do  all  mtumer  of  things  ua- 
rebuked.  We  knew  that  Dunn  was  pulling  against  the  Eiog, 
and  with  great  weight.  We  saw  also  that  Zibeba  was  undoubtedly 
the  Government  favourite.  ...  On  top  of  all  this  we  were  told 
not  to  move ;  to  lie  quite  still.  We  lay  quite  still.  We  kept 
our  faces  on  the  ground,  and  if  we  glanced  upwards  we  saw  a 
[Xatal]  native  policeman  or  spy  with  an  uplifted  assegai  over 
us.  If  we  looked  up  on  the  other  aide  we  saw  the  muzzle  of  a 
policeman's  gun.  What  could  we  do  in  a  case  like  that  ?  Why, 
lie  Btill  of  course." 

"And  so,  turn  where  one  will,"  writes  Mr.  Campbell,  after 
recording  special  instances  of  oppreeeion,  "  the  repressing  influence 
is  everywhere  apparent.  The  natives  are  thns  oompulsorily  made 
good  subjects  in  accordance  with  Blue  Book  wishes.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  have  any  opinion  of  their  own.  To  any  one  who 
sees  below  the  suriace,  the  evidence  there  is  plain.  The  natives 
are  coerced  into  an  attitude  foreign  to  their  wish  and  their 
instincts." 

How  Blue  Book  appearances  were  kept  up  the 
writer  describes,  from  his  own  personal  investiga- 
tions, thus : — 

"  He  [Dunn]  is  the  centre  of  the  anti-King  opposition, — the 
valued  adviser  of  all  who  are  against  the  King.  .  .  He  hears 
rnmoors  in  the  Beeerve.  He  sends  them  to  Misjan  [Mr.  J. 
Shepstone],  who  in  passing  them  on  to  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer,  forgets 
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to  see  if  thej  have  any  fonndation  in  fact  In  tnm  the;  are 
passed  on  aa  enclosnres,  io  long  oovering  despatcbea,  to  Zjord 
Derby,  aad  as  Teprimanda  to  the  Eiag." 

"  Misjan's "  reigo  in  the  Reserve  came  to  an  end 
about  the  end  of  March,  when  Mr.  OBbom  was  deputed 
to  take  his  place,  and  the  former  returned  to  Pieter- 
maritzburg  and  took  up  again  his  long  held  office  of 
actmg  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs.  Meanwhile  the 
accusations  brought  against  him  of  ill-treating  the 
Zulu  chiefs  were  too  serious,  and  the  inquiries  fixim 
home  too  urgent,  to  admit  of  the  matter  being  allowed 
to  drop.  An  action  for  libel  was  brought  in  Mr. 
Sbepstone's  name,  nominally  against  the  proprietors 
of  the  Witness,  but  practically  against  Mr.  Statham, 
in  respect  of  these  accusations,  and  the  personal 
nature  of  the  attack  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
an  offer  was  privately  made  by  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendants  to  withdraw  the  action  if  Mr.  Statham 
were  summarily  dismissed  ['  The  Zulu  Iniquity,'  p.  30], 

The  offer  was  not  accepted,  but  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  made  is  a  remarkable  one.  Mr. 
Statham  was  far  too  acute  an  observer,  and  too 
dangerous  an  opponent  to  be  disregarded,  now  that 
be  had  seen  through  the  tactics,  and  denounced  the 
action  of  the  officials  [iftirf.]. 

"  Two  tliuigB  were  easential  for  the  safety  of  the  *  officiftl 
clique,' "  writes  Mr.  Statham  himself,  "  first  that  I  should  be  dis- 
credited, and  next,  that  the  Daily  Newt  ahoold  be  provided  with 
a  correspondent  who  would  act  in  the  official  intereet,  and  keep 
the  public  in  England  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  bearing  of  what 
was  passing  in  Znluland.  The  only  way  in  which  this  conld  be 
done  was  by  a  personal  attack  on  me." 
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Towards  the  fulfilment  of  these  objects  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer'a  despatch  [3616,  p.  88]  impugning  Mr. 
Statham's  veracity,  would  naturally  go  a  long  way, 
and  the  latter  was  deprived  of  his  position  aa  cor- 
respondent to  the  DailT/  News,  that  paper  being, 
he  says  ['Zulu  Iniquity,'  pp.  14  and  15]  "supplied 
with  a  substitute  of  the  '  official  clique's  *  own 
choosing." 

In  addition  to  this,  a  cowardly  attempt  was  made 
to  injure  Mr.  Statham's  personal  character  and 
prospects,  and,  so,  possibly,  drive  him  from  the 
country,  or  at  least  from  his  influential  position  as 
editor  of  the  Witrtess.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
the  victim  of  painful  circumstances  which  had 
brought  disastrous  consequences  in  their  train,* 
But,  having  retained  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
many  worthy  people,  he  had  subsequently  succeeded 
in  shaking  off  the  shadow  of  his  early  troubles,  and 
making  a  career  for  himself.  But  seventeen  years 
UUeTy  in  18S2,  an  accident  brought  a  breath  of  the 
old  story  to  Natal. 

"  It  seemed  desirable,"  writes  Mr.  BUtliam, "  to  take  legal  sdrioe 
on  the  sitnation.and  thus,  under  the  seal  of  professional  coufidenoe, 
the  facts  relating  to  my  earlier  life  passed  into  the  posseeaion  of 
one  member  of  the '  official  clique.'  "t    \Ibid.,  p.  26.] 


*  Mr.  £.  W.  Bird,  described  as  "  the  leading  partner  in  the 
oldest  legal  firm  "  in  Liverpool,  wrote  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Statham 
"  as  the  Tiotim  of  circumatanceB  over  which  he  had  no  poasible 
control."     ['  Znln  Iniqnity,'  p.  23.] 

t  Mr.  Statham  explains  his  own  nsa  of  the  term  "official 
clique"  thus — "The  head  of  the  'ofSoial  clique'  in  Natal  is 
Sir  Thoophilns  Shcpstone,  and  the  oliqno  consifils,  besides  a  few 
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Some  time  after,  the  political  eoUieion  between 
Natal  officialiem  and  Mr.  Statham  having  mean- 
while taken  place,  he  heard  from  a  friend  in  London 
that 

"  Tb«  matter  of  which  yon  speak  in  the  letter  reoeired  to-day 
has  become  common  to  eveFjbody.  When  Hemmati  waa  here 
it  seemfi  to  have  been  hie  policy  to  tell  the  story,  .  .  .  But 
nothing  was  heard  of  it  till  Merriman  came." — Ibid.,  p.  15. 

Thia  waa  written  in  ^uly  1883,  and  Mr.  Statham 
traces  the  connection  between  this  and  his  political  and 
official  opponents  in  Natal  by  the  words  Itbid.,  p.  15], 
"  When  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  went  to  England 
[in  May  1883],  he  was  accompanied  from  Cape  Town 
by  Mr.  J.  X.  Merriman,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cape  Ministry,"  who  had  "been  for  some  years  the 
Cape  Town  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News"  and 
"  had  been  in  intimate  communication  with  Sir 
Theo.  Shepstone  during  the  voyage  to  England " 
{tbid.,  p.  27]. 

Mr.  Statham 's  dismissal  from  his  post  of  corre- 
spondent to  the  Daily  News  followed  {ibid.,  p.  14] 
without  any  reason  whatever  being  assigned. 

Immediately  upon  this  secret  undermining  of  his 
reputation  came  the  action  for  libel,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  J.  Shepstone,  which  was  tried  in  Marifczburg  in 
September  1883.  The  nominal  defendants  in  the 
case  were  altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Zulus, 


ontlying  officials,  mainly  of  members  and  connections  of  his 
family.  Ey  keeping  close  control  over  all  native  matters,  this 
cliqnB  practically  governs  Natal,  insomnob  that  no  Governor  has 
over  succeeded  in  getting  behind  its  power."—'  Znla  Iniquity,'  p.  9. 
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and  with  Mr.  Statham'a  action.  The  political  views 
of  the  colonial  public,  also,  were  wholly  opposed  to 
any  point  being  made  of  Zulu  loyalty  to  Cetshwayo, 
or  of  undue  coercion  on  the  part  of  Natal  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  Keserve,  in  fact  to  any  hypo- 
thesis likely  to  interfere  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
admirable  scheme  for  neutralising  the  good  effects  of 
England's  action.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  6nd  that  the  case  was  never 
defended  upon  its  merits  at  all.  The  defendants  took 
their  stand  on  '*  privilege,"  and  the  matter  tried  was 
not  whether  Mr.  J.  Sbepstone  did,  or  did  not  act  as 
the  Zulus  said  that  he  did,  but  whether  the  Witness 
had  a  right  or  not  to  publish  the  story.  This  latter 
point  was  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sbepstone,  with 
damages  500/.,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
decision  of  the  case  as  it  was  tried,  had  any  result  in 
his  favour  beyond  the  500/. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  for  the  "lay"  mind  to 
understand  the  precise  bearings  of  this  trial.  The 
judge  and  the  lawyers  appear  to  have  differed  consi- 
derably in  the  mere  legal  technicalities  of  the  matter. 
The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  having  produced  a 
native  witness  (one  of  Mr.  J.  Shepstone's  party) — 

"  Hr.  Morcom  enbinitted  that,  in  the  pleadings,  the  qneetion  of 
th«  truth  or  folsitj  of  the  alleged  libel  did  Dot  arise.  He  con- 
tended that  the  qneBtion  of  the  publication  of  occmrencee  in  Zuln- 
land  was  one  of  privilege,  and  the  truth  or  falaity  of  the  atate- 
meots  did  not  arise."— Times  of  Nalal,  Sept  15th,  1883. 

This  point  was  argued  out  in  Court,  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  declining  to  admit  it,  and  the  ques- 
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tion  finally  turuing  upon  whether  Mr.  Morcom  had 
put  in  his  objection  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the 
middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  evidence  of  the  first 
native  witness  on  Mr.  Shepstone's  side.  As  it  is 
quite  plain  that  Mr.  Morcom  never  intended  to  de- 
fend the  case  except  upon  the  point  of  "  privilege,'' 
the  judge's  remark  that  it  was  "  a  pity  if  counsel,  in 
some  technical  point,  put  himself  in  a  false  position 
either  with  the  Court  or  the  jury  "  seems  justified. 
In  summing  up,  his  Lordship  said  that 

**  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  Btim  of  60001.  damages 
in  that  the  defendants  had  malioionBly  libelled  him  in  the  paper 
of  which  they  were  the  publishers  and  proprietors.  In  the  first 
place,  the  libel  was  stated  to  be  in  the  report  of  certain  messengers 
from  Cetshwayo,*  and  secondly,  in  certain  articles  on  those 
reports.  ...  If  the  jury  were  satisfied  as  to  the  publication,  the 
jury  would  then  have  to  consider  the  seooad  question,  that  of 
privilege.  .  .  .  If  it  were  admitted  in  the  pleadings  that  the  matters 
appertaining  to  the  reports  were  for  the  public  good  [  ?  if  the 
accused  person  admitted  the  fitots  stated  against  him],  it  might 
be  his  duty  to  tell  them  what  their  finding  should  be ;  but  the 
plaintiff  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  reportf  He  stated  that  the 
report  was  not  an  accurate  one,  and  ihat  the  King  did  not  send 
the  messengers.I     The  jury  would    hare   to  consider  whether 


*  T£x.  Morcom  eaid  that  "  The  matter  complained  of  as  libelloas 
.  . .  was  .  .  .  privileged  because  practically  a  publication  of  the  same 
charges  against  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial 
Slue  Book  published  subsequently  in  England  for  the  information  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  accessible  to  the  public,  because 
ofiered  for  sale  to  the  public"— Trmes  of  Natal,  Sept.  18th,  1883. 

t  Otherwise  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  plaintiff  could  justly  raise 
a  complaint. 

}  This  is  a  curious  defence,  in  &ce  of  the  Ring's  complaint,  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Fynn,  and  printed  in  the  Blue  Book  [3616,  p.  115J. 
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the  Btatements  were  of  vital  importance  to  Natal,*  uid  then 
whether  the  natives  did  com«,  and  also  whether  the  interpreta- 
tion wsB  a  right  oiie,t  ukd,  whether,  taking  into  oonsideration 
all  these  things,  the  artiolea  were  per  »e  joatifiable,  so  aa  to 
make  the  publication  a  privileged  one.  As  to  the  qneation  of 
privilege  in  England,  it  had  been  held  that  a  foil  and  aocnrate 
report  of  parliamentary  proceedings  is  privileged,  and  also  the 
reports  in  a  Oonrt  of  Jnstioe.  He  was,  however,  not  aware  that  it 
went  any  further  than  that.  Coming  to  this  oonntry,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  jury  to  say 
that  such  publication  was  privileged  apart  from  the  truth  of 
the  report.  If  the  jury  found  that  the  report  was  true,  then 
the  publication  would  be  true,!  and  the  jury  would  then  have 
to  consider  whether  the  comments  on  the  report  were  justifiable, 
otherwise  the  jury  would  still  have  to  find  for  the  plaintiff, 
but  if  they  found  that  the  comments  were  justified,  then  they 
would  have  to  find  for  the  defendants.g  In  the  third  place 
the  jury  would  have  to  consider  whether  the  reports  &om  Zulu- 
land  were  correct.  S  He  did  not  intend  to  go  into  that  qaestion,  as 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  had  been  given  on  that  point.  \\     If  they 

*  Was  a  jury  t>t  Nataliane  likely  to  think  anything  pu,rely  Zulu 
"of  vital  importance  to  Natal,"  and  ought  any  such  eelfish 
considerationB  to  have  been  introdaced  into  this  case  ? 

t  The  Bishop  of  Natal  had  vouched  for  the  fact  that  "  the 
natives  did  come  "  (i.  e.  from  Zululaud,  by  Cetehwayo's  orders), 
and  the  interpretation  was  made,  under  the  Bishop's  supervision, 
by  Utss  Golenso,  with  the  assistance  of  two  honest  and  intelligent 
natives. 

t  The  following  passages  show  that  the  words  "  that  the  report 
was  true"  meant  only  that  the  Witnesg  newspaper  correctly 
reported  the  statements  of  the  Znlos,  not  that  those  statements 
were  trae. 

§  OftbisthejoryhadnopoasiblemeansofjudgiDg.  Aniuuberof 
Mr.  Shepstoue's  witneeses  had  given  evidence,  but  the  counsel 
for  defendants  taking  his  stand  on  "  privilege "  only,  declined  to 
oroes-ezamine  them,  and  had  not  prepared  his  own  case  from 
that  point  of  view  at  all. 

II  Entirely  on  one  side,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Shingana's 
ovidonco,  introduced  at  the  last  moment  (see  p.  486). 
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coiwidored  tbftt  the  Ckcta  were  trne,  the  plaintiff  could  not 
complain  that  they  were  published  in  the  paper ;  bnt  the  jury 
would  still  have  to  deal  with  the  comments.  If  the  commraits 
were  jnstified  by  sodi  aooonnts,  the  jury  must  find  for  tho  defen- 
dants,* but  if  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Oftebro's  house  was  as  stated  by 
the  plaintiff  and  hie  witnesses,  then  the  jury  mnst  find  for  the 
plaintiff.'^  If  they  found  Utat  the  plaintifi's  character  had  been 
damaged  by  the  publication  of  the  libel,  they  must  bring  in  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff."— rtme*  of  Natal,  Sept.  18th,  1883. 

A  unanimous  verdict  t  was  given  for  the  plaintifiF, 
damages  500/.  But  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
had  previoualj  stated  some  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
case  as  follows.  Having  said  that  "  it  was  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Bishop  Colenso  was  not  fulfilling  a 
moral  duty  in  anything  that  he  did,"  he  pointed 
out  that 

"  No  proper  enquiry  could  be  held  in  this  matter  without  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  attending  and  giving  evidence.  Bnt  he  might 
have  refused  to  attend  if  served  with  a  enbpona,  and  there  vras  no 
power  in  the  Conrt  to  compel  bis  attendance  ;  the  same  applied  to 


*  That  is  to  say  that,  supposing  the  facts  allied  against 
Mr.  Shepetone,  of  assault  upon  certain  native  chiefB  on  account 
of  their  loyalty  to  their  King,  to  be  true,  this  jury  of  twelve 
Natalians  were  to  consider  whether  in  their  opinion,  such  treat- 
ment of  the  Znlua  deserved  Mr.  Statham's  indignant  comments. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  British  and  Colonial  opinion  might  difier 
upon  thie  point.  Shortly  after  the  first  publication  of  the  story  in 
the  Witnett,  a  Natolian  was  heard  to  declare,  in  a  public  vehicle 
with  warm  approval,  that  "It  was  juat  what  John  Shepstone 
would  do.     Se  loaa  the  right  man  to  manage  the  natives." 

f  This — to  the  lay  mind — is  a  puzzling  sentence.  If  "  the 
meeting  at  Mr.  Oftebro's  house  was  as  stated  by  plaintiff,"  tbe 
facts  alleged  against  the  latter  wore  noj  true,  but  the  confosiiig 
connection  between  this  and  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  may 
very  possibly  he  due  to  a  defective  report. 

X  The  unanimity  of  a  jnry  in  a  civil  case  not  being  ef^sential  in 
Nfttftl. 
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Kr.  Osboni,  and  others  in  Zalnland,  a  oonntry  to  wfaiflh  the 
jarUdicitioii  of  the  Coort  did  not  extend,  and  from  whence, 
therefore,  it  was  impoHsible  for  the  defendants  to  obtain  witnesses. 
Had  the  defendants  been  able  to  call  these  witnesaee  they  would 
baTe  been  able  to  piore  that  the  Government  hero  not  only 
reftised  to  direct  Qutt  passes  shonld  be  granted  to  men  coming  to 
repeat  that  story,"  bat  refused  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
meaaengers  themselves;  whilst  the  defendants  wonld  have  been 
able  to  show  that  ICr.  Fynn  acted  np  to  his  instructions  by 
refusing  to  give  passes  to  natiTes  to  come  in  with  complaints  on 
the  same  head." 

It  is  not  apparent,  on  the  whole — i.  e.  to  the  Jay 
mind — whether  the  case  was  supposed  to  have  been 
decided  on  its  merits  or  not,  but  one  thing  is  very 
plain,  namely  that  it  was  not  defended  on  its  merits. 
The  case  as  between  Mr.  Shepstone  and  the  Witness 
waa  decided  in  favour  of  the  former,  but  the  case  as 
between  him  and  the  Zulus  waa  practically  ignored, 
and  has  never  been  tried  unto  this  day. 

This  doable  attack  had  seriously  shaken  Mr. 
Statham's  position,  but  by  a  bold  stroke  he  check-  . 
mated  the  more  underhand  manteuvres  of  his 
enemies,  and  exposed  some  of  their  political  tricks. 
By  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  The 
Zulu  Iniquity,'!  he  related,  in  a  short  -and  plain 
manner,  the  sad  story,  garbled  editions  of  which 
were  being  nsed  against  him,  and  also  the  history 
.  of  his  telegrams  to  the  Dailif  News  on  ZqIu  matters, 

*"....!  cannot  give  permission  to  these  people  to  oome  in 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  this  distorted  story." — Sir  H.  Bnlwer 
to  Mr.  Fynn,  May  9th,  1883  [3705,  p.  60]. 

t  "The  Zola  Iniquity,  by  F.  Begiaald  Statham,  the  Unjaatly- 
discreditcd  Natal  GorreHpondent  of  the  Daily  Neva,  with  an 
Appendti.     'William  Bidgway,  Fnblieh«r,  169,  Piooadilly." 

VOL.   11.  2  1 
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and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  discredited 
as  Natal  correspondent  to  that  paper.  This  latter 
Bubject  has  already  heen  discussed  in  these  pages, 
and  for  a  full  account  of  the  fonner  it  is  enough  to 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Statham's  own  pamphlet, 
the  perusal  of  which  can  hardly  fail  to  inspire  any 
intelligent  reader  with  respect  for  the  writer,  and 
sympathy  with  his  troubled,  past  and  present. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  were  some 
undeniable  excuses  for  the  backwardness  of  liie  de- 
fendants in  the  matter  of  providing  that  the  case 
should  be  tried  upon  ite  merits.  Two  events  which 
had  occurred  since  the  publication  of  the  accnsations 
against  Mr.  Shepstone  had  greatly  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  at  any  time  would  have  existed  in 
procuring  native  evidence  in  a  case  in  which  a 
Natal  Government  official,  a  Shepstone,  and  the 
head  of  the  office  for  Native  AflFairs,  was  concerned. 
The  first  of  these  evente  was  the  death  of  the  Bishop 
of  Natal,  whose  very  presence  would  have  given  the 
Zulus  courage  to  speak  the  truth,  whatever  that 
might  be,  and  whose  influence  both  with  them  and 
with  their  King  would  have  helped  to  ensure  the 
appearance  of  the  requisite  witnesses.  The  second 
event  was  the  sack  of  Tllundi  by  Zihebu,  of  whom 
Mr.  Campbell  speaks  as  "  rushing  unprovoked  on 
the  Ondini  Kraal  [Ulundi]  and  massacring  all  and 
sundry,"  ['  Cetshwayo  in  the  Inkandhia,'  "p.  38],  bat 
who,  although  certainly  not  provoked  by  the  Zulu 
King  and  his  people,  was  undoubtedly  incited  by  his 
white  advisers  to  commit  the   crime  in  question. 
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Amongst  those  slaughtered  on  this  occasion  was 
Hozana,  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  in  the  beating 
affair,  while  the  others  were  scattered  far  and  wide. 

A  faint  effort  was  made  to  procure  their  atten- 
dance. A  Zulu  messenger  named  Kukula  had  come 
down  to  bring  the  news  that  the  King  himself  bad 
escaped  from  the  murderoos  hands  of  Zibebu  and  his 
white  men.  He  reported  it  to  the  Government  at 
the  S.N. A.  Office,  and  he  also  told  Miss  Colenso,  who 
telegraphed  it  to  England.  She  had  been  asked,  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants  in  the  approaching  libel 
case,  if  she  could  not  use  the  influence  of  her  name 
to  bring  down  the  Zulu  witnesses  whom  they  should 
require.  On  Kukula's  return  to  Zululand,  therefore. 
Miss  Colenso  gave  him  a  message  to  the  King  to  say 
that 

"  Mr.  J.  ShepHtone  is  bringing  on  action  against  the  people  vho 
pablJshed  the  acooant  of  the  beating,  and  eays  that  the  words  ore 
thoroughly  false.    He  claims  5,000/.  damages." 

And  that  ehe  had  been  asked  on  behalf  of  these 
publishers 

"  to  request  the  Zalu  witaeeses  whom  they  require,  to  oome  down. 
These  witaeeses  are  Bhingana  and  one  who  was  with  him  at 
Government  House  :  Mfanzi  and  one  who  was  with  him  when  he 
told  Sir  Tbeo.  Shepstone  about  the  beating:  and  severa]  of 
those  who  were  actually  assaulted,  especially  Hozana  and 
Muntompofa  if  still  alive.  They  should  start  with  the  New  Uooa 
to  be  down  in  good  time  for  Sept.  14.'  " 

But  Miss  Colenso  at  the  same  time  advised  the  de- 
fendants to  procure  a  "  pass  "  from  the  S.N.A.  Office, 
and  to  send  it  by  a  messenger  of  their  own  as  well, 
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as  a  precautioD  against'  the  delays  and  difficulties 
otherwise  sure  to  be  officially  placed  in  the  way  of 
any  Zulus  seeking  to  enter  Natal  on  such  an  errand. 
Her  advice  in  this  respect  was  disregarded,  and  the 
sequel  showed  how  necessary  it  was.  Hitherto  no 
restrictions  had  heen  placed  upon  Zulus  visiting 
Natal  on  private  business,  but  first  at  this  time, 
i  e.  since  Cetshwayo's  return,  a  new  departure  was 
made  in  this  matter. 

On  receiving  Miss  Colenso's  message,  the  King 
sent  down  Shingana  as  requested,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Dabulamanzi  and  several  others,  and 
followed  immediately  by  five  of  the  beaten  men. 
The  Princes  bore  a  message  to  the  GK)vemment  from 
Getshwayo  about  his  own  afiairs  as  well,  and  their 
party  got  across  the  Tugela,  though  they  found  new 
regulations  in  force,  the  drifts  being  all  closed,  i.  e. 
guarded,  and  no  one  allowed  to  cross  without  certain 
formalities.  The  Natal  chief  in  charge,  indeed, 
could  not  allow  even  the  Princes  to  pass  on  their 
way,  hat  took  them  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  at 
Greytown,  where  they  were  treated  more  like 
prisoners  than  visitors  of  iBnk.  Finding  themselves 
detained,  and  that  they  would  probably  be  too  late 
to  give  evidence,  they  contrived  to  send  down  a 
messenger  to  let  Miss  Colenso  know  the  facts.  In 
reply  to  the  magistrate's  inquiries  they  had  only 
mentioned  the  one  half  of  their  errand,  and,  whether 
through  lack  of  opportunity,  or  uncertainty  aa  to 
what  they  ought  to  do,  they  said  nothing  about  the 
action.    But  the  names  of  the  five  beaten  men,  of 
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whom  they  spoke  as  just  behind,  and  belonging  to 
their  party,  were  quite  enough  to  let  both  the 
magistrate,  and  the  Governor  (to  whom  he  reported 
the  matter  while  be  kept  the  Princes  waiting),  know 
upon  what  busineea  they  were  coming.  Miss  Colenso 
sent  back  a  message  bidding  them  keep  back 
nothing,  but  speak  out  and  tell  the  magistrate  that 
they  were  sent  for  as  witnesses  in  the  action,  and 
also  bidding  them  lose  no  time  if  they  were  allowed 
to  start  for  Maritzburg.  They  followed  her  instruc- 
tions, when,  upon  the  following  day,  the  magistrate 
sent  for  them,  and,  having  now  received  his  orders 
from  Oovemment,  bade  them  return  home  at  once. 
Their  communication,  however,  made  no  difference. 
From  their  own  account  it  appears  that,  after  making 
it,  they  were  still  told  to  "  be  off  at  once,"  and  that 
they  would  be  seen  across  the  Tugela  (i,  e.  under 
police  surveillance).  Mtokwane  *  had  passed  on, 
into  Zululand,  the  day  before,  to  hurry  up  the  beaten 
men,  on  hearing  which,  say  the  Zulus,  the  magistrate 
ordered  his  policeman  to  go  and  warn  all  those 
■patching  the  drifts  that  if  that  fellow  Mtokwane 
comes  back,  with  the  rest,  they  were  to  arrest  (bopa) 
them,  and  bring  litem  to  him.  "  It  was  afternoon 
and  drizzling,  but  we  were  started  and  hurried  on, 
although  we  objected,  because  we  were  so  very 
cold." 

Meanwhile   Mr.  W.  B.  Morcom,  counsel  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  Witness,  having  seen  Shingana's 

*  The  well-known  and  truty  Znla  messenger  often  mentioned 
im  these  Tolnmee. 
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name  in  the  Time*  of  Natal,  as  one  of  a  party  who 
had  heen  ordered  hack  to  Zululand,  applied  for  him 
at  the  S.K.A.  Office,  ae  a  'witness  in  the  impending 
case.  By  this  means  Shingana  did  actually  reach 
Maritzbnrg  on  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  and  hy 
considerahle  exertions  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  and 
in  spite  of  various  petty  official  obstacles,  lie  reached 
the  court  in  custody  of  a  policeman,  ten  minutes 
before  it  opened.  His  story  would  have  been  very 
important,  though  not  direct  evidence  (as  he  was  not 
present  at  the  beating)  had  the  case  been  tried  upon 
its  merits  at  all. 

The  Zulus  say  that  when,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Morcom's  application,  Shingana  (and  one  of  the 
others)  were  officially  sent  for,  at  last,  the  magistrate 
at  Oreytown  told  them 

"  It  is  yoni  ovn  fault  [that  yoa  have  been  detained},  becanse  yoa 
concealed  yonr  bneiiiess.  We  [Govenunent  officials]  do  not 
interfere  vith  a  witness  in  a  case." 

And  nest  morning  he  sent  them  down  to  Maritz- 
burg  in  custody  of  the  policeman  who  had  brought 
the  summons. 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  it  must  be  observed 
that,  as  mentioned  before,  the  names  of  the  beaten 
men  made  it  plain  what  their  errand  most  be ;  that 
on  the  previoofl  day  the  Princes  told  the  magis- 
trate what  it  was,  who,  knowing  it,  still  ordered 
them  to  return  to  Zululand  at  onoe ;  and  that  there 
was  time  enough  after  the  Princes  first  reached 
Greytown,  and  gave  the  names  of  the  rest  of  the 
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party  (i.e.  the  beaten  men,  who  were  following 
them),  for  the  Government  to  hear  of  their  arrival, 
and  to  -eend  for  them  to  give  their  evidence  in 
Maritzburg,  had  it  really  been  desired  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  In  &ct,  although  it 
was  easy  enough,  by  strictly  enforcing  new-made 
rules,  and  by  doing  everything  in  a  very  leisurely 
fashion,  to  prevent  these  witnesses  being  in  time, 
it  would  have  been  equally  easy  for  the  oEBcials 
to  bring  them  down  had  there  been  any  wish 
amongst  them  to  have  tlie  matter  sifted.  A  touch 
of  burlesque  was  added  to  the  conduct  of  the  officials 
in  this  matter,  by  a  note  sent  from  the  Oflice 
of  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  on  October  Ist, 
a  fortnight  after  tlte  verdict,  to  ask  the  defendants' 
legal  adviser  whether  he  required  "any  more 
witnesses  in  the  libel  case," — the  beaten  men  in  fact, 
who,  having  been  sent  back  to  their  homes  in  Zulu- 
land  by  the  orders  of  the  m^istrate,  and  having 
been  fetched  back  again  by  the  indefatigable  Mtok- 
waue,  were  now  waiting  at  Greytown  for  leave  to 
come  down.     Mr.  Morcom  replied  that 

"The  jury  trial  being  now  over,  ftll  the  defeiuknta'  witnesaes 
from  ZuluUnd  having  been  stopped  at  the  border,  or  prevented 
from  ooming  on  to  Fietennaritzburg  bj  the  officers  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  these  witQesacs  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trial. 

"  Bnt  I  ought  to  remark  that  the  lact  of  these  witueesee  being 
sent  forward  aeema  a  proof  of  the  bonajidet  of  the  complaint  of 
Cetshwajo  [against  Mr.  Shepstone],  and  his  desire  that  the  matter 
should  still  be  inqnired  into. 

"It  also  sbowa  how  hard  it  was  upon  the  proprietors  of  the 
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Natal  Wifnem  to  attempt  to  throw  upon  them  the  oubb  of  prorii^ 
the  troth  of  ui  «U^ed  libel  forming  iba  sobjeot  of  a  oommonica- 
tioQ  or  oomplaiut  firom  Cetahwayo  to  HJtL  Special  CommisHiaaer 
for  Znlnluid  A&ira,  bnt  which  Hia  Ezcellenoj  did  not  aee  fit 
to  call  npcm  Cetehwaya  to  aupport  by  proof,  or  to  hear  auoh 
erideooe  and  witneaeee  aa  he  (Cetehwayo)  was  demrona  of  fbrwaid- 
ing,  and  aotiuUy  did  forward." 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  own  despatches  amply  prove 
that  he  did  not  wish  or  intend  to  sift  the  matter,  but 
was  determined  to  take  his  stand  simply  and  solely 
on  the  mere  word  of  the  accused  person.  Some 
time  before  the  action  (in  May)  was  brought,  Cetsb- 
wayo  sent  two  messengers  to  Mr.  Fynn  to  ask 
[3705,  p.  59]  **  for  a  pass  for  witnesses  to  go  into 
Natal  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  Mr.  Shep- 
stone."  One  of  these  messengers,  Makeu,  had  lately 
been  at  Bisbopstowe,  and  had  been  sent  irom  thence 
by  Mtokwane  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  beaten 
men  whom  the  King  had  previously  expressed  his 
intention  of  sending  down  to'  Mtokwane's  care. 
Mtokwane  sent  Makeu  on  his  own  account,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Bishop,  or  of  any  one 
at  Bisbopstowe,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  Makeu 
took  for  granted  that  he  had  the  Bishop's  authority 
to  do  so.  Makeu,  however,  was  of  a  weak  character, 
and  not  altogether  to  be  relied  upon,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  knowing  how  little  attention  a  Natal 
official  was  likely  to  pay  to  a  message  from  either 
the  Bishop  or  the  King,  he  "  told  Mr.  Fynn  that  it 
was  Hulumeni  (i.e.  "  the  Governor"  or  "  the  GJovem- 
ment ")  who  had  told  him  to  go  and  get  these 
witnesses  "  {^Ad.'j.    He  meant  to  ensure  their  being 
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Bent,  but  his  untruth  did  no  good  to  the  Zulus,  and 
only  gave  Sir  H.  Bulwer  apparent  grounds  for  a 
renewed  attack  upon  the  Bishop,  Makeu  having 
acknowledged  under  pressure  what  he  apparently- 
believed,  although  mistakenly,  that  it  was  "So- 
bantu,"  and  not  "  Hulumeni "  who  had  sent  him. 
Mr.  Pynn  refused  to  give  the  pass,  and  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer : — 

**  My  reply  to  Cetsltwayo  [was],  I  will  take  down  any  statement 
or  meauge,  and  forward  to  Mb  Ezoollenoy,  bnt  I  cannot  send  or 
give  a  pasa,  or  give  leare  to  go  to  Natal  to  give  eridence,  without 
bis  Ezoelleney'a  antbority  ;  be  objeota  .... 

"  Getabwayo  replies,  Sobantn  is  my  firiend  or  relation,  it  wm  he 
who  keeped*  me  when  in  tronble,  and  I  cannot  abstain  from 
telling  my  relation  my  tronbles,  bnt  Haken  baa  done  wrong  in 
concealing  Bobftntn ;  I  am  not  asking  for  the  witnesses  to  go  to 
Sohonta,  bnt  to  bis  Excellency  to  give  evidence  by  word  of  month, 
and  [I]  wished  them  to  have  a  pass  for  that  purpose ;  [but]  that 
HoEaok  is,  by  reason  of  the  iDJnries  then  received,  rendered  imable 
to  proceed  to  Fietermaritzburg  to  give  evidence  [3706,  p.  60].t 

The  above  request  was  made  on  April  24th,  and 
on  May  9th,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  replied  to  it  He 
says  [iiirf.] : — 

".  .  .  .  I  referrfld,  as  I  promised  to  do,  tbe  representations 
forwarded  in  you  previous  despatch  of  the  3rd  of  March  X  to 


*  Mr,  Fjim  may  have  meant  "helped"  here,  or  he  may 
have  coined  the  word  &om  "  Kipa,"  to  deliver  ont  o^  to  take 
out,  &a, 

f  It  ia  Boid  that  Cetahwayo  wept  over  Hozana,  when  he  waa 
brought  back  to  him  severely  injured,  on  this  occasion.  The 
Eing  felt  that  he  bad  sent  bis  faithful  subject  out  to  be  thus 
ill-treated. 

I  3616,  p.  114,  &o.  (see  p.  160  nipra). 
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Ur.  Sliepstone.  As  I  bad  anticipated,  thera  waa  no  tmth 
whatsoever  in  the  allegation  made  that  Mr.  Sbepstone  had  stmck 
some  person,  and  there  was  no  fonodation  either  for  the  statement 
that  he  had  made  use  of  certain  injoriooa  ezpresaions  r^arding 

Cetshwayo I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr.  Shepetone  did 

no  anoh  thing  as  strike  any  one,  nor  tell  any  one  with  him  to 
do  BO,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  interposed  to  stop  the  fight  that 
was  jnst  beginning. 

"  Under  these  circnmstanoes  I  cannot  give  permiBsion  to  these 
people  to  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  this  distorted 
story,  I  cannot  consent  to  oonntenanoe,  oi  enconrage  a  wilfnl 
attempt  to  advance  as  nnfonnded  duu^e.  It  ia  apparent,  also, 
&om  yonr  despatch  ....  that  the  proposal  of  Cetahwayo  to  send 
these  men  is  dne  to  a  suggestion  received  from  Natal,*  and  that 
his  object  in  sending  them  in  would  not  be  to  send  them  to  me 
(except  ostensibly),  but  really  that  tbey  may  go  and  supply 
evidenoe  to  others  in  order  that  a  case  may  be  made  out  against 
Ur.  SbepstoneLt  No  doubt,  whether  I  give  the  permission  or  not, 
some  one  will  be  sent  in  becanse  of  the  suggestion  received  by 
Cetahwayo,  but  I  cannot  myself  give  any  encouragement  to  snch  a 
proceeding." 

In  fact  the  Governor  was  "perfectly  Batiefied," 
simply  on  the  word  of  the  accused  person  that  he 
*'did  no  such  thing."  He,  therefore,  refused  to 
examine  into  the  case,  to  hear  any  evidence,  or  to 


*  Tbia  ia  in  allusion  to  Maken's  mistaken  statement  [3706, 
p.  59],  that  be  had  been  sent  by  the  Biahop  to  fetch  the  witoesses. 
Bnt  that  statement  was  made  on  the  24th  April,  and  Cotabwayo's 
first  reporta  to  the  Natal  Government  npoa  the  subject  are  dated  by 
Mr.  Fynn,  26th  and  27th  February  [3616,  pp.  116  and  116J,  bafoie 
the  Bishop  could  possibly  have  known  anything  about  it. 

I  How  ia  thie  "  apparent "  ?  Cetahwayo  had  done  his  beat  to 
bring  these  complaints  to  the  Governor's  notice  nearly  two  montiis 
previcinsly,  and  had  received  nothing  but  cold  rebuffs  in  return. 
What  means  would  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  have  approved  <^  his  taking 
in  order  to  obtain  a  full  and  just  inquiry  into  the  fiuta  ? 
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allow  Cetfihwayo  to  communicate  with  him  upon  the 
matter. 

Can  it  possibly  be  believed  that  the  Home 
Government  ever  intended  that  the  Zulu  King 
ahould  be  thus  debarred  from  free  communication 
with  the  Natal  Government,  or  that  he  should  be 
forbidden  to  send  down  to  Maritzhurg  the  people 
whom  he  desired  should  carry  both  his  and  their 
own  Gomplainta  ? 

How  absurd  in  Cetshwayo's  eyes  were  these  deci- 
sions of  a  case  on  the  word  of  the  accused  may  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Fynn's  despatch  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer 
of  May  3 1st.     He  writes  [3864,  p.  9]  that  :— 

"  In  explaining  to  Cetahwayo  the  anttject  contained  in  yonr 
Exoellenoy'a  despatch  of  May  9th,*  Cetshwayo  went  into  a  fit  of  ap- 
parently nnoontrollable  laughter.  I,  however,  did  mj  beet  to  impresfi 
upon  him  with  Berionsnees,  that  yonr  Excellency  found  no  trnth 
whatBoever  in  the  allegations  made  againat  Mr.  J,  Shepatone  that 
he  had  strack  anj  one,  or  made  nae  of  certain  injarions  eipreaaionB 
t^arding  Cetahwayo,  or  that  be  had  oanaed  hia  police  to  beat 
any  of  the  people  alleged  to  have  been  beaten  by  them.  I 
explained  to  Oetahwayo  thoronghly  the  2ud  and  3rd  paragrapba  of 
yonr  Exoellei)cy*B  despatch  of  May  9&,  bat  he  ridiculed  the  matter, 
and  perrasted  in  his  argamenta  that  all  that  had  been  said  against 
Mr.  Shepatone  waa  true." 


Owing  to  the  causes  explained  in  the  Introduction, 
the  detailed  history  of  the  ruin  of  Zululand  must 
break  o£f  here,  leaving  the  facts  briefly  summarised 
in  these  laet  pages,  as  well  as  the  latest  and  worst 
result    of    British    mistakes   in   that    country — the 

•  3706,  p.  60. 
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imiption  of  the  Boers — to  be  fully  worked  out  in  a 
supplementary  volume. 

It  has  yet  to  be  told  how  effectual  proved  the 
official  plan  for  creating  disturbance  between  Zibeba 
and  the  Sutus  by  fixing  three  different  boundaries 
between  them,  and  bow  the  Sutu  women  and  chil- 
dren, quietly  occupying  the  homes  which  they  had 
been  officially  told  were  to  be  their  own,  found 
themselves  ordered  off,  and  their  crops  seized  by 
Zibebu's  men,  Zibebu  having  also  been  officially  told 
that  the  land  was  his.  Now,  either  under  the  im- 
pression, or  else  to  give  the  impression,  that  a  great 
many  Zulus  would  be  anxious  to  quit  Cetshwayo's 
territory,  great  stress  had  been  officially  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  all  those  who  wished  to  remove, 
being  allowed  to  do  so  without  undue  hurry,  and 
especially  on  their  being  permitted  to  remain  where 
they  were  until  they  bad  Harvested  their  season's 
cropa  This  arrangement  must,  of  course,  be  takeu 
to  have  referred  equally  to  the  Sutus,  of  whom  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  having  sanctioned  their  return  to 
their  old  homesteads,  writes  to  Lord  Kimberley,  in 
October  1882 — "  Their  kraals  are  still  standing,  and 
all  they  have  to  do  will  be  to  remove  there,  and  com- 
mence their  planting."  •    Zibebu,  however,  was  well 

*  It  is  plain  that  Sir  H.  BnliTOr  intended  that  these  lands 
shcmld  henceforth  b^ong  to  the  Sntos,  and  fimn  part  of 
Oetshwayo's  kingdom,  bnt  he  was  bo  ill-infoimed  by  his  snbordi- 
nates  who  knew  the  conntr;,  as  to  be  unaware  at  the  time,  that 
they  fell  on  Zibebn's  sidfl  of  the  bonndaty  aonoTuiced  to  him. 
Yet  even  so,  Zibebn  shoold  have  been  obliged,  equally  with 
Cetshwayo,  to  respect  Uie  growing  crops,     Bvl^  as  the  2Vmm  of 
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aware  that  lawa  were  for  Cetshwayo,  and  licence  for 
him,  so  he  paid  no  attentioa  to  the  former,  but  speedily 
sent  bis  men  to  take  possession  of  the  Sntu  .crops, 
planted  under  the  Governor's  sanction.  The  few 
owners  on  the  spot  •  naturally  resisted  this  outrage, 
and  a  collision  ensued,  which  was  predicted  hy  the 
Times  of  Natal  for  March  13th  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  .  .  .  .  Zibebn  is  represented  ae  taking  action  vhich  may  be 
attended  with  diHturbance.  He  wishes  to  hare  his  slice  of 
territoiy  free  of  salgeots  of  donbtfol  loyaltj,  and  has  warned  the 
Masipnla  tribe  who  live  at  the  foot  of  the  Lobombo  range,  and 
who  are  located  jast  within  Zibebn's  groond  to  move,  an  order 
wbich  has  led  &e  intruders  to  arm. "  t 

Meanwhile  there  were  ample  grounds  for  saspicion 
that  mischief  was  brewing  against  Cetehwayo,  and 
the  Natal  Mercury  of  March  17th,  gave  a  report  that 
**  Hamu  and  Zibebu  were  going  to  unite  to  attack 
the  King,"  while  the  Times  correspondent,  on 
March  27tb,  said  that  "The  people  wait  anxiously  to 
hear  what  Mr.  J.  Shepstone  will  have  to  say  to  the 


Natal,  though  always  opposed  to  Oetshwayo,  reports,  on  the 
authority  of  a  correspondent  at  laandhlwana,  writing  on  April  9th, 
1883,  of  the  fight  referred  to  in/ra:  "  It  seems  that  Zibebn  bad 
out  down  all  Kdabuko's  crops,  and  driven  the  people  away  oat  of 
his  territory.  .  .  .     Since  then  the  fight  took  place.  ..." 

*  Host  of  the  principal  men  were  still  at  tTlondi,  paying  their 
respecta  to  the  King, 

'I'  "Zibebn's  groimd,"  according  to  the  latest  of  the  officially 
shifl«d  boundaries.  Hasipnla's  tribe  had  been  there  at  least  as 
long  as  that  of  Mapita  (Zibebn's  father)  i.e.  since  Dingane's  days, 
80  they  oonld  only  be  offidally  termed  "  intruders," 
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proposed  offeuaive  and  defeomve  alliance  with 
Zibebu  and  Hamu." 

The  fall  account  has  yet  to  be  given  of  how  the 
Sutu  headmen,  who  were  gathered  around  the  King 
at  triundi,  hearing  of  the  ill-treatment  of  their 
families  by  Zibebu,  hurried  off  to  protect  them, 
without  military  organisation  or  practised  leader, 
and  conseqaently,  meeting  Zibebu's  trained  and 
mounted  bands  suddenly,  were  routed  and  put  to 
flight/ 

The  King,  indeed,  had  forbidden  the  Sutu  princes 
and  chiefs  to  go,  wishing  to  avoid  all  chance  of 
giving  offence  to  the  British  Government,  and  seeing 
that  no  good  could  follow  any  coUision  with  the 
Crovernment  prot^g^,  Zibebu,  although  much  misery 
must  result  from  British  encouragement  of  that  chief- 

*  Sir  Henry  Balwer  reports  [8616,  p.  136]  tbat  the  Usntiu 
numbered  "  from  4000  to  6000  men,"  or  "  Bome  80  oompauieB," 
vdA  Zibebu'B  party  "  between  1600  and  2000  men,"  or  "  20 
oompanies  of  foot,  and  one  of  monnted  men."  He  attribntes  the 
result  to  the  fact  (?)  that  "Zibebu'B  men  were  fighting  in  their 
own  country,  and  in  the  cause  of  their  homes,  and  for  the  life  of 
their  chieftain  against  an  invading  force,"  and  the  Sntna  "  in  « 
hod  oanse."  Precisely  the  contrary,  however,  was  the  actual  state 
of  the  caee,  except  bo  far  that  the  Sntos  themselves  say  that  they 
were  disheartened  hecanse  they  "  were  not  sent  by  Oetshwayo " 
[8616,  p.  159].  The  SntQB  do  not  appear  even  to  have  been 
drawn  tip  in  battle  array  when  they  met  Zibebu's  force,  and  the 
simple  fact  mentioned  by  Bir  Henry  Bulwer  that  "  The  loss 
sustained  by  Zibebu,  so  far  as  is  known,  appears  to  have  been  but 
slight,  but  that  of  the  attacking  Usntu  force  must  have  been 
ooneiderable,  even  the  mat-oarriers  being  killed  in  the  retreat," 
proves  that  this  disaster  resulted  from  no  fair  trial  of  strength. 
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tain's  ambition.  He  bade  the  Sutus  wait,  with  what 
patience  tbey  might,  while  he  applied  to  the  Natal 
GoTemment  through  his  resident,  Mr.  Fyim,  as  he 
had  been  required  to  do  in  such  matters  by  the  con- 
ditions of  his  restoration,  which  gave  ample  time  for 
his  enemies  to  attack  and  destroy  him  and  bis  people 
piecemeal,  while  he  sent  to  ask  leave  to  defend  them 
and  himself,  with  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
eventually  receiving  in  reply  admonitions  on  no 
account  to  raise  an  armed  force,  and  assurances  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Government,  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  Zibebu.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  no  wonder  that  even  the  most  dutiful 
amongst  them  disobeyed,  and  slipped  away,  as  they 
did,  without  Cetfihwayo's  permission,  or  even  know- 
ledge. Yet  in  Natal,  and  officially,  it  was  declared 
that,  while  pretending  to  restrain  the  Usutus,  the 
King  bad  privately  encouraged  them  to  attack  Zibebu, 
and  that  the  latter's  country  had  been  wantonly  in- 
vaded by  them.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  after 
this  Sret  collision,  upon  the  disputed  border  line, 
reprisals  followed  on  either  side,  but  the  King  and 
his  adherents  were  too  heavily  handicapped  for  any 
hopes  of  their  success.  The  promises  extorted  from 
their  King,  and  which  he  kept  with  scrupulous  fidelity 
from  first  to  last,  hung  heavily  upon  the  loyal  Zulus, 
and  hampered  Cetshwayo  in  his  every  effort  to  re- 
store order.  Hie  men  immensely  outnumbered  those 
whom  Zibebu  could  command,  but  that  chief  was 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  a   parcel  of  European 
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vagabonds,^  who  drilled  his  troope,  helped  him  to 
mount  them,  buying  horses  for  him  in  Natal,  and  led 
them  in  their  most  sanguinary  actions,  while  Cetsh- 
wayo  was  bound  by  hie  conditions  to  organise  no 
impis,  and  to  repress  and  discourage  every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  his  people  to  hold  their  own  like  men. 
No  better  means  coald  have  been  devised  for 
lessening  Cetshwayo's  influence  over  his  people  than 
that  of  obliging  him,  on  pain  of  England's  displea- 
sure, to  require  them  to  endure  wrong  and  insult 
without  raising  a  hand  in  defence  of  themselves, 
their  families,  their  cattle,  and  their  lands.  Never- 
theless Uiey  flocked  together  from  all  quarters,  after 
the  first  alarm,  to  protect  the  King.  Many  left  their 
homes  and  famihes  in  questionable  security,  others — 
from  the  Reserve — knew  that  they  were  risking 
displeasure  and  punishment  &om  the  British  Beai- 
dent  there,  while  all  had  equally  to  find  food  and 
shelter  for  themselves,  since  Cetshwayo  had  no  means 
to  provide  for  them.  "  The  King,"  said  some  of  his 
men,  *'  will  not  send  out  an  impi.  He  says  '  When 
they  come  in  sight  of  Ulundi,  I  will  then  give  you 

*  On  June  31tfa,  1882,  the  Editor,  Timet  of  Natal,  wrote  thst 
Zibebn  bkd  bis  "  men  drilled,  and  an  ot^anisation  more  or  leea 
perfected."  It  would  eeem  that  Zibebn  waa  allowed  to  arm  and 
prepare  lua  men,  under  Sir  H.  Bulwer  as  High  GommieBioner,  for 
ten  months  before  the  Bestoration,  whereas  Oetahwayo  waa  for- 
bidden "  to  establish  an;  military  kraal  or  mililskry  sTstem. 
Zibebn  had  also  command  of  firearms  and  ammunition,  having,  aa 
his  supporter  of  the  Timea  of  Natal  reported,  "  meana  to  obtain 
firearms;  and  many  of  his  followers  already  not  only  posaesa 
firearms,  bnt  know  how  to  nse  them."  This  was  an  advanfa^  not 
permitted  to  Cetshwayo. 
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leave  to  fight,  since  they  are  coining  here  to  kill  me.' " 
He  had,  however,  no  easy  task  to  prevent  their 
avenging  their  own  and  their  sovereign's  wrongs, 
and  their  forced  inaction  under  the  circumfitances 
disheartened  them  as  much  as  it  inspirited  their 
enemies. 

Before  long,  Zibebu  threw  aside  all  pretence  of 
keeping  within  bounds,  and  openly  announced  his 
intention  to  attack  and  kill  the  King.*  His  threats 
were  carried  to  Cetshwayo,  who  reported  them  to 
the  Natal  Government,  which  did  nothing  to  help 
him,  but  merely  advised  him  to  remain  quiet,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  in  no  danger,  or  that,  if  he 
was,  it  was  his  own  fault.  All  his  representations 
were  treated  as  pretences,  his  assurances  of  hia 
own  quiescence  as  falsehoods.  Truly  did  he  him- 
self complain  that  Zibebu  was  "befriended  by  the 
Government,  and  he  was  rejected,  and  his  views  or 
words  of  the  eircurastances  were  not  listened  to,"  "f" 
for  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that 
"  the  attack  upon  Zibebu  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
unprovoked.  .  .  .  ,"  and  that  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  devised  and  carried  out  with  the 

*  The  pre-arranged  echenie  of  Zibeba  and  Hamn  for  the 
inruion  of  Cetshwayo's  territory  and  attack  on  Ulnndi,  was 
spoken  of  by  Hamn'e  wbite  man  in  a  letter  to  the  lima  of  Natal, 
dated  Marcb  Slst,  and  April  lat,  and  published  in  the  issue  of 
that  paper  for  April  28th. 

t  Ur.  Fymt'B  (nlvaya  inadequate)  translation  of  Cetshwayo's 
words  [3705,  p.  52]. 
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knowledge  of   Cetehwayo,   and,    I   fear    we    must 
conclude,  with  his  sanction  "  [3705,  p.  2].' 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  date  of  this  despatch 
Cetahwayo  sent  down  a  messenger  to  the  Bishop  of 
Natal,  and  the  Zulu,  after  recapitulating  the  miseries 
which  had  followed  upon  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
'*  settlement,"  spoke  for  the  people  as  follows : — 

"Test  there  is  no  mistake,  0  Eoglisht  as  to  how  yon  are 
treatmg  us.  We  fonglit  with  joo,  and  joa  oTercame  ub:  we 
know  that  yoa  fonght  with  the  Frenoh  also,  and  overoame  them, 
but  yon  did  not  give  their  Kingship  to  &eii  dogs.  Oar  Kingship 
— Getahwayo'B  Kingship — yon  are  giving  to  our  dogs.  What  yon 
are  doing  to  ns,  0  English  I  is  amazing  to  ne  Znlns.  Is  there 
then  another  sovereign  besides  the  Qneen  ?  Do  yon  work  with 
two  different  hands  [the  one  onrsing,  while  the  other  blesees]?  With 
the  Qneen,  Cetshwayo  ate  food  prepared  for  him  I  here,  through 
yon,  he  eats  watra  only.  Hake  it  known  in  all  the  lands,  O 
Engliali  t  how  yon  are  treating  Cetshwayo  this  year.  Cetshwayo'a 
dogs  are  given  his  Kingship,  and  are  m^ing  sport  of  it  in  the 
pnblio  road  I 

"It  is  now  five  years  that  yoor  hands  have  been  springing 
Zulu  blood,  0  Tinglinh  I  Have  yon,  then,  indeed  been  working  with 
two  different  hands  ?  Does  TTukulonknln  [the  Almighty]  approve 
of  what  you  are  doing  in  Znlnland  !  Does  the  Qneon  approve  of 
what  yon  are  doing  to  Cetshwayo  ?  Does  she  know  that  yon  are 
killing  him  ?  Beport  this  to  the  Queen !  Do  not  steal  him  &om 
her  by  stealth  I  Would  yon  eat  np  from  him  his  oonntry,  which 
the  Qneen  herself  gave  hack  to  him  ? .  .  .  Tes  I  we  Zoliu  honour 
and  reverence  the  Qneen;  she  is  an  exalted  and  mighty  chief. 
But  we  reverence  also  Cetshwayo.  ....  Where,  0  English,  shall 
we  find  another  such  a  King,  if  yon  kill  this  onr  King  who  is  bo 
good  ?    Where  shall  we  Znlns  pay  allegianoe,  since  we  thought 


'  This  assertion  is  made  on  the  most  inadequate  grounds. 
"  Mr.  Fyun's  reports  [read  '  vague  opinions  '],  the  information 
given  by  Zibebn  (t),  and  the  inherent  probabilities  of  the  case," 
i.  c.  Sir  H.  Bnlwer's  own  fixed  idea  of  Cetshwayo's  worthlesaness, 
"  unqnesticnably  lead,"  be  says,  "  to  this  conclusion." 
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that  this  our  King  was  being  bronglit  back  b;  yon  9  This  is  a 
tbefi,  it  is  stealing  bis  people  and  bis  conntry,  wbicb  the  Qneea 
gave  him  [  How  is  sncb  an  act  regarded  among  yonreelTes,  0 
English!  Is  it  approved  ?  Let  tbe  Parliament  of  England  answer! 
Is  Cetshwayo  to  be  killed  ?  Let  the  oonndl  at  tbe  Cape  reply  !  Is 
the  Qoeen's  word  to  be  broken  ?  Let  the  men  of  London  reply, 
and  tbe  whole  of  the  Queen's  Kingdom  I 

"  So  say  we,  all  of  ns,  and  we  pray  Sobantn  to  send  on  these 
onr  words." 

Zibebu,  or,  rather,  the  white  men  with  him,  lost  no 
time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  any  real 
check  tipoD  Oetshwayo's  foes,  and  made  a  sudden 
dash  at  Uluudi.  The  tmth  of  the  King's  assertion, 
that  he  did  not  keep  the  men  who  came  up  for  his 
defence  in  fighting  array,  was  proved  upon  the  spot. 
Zibebu's  small,  but  well-armed  and  trained  band,  led 
by  savage  whites,  fell  upon  the  great  crowd  who, 
employed  in  building  the  new  royal  kraal,  were  not 
prepared  for  the  attack,  and  slaughtered  them 
without  mercy.  But  few  of  the  headmen  survived, 
and  tbe  death-roll  is  heavy  with  the  names  of  chiefs 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  most  unswerving  loyalty, 
and  sad  with  those  of  women  and  children.*  Cetsh- 
wayo's  own  escape  was  due  partly  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  white  leaders,  who  were  too  much  occupied  in 
securing  the  lion's  share  of  all  the  king's  English 

*  "  The  snn  was  just  np,  and  large  parties  of  the  men  were 
away,  some  having  gone  to  their  wood-onttiog,  some  to  tbe  river  to 
wash,  othra^  to  fetdi  water,  some  were  escortisg  home  the  parties 
of  girls  who  had  o(»ne  bringing  food  to  the  royal  krool]  while  those 
who  remained  were  not  kept  in  any  partionlar  order ;  while  the 
kraal  was  fall  of  women  too  who  were  preparing  the  thatoh  for 
the  huts  [besides  tbe  King's  fiunily]."— ^ilu  account  gieen  at 
Bithopitovie. 

2  K  2 
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presents  and  valuables  to  follow  the  chase  beyond 
the  kraal,*  and  partly  to  the  awe  with  which 
the  Zulus  nniversally  regarded  their  hereditary 
sovereign,  so  that  even  when  led  against  him,  none 
of  them  would  dare  knowingly  to  strike  the  King. 
He  received,  however,  two  assegai  wounds  in  the 
confusion,  and  remained  in  hiding  for  some  time 
before  he  was  able  to  travel. 

The  full  account  of  this  atrocity,  with  the  path&- 
tic  story  of  Cetsbwayo's  noble  demeanour  on  that 
melancholy  day,  must  be  reserved  for  another  volume, 
and  the  present  sketch  passes  op  to  the  next  period  of 
Zulu  misery,  Cetshwayo's  sojourn  in  the  Inkandhla 
iastneeSjf  where  he  abode  until  be  was  beguiled  by 

*  "  Before  setting  fire  to  tlie  royal  knal,  all  the  King's  boxes, 
labelled  'King  Cetahwayo,  £c,'  were  Invnght  ont  and  emashed 
open  with  large  stones,  then  rified,  the  white  men  Bharii^,  ■ 
gentleman  [?]  who  is  said  to  be  a  special  oorteBpondent  getting 
the  lion's  share,  according  to  his  own  statement.  Nothing  of  the 
smslleat  valne  wa«  bnmt,  nnlees,  indeed,  it  wae  the  poor  dogs." — 
Corr. :  Naiai  Witnet$,  Ang.  29, 188S. 

Later  on,  when  Zibebn  met  with  reveraes,  a  considerable  foss 
WBS  made  in  Natal  about  these  white  men,  and  urgent  appeals  to 
QoTerament  to  take  measures  for  tbeir  protection.  Bnt  England 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  protect  men  who  are,  or  who  call  them- 
selres  her  sons  in  the  commission  of  crimes  (snoh  as  the  sack  of 
Ulundi)  in  a  foreign  country,  and  sorely  if  these  men  were  British 
subjects  they  should  be  called  to  sooonnt  for  this  detestable  action, 
and  made  to  render  up  the  Queen's,  the  Prince  of  Wale^s,  mad 
otiier  gifts  to  Cetsbwayo,  of  which  they  robbed  him  at  this  time. 
Lord  and  Lady  Chnrohill's  cup  was  openly  exhibited  in  a  Durban 
ahop  soon  after,  and  the  other  nlnablee  fell  for  the  most  port  into 
the  hands  of  the  same  men. 

t  "  The  Tnkandhla  is  a  range  of  steep  and  mostly  fbreet-clad 
hills,  60  or  60  miles  long,  extending  from  the  Qndene  mountain 
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his  still  uQshattered  faith  in  his  frtende  the  Euglish 
to  put  himself  under  the  "  protection "  of  the 
Resident  in  the  Reserve,  Mr.  Osboru,  when  he  again 
became  a  prisoner. 

Tbe  end  was  now  close  at  hand,  but  those  last  few 
months  of  his  life  must  have  been  the  bitterest  he  had 
yet  endured  since  he  was  hunted  down  in  1879.  No 
justice,  or  even  mercy,  was  shown  the  Zulu  King — 
his  deep  sufferings,  his  noble  fortitude  and  sincerity, 
his  touching  confidence  that  England,  and  England's 
Queen  meant  well  by  him  and  his  people,  in  spite 
of  all  tbe  injury  inflicted  on  him  and  them  in  Her 
name — none  of  this  had  any  power  to  move  his 
oppressors'  hearts.  Cetshwayo  stands  out  amidst  all 
the  chaos  of  South  African  blunders  and  wrong- 
doings, of  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  white  and  black,  as  grand  a  figure  as  any  in 
modem  history.  His  faith  in  our  England  wrought 
his  downfall  and  his  death,  yet  England's  repre- 
sentatives here  never  seem  to  have  entertained  one 
just  or  gentle  thought  towards  him  in  his  misery ;  it 
did  not  chime  in  with  their  general  policy  that  his 
merits  should  be  admitted,  and  they  continued  to 
torture  him  to  the  last.  Tbe  word  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. He  came  to  the  Resident,  or  rather,  as  his 
intention  was,  to  the  British  troops,  for   protection 


to  the  UmUatoEe.  We  apent  tibe  night  at  a  kntol,  the  owner  of 
which  keeps  a  spy  on  all  advancing  parties." — '  With  Cetahwaj o 
in  die  Inkandhla,'  hy  W.  T.  Campbell. 

N.B.  The    Inkandbla   is   within    the   "  Beserre,"  i.  e.   in  tbe 
country  inhabited  by  some  of  Cetshwayo's  most  loyal  subjects. 
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and  sympathy,  and  he  fonnd  himself  at  once  deprived 
of  the  friends  he  wished  to  have  heside  him,  his 
faithful  foUowera  dispersed,*  the  European  secretary ,f 
whom  he  had  chosen,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  driven  away  from  him,  and  hiBoself 
insulted,  coerced,  and  restrained  at  every  turn.  But 
one  last  stroke  finally  hroke  his  heart.  He  had  good 
reason  to  feel  unsafe  where  he  was,  kept  under 
surveillance  by  Mr.  Osbom,  whom  he  could  not 
look  upon  as  favourable  to  him;  rumours  of  fresh 
designs  against  his  life  on  the  part  of  Zibebu  and 
Dunn  had  reached  him,  and  he  was  altogether  un* 
comfortable,  friendless,  and  alone.  At  last  a  de- 
finite warning  of  an  intended  attack  upon  him  was 
brought  to  him,  and  he  determined  that  this  should 
last  no  longer.  He  was  not  by  rights  a  prisoner  at 
all,  but  a  King,  who  had  trusted  himself  as  a  guest 
to  the  white  authorities)  and  who  wished  to  be  with 
the  British  troops,  encamped  at  no  great  distance 
from  his  quarters.  He  liked  the  English  officers  as  a 
class.  Many  of  them  had  treated  him  with  courtesy 
and  kindness  during  his  long  captivity  at  the  Cape, 
and  their  whole  tone  had  been  different  from  that  of 
the  Natal  officials.  So  Cetshwayo,  with  a  party  of 
attendants  started  off  on  foot  and  reached  the  British 
camp  at  about    10  p.m.   on   the    19th    December. 

•  By  BIr.  OBborn,  preanmably  under  orders  from  head-qturters. 

t  Mr.  Wm.  Grant,  who  has  of  late,  bid  too  iaie,  endeaTonred  to 
aBsiBt  the  Znlxu,  already,  before  bia  tardy  arrival  (delayed  in  the 
first  inetance  through  Sir  H.  Bnlwer's  refnsal  to  recognise  his 
mission)  fallen  into  the  jaws  of  their  worst  enemios,  the  Boera. 
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He  left  again  next  moming — it  is  said  of  bis  own 
free  will,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  wished  to  stay 
with  the  military,  and  nothing  but  an  intimation 
that,  if  he  did  not  go  of  hia  own  accord  he  would  be 
made  to  go,  can  account  for  his  speedy  departure. 
Such  a  supposition  is  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
his  character,  and  also,  unhappily,  with  the  evident 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Natal  officials  to 
treat  the  Zulu  King  with  whatever  harshness  lay 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  For  the  honour  of 
our  soldiers'  name  we  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
military  authorities  were  guiltless  of  this  affront,  and 
that,  so  far  as  they  had  any  conscious  share  in  it  at 
all,  they  were  acting  under  strict  commands  from 
those  who  had  never  any  pity  for  Cetshwayo.  They 
might  easily  be  ignorant  of  what  was  really  said  to 
and  by  the  King,  for  they  were  necessarily  at  the 
mercy  of  interpreters,  and  most  of  them  could  only 
have  taken  their  ideas  of  Cetfihwayo's  character  and 
deserts  from  the  Natal  officials.  However  this  may 
be,  the  disappointment  on  this  occasion  was  the  last 
stroke  to  Cetshwayo's  overburdened  spirit,  and  on 
the  8th  February,  1884,  he  died,  as  nearly  of  a  broken 
heart  as  is  ever  permitted  to  mortals  here  below. 
His  best  friend  had  gone  before  him  to  the  better 
land  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest,"  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of 
the  nobility  of  Cetshwayo's  heart  that  soon  after 
receiving  notice  of  the  death  of  the  Bishop  (on  the 
20th  June,  1883)— although  in  debt  and  difficulty 
himself,  hampered  and  beset  on  every  side — be  sent 
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a  messenger  to  say  that  a  memorial  must  be  raised  at 
his  expense  to  hie  departed  friend,  **  a  stone  to  show 
their  (the  Zulu  people's)  love  for  him  in  return  for 
his  BO  great  love  for  them."  Siuce  no  one,  he  said, 
could  owe  more  gratitude  than  he  to  the  Bishop  of 
Natal. 
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Sir  Babtlb  Frbbe  wrote  of  one  of  Cetohwayo'e  friends,  who 
had  been  refused  by  hie  Excellency  leave  to  virit  the  King 
in  prison  at  Capetown,  that  he,  Mr.  John  Mullms,  was  "a 
iiotorioiiB  gan-runner,  who  had  been  convicted  in  Natal,  and 
suffered  a  term  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  (ate)  for 
smuggling  guns  and  selling  them  to  Cetshwayo  "  (vide  supra, 
p.  46).  The  following  are  facts  concerning  this  case  which 
do  not  admit  of  dispute.  A  consideration  of  them  will  show 
how  far  Mr.  John  Mullins'  character  was  sacrificed  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  anxiety  to  make  a  point  gainst  Cetshwayo 
and  his  well-wishers. 

In  1878  a  pamphlet  ('  The  Zulu  Agency  ')  was  published 
in  Natal,  descriptire  of  the  circumstances  attending  Cetsh- 
wayo's  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  two 
members  of  the  (English)  Bar  as  his  agents  in  settling  the 
dispute  between  the  Boers  and  himself.  In  this  pamphlet 
Mr.  Mullins  is  described  as  one  who  "  had  lived  as  a  trader 
at  the  King's  kraal  for  five  years,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  King."  The  author  added  "Mr.  Mullins  leads  an 
honourable  life,  and  supports  his  mother  and  her  seven 
children  by  the  profits  of  his  trade,  and  has  no  Zulu  wives. 
This,  though  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  King,  does  not 
probably  lessen  his  respect  for  the  man." 

These  words  were  written  with  reference  to  the  visit  of 
Mr.  F.  Colenso  to  Ulundi  in  January  1878.  He  had  then 
been  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Mullius  who  occupied  a 
shanty  near  the  Royal  kraals,  and  who  proved  himself, 
through  his  local  knowledge  and  experience,  a  asefal  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Mullins  having  openly  espoused  Getshwayo's  cause, 
became  the  object  of  dislike  and  suspicion  in  many  quarters, 
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and  soon  the  meana  were  found  for  interfering  with  bis 
movementa.  Depositions  were  made  iu  July  1878  by  three 
natLTes,  who  had  been  in  his  employ,  to  the  effect  that  in 
August  1873  he  had  bartered  six  guns  to  Getshwayo,  having 
brought  them  up  in  a  vra^n  from  Natal.  As  sach  an  act 
constituted  an  infringement  of  a  Colonial  Statute,  Mr. 
Mullins  was  brooght  up  before  a  mt^trate  and  committed 
for  trial  He  was  treated  with  extraordinary  severity,  bail 
being  refused  in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards  at  the 
expiration  of  seventeen  days'  imprisonmeat,  accepted  in  the 
amount  of  Ueo  thouaand  jxnmds.  Mr.  Mullins  was  convicted 
of  having  smuggled  the  six  guns  as  alleged,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  uudeigo  six  months'  imprisonment  but  without 
hard  labour,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  1001.  The  Judge  Id  pass- 
ing sentence  dwelt  upon  the  heinoosness  of  the  prisoner's 
offence  in  supplying  savages  with  firearms.  But  the  penalty 
inflicted  was  regarded  as  a  shamefully  severe  one  in  view  of 
the  facts : — 

(1)  That  J.  DuuD  had  had  the  Zulu  gim  trade  entirely  in 
his  hands  and  had  imported  thousands  of  firearms  into 
Zululand. 

(2)  That  this,  if  proved,  was  a  first  offence,  Mr.  MnlliuB 
having  pursued  a  legitimate  calling  ever  since. 

(3)  lliat  in  September  1873,  the  month  following  the 
date  of  the  alleged  barter  of  the  six  guns,  several  breech- 
loaders were  presented  to  the  Zulu  King  by  leave  of  Sir 
T.Sheptione. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mullins'  incarceration  during 
the  six  months  which  saw  the  inception  of  the  inva«on 
deprived  the  Zulu  King  of  the  services  of  a  moat  useful 
emissary,  who  might  have  done  much  towards  the  exposure 
of  the  machinations  which  ultimately  destroyed  him.  And 
whether  Hr.  Hallins  was  or  was  not,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  as  trader,  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  laid  to  his  charge, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  character  which  he  bore  in  1878 
is  correctly  exhibited,  not  by  Sir  B.  Frere's  sweeping  con- 
demnation, but  by  the  words  quoted  above  from  *  The  Zulu 
Agency.' 
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Cetehwayo  threatened  with,  2S9. 
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Cetshwayo  founded  on  an  noan- 
thentic  message,  1 ;  acquiesces  in 
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with  loyal  Zulus  for  taking  np 
arms  against  Zibcbu  and  Hanan, 
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served territory  to  Cetshwayo,  471 ; 
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feeling  tbere,  472. 

Carter,  Mr.  (editor  of  Timu  of  SaiaC), 
animus  of  against  Cet«bwayo,  30d- 
10,  361  tn  noti*  ,-  bis  intemperate 
language,  416-18. 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  his  responsibility 
for  disaster  st  IsandblvaDs,  5  m 
notU ;  cannot  permit  tbe  Ksbop  of 
Natal  to  bury  the  dead  on  the 
battle-field,  48. 

Cetshwayo,  opposition  to  bis  visiting 
England,  1 ;  tbe  object  of  unde- 
served ill-will  on  tbe  part  of  Sir  H. 
Bulwer,  Sir  T.  Shepstoue,  and  the 
colonisis,  1  et  etq. ;  protests  and 
appeals  against  his  return,  7,  18, 
22,  24,  25-7,  80-4 ;  allegations  of 
danger  to  Natal  from  his  reslora- 
tion  not  followed  by  even  a  sug- 
gestion of  defensive  preparations, 
9 ;  tbe  Transvaal  Government 
aoliciU  his  restoration,  16 ;  his 
Natal  foes,  16  ;  their  disloyal  lan- 
guage, 21;  evidence  contribnted  by 
Cetshwayo's  enemies  of  desire  of 
Zululand  for  his  rule,  25  in  notia ; 
Starts  for  England,  SB;  public 
feeling  respecting  him  at  Cape- 
towa,  39  ;  disgraceful  condition  of 
hia  prison,  40;  his  friends  refused 
access  to  bim ;  his  foea  admitted, 


44 ;  his  surroundings  from  colonial 

point  of  view,  54  ;  good  effect  of 
news  of  his  visit  to  England  upon 
agitation  in  Zululand,  55 ;  hia  atti- 
tude towards  the  prosa,  56 ;  anec- 
dotes respecting  hia  voyage  home, 
57 ;  remarks  respecting  in  the 
World,  69 ;  frnitleas  inquiries 
by,  respecting  his  family,  61  tn 
nt^Uf  bis  arrival  in  England,  63; 
anxictiea  of  his  missiou,  65 ;  visits 
Marlborough  House  and  the  Queen, 
66-7;  sits  for  his  portrait;  is  called 
upon  by  temperance  deputation, 
69;  at  tbe  Colonial  Office,  73;  ctm- 
ditiona  of  restoration,  76  ;  hepleada 
for  hia  people,  60 ;  hia  sense  of  hia 
innocence  and  anxiety  for  his 
people's  good,  81-2 ;  hia  final  inter- 
view with  Minister  at  Downing 
Street,  83;  deprecates  mutilatitai 
of  Zululand,  84;  denounces  J. 
Dunn,  65-7  ;  his  promise,  89 ; 
Ur.  Whiteley  and  the  Zulu  Ring, 
91 ;  royal  presents  to,  93 ;  bis 
cattle,  91 ;  perseverbg  loyalty  of 
Zulus  t4),  102  ef  teq. ;  hopes  of 
hia  restoration  had  salutary  effect 
upon  strife  in  Zululand,  125 ; 
sends  message  to  his  people,  178 ; 
disposition  towards  him  of  Zulu 
chiefs  and  people,  220-6;  at  meroy 
of  combination  of  eoemiee,  242; 
the  people  kept  in  ignorance  of  his 
return,  247;  hia  return  to  Cape 
and  exposure  to  grave  riak  of  amall- 
po£,  259;  bis  aniiouB  waiting 
262 ;  unwarrantable  deientioa, 
263 ;  bis  acquiescence  in  plans  aa 
explained  in  Downing  Street,  264 ; 
is  dismayed  at  discovery  of  arU- 
trary  partition  of  Zululand,  266-7 ; 
binds  himself  but  caunot  bind  tbe 
natiou,  268-9  ;  forced  to  borrow 
6M.,  273 ;  feels  his  poverty,  274 ; 
Cape  Tima  on  tbe  Conditions,  275 ; 
his  misgivings  at  Capetown,  265, 
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276;  writes  to  the  Qneen,  277;  hia 
language  m1eiDterpi«t«d,  288;  his 
landing  and  sul)eequeiiteTent8,289, 
306 ;  MgDea  with  Sir  T.  Shepstone 
as  to  improprietj  of  Znlna  being 
deterred  from  welooming  him,  308 
in  notit;  superintends  Isuding  of 
hie  ha^age,  311 ;  is  insulted  in 
landing,  310-3 ;  hia  admirable  self- 
command,  314 ;  messagea  to  his 
people,  314  ;  legitimate  object  of 
the  same  admitted  bj  Mr.  J.  Shep- 
atone,  287 ;  is  treated  virtually  as 
a  prisoner  hy  Sir  T.  Shepstone, 
320  ;  his  journey  throDgfa  Zq1u~ 
land,  323 ;  and  first  formal  inter- 
view with  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  325; 
his  meeting  with  hia  wives  and 
children,  339;  official  support  ac- 
corded to  bis  opponents,  350; 
hia  magnanimity  testlSed  to  by 
Colonial  press,  858 ;  methods  of 
Natal  officials  designed  to  lessen 
his  influence,  368;  deprived  by 
second  condition  of  power  of  ex- 
acting civil  service  from  Zulus, 
372;  diaabilities  and  restrictions 
of  his  position  plainly  expounded 
to  the  Zulus  hy  officials,  378; 
British  bounty  to,  402;  his  help- 
leaa  position  compared  with  that  of 
Zibebu,  403  tn  nodi;  libelled  by 
Timet  of  Natal  and  Natai  Manmry 
immediately  after  installation,  438 ; 
use  of  his  infl.Qence  denied  by 
officials  to,  441-3 ;  forwards  report 
respecting  all^d  coercion  in  Be- 
serve,457;  written  appeal  hy,  460 ; 
debarred  by  Sir  H.Bnlwer  from  free 
commnnicatioD  with  Qovemment, 
491;  isatruck  withabenrdity  of  the 
Governor's  method  of  deaUng  with 
evidence,  491 ;  prearranged  scheme 
for  attacking  him  confessed  to  in 
Timet  </  NakU,  497  tn  notia ;  mis- 
chief brews  against  him,  493-7 ; 
sudden  and  successful  attack  upon 


htm  by  Zibebu  and  hia  "BriUsh 
snhjeota,"  499 ;  takee  refuge  in 
Inkandhla,  600 ;  hia  English  pre- 
sents looted  by  Zibebu's  whites, 
600  «i  notisj  the  last  dregs,  601 ; 
friendless,  602 ;  at  rest,  603. 

Colenao,  Mr.  and  Mias  F.  E.,  refused 
permiauon  to  visit  Cetshwayo  in 
captivity,  44 ;  Mr.  F.  Colenso'a  visit 
toCetshwayoat  niundi,  61  t'nnofM. 

Colenso,  Dr.  R.  J.,  refused  access  to 
Cetshwayo  at  Capetown;  debate  on 
tbia  incident  in  Cape  House  of 
Assembly,  62-3. 

Colonial  newapapers,  unworthy  senti- 
ments in,  3 ;  extracts  from,  as  to 
restoration,  35 ;  petty  jealousy  ot, 
respectii^  EJng'a  treatment  in 
England,  67 ;  correspondents  of,  in 
Zulnland,  2S9. 

Colonial  Office,  views  of,  as  to  reserva- 
tion of  territory,  444. 

Colonists  of  Natal,  the  spite  shown  by 
some  of  them  against  Cel^wayo, 
2;  sentiments  of,  towards  natives, 
58;  the  ex preasion  "  mere  colonist," 
313  tn  notu. 

Conditions  of  restoration,  411. 

Dabulamanzi,  a  Zulu  general,  is  civilly 
treated  by  Mr.  Grant  at  Durban, 
3  M»  noh* ;  interviewed  by  reporter 
of  2f<tial  Witnett,  117;  becomes 
official  scapegoat,  194  in  nofii ;  hia 
efibrts  to  promulgate  in  the  Beserve 
the  viewa  of  Her  Majesty's  Govon- 
ment,  297  tn  notit;  298  tn  nefis ; 
S9S ;  ulenced  at  instaUBtd<Hi  cere- 
mony, 397  ;  remarks  hereon,  401. 

DaSy  Naai,  telegrams  in,  98,  101 ; 
discredited  in  Parliament,  429. 

Derby,  Lord,  appeal  to  by  Aborigines 
Protection  Society,  425. 

Dumfbrd,  Colonel  A.  W.,  hia  treat- 
ment of  oonqaered  natives:  a  con- 
trast, 3  tn  nctti ;  orders  executed  by 
at  Isondhlwana,  5  in  notit. 
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Dimii,  J.,  proteets  against  Cetahwayo'a 
rettirri,  7, 24;  Telntioiu  between  him 
and  the  King,  8 ;  his  treacheiy  to 
Zi.IulaDd,  ib.;  dsaerted  Cetshwajo 
under  compulaioD,  A.;  threateoB 
active  resistance  toOetsbwayo's  re- 
BtoratioD,  24-6 ;  hie  finaoces,  28 ; 
bis  attitude  towards  lo;al  Zulus, 
103 ;  summons  meeting  of  diiefe, 
104  ;  majoritj  of  these  afterwards 
petition  Oovernment  for  Cetshwajo, 
108  el  teq. ;  eSbrta  made  hy  him 
to  represB  Zulu  It^tf,  10&-T; 
arrival  of  his  chiefs  at  Pietermaritz- 
bnrg,  110 ;  the  centre  of  anti- 
Cetshwayo  activity,  473. 

Diplomatdo  agents,  Cetahwayo's  at- 
tempt to  emp!o<r  services  c£,  60. 

Expenses  of  Besident  with  Cetshwayo, 


Fl<^giiig  of  native  servants  in  Natal 
and  Transvaal,  68  in  notit. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  denies  Uetshwayo 
a  visit  from  some  of  bis  best  Mends, 
44 }  excuses  for  bis  conduct,  46. 

Fynn,  Hr.,  resident  with  Cetshwayo, 
his  imperfect  translaUons  and  know- 
ledge of  EDgUsh,  460, 497. 

Grant,  Ur.  W.,  death  of  his  brother 
at  Isandhlwana ;  recommended  to 
Cetshwayo  as  interpreter  and  ama- 
nnensis  by  the  Bishop  of  Natal; 

friendly  interview  between  him  and 
DabulamanEi,  3  in  not u ;  his  testi- 
mony to  loyalty  of  Zulus  inBeserve 
to  Cetshwayo,  439. 

Great  Deputation,  peaceable  return  of, 
to  Znluland,  97;  inaccurate  tele- 
grams respecting,  98 ;  is  made 
light  of  by  Government,  101 ;  pro- 
ceedings in  Zulnland  consequent  on 
its  return,  105 ;  its  heads  endeavour 
in  vain  to  reach  the  ears  of  Colonial 
UfBc<^129. 

Uamu,  defeat  of,  124. 


InterpretalJoD,  illnsttatians  of  imper. 
feet  or  mischievous,  390,  459-60. 

laandhlwans,  battle  of,  qmuter  offered 
to  survivors  of,  \fy  Zulus,  4 ;  burial 
of  the  dead  oo  field  of,  offered  by 
Bishop  Colenso,  48  in  nofii. 

Kambula,  battle  of,  4. 

Eimberley,  Lord,  rightly  interprets 
action  of  Zulus,  186. 

lAngalibalele,  167-8. 

Loyal  chiets,  amval  of,  at  Sir  T. 
ShepBtone's  camp,  360. 

Maduna  (Ndabuho)  Cetsbwayo's  bro- 
ther, his  influence  in  checking  re- 
prisals, 12S;  his  representations  as 
to  cause  of  country's  troubles,  149  ; 
the  victim  of  official  reports,  149 ; 
restrains  loyal  Zulus  from  retaliating 
upon  Zibebu,  150;  his  character 
and  purposes,  206;  speech  of,  at 
installation,  398. 

Uatshaoa  inquiry,  the,  169,  174  m 

Mfanawendhlela  (an  sppoinled  chief) 
visits  8k  T.  Shepsfone,  362 ;  his 
courteous  tieatmeot  at  hands  of  his 
nephew  (Cetshwayo),  356. 

Mgitshwa  (an  appointed  chief),  aM^ 
tnde  of,  at  installation,  390-1. 

Hlandela,  ditto,  ditto. 

Military  system,  Zulu,  eiplanatioos 
of,  370. 

Mnyamana  (the  ex-Prime  Miuistw) 
is  invited  by  Natal  Government  to 
facilitate  murderous  attacks  of 
Zibebu  and  Hamu,  122 ;  vindicate 
his  defensive  attitude,  122;  his 
representations  to  Resident  respect- 
ing causeof  country's  troubles,  140  ; 
restrains  loyal  Zulus  from  retaliat- 
iog  upon  Zibebu,  151 ;  is  grcnij 
libelled,  204 ;  testimony  to  bis  leal 
character,  205  m  nolit;  opens 
speeches  at  installation,  392 ;  <xo- 
cluding  speech  of,  400. 

Uorconi,  Mr.,  Advocalf, 
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on  difficulty  attending  \6gfil  pro- 

ceedingB    where  Governioent  and 

natiTCfl  ate  inTolved,  487. 
Mpande  (Cetshwayo^  fether),  dese- 

cration  of  his  gnve  after  war,  3fi5. 
UulUna,  Hr.  J.,46 ;  a  usefnl  Zululand 

ooirespondent  tor  Daily  Newt,  309, 

422,  and  see  Appendix. 

Natal    fiinners   ap[in)ve  of    Cetsb- 

wajo's  being  rantored,  24, 

Ifatai  Mtreantile  Advtrtiier  reports 
meetJQg  at  Durban  to  oppose  Cetah' 
wayo,  119. 

Natal  Mercury,  Cetshwajo'a  oonetant 
and  bitter  foe,  18, 19,  22,  tn  notit. 

Natal  WHtttu,  espouses  cause  of 
Zulus,  114;  abstract  of  informa- 
tion elicited  by,  116 ;  comments 
upon  alleged  coercion  in  Beserve, 
451 ;  ofBcial  td^rama  respecting, 
463 ;  action  for  libel  against,  474 

Natal  officials,  policy  of,  411. 

NatiTe  AAira  Office  in  Natal,  its 
method  with  Zulu  emissaries,  109 
et  »eq.,  113  m  nctM,-  its  control 
over  native  witnessee,  488-7. 

Ndaboko  (see  Maduna). 

Newspapers,  correspondents  of,  289; 
mischievoua  pens  of,  at  work  agaimt 
the  "  restored  "  King,  437. 

Official  clique  in  Natal,  476  in  notit. 

Osbom,  Mr.,  Resident,  proceedingH  of 
his  police,  106-6, 118 ;  his  remarks 
concerning  raids  of  Zibebn  and 
Hamu,  120;  aasistB  Haduna  in 
discouraging  hostilities,  125 ;  is  in~ 
terviewed  by  bead  of  Qreat  Depata- 
tion,  125 ;  bis  report  concerning 
them,  126 ;  obtains  dispereioQ  of 
impii,  139;  animus  of,  against  the 
Frincefl,  161 ;  report  of,  on  condition 
of  Zuloland,  192 ;  statement  of,  as 
to  disposition  of  appointed  chiefs 
towards  Cetshwayo,  219  in  nofu 
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hts  fatal  plan  for  partiUon  of  Zuln- 
land,  228 ;  forwards  groundless 
rumour  as  to  dedgns  upon  rein- 
stallation party,  335;  antbtMises 
variation  in  boundary  between 
Cetshwayo  and  Zibebn,  365 ;  his 
reeponubility  for  Ziliebu's  conse- 
quent aggression  on  Cetshwayo's 
people,  492. 

Petilions  against  the  Itetrt<H«tion, 
analysis  of,  30-4. 

Pietermaritzburg,  protest  from,  26. 

Population,  interchange  of,  between 
Zululand  and  Natal,  212. 

Princes,  the  Zulu,  ara  supported  iu 
their  destitute  condition  by  the 
Zulu  people,  130  in  netit ;  ore  un- 
justly discredited  in  Sir  H.  BulweKs 
despatches,  135 ;  bribes  held  out  to, 
197;  their  loyalty  prored,  198; 
unreasonable  project  for  location  of, 
202  ;  means  oF  self  -  protection 
dwled  tbetn,  207 ;  large  portions 
of  their  territory  given  to  Zibebu, 


Befagees,  Zulu,  their  nnmbers,  212 ; 
indenturing  of,  in  Natal,  214. 

Beserved  Territory,  scheme  of,  ema- 
nating from  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  215; 
basis  of,  adopted  by  Home  Govern- 
ment a  just  one,  216,  284 ;  delimi- 
tation of,  not  warranted  by  facts, 
218 ;  arbitrary  severing  o^  226 ; 
diagram  showing  Sir  H.  Bnlwer's 
first  su^eation  for  partition,  227 ; 
an  eitensive  Reserve  contrived  by 
Natal  officials  instead  of  the  endif- 
uana  (=  little  place)  which  was 
the  snbject  of  Downing  Street  assur- 
ances, 230 ;  diagram  showing  Sir  H. 
Bnlwer's  actual  proposition  respect- 
ing, 233;  diagram  showing  boun- 
daries finally  fixod,238;  complexion 
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put  bj  Oolonial  offidals  on  reserra- 
tioD,  278 ;  inh«bit*nUof,  not  amen- 
able to  theii  projects,  280-3 ;  bat 
give  unmistakable  proof  of  lopilt; 
to  Cetshwa^o,  471 ;  profeanons 
of  Hcnne  Qovernmeat  with  respect 
to,  brou]^t  to  knowledge  of  Znlns, 
281-5 ;  attempts  to  act  on  tbeee 
resented  b^  Natal  ofBcials,  28&-T  ; 
Cetehwayo's  language  touching, 
818 ;  formal  jHntMts  respecting,  by 
Zulu  chiefs,  432;  vices  of  settlement 
patent,  436  ;  chiefs  of,  summoned 
before  Commissioner,  140 ;  deputa- 
tion from,  445  ;  allegations  of 
coercion  enpk^ed  in,  b;  officials, 
448,  46S,  472  m  notU;  such  coer- 
cion not  contemplated  hy  Colonial 
Office,  465 ;  fonnal  report  of  same, 
459 ;  chiefs  of,  at  Government 
Honse,  463. 

KestoiBtioa  of  Cetshwajo,  comment 
of  Natal  papers  on  proposed,  86 ; 
contriTaDoes  of  local  officials  em- 
plojed  to  defeat  objects  of,  236 ; 
pluis  of  Home  Government  in  re- 
spect of,  at  mercy  of  absolutely 
hostile  Bgeiita,244;  prohibition  of 
arms  at  ceremony  of,  326,  345  i 
arrangements  for  ceremony  of,  362 ; 
■ituatJon  of  afiaira  at,  from  Zulu 
point  of  view,  363;  unforeseen 
effect  of  condition  No.  2  of,  370 ; 
conditions  of,  411. 

BobinsoD,  Mr.  J.  (editor  of  Ifatal 
Mercury  acd  correspondent  for 
London  Times),  7 ;  proposes  pro- 
test against  Cetshwajo'eTsstoration, 
19;  his  inflnence  in  Natal,  22 
innotit;  specimen  of  misleading 
telegram  from,  302. 

Royal  cattle,  misappropriation  of^  270. 

Boyal  women,  their  meeting  with 
Cetsbwayo,  889. 

BandersoD,  John,  his  noble  career  as 
journalist,  114  in  notit. 


Shepatone,  Mr.  A.,  his  fathet'a  secra- 
tarj,  401  in  notia, 

Shepatone,  Mr.  Qeorge,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Isandblwana,  3  tn  natis, 

Shepstone,  Mr.  W.,  and  Dabulamansi, 
tfr. 

Shepetone,  Mr.  J.  W.,  report  by,  174 ; 
appointed  Resident  Commissioner 
in  Reserve,  258;  frateroiaes  with 
J.  Dunn,  299 ;  hie  adminiatration 
of  Besave  commented  npon  in 
NiUai  Witnett,  461 ;  expMns  his 
groDnds  for  Bniog  chiefe  of  Reserve^ 
455  in  no(M ;  sues  NaM  Wifneti 
for  libel,  474. 

Shepetone,  Sir  T.,  his  enmity  to 
Cetshwayo  originating  with  the 
latter's  refusal  to  give  up  Zulu 
territory  to  the  Transvaal,  2;  his 
plan  for  location  of  Natal  naUvea 
in  Znluland,  210;  btal  appdnt- 
tnent  of,  to  re-establish  Cetsbwayo, 
243,  252  ;  evidence  of  his  hostility 
to  the  King,  248  in  notia ;  meets 
Cetshwayo  on  landing,  810 ;  bis 
treatment  of  King  not  in  accord- 
ance vrith  instructions,  320-1 ; 
first  fonnal  interview  of,  with 
Cetshwayo,  326  ;  bia  reports,  329 
et  aeq, ;  interview  of,  with  Cetsb- 
wayo's  wives,  340 ;  misleading  re- 
port by,  342;  opening  speech  of, 
at  reinstallation  ceremony,  376  j  his 
snmmary  of  sabjects  treated  of  by 
chiefe,  366 ;  pnblicly  charged  wi^i 
being  causeof  country's  evils,  395; 
his  views  upon  the  policy  of  reatorai- 
tion,  402. 

SiungDZa  (an  appwntad  chief),  hit 
attitude  at  restoration  ceremony, 
390-1. 

gtatham,  Mr.  F.  B.  (editor  of  NaUd 
Witneit  and  correspondent  of  Daily 
Nevii),  116 ;  bis  antecedents,  419, 
476 ;  reports  censorship  of  tele- 
grams, 423 ;  defends  himself  from 
charge  of  sending  felse  news,  43L 
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Spr^g;,    Mr.   (Colonial  Secretary  At 

Capetown), denies  Cetahwa^roTiBita 

from  hit  friends,  63. 
Sutn,  origin  of  term,  384. 
Timet,  LoDdon,  mijsleadii^  telegnmu 

in,  99,  302. 
Transvaal  soUdta  Cetshmyo's  reHtora- 

tion,    16-17 ;    testimoDy    by,    to 

Cetahwayo's  fitness  foi  post  of  rnler 

in  Zolnland,  ib. 
Tshingwayo    (an    appointed   chief) 

visits  Sir  T,  Sliepstone,  361. 

Uliindi,  battle  of,  4 ;  massacre  of,  499, 

Witchcraft,  Cetahwayo'a  views  as  to, 
412  tn  noti*. 

Wolseley,  Sir  G.,  supports  J.  Dnnn's 
protest,  8;  light  regard  paid  by 
him  to  Boundary  Award,  while 
attaching  importance  to  bis  own 
"  gnatantee,"  10 ;  eridence  of  his 
carelesBness,  11-15 ;  his  coodnct 
towards  Cetahwayo  at  Capetown, 
60  in  noli*;  countenanoes  attitude 
of  discredited  officials,  170. 

TRwid,  The,  seatiments  in,  respecting 
treatment  of  Cetshwayo  in  Eng- 
land, 69. 

Tates,  Mr.  Edmnnd,  and  Cetshwayo, 
62. 

Zihebu,  enconraged  by  attitude  of 
Government  towards  Great  Depn- 
talion,  joins  Hamn  in  attacking 
loyal  kraats,  119;  with  help  of 
whites  does  serious  mischief,  125  ; 
pereecutes  his  subjects,  144;  the 
protege  of  Natal  officials,  151,  229, 
350;  his  own  account  of  his  op- 
pressive proceedings,  156;  the  same 


contradicted  by  palpable  fitcts,  186 ; 
marries  girls  of  Boyal  House  by 
force,  180  tn  notit;  punishea  hie 
people  for  joining  in  petition  for 
Cetshwayo,  221  in  nofti ;  arrange- 
ment of  bis  boondailea,  254 ;  alter- 
ation to  suit  him,  258 ;  disposed 
at  fiivt  t«  acknowledge  Cetshwayo, 
but  influenced  against  him  by  Natal 
Oovemmeot,  327 ;  rumour  aa  to 
his  evil  intentions,  328 ;  visits  Sir 
T.  Shepstone,  327,  347;  ofBcial 
support  accorded  to  him,  360;  a 
threefold  boundary  assigned  him, 
3T9, 43G ;  hia  consequent  agression 
on  Cetshwayo's  people,  492-3 ;  his 
well-trained  forces,  assisted  by 
"  British  snbjectB,"  succeasfnt,  496. 
Zulus,  quarter  given  by,  at  Isand- 
hlwana,  4 ;  ignorance  and  fears  of, 
on  eve  of  restoration,  293,  424  in 
noiii ;  made  acquainted  with  policy 
of  Home  Government,  are  aoiioua 
to  show  their  loyalty  to  Cetshwayo, 
294;  huthavetodeal  with  Colonial 
oflicials,  whose  vtatements  they 
distrust,  295 ;  their  ignorance  of 
date  of  Cetshwayo's  landing  made 
use  of  by  newspaper  correspondents, 
301;  are  driven  from  sltore  by 
threats  of  bullets,  299-303,  424 ; 
their  warm  welcome  of  Cetahwayo 
universally  attested,  303,  439 ;  re- 
turn to  allegiance  by  disafleeted, 
366 ;  influence  on,  of  official  frowns, 
367,473;  an  I  ieties  and  misgivings 
of,  410 ;  general  loyalty  of,  439, 
471 ;  without  spokesman,  469 ;  give 
strong  proof  of  their  loyalty  in 
reserve,  471. 


END   OF    VOL.    II. 
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